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PREFACE. 


The  importance  of  a  Monthly  Bblioious  Maoazine,  in  affording  means  of 
instruction  and  of  information  to  the  families  of  onr  Churchy  is  felt  bj  the  Editor 
more  and  more  every  year.  Nothing  but  this  couTiction  induces  him  to  retain 
his  connection  with  the  Magaadne,  amidst  other  responsibilities  of  a  pressing 
nature. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  and  pleading  for  all  suitable 

indulgence  from  subscribers  and  friends,  the  undersigned  will  endeavour,  with 

God's  blessing,  to  make  the  Magazine  useful  to  the  general  cause  of  religion  and 

learning. 

CORTLANDT  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
Philadblphia,  Deo.  7, 1864. 
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CHURCH  ATTACHMENT  AND  SECTARIANISM. 

BY  THK  LATE  SAMUEL   MILLEK,   D.  D.* 

As  this  periodical  professes  to  issue  from  a  Presbyterian  source, 
and  to  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  prosperity  and  extension 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  important  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  an  attachment  to  one's  own  church  and  an  offensive  secta- 
rianism. Is  it  wrong  to  love  the  particular  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians with  which  we  have  intelligently  and  conscientiously  thought 
proper  to  connect  ourselves?  Is  it  wrong  to  take  counsel,  and 
labour,  and  make  sacrifices  for  its  enlargement  and  prosperity? 
Surely  an  opinion  so  manifestly  erroneous  will  scarcely  be  deliber- 
ately maintained. 

In  countries  in  which  there  is  an  established  religioriy  those  reli- 
gious bodies  which  separate  from  the  establishment,  and  form  distinct 
denominations,  are  called  sects^  and  those  who  belong  to  them  sec- 
taries. But  in  countries  where  there*  is  no  established  religion,  as  in 
our  happy  land,  in  which  all  denominations,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
are  on  a  level,  there  can  be  no  sectaries  or  dissenters  in  the  technical 
sense  of  those  words.  All  denominations  are  equally  sects^  i.  e, 
separate  divisions  or  departments  in  the  great  family  of  nominal 
Christians.     And,  of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  Episcopal  sect, 

*  This  article  has  never  been  before  published.  When  a  Magaslne,  similar  in  general 
plan  to  the  present  Magazine,  was  projected  in  1846,  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  kindly  con- 
tented io  write  an  introductory  article  for  the  first  number.  The  work,  relinquished  at  that 
time,  was  afterwards  commenced  in  the  form  of  "  TA«  Prubffierian  Magoxine;"  and  this 
communication,  (accidentally  mislaid)  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  servant  of  Christ,  who 
is  now  removed  from  euih,  wiU  be  read  with  additional  interest  by  all  who  love  his 
memory.  G.  V.  B. 
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the  Methodist  sect,  or  the  Baptist  sect — we  mean — ^withoat  the 
smallest  disrespect — simply  to  designate  the  different  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  known  by  those  names  respectively. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  only.a  misfortune,  but  a  sin,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  ought  to  be  one  in  name,  and  in  profession,  as  well  as 
in  fact,  is  divided  into  so  many  different  denominations.  But  so  the 
melancholy  fact  is.  Kow  each  of  these  divisions  is  a  leet  or  section 
of  the  general  visible  Church.  And  yet  the  individuals  who  adhere 
to  these  several  bodies,  provided  their  adherence  be  characterized  by 
a  truly  Christian  spirit,  may  still  be  considered  in  an  important  sense, 
one  in  Christ.  A  man  may  be  a  member,  and  a  very  devoted,  zealous 
member  of  a  9ect^  and  yet  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  sectarian 
in  the  common  and  unfavourable  sense  of  that  word. 

To  be  a  sectarian^  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  is  to  be  inar- 
dinately^  unworthily^  and  offennvely  devoted  to  a  sect.  Those  who 
deserve  this  appellation,  are  habitually  governed  by  party  zeal,  and 
that  zeal  at  once  narrow  and  excessive.     They  can  see  little  or  no 

5ood  out  of  their  own  denomination,  and  little  or  no  evil  within  it. 
]hey  are  so  blindly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  church,  and  so 
blindly  prejudiced  aga%n%t  ewerj  other,  that  they  can  take  no  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  any  but  their  own.  Hence  the  praises  of 
their  ownHhey  are  continually  sounding ;  the  advantage  of  their  own 
they  are  exclusively  seeking ;  and  as  to  the  edification  of  any  other, 
they  not  only  seldom  think  about  it,  or  pray  for  it,  but  when  it 
occurs,  it  really  appears  to  give  them  pain,  as  an  event  which  seems 
to  demonstrate  that  there  may  be  something  good  out  of  their  own 
pale.  In  short,  the  sectarian;  properly  so  called,  is  one  who  is  shut 
up  in  his  views  and  affections  within  his  own  little  community,  and 
seldom  or  never  looks,  with  an  enlarged  mind,  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  beyond  this  narrow  circle. 

Now  the  term  sectariany  thus  defined  and  explained,  scarcely  any 
one,  however  abandoned  to  this  spirit,  would  be  willing  to  have 
applied  to  himself.  None  so  impatient  of  the  name  as  those  who  are 
most  deserving  of  it.  None  so  intolerant  of  bigotry  as  the  most 
blinded  bigot.  Let  us  pray,  then,  without  ceasing,  that  the  word 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  may  so  enlighten  and  guide  us  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  that  we  may  learn  how  to  regulate  our  denominational 
attachments  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  indifferent  to  truth ; 
and  on  the  other,  not  to  infringe  that  charity  which  loves  all  good 
men,  and  which  delights  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  whomsoever  promoted. 

Let  none  imagine,  then,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  $eo^ 
tarianianij  it  will  be  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  we  should  give 
up  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  church,  or  cease  to  have  any  special 
attachment  to  our  own  denomination.  It  were  just  as  reasonable  to 
tell  the  head  of  a  family  that,  in  order  to  establish  a  character  for 
patriotism  and  general  benevolence,  he  must  abandon  all  special 
attachment  and  care  for  his  own  household,  and  devote  aa  much 
attention  to  the  families  of  others  as  his  own.     This  would  be  cdn- 
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trary  to  every  dictate  of  reason  and  of  natural  affection.     Equally 
false  and  absurd  would  it  be  to  tell  any  man  that,  in  order  to  exem- 
plify the  character  of  a  Bible.  Christian,  he  must  relinquish  all  peculiar 
attachment  to  any  system  of  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
love,  and  help  systems  of  error  just  as  much  as  that  which  is  believed 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth.     Would  this  be 
acting  the  part  of  a  faithful. m^wew  for  Christ?     Would  this  be 
*'  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?*' 
Would  this  be  answering  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  Church 
was  founded  by  her  Divine  ^Head  and  Lord,  viz.,  faithfully  main- 
taining and  keeping  pure  and  entire  all  such  religious  truth  and  ordi- 
nances as  Christ  hath  appointed  in  his  word  ?     The  fact  is,  that  what 
many  call  their  "liberality" — their  "charity  for  professing  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations,"  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  indiffer- 
ence to  truths  or  that  blind   persuasion,  which  many  semi-infidels 
cherish,  that  all  forms  of  religion  are  ,very  much  alike^  and  equally 
safe.     As  long  as  any  believe  this,  they  can  surely  have  no  rational 
motive  for  striving  to  defend  and  maintain  the  truth.     Truth,  accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  thinking,  is  no  better  than  error.     But  can  it  be 
an  act  of  fidelity  to  our  Master  in  heaven  thus  to  abandon  what  He 
has  commanded  us  to  hold  fast ;  or  to  carry  our  complaisance  to 
those  around  us  so  far  as  to  suffer  the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness to  have  every  thing,  without  resistance,  their  own  way  7    Is 
this  reasonable,  or  in  accordance  either  with  the  word  of  God,  or  the 
welfare  of  society  ?     Surely  not.     The  instinctive  feelings  of  every 
enlightened  and  pious  mind  will  revolt  against  the  thought.     What, 
then,  is  the  proper  course  in  regard  to  this  matter  f    Manifestly  the 
following. 

If  we  believe  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  Church  with  which  we 
are  connected  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  word  of  God  than  any 
other — and,  surely,  we  must  be  supposed  to  believe  this,  after  solemnly 
placing  ourselves  in  connection  with  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of 
that  Church-^^it  is  undeniably  our  duty  to  hold  fait  those  doctrines 
and  ordinances;  to  profess,  without  scruple  or  disguise,  our  attach- 
ment  to  them ;  and  our  preference  for  them ;  and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  maintain  them  in  their  purity^  and  to  extend  their  influence 
as  far  as  possible.  To  hesitate  to  do  this,  or  to  be  afraid  of  doing  it, 
is  in  the  first  rank  of  moral  absurdities.  A  man  might  just  as  Well 
doubt  whether  it  were  his  duty  to  be  more  attached  to  his  own  family, 
and  to  labour  more  for  its  support  and  comfort,  than  for  the  families 
of  his  neighbours.  A  truly  patriotic  and  benevolent  man,  indeed, 
while  his  first  care  is  directed  to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  his 
own  children  and  household,  will  feel  bound  to  promote,  as  far  as  he 
can,  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  neighbours.  He  will  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  visit  them  in  their  distress ;  to  minister  to  their 
necessities ;  to  take  a  kind  interest  in  their  happiness;  and  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  well  being  and  enjoyment  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  every  family  within  his  reach.  But  he  that  does  not, 
first  of  all,  and  above  all,  care  and  provide  for  his  own,  and  especially 
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for  those  of  his  own  household,  the  voice  of  inspiration  declares, 
*^  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  This  is  not 
selfishness;  it  is  pursuing  such  a  plan  as  will  best  secure  universal 
order,  comfort,  and  domestic  prosperity. 

In  like  manner,  our  own  church  ought,  upon  every  principle   of 
common  honesty  and  honour,  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  any  other.     ^Ve 
ought  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  iis  support,  prosperity,  and    en- 
largement; to  be  more  willing  to  labour,  to  "devise  liberal  things," 
and  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  comfort,  honour,  and  extension,  than  for 
any  other.     If  we  have  pecuniary  means  to  bestow  on  ecclesiastical 
objects,  our  first  and  largest  contributions  should  be  devoted  to  that 
portion  of  the-great  Christian  family  which  we  call  our  own.     And 
for  that  portion  our  prayers  should  especially  and  constantly  ascend. 
We  should  pray,  indeed,  unceasingly,  for  all  men ;  for  all  Christians ; 
for  all  in  every  land,  and  of  every  denomination,  who  profess  to  fol- 
low Christ :— our  cordial  aspirations  should  go  forth  daily  and  hourly 
for  the  edification  and  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's  kin«;dom  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  when  we  hear  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Redeemer's  grace  among  any  denomination  of  Christians,  we  ought 
cordially  to  rejoice,  and  praise  the  Lord  ;  remembering  that  all  who 
believe  in  Christ,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  are  "  one  body  in 
Him,"  and  "  members  one  of  another."     And,  therefore,  that  Pres- 
byterian who  cannot  cordially  rejoice  when  he  sees  good  done,  or 
apparently  doing,  in  a  Methodist,  Episcopal,  or  Baptist  body,  has 
reason  to  fear  that  he  is  to  a  criminal  degree  under  the  influence  of 
a  sectarian  spirit.     Nay,  a  Presbyterian  of  the  true  Bible  stamp,  will 
love  an  ardently  pious  Methodist,  or  Episcopalian,  or  Baptist  far 
better  than  a  cold  formal  Presbyterian,  however  loudly  that  Presby- 
terian may  proclaim  his  denominational  attachments,  and  obtrude  his 
denominational  zeal. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  once  knew  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  com-  . 
municant  of  that  Church.  Happening  in  the  course  of  an  ardent 
conflict,  on  a  subject  altogether  unconnected  with  religion,  to  become 
strongly  prejudiced  against  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  his  neighbourhood,  he  sufiered  his  hostile  feelings  so  far  to  govern 
him,  that  he  left  the  Presbyterian  church,  united  himself  with  the 
Episcopal,  and  remained  in  the  latter  connection  to  the  end  of  life. 
And  yet  this  man,  as  long  as  he  lived,  still  professed  his  preference 
for  the  Presbyterian  church ;  embraced  every  convenient  opportunity 
of  attending  on  its  communion;  and  whenever  he' wished  to  enjoy  a 
free,  confidential  conversation  on  experimental  religion,  always  re- 
sorted to  the  study  of  a  neighbouring  Presbyterian  minister,  in  whose 
wisdom  and  piety  he  had  peculiar  confidence.  What  infatuation  was 
here !  To  suffer  a  personal  pique  to  separate  him  from  a  church 
•which  he  professed  to  prefer  and  to  love,  and  to  carry  him  into  a 
denomination  in  the  teachings  and  ministrations  of  which  he  mani- 
fested that  he  had  not  entire  confidence,  and  did  not  feel  himself,  in 
spiritual  things,  at  home.    What  an  erroneous  judgment  was  here  as 
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to  that  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  forming  ecclesiastical  connections ! 
And  what  an  unhappy  example  of  escaping  from  a  less  and  a  tem- 
porary evil,  by  plunging  into  a  greater ! 

How  much  more  wise  was  the  conduct  of  another  Presbyterian,  a 
pious  and  exemplary  elder  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  !     He 
had  an  unhappy  controversy  with  his  pastor,  which  very  much  inter- 
ested the  feelings  of  their  respective  families.     On  a  certain  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  they  had  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
their  diflSculties,  and  reconciling  all  parties,  they  were  so  far  from 
gaining  their   end,  that  their   controversial   feeling   became   more 
intensely  excited  than  ever,  and  they  parted  in  a  state  of  mutual 
irritation  which  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  being   reconciled. 
The  next  day,  the  pastor  appeared  in  the  pulpit  as  usual,  and  the 
elder  and  his  household  appeared  in  his  family  pew.     At  the  close 
of  the  service,  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle,  the  pastor  accosted  the 
elder,  and  said,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here  to-day.*'     "  Why 
not  ?"  said  the  elder.     "  Why  you  have  not  forgotten,  replied  the 
pastor,  "what  passed  between  us  last  evening.**     ^'No,'*  rejoined 
the  elder,  "I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  it.**     My  feelings  were 
greatly  wounded,  and  I  thought  you  behaved  extremely  ill.     I  thought 
so  then,  and  I  think  so  still.     But  though  I  quarreled  with  you,  I 
have  not  quarreled  with  my  Saviour.     This  is  his  sanctuary,  not 
yours;  and  that  gospel  with  which  you  are  entrusted,  you  have  faith- 
fully preached  to-day.     I  did  not  think  proper,  on  your  account,  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  privilege  which  I  have  enjoyed.     I  have  heard 
God*s  precious  truth  dispensed ;  and  I  bless  him  for  the  opportunity.** 
Here  was  practical  consistent  wisdom ;  and  here  was  an  instance  of  an 
enlightened  elder  taking  more  just  views  of  duty  than  his  spiritual  guide. 
The  writer  of  this  humble  essay  thinks  he  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
believing,  -as  he  most  sincerely  and  deliberately  does  believe,  that  of 
real  sectarianism — in  the  sense  which  he  has  defined — there  is  less, 
much  less  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  in  any  other  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  United  States.     The  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  is  his  witness  that  he  says  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
blazoning  or  flattering   bis   own   denomination ;  but  becanse  he  is 
persuaded  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  this  praise.     The  truth  is, 
we  have  hardly  enough  of  the  esprit  du  corps  in  our  Church  to  prompt 
us  to  take  the  trouble  of  defending  ourselves  when  attacked  by  other 
denominations.    And  this  not  because  we  have  a  less  clear  and  strong 
conviction  than  others  of  the  truth  of  our  system ;  but  because  our  system 
itself  is  more  pacific^  and  less  exclusive  than  that  of  any  other  which 
holds  to  the  importance  of  truth.     For  one  instance  in  which  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  says  a  word  in  the  pulpit  to  recommend  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  church,  or  to  disparage  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, the  writer  will  venture  to  produce  many  exanfples  of  this  con- 
duct in  the  churches  around  us.     Our  ministers,  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  seldom  utter  anything,  either  in 

Srayer  or  preaching,  but  what  any  evangelical,  pious  Christian,  of  any 
enomination  might  hear  without  invasion  of  his  principles  or  feelings. 
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Let  no  Presbyterian,  then,  be  reluctant  or  afaid  to  manifesi  a  warxu 
attachment  to  hia  own  church,  or  to  step  forward,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  promote  her  comfort,  her  enlargement,  and  her  edificatioa. 
Let  him  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  belief  in  her  doctrines ;  to  defend 
her  when  attacked ;  to  consider  himself  as  charged  with  a  portion  of 
her  support  and  honour:. and  to  pray  without  ceasing  for  her  exten- 
sion and  spiritual  prosperity.     Let  him  not  fear,  while  he  does  all 
this,  lest  any  impute  to  him  the  want  of  Christian  ^^  charity,"  or  the 
indulgence  of  censurable  ^'  bigotry."     But,  while  he  prefers  his  own 
church  to  any  and  every  other ;  and  while  he  does  all  in  his  power 
to  build  it  up,  let  him  ^'  hold  the  truth  in  lave,"     Let  him  see  to  it 
that  he  loves  the  image  of  Christ  wherever  he  finds  it ;  and  that  when 
he  sees  others  ^'casting  out  devils,"  he  is  never  to  '* forbid  them, 
because  they  follow  with  tM."     Let  him  see  to  it  that  he  rejoices  in 
the  prosperity  of  all  who  manifest  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  that 
much  as  he  loves  and  prefers  his  own  church,  he  never  allows  him- 
self to  imagine  that  she  has  no  defects ;  and  that  there  is  no  good 
out  of  her  pale.     In  fine,  let  him  do  all  he  can  to  show  by  his  own 
spirit  and  conduct,  that  the  Presbyterian  church  is  a  liberal  church ; 
that  its  whole  spirit  and  structure  admit  of  free  intercourse  with 
sister  churches  on  just  principles  ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  anxious 
to  see  the  world  converted  to  the  holiness  and  happiness  with  which 
Christ  came  to  bless  mankind,  than  to  see  the  peculiarities  of  its  own 
body  gaining  universal  dominion.  A  Fresbtte&ian. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Thb  Christian  Church  in  all  ages,  has  regarded  with  reverent 
admiration  the  prayer  which  the  Lord  Jesus  taught  his  disciples.  In 
this  Divine  composition  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  its  marvel- 
lous comprehensiveness.  After  a  thousand  repetitions  we  still  find  it 
suggestive  of  new  thoughts.  Besides  its  fulness  as  a  prayer,  there 
are  in  it  lessons  of  instruction  which  we  shall  all  do  well  to  draw  out. 
Though  it  would  require  a  volume  to  do  justice  to  these,  in  the  way 
of  exposition,  some  glimpses  may  be  afforded  in  an  abridged  form, 
and  I  propose  to  set  down  a  few  of  these  under  the  several  heads  of 
the  Doctrines^  Duties  and  PromiseSy  involved  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 
requesting  that  no  reader  will  misunderstand  the  humble  attempt,  as 
if  it  presumed  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

I.  DOCTRINES. 

OUE  PATHBR  WHICH  ART  IN  HBAVBK. 

1.  G-od,  though  omnipresent,  is  pleased  to  make  a  special  revela- 
tion of  his  glory  in  heaven ;  and  may  be  lawfully  regarded  as  holding 
his  residence  there. 
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2.  God  snstains  to  believers  a  relation  analagous  to  that  of  a 
father  to  his  children.    He  is  their  Father  through  Jesua  Christ. 
8.  God  is  the  Father  of  all  believers  in  common. 
4.  Oar  heavenly  Father  is  the  trae  object  of  worship. 

HALLOWED   BE  THT  NAME. 

6.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  holiness  and  majesty. 

6.  The  name  of  God  is  venerable  and  glorious. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

7.  God  is  a  Sovereign. 

8.  There  is  a  Kingdom  of  God,  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  set  up 
on  earth,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  more  fully  to  establish  in  the 
glorious  world  to  come. 

9.  At.  present  we  do  not  behold  this  kingdom  fully  set  up« 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE  IK  EARTH,  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

10.  The  Will  of  God  is  the  universal  rule  of  creatures. 

11.  The  Will  of  God  is  perfectly  obeyed  by  angels  and  holy  beings 
in  heaven. 

12.  The  Will  of  God  is  not  perfectly  accomplished  on  earth. 

13.  It  is  within  the  scope  of  Divine  power,  to  cause  free  creatures 
to  accomplish  his  will. 

GIVE  us  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 

14.  All  the  supplies  of  life  are  gifts  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

15.  These  are  meted  out  day  by  day  frqm  his  hands. 

16.  It  is  lawful  to  pray  for  temporal  blessings. 

17.  Still  more  precious  is  the  bread  of  heaven,  which  God  bestows 
on  believers. 

AND  FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS  AS  WE  FORGIVE  OUR  DEBTORS. 

18.  Sin  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  debt,  and  as  such  is  imputed 
in  God's  account. 

19.  Creatures  constantly  ofiend  against  one  another. 

20.  Still  more  constantly  do  we  offend  against  God. 

21.  Our  debt  to  God  can  never  be  paid  by  us,  and  must  therefore 
be  freely  forgiven. 

22.  A  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  those  who  have  offended  us,  is 
a  mark  of  being  in  a  state  of  grace. 

AND  LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

23.  Temptation  is  to  be  expected  in  this  world. 
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24.  Temptation  is  a  great  evil. 

25.  The  providence  of  God  is  concerned  in  our  being  brought  into 
circumstances  of  temptation. 

26.  The  power  of  God  can  keep  us  from  temptation,  or  rescue  us 
from  it,  and  is  necessary  for  these  ends. 

27.  Prayer  is  a  means  of  escaping  temptation. 

BUT  DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL  ;  Or  the  evil  one. 

28.  Satan  is  the  great  Tempter. 

29.  We  need  the  power  of  God  to  deliver  us  from  the  adversary. 
3D.  God  is  the  great  deliverer  from  all  evil. 

31.  Deliverance  from  evil,  involves  the  possession  of  all  good. 

32.  Complete  deliverance  from  evil  is  accomplished  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

FOR  THII^  IS  THE  KINGDOM^  ikND  THE  POWER,  AND  THE  OLORT.      AMEN. 

33.  God  is  Omnipotent,  and  as  such  is  the  proper  object  of 
worship. 

34.  The  great  end  of  all  that  we  can  ask  of  God,  and  of  all 
things,  is  the  glory  of  God. 


II.  DUTIES. 

OUR  FATHER  WHICH  ART  IN   HEAVEN. 

1.  In  prayer  we  should  have  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  offering  wor- 
ship for  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

2.  It  is  our  duty  to  regard  God  with  filial  reverence,  faith,  hope 
and  love,  in  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  It  is  right  to  contemplate  God  as  amidst  the  glories  and  holiness 
of  the  heavenly  state. 

HALLOWED  BE  THT  NAME. 

4.  The  duty  of  awful  reverence  for  God. 

5.  The  duty  of  humility  and  filial  dread  in  all  acts  of  worship. 

6.  The  duty  of  reverencing  God's  names,  attributes,  word  and 
works. 

7.  The  duty  of  beginning  our  devotions  with  adoring  views  of  the 
divine  majesty. 

THT  KINGDOM  COME. 

8.  It  is  our  duty  to  desire  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  in  oar- 
selves  and  others. 

9.  It  is  our  duty  to  prefer  the  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom  to  our 
own  private  necessities. 
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10.  It  is  our  duty  to  labour  for  the  establishment  and  increase  of 
this  kingdom. 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE,  IN  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

11.  It  is  our  duty  to  submit  absolutely  to  the  Will  of  God,  in 
precept  and  providence. 

12.  It  is  our  duty  to  desire  the  accomplishment  of  this  will. 

13.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  the  doing  of  God's  will  by  others. 

14.  It  is  our  duty  to  desire  and  aim  after  perfection  in  doing  God's 
will ;  or  universal  holiness. 

15.  It  is  our  duty  to  imitate  the  perfect  obedience  of  angels  in 
heaven. 

GIVE  us  THIS  DAT  OITB  DAILT  BREAD. 

16.  It  is  our  duty  to  feel  dependence  on  God  for  all  supplies  of 
good. 

17.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  these  supplies  day  by  day. 

18.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  contented  with  the  allotment  of  the  day. 

19.  It  is  our  duty  to  resort  to  God  for  temporal  mercies. 

20.  It  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  the  still  more  valuable  supplies  of 
heavenly  food. 

AND  FOROIYE  US  OUR  DEBTS  AS  WE  FOROIYE  OUR  DEBTORS. 

21.  It  is  our  duty  from  the  heart  freely  to  forgive  those  who 
offend  us. 

22.  This  duty  is  especially  appropriate  when  we  draw  near  to  God. 
28.  It  is  our  duty  to  feel  and  repent  of  our  sins  against  God  and 

man. 

24.  It  is  our  duty  to  confess  our  sins. 

25.  It  is  our  duty  to  implore  the  free  forgiveness  of   God,  for 
Christ's  sake. 

26.  It  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  able 
and  ready  to  forgive  sin. 

AND  LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

27.  It  is  our  duty  to  dread  the  occasions  of  sin. 

28.  It  is  our  duty  to  feel  and  acknowledge  our  own  liableness  to 
fall  into  sin. 

29.  It  is  our  duty  to  fly  to  God  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  sin. 

30.  It  is  our  duty  to  avoid  temptation. 

BUT  DELIVER  US  PROM  EVIL. 

31.  It  is  our  duty  to  abhor  sin. 

32.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  vigilant  against  our  adversary,  the  devil. 
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38.  It  is  our  duty  to  ory  to  Gtoi  for  deliveranoe  fron  all  the  con- 
Bequences  of  the  fall. 

34.  It  is  our  duty  to  seek  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

FOB  THINS  IS  THE  KINGDOM,  AND  THE  POWER;  AND  THE  QLORT. 

35.  It  is  our  duty  to  adore  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

36.  It  is  our  duty  to  place  his  glory  above  all. 

*  AMEN. 

37.  It  is  our  duty  to  maintain  to  the  end  of  our  prayers,  the  spirit 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness. 

38.  It  is  our  duty  to  expect  an  answer  to  prayer. 

III.  PROMISES. 

OUR  FATHER  WHICH  ART  IN  HEAVEN. 

•        

1.  God,  in  Christ,  will  prove  himself  the  Father  of  all  sincere 
worshippers  and  true  believers. 

HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 

2.  Grace  may  be  expected,  to  enable  the  believer  to  magnify  and 
sanctify  his  name. 

S.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  that  his  great  and  holy  name  shall  be 
ultimately  glorified. 

THT  KINGDOM  COME. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Messiah  is  certainly  to  prevail  in 
all  the  earth. 

THT  V7ILL  BE  DONE  IN  EARTH,  AS  IT  IS  IN  HEAVEN. 

5.  The  will  of  God  shall  infallibly  be  accomplished. 

6.  God's  Holy  Spirit  will  enable  believers  to  render  an  obedience 
similar  to  that  of  angels  and  glorified  saints. 

7.  True  Christians  shall  one  day  perfectly  do  the  will  of  God,  in 
heaven. 


QIVE  us  THIS  DAT  OUR  DAILT  BREAD. 

8.  Our  heavenly  Father  will  have  regard  to  our  temporal  necessities. 

9.  He  will  supply  these,  day  by  day. 

AND  FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS,  AS  WE  FORGIVE  OUR  DEBTORS. 

10.  Grace  will  dispose  and  enable  true  disciples  to  exercise  for- 
giveness towards  those  who  have  offended  them. 
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11.  Those  who  forgive  shall  be  forgiven. 

12.  For  the  sake  of  Christ,  the  surety,  God  will  fully  absolve  his 
people  from  all  condemnation. 

AND  LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION,  BUT  DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL. 

13.  6od  will  preserve  his  people  from  being  overcome, of  temptation. 

14.  God  will  hear  the  cries  of  sufferer^,  and  give  them  escape 
from  real  evils. 


FOR  THINE  IS  THE  KINQDOM^  AND  THE  POWER,  AND  THE  QLOBT^  FOREVER. 

15.  Christian  hope  may  expect  every  thing  from  a  Father  on  the 
throne. 

16.  The  power  of  God  implies  a  promise  of  the  utmost  help  and 
fullest  salvation. 

17.  All  glory  shall  redound  to  God. 

18.  The  hearing  of  prayer  tends  to  the  glory  of  God. 

AMEN 

19.  Prayer  shall  asssuredly  be  heard.  J.  W.  A. 


THE  FORCE  OF  TRUTH  IN  BOOKS. 

Few  are  ignorant  of  the  admirable  boojc  called  the  ^^  Force  of 
Truth,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator.  In  it  he  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  great  change  in  his  religious  views,  from 
Socinianism  to  pure  evangelical  Calvinism.  A  beautiful  edition  of 
this  valuable  work  is  issued  by  our  Board  of  Publication,  and  all  who 
desire  instruction  should  read  it,  and  endeavour  to  promote  its  circu- 
lation. 

Perhaps  if  the  experience  of  all  were  published,  there  might  be 
found  many  who  have  passed  through  a  change  similar  to  that  of 
Scott.  And  thus  the  experience  of  multitudes  might  illustrate  the 
force  of  truth.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  the  change  in 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  once  & 
cordial  hater  of  Calvinism ;  he  became  a  no  less  cordial  lover  of  all 
that  is  essential  in  it.  You  have  another  instance  in  the  '^  Search  for 
Truth,"  published  by  our  Board. 

My  own  early  training  was  under  Quaker  influence ;  in  my  youth 
I  rarely  attended  any  other  meetings  except  occasionally  a  prayer- 
meeting.  When  I  first  became  thoughtful  on  the  subject  of  religion^ 
I  was  both  Pelagian  and  Arminian— on  some  points  at  least,  for  I 
had  no  system.  Soon  after,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
near  where  I  lived,  and  I  joined  it  at  the  time  of  its  organization ;  but 
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it  was  under  New  School  influence,  and  in  this  connection  and  under 
this  influence  I  was  brought  into  the  ministry.  But  I  am  now,  so  far 
as  I  know,  on  every  point,  thoroughly  Old  School.  The  change, 
however,  in  my  views,  from  Nothingism  to  Calvinism,  has  be^en  very 
gradual,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  force  of  truth. 

A  good  old  neighbour  used  to  lend  me  books ;  and  among  those 
which  were  serviceable  to  me  I  would  name  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  Life  of  Harriet  Newell,  Levi  Par- 
sons, Pliny  Fisk,  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  and  Dickinson's 
Five  Points.  This  last  he  afterwards  gave  me,  and  I  have  it  yet — 
an  old  copy,  once  the  property  of  the  late  Rev.  Methuselah  Baldwin, 
of  Scotchtown,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  Dickinson's  Five  Points! 
This  made  a  Galvinist  of  me.  "Precious  Book,"  wrote  an  aged  and 
infirm  ministering  brother  to  me  lately — precious  indeed !  Our  Board 
of  Publication  have  published  it ;  let  it  be  read  and  scattered  every 
where. 

Another  friend  gave  me  Fisher's  Catechism,  and  Symington  on 
the  Atonement;  and  the  study  of  these  works  and  many  others, 
together  with  the  Bible,  has  made  me  a  thorough  Calvinist  and  a 
Presbyterian  of  the  Old  School ;  and  if  I  am,  or  have  ever  been, 
worth  any  thing  to  the  church,  it  is  because  of  books — because  of  the 
force  of  truth. 

I  have  read  a  very  large  part  of  the  books  published  by  our  Board, 
and  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  their  general  difi'usion.  They  work 
like  leaven  wherever  they  go.  They  have  power ;  they  do  good. 
Scatter  them  abroad.     The  fruit  shall  be  reaped  in  due  time. 

Now  let  me  suggest  to  the  reader, 

1.  If  you  have  the  means,  buy  books,  and  give  them  away.  Let 
the  thought  of  my  old  copy  of  Dickinson's  Five  Points  encourage 
you  in  this.  I  suppose  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  it  to  B.  U.  C.  and  he  gave 
it  to  me.     Read  '*  Grace  Reigning,"  and  go  and  do  likewise. 

2.  Buy  some  books  and  keep  them  to  lend  out.  Have  a  little  cir- 
culating library  of  your  own,  and  thus  you  can  be  doing  good  in  a 
dozen  places  at  once,  and  no  one  can  tell  where  your  influence  will 
end.     Remember  my  old  neighbour  who  lent  me  books ! 

3.  Send  on  a  donation  to  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  thus  aid 
them  in  circulating  books.  They  need  your  help,  and  a  little  given 
just  now  may  put  many  books  in  circulation  this  winter. 

W.  J.  M. 


POPERY  EXAMINED. 

bellarmine's  notes  of  the  church. 

Who  was  Belarmine  ?  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  attain  to 
the  celebrity  with  which  his  name  is  associated  ?  Why  is  he  so  fre- 
quently quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  Romish  controversy  ?     What 
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weight  should  be  attached  to  the  positions  which  he  has  laid  down  and 
defended  ?  and  what  are  the  celebrated  Notes  or  characteristics  which 
he  has  affirmed  to  be  indicative  of  the  true  and  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  ?  These  questions  we  propose  to  answer  in  detail,  some  of 
them  very  briefly  and  we  shall  then  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  true  Notes 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  only  found  to  meet  in  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  our  citi- 
zens generally,  are  in  such  a  state  of  security  and  carelessness 
respecting  the  present  state  and  efforts  which  Popery  is  making  in 
these  United  States  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is  an  incumbent  duty 
to  urge  this  subject  with  more  earnestness  on  the  public  mind  than  our 
fathers  felt  to  be  needful  in  their  day.  We  are  no  alarmists,  we 
have  no  fears  for  the  cause  of  God  nor  for  the  future  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  all  the  wiles  and  eiForts  of  the  man  of  sin.  But  it  is  the 
character  of  a  prudent  general  to  examine  his  position,  especially 
when  in  the  face  of  a  relentless  enemy,  and  though  he  may  feel  per- 
suaded that  his  cause  is  a  righteous  one  and  his  forces  are  adequate 
to  the  emergency,  he  is  aware  that  it  is  essential  to  victory  that  they 
should  be  rightly  marshalled  and  conducted  with  vigour  until  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  are  swept  from  the  field. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Romish  journal  which  has  been  before 
the  public  for  the  last  three  months  although  written  in  a  bragga- 
docia  spirit,  and  often  setting  up  the  skin  of  the  lion  when  there  is 
little  or  no  life  and  strength  within,  yet  contains  such  facts  as 
demand  attention  from  the  evangelical  churches  of  this  great  land. 

"  Within  the  memory  of  the  rising  generation,  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the 
United  States  was  composed  of  only  one  old  venerable  Archbishop,  with  three  or 
four  suffragans  and  about  one  hundred  priests.  The  Caiholic  population  which  was 
confined  mostly  to  the  eastern  and  northern  States,  were  so  few  in  number,  that 
you  could  scarcely  find  them.  Twenty  years  ago,  Catholicity  was  unknown  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  southern  and  western  States ;  twenty,  nay,  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  but  one  Catholic  journal  published  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty  years  ago,  a  white  choker  in  the  backwoods,  and  even  in  the  large  cities 
of  our  country,  could  mount  the  stump  or  the  pulpit  and  toll  his  congregation 
long  stories  aDout  priesfs  horns,  prohibition  of  the  Dible,  &c.  £c.  Uow  changed 
is  the  picture  I  At  this  day  our  Hierarchy  numbers  about  thirty  archbishops 
and  bishops,* — we  have  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  clergymen,  and  our  Catholic 
population  is  large  enough  to  employ  the  services  of  twice  as  many  more.  We 
are  no  longer  numbered  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  but  by  millions.  We  are 
no  longer  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  few  States,  but  we  are  spread  throughout 
^  the  whole  country.  We  no  longer  meet  in  a  private  room  of  some  obscure 
'  dwelling-house  to  worship,  but  the  largest  edifices  and  tallest  spires  that  adorn 

*  At  least  three  more  may  now  be  added  to  the  nnmber  of  the  Hierarohy.  The  late  con- 
secration of  Romish  Bishops  in  New  York  has  supplied  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  supporters  of  the  system  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy.  In  the  translation 
of  the  Bishop's  oath  which  was  circulated  among  the  public  and  which  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers,  all  the  alarming  clauses  and  those  passages  which  indicated  the  persecuting 
spirit  and  unchanged  claims  of  the  Papacy  were  carefully  suppressed.  Bren  now  when  the 
hiatus  has  been  filled  up,  how  few  are  there  among  us  who  are  willing  to  believe  that  these 
claims  are  so  extraTagant  and  lead  to  consequences  so  atrocious  as  every  one  who  tho- 
roughly understands  the  system  knows  they  do. 
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our  cities,  are  pointed  out  and  known  as  Catholic  Churches.  The  priests  no 
longer  find  it  necessary  to  walk  from  house  to  house  to  inform  the  few  scattered 
members  of  his  flock  at  what  time  there  will  be  divine  service  in  the  church ;  but  • 
every  morning  from  the  break  of  day  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  can  be  seen  , 
crowds  of  worshippers  flocking  to  our  churches.  We  are  no  longer  numbered 
solely  among  immigrants,  but  about  one-fourth  of  us  are  converts,*  and  about  one- 
ihira  of  us  are  nativ'e  born.  We  are  no  longer  regarded  as  an  entirely  illiterate  class 
of  human  beings,  since  our  schools  and  colleges  are  the  most  numerous,  according 
to  our  population  in  the  country ;  and  tHe  ablest  and  most  learned  of  our  oppo- 
nents— the  pillars  of  the  Protestant  sects  are  daily  comine  over  to  us.  Not  one 
newspaper,  out  twenty  or  more,  together  with  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals 
are  busily  engaged  in  reproducing  Catholic  literature  and  vindicating  Catholic 
rights.  We  are  no  longer  pointed  at  as  belonging  solely  to  what  is  called  the 
common  class  of  people,  but  we  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  offices  knovni  to 
our  government  and  in  every  trade  and  profession  of  life.  Those  who  would 
break  us  on  the  rack,t  or  bum  us  at  the  stake  if  they  had  the  power,  will  kneel 
down  and  worship  us  for  our  votes  when  an  election  is  coming  on.''^ 

We  quote  the  above,  not  to  suggest  to  our  readers  any  lengthened 
r  formal  reply.  It  were  easy  to  advert  to  the  lands  whence  these 
x'apal  emigrants  come,  and  to  show  the  misery  from  which  under  the 
demoralizing  and  enslaving  power  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood  they 
have  fled.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  Papal  Mexico  and  Brazil,  and 
Lower  Canada,  to  the  magnificent  rivers  inviting  commerce  and  the 
fertile  regions  awaiting  the  industrial  activity  of  settlers  in  these 
lands,  and  to  ask  why  rather  to  a  soil  and  to  a  society  made  what 
they  are  by  Protestantism  than  to  such  regions  which  also  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Popery — do  these  suffering  ones  come.  It  were  easy 
to  point  to  the  freedom  which  they  here  possess — even  freedom  from 
their  own  priesthood — ^and  to  the  elevating  social  influences  of  a  Pro- 
testant community  which  here,  as  also  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  have 
helped  to  raise  the  condition  of  Romanists  above  that  which  they 
occupy  in  any  purely  Papal  land.  It  were  easy  to  adduce  the  statistics 
of  Romish  priests  themselves,  to  show  how  much  on  the  whole.  Po- 
pery has  lost  by  emigration  to  this  country,  and  to  prove  that  there 
are  influences  here  at  work  which  have  only  to  be  sustained  with  vig- 
our, in  order  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome.  We  quote  the 
passage  rather  to  show  what  emigration  is  actually  doing  for  the 
Papacy  among-  us,  both  as  to  the  increase  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
various  agencies  which  are  now  at  work  to  retain  the  votaries  of  the 
system  and  to  add  to  their  numbers  by  such  machinery  as  Rome  can 
so  unscrupulously  wield.  The  plans  of  the  Papacy  are  always  deeply 
laid.  Rome  can  look  to  the  future  and  wait  until  her  schemes  are 
^  matured  and  the  fruit  has  become  ripe.  We  point  then  to  the  Popery 
among  us,  and  to  the  duty  which  such  a  state  of  society  involves ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  our  readers  on  the  subject  of  Romish 
teaching  so  that  they  may  be  familiar  with  the  most  convincing  and 
powerful  arguments  which  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  ever 
brought  forward,  we  propose  to  take  up  and  examine  the  positions 
of  the  greatest  chai^pion  which  the  See  of  Rome  has  ever  produced. 

*  This  is  too  glaring,    f  The  rack  is  a  familiar  implement  of  the  Papaoj. 
X  The  Shepherd  of  the  Valley,  September  lOtb,  1853. 
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OardiDal  Robert  Bellarmikb,  or  Bellarmino,  was  a  nephew  of 
Pope  Marcellus  11.  and  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
was  born  in  Tuscany,  in  1542,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1621,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  ever  admitted  that  he  was  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful controversialist  and  defender  of  Papacy  which  their  church  has 
ever  produced.  He  was  born  two  years  after  that  Paul  III.  by  his 
Bull  had  sanctioned  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  which  Loyola  had  insti- 
tuted in  1534 ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  age,  the  Pope  being  con- 
strained by  the  pressure  of  the  Reformation  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
abuses  of  the  church  which  had  long  been  so  flagrant  on  the  other, 
consented  to  assemble  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  met  in  1545,  the 
year  before  Luther,  having  finbhed  his  warfare,  was  called  away  to  his 
rest.  The  scriptures  had  been  translated  by  Luther*  Melancthon 
had  prepared  his  celebrated  Confession.  At  Worms  and  Spires  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  been  condemned,  and  yet  the 
Reformation  advanced  so  that  in  1536  the  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants divided  Germany  very  nearly  equally  between  them.  The 
ingratitude  of  Geneva  had  been  displayed  towards  Calvin,  and  in  view 
of  their  errors  the  citizens  had  received  him  back  again  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1541,  the  year  before  Bellarmine  was  bom.  We  refer 
to  these  dates  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  were  sustained  were  now  fully  before  the 
mind  of  Europe.  The  Reformed  and  Papal  parties  had  taken  their 
ground  and  hitherto  the  argument  had  by  the  consent  of  mankind 
when  not  controlled  by  the  secular  power,  been  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Rome  sighed  for  a  defender  to  uphold 
her  cause,  and  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  her  greatest 
champion  appeared. 

After  an  elementary  education  such  as  a  person  of  his  rank  and 
station  might  command,  Bellarmine  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  on  the  80th  of  September  1560.  His  pro- 
gress in  learning  was  so  great  and  he  attained  in  early  life  such  a 
reputation  that  he  was  ordered  to  preach  even  before  he  was  ordained 
priest,  which  rank  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Cornelius  Janse- 
nius,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  in  1569.  He  taught  divinity  at  Louvain  and 
preached  there  in  Latin  with  so  distingui^ed  a  reputation  that  even 
from  Holland  and  England,  several  Protestants  went  to  hear  him. 
After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  the  low  countries  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  was  appointed  in  1576  to  read  Controversial  lectures  by 
Pope  Gregory  Xill.  in  the  new  college  which  that  Pope  had  founded. 
So  successfully  did  he  acquit  himself  in  that  situation,  that  Siztus  Y. 
when  sending  Cardinal  Cajetan  as  his  Nuncio  in  the  time  of  the 
League,  appointed  Bellarmine  as  his  divine  in  that  legation  in  case 
there  might  be  any  occasion  for  his  entering  into  any  dispute  with  the 
Protestants.  He  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  six  months,  when  he 
was  gradually  promoted  from  one  rank  to  another,  until  in  1599  ho 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal  at  the  instance  of  Clement  VUI. 
who  on  his  nomination  used  these  remarkable  words  regarding  him, 
^^  We  choose  him  because  the  church  of  God  does  not  possess  A^ 
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equal  in  learning.'*     Four  years  afterwards  he  was  created  arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  and  having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  See   for 
about  four  years,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Paul  V.,  who  thought 
that  his  great  talents,  learning  and  zeal  could  be  better  employed   in 
the  councils  of  the  papacy.     In  this  situation  he  remained  until  his 
death.     His  elevation  to  the  pontificial  chair  was  often  suggested, 
and  Henry  IV.  considering  him  the  least  objectionable  of  the  candi- 
dates in  his  time,  wished  for  his  election.     On  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conclave  of  Leo  XI.,  he  had  a  majority  of  votes,  and  again  in  the 
conclave  of  Paul  V.  it  was  seriously  designed  by  many  to  nominate 
him.     He  had  condemned  in  his  writings  the  lax  discipline  and  im- 
morality of  the  monastic  institutions ;   and  while  it  appears  that  he 
had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  papal  throne,  he  has 
left  registered  a  solemn  vow  that,  if  he  were  elected,  he  would  abolish  the 
system  of  favouritism  and  corruption  which  prevailed.     His  determi- 
nation was  never  put  to  the  test;  for  the  electors  aware  of  his  ten- 
dency and  believing  him,  as  is  avowed  by  his  eulogistic  papist  biogra- 
pher, to  be  too  honest  and  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  he  was  saved  from 
any  effort  to  encounter  the  fraud,  falsehood,  intrigue  and  corruption 
which  had  reigned  in  full  vigour  at  Rome. 

His  works  are  very  numerous ;  most  of  them  written  in  Latin,  in  a 
clear  and  concise  style,  though  by  no  means  clothed  with  elegance  or 
eloquence.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Disputations  or  Controversies, 
concerning  the  cardinal  points  which  are  at  issue  between  the  Romish 
and  Reformed  Churches,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
fourth  book  of  the  second  volume  comprises  his  famous  ^^  Notes  (or 
Signs  or  Proofs)  of  the  (true)  Church.  '* 

When  his  controversial  works  appeared  they  were  not  considered 
at  the  time,  nor  have  they  been  since  esteemed,  as  his  own  mere 
opinions,  but  as  authorized  vindications  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  Popery,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  They  were  revised 
altered  and  corrected  in  later  editions  under  the  authority  of  the  Pa- 
pal government;  and  they  now  stand  as  the  most  powerful  defence, 
and  most  authentic  and  genuine  record  of  that  twin  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rule.  There  have  not  been  wanting  great  names,  such  as  that 
of  Scaliger,  who  have  held,  that  Bellarmine  did  not  conscientiously 
believe  the  doctrines  and  hold  the  principles  which  he  publicly  advo- 
cated; but  to  this  estimate  of  his  character  we  can  by  no  means  agree. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  facts  which  his  biographers  record  and  the 
whole  circumstances  of  his  laborious  career,  which  were  all  and  at  all 
times  in  the  same  direction,  will  show  that  his  mind  was  fully  under 
the  sway  of  Romish  tenets  and  that  an  unwavering  veneration  for 
the  long  established  prerogatives  of  the  papacy  was  among  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  his  mind. 

Indeed  no  writer  ever  showed  more  ardour  in  sustaining  the  assump- 
tions of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  has  laboured  with  infinite  zeal 
and  adduced  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  papal  armory  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  Church  in  things  spiritual 
but  that  he  possessed  the  power  likewise  of  deposing  sovereign 
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{Mrinoes,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  "Treatise  about  the  Power  of  the  Popes 
in>Temporal  Matters,"  a  Work  which  was  condemned  by  the  Catholic 
parliament  of  Paris  as  dangerous  to  all  civil  government  and  pushing 
the  pretensions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  an  extravagant  excess. 
And  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  very  work  was  placed  by  order 
of  Sixtus  V.  among  the  condemned  books  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Inquisition,  because  Bellarlnine  maintained  that  the  deposing  power 
of  the  Pope  was  incUrect  and  not  direct ;  or  in  other  words  because 
he  did  fiot  sufficiently  assert  and  defend  the  papal  right  and  claim 
to  univ^ersal  despotism  as  being  authorised  by  the  immediate  fiat  of 
fiea¥on !  He  wore  out  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Church  and 
gradually  sunk  into  some  of  the  most  absurd  and  filthy  habits  of  asce- 
ticism. He  would  not  permit  the  gnats  and  vermin  that  tormented 
him  to  be  killed,  because  ''their  present  life  was  their  on\ j paradise, 
and  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  it."  At  his  death  according 
to  his  Romish  biographers,  he  bequeathed  the  one  half  of  his  soul  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  half  to  Jesus  Christ !  and  thus  fin- 
ished ono  of  the  most  laborious  lives  which  have  ever  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  superstition  and  tyranny.  After  his  demise  it  was  seri- 
ously contemplated  to  place  him  in  the  calendar  of  the  Saints  because  of 
the  extraordinary  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Romish 
Church  by  his  writings.  Out  of  seventeen  cardinals  we  are  informed 
by  a  Romish  historian  that  ten  voted  for  his  canonieation  (Dupin, 
Cent.  XVII.  book  6.)  So  great  was  the  impression  that  his  talents 
and  character  had  made  even  on  the  intrigue  and  corruption  of  Rome. 

The  only  Romish  Divine  of  controversial  celebrity  in  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  centuries,  who  approximated  to  Bellarmine  in  effective 
services  to  the  Papacy,  was  Bossuet,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  and 
while  they  resembled  each  other  in  their  untiring  zeal  to  uphold  the 
church,  they  were  in  many  respects  exceedingly  dissimilar.  The 
genius  of  Bellarmine  fitted  him  for  synthetic  construction.  He 
aimed  at  building  up  a  fortress  around  the  church,  from  which  it 
might  in  safety  assert  its  prerogatives  and  send  forth  its  high  behests 
to  Princes,  Potentates  and  abject  Peers.  For  the  erection  of  such  a 
structure  he  wrought  up  the  materials  which  during  an  assiduous  life 
he  has  collected  and,  with  an  untiring  devotion,  he  reared  fortress 
after  fortress  until  he  thought  his  work  secure.  Bossuet^  although 
at  times  dogmatic,  excelled  especially  when  forcing  his  way  into  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  he  sought  to  divide  their  forces  or  to  confound 
them  by  leading  them  to  assail  each  other.  Bellarmine  builds  up  a 
system  and  so  strengthens  it  that  it  can  go  forth  in  unresisting  energy 
to  accomplish  all  that  unlimited  rule  may  demand.  Bossuet  enters 
the  ranks  of  his  opponents  and  persuading  every  separate  regiment 
that  they  are  not  the  whole  army  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  use 
in  resisting,  prepares  the  way  for  all  to  submit  to  the  authority  which 
Bellarmine  by  his  synthetic  process  had  so  laboriously  constructed. 
BeUarmine  was  at  home  in  deducing  from  Romish  premises  the  con- 
sequences, both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  gave  to  the  papal  court 
an  unquestionable  sway.    Bossuet  revelled  in  the  supposed  discre- 
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paiicy  of  opinion  between  the  various  shades  of  Protestantism  and 
in  his  demonstrations  that,  as  all  separatists  from  "  The  Churclr    of 
Christ"  had  fallen  into  soul-destroying  heresy,  so  Protestantism  which 
rejected  the  church  of  Rome,  must  either  lapse  into  Socinianism    or 
Infidelity.     Bossuet  in   his  "  Expositions   of   the  Doctrine   of     the 
Roman  Catholic  Church*'  attempted  the  dogmatic  style  of    contro- 
versy, and  won  laurels  by  his  work  which  among  its  trophies  enumer- 
ates the  conversion  of    Marshal  Turrene, — the  commendation  of  two 
i  Archbishops,  nine  Bishops  and  three  Cardinals — which  was  twice 

approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  and  which  the  clergy  of  France 
!    j  marked  with   their   imprimatur,    declaring    that   it   contained     the 

doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  yet  after  all  in  this  cele- 
brated iperformance  he  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  Bellarmine.  It 
is  in  his  "  History  of  the  Variations  in  the  Protestant  churches,"  in 
which  Bossuet  displays  his  own  peculiar  powers,  by  his  effort  to  iden- 
tify Protestantism  in  principle  and  fact  with  every  heresy  of  a  former 
i!  age  in  so  far  as  they  and  it  were  equally  different  from  each  other 

and   from  the  Church  of   Christ,  and  consequently  none  of   them 
entitled  to  that  appellation  or  to  assume  the  possession  of  its  powers. 
It  is  only  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  celebrated  work   that  ho 
assumes  the  dogmatical  character,  and  here  again  he  moves  in  the 
wake  of  Bellarmine,  while  he  endeavours  to  show  the  divine  authority 
of  the  church,  her  marks,  and  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of   them.     Bellarmine  is  the  type  of 
Italian  Popery  where  the  spiritual  openly  lords  it  over  the  temporal ; 
Bossuet  is  the  exemplar  of  the  French  Romanist,  kept  in  some 
measure  of  control  by  a  powerful  central  civil  power.     Bellarmine 
sets  forth  the  wholesale  demands  and  most  enslaving  claims  of  the 
Papacy  before  the  Italian  mind  without  any  guile.     Bossuet^  writing 
for  Protestants  and  in  a  land  where  civil  law  had  a  place  and  authority, 
rubs  off  all  asperities  and  presents  the  Papal  system  in  the  most 
inoffensive  and  attractive  form.     The  former  writes  to  rule,  the  latter 
to  win.     Bellarmine  is  a  legislator,  Bossuet  is  a  special  pleader  at 
the  bar.     Bossuet  is  plausible ;  Bellarmine  is  open  and  candid.    Bos- 
suet grasps  a  principle  and  yet  fears  to  show  the  results  to  which  it 
may  lead ;  Bellarmine  stands  on  a  principle  and  proclaims  to  all  the 
w^orld  the  length  and  breadth  and  heighth  and  depth  of  every  conse- 
quence of  his  theory.     In  address  Bossuet  excelled ;  in  iron  stead- 
fastness Bellarmine  stood  supreme.     Both  were  devoted  to  Rome  and 
both  served  the  Papacy  in  an  eminent  degree.     They  were  different 
in  character,  but  each  possessed  the  attainments  which  fitted  him  for 
his  country  and  his  age. 

The  examination  of  Bellarmine's  Notes  it  will  thus  be  perceived,  is 
•  almost  equivalent  to  a  dissection  of  the  decrees  of  a  Council,  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  a  Pope ;  and  we  trust  that  ere  the  series  is  con- 
cluded, we  shall  to  a  certain  extent  have  contributed  to  awaken  the 
|i ;  1  minds  of  some  members  of  our  Church  to  a  more  intelligent  under- 

standing of  the  claims  and  the  consequences  of  those  claims,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual^  which  are  still  put  forth  by  Rome.    In  Eng- 
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land  where  the  controversy  had  slumbered  for.  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, there  arose  a  race  that  knew  not  the  Papacy.  The  rulers  in 
their  ignorance  dealt  with  the  system  as  if  it  were  a  Protestant  sect ; 
and  the  people  in  their  ignorance  permitted  their  blind  leaders  to  have 
their  way.  And  thus  was  the  system  nurtured  so  that  out  of  weak- 
ness it  became  strong  and  now  it  is  able  to  turn  round  and  bite  the 
hand  that  fed  it.  English  ignorance  and  apathy  saw  not  that  the 
system  was  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  British  extravagance 
and  folly  have  in  vain  attempted  by  endowments  and  largesses  to  tame 
it  down  and  hold  it  under  rule.  While  among  the  ignorant  in  Britain 
some  have  been  proselyted,  even  while  they  do  not  hold  the  odious 
doctrines  which  in  morals  and  in  civil  affairs  are  felt  to  be  as  a  lever 
in  the  hands  of  Bomish  casuists ;  and  whilst  many  of  the  emotional 
and  poetic  among  the  upper  classes,  who  never  knew  the  gospel, 
have  been  attracted  by  the  architecture,  the  music,  the  painting,  the 
processions  and  aesthetic  influences  which  Jesuitism  so  well  under- 
stands to  use,  even  yet  the  rulers  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  in  Britain  are  not  awake  to  the  danger  that  is  nigh.  Let  us 
be  warned,  and  with  the  light  of  history  to  guide  us,  let  us  hoed  the 
signs  of  the  times.  As  the  lovers  of  freedom — a  freedom  which  our 
fathers  dearly  bought  from  Rome,  and  a  civil  freedom  which  again  the 
gospel  in  the  hearts  and  hands  of  their  descendants  in  a  later  age 
enabled  them  to  win  for  us  and  our  posterity,  let  us  hold  fast  by  the 
truth  of  the  living  God.  It  is  the  truth  which  has  made  us  and  can 
alone  make  any  nation  free ;  and  it  is  the  truth  alone  which  will 
keep  us  free.  As  asserters  of  our  liberty  which  we  desire  to  hand 
down  unimpaired  to  generations  yet  to  come,  we  shall  hold  up  the 
truth ;  and  contrasting  it  with  the  claims  and  arguments  of  those  who 
would  close  our  Bibles,  overthrow  our  churches,  withhold  from  us  the 
blessed  gospel  and  hand  us  over  to  the  headship  of  a  foreign  power, 
we  shall  seek  to  do  our  part  in  hastening  the  time  when  the  great 
spiritual  Babylon  shall  be  thrown  down  and  when  the  exultant  voice 
of  grateful  praise  shall  arise  saying  '^  Alleluia ;  salvation  and  glory, 
and  honour  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  G'od !"  W.  B. 


ON  MAKING  A  PROFESSION  OF  RELIGION. 

[From  the  Ghristiui  Witness.    London.]  * 

Here  vre  purpose  describing  the  characters  invited  to  unite  with 
the  Church;  to  press  the  invitation;  and  to  answer  the  objections 
usuallybrought  against  it. 

I.  ne  may  not  open  the  door  of  the  Church  so  wide^  and  break 
down  every  fence  to  the  Lord's  table,  so  as  to  invite  all  people  to 
communion. — All  are  invited  to  the  house  of  God,  with  a  free  and 
cordial  welcome.    All  are  invited  to  Jesus  Christ  for  grace,  mercy, 
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and  salvation.  And  all  who  have  come  to  the  Saviour — -who  believer 
in  him,  love  hira^  and  follow  him,  are  cordially  invited  to  join  hi» 
people,  and  to  commemorate  his  love  and  death  at  his  taUe* 

IL  We  press  the  invitation  by  the  following  weighty  consider- 
j  ations, 

j  First,    Tke  authority  and  command  of  our  Xord.— He  founded 

I  the  Ghareh,  and  is  himself  the  Head.     He  gave  the  laws  of  chnrcb 

discipline  (Matt,  xviii.  15-18) ;  and  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
said,  *^  Do  this  in  rememberance  of  me."  Panl  commended  certain  of 
Macedonia,  saying  (2  Cor.  viii.  5),  "  They  first  gave  themselves  to 
the  Lord,  and  unto  as  by  the  will  of  God."  This,  then,  is  the  will 
of  God,  the  plain  command  of  our  Lord.  Why  should  i/ou  nol  be 
conformed  to  that  will  and  obedient  to  that  command  ? 

Second.  Your  own  spiritual  advantage. — Union  with  the  Lord's 
people,  and  communion  at  his  table,  are  singularly  fitted  to  promote 
this  happy  end,  to  awaken  and  increase  in  your  hearts  love  to  the 
Redeemer,  hatred  of  sin,  gratitude  to  God,  and  affection  for  bis 
people.  This  is  the  true  confirmation.  And  do  you  not  need  such 
spiritual  help  ?  Do  you  not  desire  it  ?  Can  you  expect  it  in  the 
neglect  of  means ;  or  can  you  have  any  warrantable  objection  to 
the  means  Divinely  appointed  ? 

Third,  The  benefit  of  others^  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Saviour's 
causey  loudly  call  upon  you  to  join  his  people^  and  come  to  his  table.-^ 
This  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  many— would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  your  minister  ;  and  instead  of  being  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  others,  it  would  be  a  Christian  and  proper  example  to  them,  and 
many  may  be  led  to  imitate  it. 

III.  We  propose  answering  some  of  the  objections  usually  made 
against  taking  this  course. 

**  1  am  too  young  to  be  a  member,  and  to  take  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord/' — ^Not  so.  If  you  "remember  your  Creator, "^  and  love  the 
Saviour,  you  are  the  babes  of  his  family  and  the  lambs  of  his 
flock.  You  are  welcomed.  None  may  forbid  you ;  and  a  great 
blessing  it  may  prove  to  you  in  after  years. 

"/aw  not  baptized.*' — From  the  views  or  neglect  of  your  parents, 
perhaps  this  was  omitted  in  your  infancy.  But  even  now,  why  not 
honour  your  Lord  in  that  ordinance,  and  in  that  way  which  you  deen) 
Scriptural  ? 

"  /  am  not  worthy.'' — And  none  are,  in  the  sense  of  merit.  More- 
over, a  sense  of  your  unworthiness  is  a  considerable  recommendationr 
The  question  is ;  Do  you  feel  your  need  of  a  Saviour  'i  Are  you 
willing  to  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ  ? — to  follow  and  obey  him  ? 
"  The  weak  in  faith"  is  to  be  received,  and  "  not  to  doubtful  dispu- 
ations." 

"ij(  is  such  a  very  solemn  thing."  And  so  is  prayer,  and  yet 
you  would  not  on  any  account  live  without  it.  The  superstitious 
have  clothed  tbo  Lord's  Supper  with  terrors  which  do  not  belong  to 
it.     To  think  ut*  the  Saviour*B  love,  to  know  our  interest  in  him,  and 
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to  enjoy  his  presence,  will  divest  the  ordinance  of  terror,  and  render 
it  delightful  and  profitable. 

"/  fear  I  should  disgrace  the  cause.'' — But  do  you  not  fear  lest 
the  cause  of  Christ  should  be  dishonoured  and  injured  by  your  present 
position  and  backwardness  ?  May  not  this  course  recommended  be  the 
very  means  of  preserving  and  strengthening  you  ?  The  way  of  duty 
is  the  path  of  safety^ 

"Jit  mould  excite  displeasure  and  opposition.*' — ^Not  perhaps  as 
you  apprehend.  Or  if  it  should,  what  then  ?  Are  you  not  required 
to  love  the  Saviour  above  all  others  ? — to  confess  him  before  men, 
and  take  up  your  cross  and  follow  him  ?  Consider  what  he  endured 
for  you,  and  be  ashamed  to  shrink  from  his  cause  because  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  enemies  i 

"  I  can  be  saved  without  joining  a  church  or  participating  in  the 
Lords  Supper^  and  many  are  none  the  better  for  being  members  and 
communicants." — True ;  and  it  is  possible  to  be  saved  without  public 
worship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lame  and  the  deaf;  and  some  are  none 
the  better  for  it.  But  does  that  justify  your  neglect  ?  Jesus  say&, 
"^Do  this;"  will  you  reply,  "No,  I  can  be  saved  without  it?" 

**  All  things  are  readj,  come  avray, 
Nor  \i'eak  excuses  frame; 
Crowd  to  your  places  at  the  feaart, 
And  bless  the  Founder's  name."  -J.  M. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  TURCO-RUSSIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  present  trouble  between  Russia  and  Turkey  grew  out  of  the 
claim  of  Russia  to  exercise  a  sort  of  Protectorate  over  the  members 
of  the  Greek  church  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  After  various  nego- 
tiations, Prince  Menschikoff,  the  Russian  minister,  gave  the  Czar's 
ultimatum,  which  the  Sultan  without  hesitation  rejected.  The  Four 
Powers  then  offered  their  arbitration,  and  framed  a  note  which  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties  as  the  basis  of  peace. 
The  note  proposed  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  that  he 
would  make  the  Greek  Christians  equal  participators  '^  in  the  advan- 
tages conceded  to  other  Christians  by  conventions  or  special  agree- 
ments."* The  Czar  immediately  accepted  the  Vienna  note  as  satis- 
factory; lut  the  Sultan  insisted  upon  adding  the  words,  ^^  being 
Ottoman  subjects.*'' 

The  Four  Powers,  or  at  least  England  and  France,  intended  the 
note  to  be  adverse  to  the  ultimatum  of  Prince  Menschikoff  which 
virtually  claimed  a  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Greek  church  in 
Turkey ;  but  the  Sultan  saw  at  a  glance  that  every  thing  was  con- 
ceded to  Russia.  The  negotiators  of  the  arbitration,  however,  thought 
the  Ottoman  addition  entirely  needless  and  hypercritical.     The  Lon- 
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don  Times  said :  ^^  It  is  clear  as  facts  can  make  it,  that  the   question 
between  the  two  notes  [the  Vienna  note  and  the  same  with  the  Otto- 
man addition]  is  a  question  of  words  only;  for  the  intent  and    spirit 
of  the  instruments,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Conference,  were 
the  same/*     It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  diplomatists  of  England 
and  France  were  completely  outwitted  ;*  for  the  Russian  £mperor 
soon  announced  publicly  his  interpretation  of  the  Vienna  note,  and 
claimed  it  as  sanctioning  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  own    ulti- 
matum.    The  English  and  French  have  at  last  had  their  eyes  opened.  . 
The  London  Times  admits  its  error.     The  Turkish  addition  of  ^^  being 
Ottoman  subjects"  it  may  be  here  remarked,  was  intended   to  dis- 
tinguish  the  mass  of  the  Greek  church  in  Turkey  from  the  small  com- 
munities of  Christians  which  have  certain  advantages  of  civil   and 
religious  freedom,  and  which  enjoy  almost  entire  independence  of 
Turkish  authority ;  for,  being  amenable  by  special  convention  to  their 
respective  embassies  and  not  to  the  Porte,  they  are  not  properly 
"  Ottoman  subjects.^'     The  Times  now  says,  "  It  must  be   obvious 
that  the  Four  Powers  could  never  have  intended  that  several  millions 
of  Ottoman  subjects,  of  the  Greek  church,  should  have  been  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  from  Turkish  authorities  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Russia."     Yet  this  is  what  Russia  has  been  contending 
for,  all  along,  and  what  the  original  Vienna  note  really  authorizes 
her  to  demand. 

These  are  the  facts.  Now  for  the  illustration.  These  facts  illus- 
trate the  HERESIES  IN  THE  CHURCH,  which  creep  in  surreptitiously, 
and  almost  always  with  the  plea  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
different  forms  of  expressing  the  same  thing  !  Error ists  are  cunning 
diplomatists,  like  Russia  and  Austria,  who  framed  the  Vienna  note 
I       ';  in  a  way  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  England,  France,  and  Prus- 

sia. The  friends  of  truth,  on  the  other  band,  who  are  quick  in 
detecting  the  evasions  of  phraseology,  are  often  branded  with  being 
like  Turks  and  infidels.  Forms  of  speech,  which  to  the  casual 
observer,  and  even  to  some  of  the  learned,  appear  identical,  may 
have  hidden  variations  suflScient  to  justify  open  warfare. 

We  have  seen  venerable  men  imposed  upon  by  a  youthful  theolo- 
gical diplomatist.  Being  a  candidate,  known  to  entertain  erroneous 
views  of  original  sin,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  a  long  and  skilful 
cross-examination.  Whereupon,  one  of  the  fathers,  thinking  it  un- 
kind to  trouble  the  young  man  so  much,  proposed  to  settle  the  matter 
by  a  single  question,  viz.,  "  Do  you  believe  that  dispositions  may  be 
themselves  sinful?'*  ''Certainly;*'  replied  the  young  man.  The 
answer  satisfied  the  good  minister,  just  as  the  Vienna  note  satisfied 
the  English  ambassador.  But  some  of  the  members  of  Presbytery 
saw  that  the  young  diplomatist  could  answer  the  question  as  he  did, 
without  applying'  it  to  original  sin. 

Look  out  for  Vienna  notes  among  errorists. 


•  Austria  was  probably  in  the  secret,  and  helped  to  hoodwink  the  other  Powers. 
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UNCONSIDERED  TRUTHS  * 

**  Mj  people  doth  not  consider." 

The  want  of  consideration  is  as  serious  and  as  dangerous  as  the 
want  of  knowledge.  The  man  who  sees  a  precipice  before  him,  or  a 
deep  chasm  at  his  feet,  and,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  fails  to  observe 
the  difference  between  the  empty  void  and  the  solid  ground,  will  fall 
over  as  certainly,  and  be  injured  as  severely,  as  if  he  had  been  wholly 
deprived  of  vision.  The  foolish  virgins,  though  they  knew  that  the 
cry  "  the  bridegroom  cometh"  might  at  any  moment  be  raised,  are 
shut  out  from  the  marriage  feast  as  inexorably  as  if  they  had  all 
along  been  in  deepest  ignorance  of  their  position.  Many  people  say 
they  know  what  is  right — they  have  been  trained  by  religious  parents 
— have  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures — have  their  book-shelves 
stored  with  excellent  books,  and  have  every  Sabbath  been  listening 
to  intelligent  and  enlightening  preaching ;  but  what  though  all  this 
were  true,  if  they  will  not  reflect  on  what  has  been  taught  them  ? 
The  discoveries  of  new  truth  are  admired  and  talked  of ;  but  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  of  usefulness,  they  who  can  induce  their 
neighbours  to  think  seriously  on  what  they  know  already,  will  pro- 
bably benefit  society  more  than  the  most  brilliant  inventors  are  ever 
likely  to  do. 

It  is  a  great  truth,  and  too  little  considered,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  immortal.  The  very  nature  of  the  soul — an  active,  thinking,  rest- 
less, principle — its  boundless  capacity  of  progress — its  feelings  im- 
planted in  it  by  the  great  Creator,  specially  its  horror  of  annihila- 
tion, and  ^^  this  pleasing  hope — this  fond  desire  and  longing  after 
immortality;"  the  analogy  of  external  creation  which  furnishes 
examples  of  change  and  improvement  remarkably  like  that  implied 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body — these  considerations  alone,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  cannot  die, 
at  least  shut  out  any  contrary  conclusion  as  a  resting  place  for  a 
rational  mind.  This  doctrine,  however,  the  word  of  God  plainly 
affirms,  and  every  professing  Christian  acknowledges.  But  is  the 
great  truth  duly  considered  ?  When,  for  example,  a  child  is  born 
into  the  world,  is  it  sufficiently  remembered,  that  in  that  birth,  an 
existence  has  begun  which  shall  never  terminate,  world  without  end — 
that  a  stream  of  life  has  started  forth,  which  shall  run  on  and  on 
into  eternity?  If  an  heir  is  born  to  some  great  estate,  there  is 
rejoicing  among  the  tenants  and  retainers;  bonfires  are  kindled,  and 
the  feast  is  spread,  to  show  how  much  the  event  is  appreciated. 
How  little  of  such  interest  is  shown,  when  the  simple  fact  is  heard 
of  that  one  is  born  an  heir  of  immortality !  Is  it  enough  thought 
of  by  parents  when  training  their  children,  that  they  are  educating 
for  eternity  ?     Is  it  not  often  forgotten  by  Sabbath  teachers,  when 

*  From  the  United  Preabjterian  Magazine  of  Scotland. 
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they  are  apt  to  lose  patience  with  dull  or  obstinate  or  careless  scholars, 
— that  they  are  striving  for  souls  which  shall  never  cease  to   be  ? 
When  professing  Christians  are  so  busy  from  morn   till  night,  anci 
from  Sabbath  to   Sabbath  in  the  business  of  this  world — that  they' 
cannot  allow  their  soul  an  hour's  rest  for  calm  and  serious  spiritual 
reflection,  do  they  consider  that  the  spirit  which  stirs  within  them^ 
and  for  which  they  are  labouring  so  little,  is  a  deathless  principle, 
which  will  surrive  the   wreck    of  ages   and   the   crash   of  worlds  ? 
Surely,   if  the  fact  were  earnestly  pondered  and  practically  dealt 
with,  there  would  be  less  fretfulness  about  momentary  trouble? — less 
anxiety  about  worldly  hopes — less  absorption  of  the  heart  in  worldly* 
concerns ;  and  that  there  is  so  much  of  these  even  among  the  profes- 
sing people  of  God,  is  too  plain  evidence,  that  if,  in  respect  to  this 
doctrine   of  immortality,  God's  peojle  hath  known — God*8  people 
hath  not  considered. 

Another  truth  too  seldom  considerecT,  is,  that  a  day  of  rigktecu^ 
judgment  awaits  our  world.     There  is  in  the  human  mind,  an  innate- 
sense  which  looks  to  some  future  great  transaction  fer  clearing  up 
and  rectifying  much  that  is  obsure  and  wrong  in  the  state  of  society^ 
This  confiding  sense  of  justice  being  derived  from  our  Creator,  we 
conclude,  that  He  who  gave  it  must  be  a  holy  and  righteous  being. 
Then  we  see  enough  within  us  and  around  us,  to  satisfy  our  minds, 
that   God  is  great  in  wisdom  and  power,  able  to  execute  what  his 
holy  nature  demands.     But  with  this  might  and  this  love  of  right 
together,  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  rukr,  there  is  still  much  ini- 
quity permitted  in  the  world.     The  groanings  of  the  oppressed — ^the 
boasting  of    oppressors — the  triumphs  of  successful   cunning — the 
reeking  dens  of  licentiousness,  and  other  sights  and  sounds  equally 
revolting,  continue  from  day  to  day  to  defy  the  power  and  mock  the 
rectitude  of  the  great  God.     Shall  they  so  continue  for  ever  ?     Can 
we  explain  why  Almighty  justice  permits  them  even  for  a  day,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  a  time  is  coming  when  all  w411  be  set  to  right, 
and  the  balance  of  this  world's  affairs  finally  adjusted  ?     But  this 
conclusion  of  enlightened   reason  is  confirmed  by  holy  writ.     God 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  according  to  this  righteous  judgment  shall  be  our  doom, 
brightening  into  seraphs  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,  or  blackening 
into  fiends  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  through  everlasting  ages. 
This  is  the  truth  of  God ;  is  it  considered  ?     It  is  admitted  into  our 
creeds  ;  is  it  admitted  into  our  hearts  and  lives  ?     There  is  a  profes- 
sing Christian  tormenting  himself  day  and  night,  because  some  one, 
as  he  thinks,  has  not  done  him  justice,  and  ready  to  move  heaven 
and  earth,  that  justice  may  be  done  him.     Could  he  be  so  plagued 
and  worried  with  such  cares,  were  he  to  remember  that  a  day  is  com- 
ing, when  all  that  is  wrong  shall  be  infallibly  rectified  ?     Here  is  one 
taking  an  unrighteous  advantage  of  his  neighbour,  because  the  act  is 
.allowed  by  law,  or  because  there  is  no  probability  of  detection ;  could 
he  do  this  wickedness  if  he  reflected  that  he  is  one  day  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  neighbour  before  a  righteous  judge  who  knows  the 
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whole  case  ?  There  is  one  neglecting  some  social  duty  on  the  ground 
that  others  neglect  it,  and  that  he  would  get  little  credit  for  attend- 
ing to  it ;  could  he  reason  in  this  way,  if  he  considered  that  the 
Christian's  reward  is  awaiting  him  at  the  great  assize  ?  This  impa- 
tience of  providence — ^this  secret  and  self-condemned  sin^this  apolo- 
gising for  the  neglect  of  known  and  felt  duty,  all  resolve  themselves 
into  a  want  of  considering — or,  as  it  is  practically,  a  want  of  believing 
— ^the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  come. 

A  third  truth  supremely  important,  and  too  little  considered,  is, 
that  God  is  an  all-present  and  all-seeing  witness  of  human  conduct. 
It  results  from  the  spiritual  nature  and  supreme  authority  of  God, 
that  He  must  be  every  where ;  for  if  we  suppose  a  place  where  He 
is  not,  we  leave  room,  so  to  speak,  for  one  to  defy  Him ;  that  is,  for 
a  rival  <god.  But  without  dwelling  on  the  evidence  from  natural 
reason,  it  is  enough  in  addressing  professing  Christians  to  affirm  the 
fact  as  one  taught  in  the  divine  word,  that  God  is  omnipres'ent— that 
no  distance  can  remove  from  Him — that  no  darkness  hides  from  Him 
' — ^that  to  his  all- penetrating  vision,  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike  always.  But  is  this  truth  considered  ?  Is  it  a  constant, 
pervading,  operating  persuasion  even  with  professing  Christians? 
Here  is  one  who  has  suffered  wrong  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-men ; 
the  wrong  has  been  repeated,  ntkd  there  is  no  probability  of  his 
obtaining  redress;  he  is  sad  and  downcast,  as  if  justice  had  left  the 
earth.  Does  he  reflect  that  God  sees  him,  and  that  God  never  looks 
with  more  approval  upon  his  children,  than  when  He  sees  -them 
bravely  bearing  up  against  difficulty,  and  boldly  breasting  the  wave 
of  opposition  raised  by  ungodly  men  ?  There  is  one  who  would  be 
ashamed  that  certain  godly  neighbours  should  see  him  doing  certain 
actions,  mingling  in  certain  company,  returning  home  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night ;  but  if  these  things  can  be  done  without  discovery, 
they  give  him  little  concern.  Now,  does  he  consider  that  God  sees 
through  the  dark  cloud  ?  Does  he  remember  that  Go^'s  eye  was  on 
him  at  the  time,  when,  as  he  congratulates  himself,  he  was  unseen  by 
his  virtuous  neighbours  ?  What  a  different  course  would  be  pursued 
by  multitudes  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  ail-present  and  all-observ- 
ing God,  if  they  would  consider  what  they  know,  and  realize  practi- 
cally the  sentiment,  "  Thou  God  seest  me." 

A  fourth  truth  well  known,  yet  too  seldom  thought  of,  is  that  man 
— every  man — must  very  soon  die.  No  fact  is  more  generally  or 
more  freely  admitted  than  this,  that  when  a  few  short  days  have 
passed,  there  shall  be  nothing  more  of  us  in  the  earth  than  a  mass 
of  putrefying  clay.  On  this  point  every  child  is  now  proof  against 
the  arrow  of  temptation  before  which  the  mother  of  us  all  fell,  when 
Satan  said  to  her,  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die."  But  if  men  know 
this,  do  they  consider  it  ?  Do  they  look  upon  the  world  as  a  scene 
from  which  they  are  soon  to  part,  and  upon  its  affairs  as  that  in  which 
they  shall  soon  have  no  more  interest,  and  upon  its  wealth  as  some- 
thing of  which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  claim  the  minutest  part  of 
the  smallest  fraction?     If  these   things  are  considered,  why  that 
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universal  scramble  for  riches  ?     Why  that  difference  to  the  possessors 
of  mere  wealth  ?     Why  that  disconsolate  regret  when  riches    have 
taken  wings  and  flown  away  ?     Why  so  much  more  anxiety  and  studjr 
to  qualify  children  for  gaining  wealth  in  this  world,  than  to  fit    them 
for  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven?     Satan  knows  well  that  he  cannot 
conceal  from  men  the  fact  that  they  must  needs  die :  but  if  he  cannot 
help  their  knowing  it,  he  hinders  them  from  considering  it,  and   in 
either  way  he  triumphs.     To  number  their  days,  as  a  question   in 
arithmetic,  is  an  easy  task.     Some  three-score  years  and  ten,  or  four- 
score years,  make  up  the  whole  amount.     But  to  consider  the  num- 
ber ;  to  see  the  consequences  of  its  smallness ;  to  learn  the  lessons 
which  flow  from  it ;  this  is  the  attainment  of  few  in  comparison,  and 
needs  a  divine  teaching. 

Many  other  solemn,  unconsidered  truths,  will  suggest  themselves 
in  this  train  of  reflection.     That  all  men  are  sinners  ;  that  God  hates 
sin  ;  that  hell  is  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  the  impenitent ;  that 
the  Son  of  God  died  to  save  from  this  doom  all  who  believe  in  him; 
that  God  is  willing  and  waiting  to  give  his  Spirit,  as  the  spirit  of 
faith,  love,  and  repentance,  to  them  who  seek  it ;  that  the  Christian's 
time  in  this  world  is  infinitely  precious  as  a  season  for  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men  ;  or,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  comprehensive 
•statement,  **  That  the  word  of  God  is  true  ;"  how  commonly  these 
things  are  admitted !  how  widely  they  are  known !  how  little  they 
are  considered  ! 

In  turning  to  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  readers  expect  something 
new  ;  it  will  satisfy  us  if,  in  the  observations  now  offered,  we  are 
found   to  have  advanced  not  a  single  novelty,  provided  we  induce 
reflection  on  old  familiar  truths.     Men  have  often  travelled  far  to 
see  wonderful  sights,  leaving  unvisited  scenes  far  more  wonderful 
lying  near  their  own  door.     So  is  it  with  the   pursuit  of  scriptural 
knowledge.     People  have  perplexed  themselves  with  inquiries  into 
abstruse  and  hidden  subjects,  when  more  interesting  and  more  im- 
portant questions  within  their  reach  remained  unexplored.     We  have 
sought  to  stir  up  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  would  close  with  one 
brief  counsel — think!  Z. 


THE  RABBI  AND  THE  DIAMONDS. 

An  Ishmaelite  once  8ol  J  a  camel  to  Rabbi  Simou,  whose  pupils  led  the  animal 
home  to  the  Rabbi's  house-  On  taking  off  the  saddle,  they  found  under  it  a 
collar  ornamented  with  diamonds.  "  Rabbi,  Rabbi,"  they  excLaimed,  "  the  bless- 
ing of  God  maketh  rich,"  thereby  expressing  that  God  had  given  the  diamonds 
to  him.  "Take  bock  the  diamonds  to  the  man  of  whom  I  bought  the  animal," 
said  the  Rabbi,  "he  only  sold  me  the  camel,  but  not  the  precious  stoneis."  The 
diamonds  were  consequently  returned  to  their  owner,  who  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  it ;  but  the  Kabbi  had  received  the  more  precious  ones — honesty  and 
probity 
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A  PORTRAIT. 

.  What  a  divine  enchantment  there  is  in  mind  in  every  age  and 
form  !     I  have  felt  it  this  morning  with  little  Sarah  Gibhs,  a  child 
of  three  or  four  years  old,  who  cannot  yet  articulate  plainly,  but  of 
very  extraordinary  character  for  observation,   thoughtfulness,   and 
grave,  deep  passions.     I  took  her  on  my  knee,  played  with  her  hands, 
stroked  her  cheek,  and  never  felt  so  much  interested  by  any  child  of 
her  age.     Not  that  she  said  any  thing  scarcely  ;  for  though  delighted, 
as  I  knew,  with  the  attention  of  a  person  to  whom  she  had  been  led 
to  attach  an  idea  of  importance,  she  was  serious,  confused,  and  as  it 
were  self-inclosed ;  but  I  was  certain  that  I  held  on  my  knee  a  being 
signally  marked  from  her  co-evals  by  an  ample  and  deep-toned  nature, 
of  which  perhaps  the  country  could  not  furnish  a  parallel.     She  has 
a  strange  accuracy  and  discrimination  in  her  remarks,  and  a  sort  of 
dignity  of  character  which  yet  is  not  mingled  with  vanity,  but  which 
puts  one  on  terms  of  care  with  her,  and  makes  one  afraid  to  treat 
her  as  a  child,  or  do  or  say  anything  which  may  offend  her  sense  of 
character.     She  is  affectionate  to  enthusiasm,  but  without  any  child- 
ish playfulness.     When  angry  she  is  not  petulant,  but  incensed.     She 
is  loquacious  often  with  her  companions  and  her  schoolmistress,  but 
still  it  is  all  thought  and  no  frisk.     She  is  a  favourite  with  them  all. 
The  expression  of  her  countenance  is  so  serious,  that  one  might  think 
it  impossible  for  her  to  smile  ;    Indeed  I  have  never  seen  her  smile. 
Her  parents  are  uncultivated  people  of  the  lower  class,  who  have  no 
perception  of  the  value  of  such  a  jewel,  and  will  probably  throw  it 
away.    (Should  not  one  be  very  much  inclined  to  cite  such  an  instance 
as  something  very  like  a  proof  that  children  are  born  with  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  capability  of  mind !  John  Foster, 


PERMANENCY  OF  YOUTHFUL  IMPRESSIONS. 

Parents  !  Once  more  we  greet  you  with  words  of  truth  and  hope. 
The  destiny  of  your  precious  children  is  very  much  in  your  own 
hands  by  the  laws  of  Providence  and  the  promises  of  grace.  Would 
you  have  it  otherwise  ?  Would  you  have  the  children  of  the  family 
grow  up,  unsusceptible  to  the  smiles  of  love,  the  counsels  of  wisdom, 
the  influence  of   example,  the  virtue  of   discipline,   the  power  of 
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prayer  ?  God  has  for  wise  purposes  connected  the  life  of  children 
with  tho  life  of  their  parents ;  and  one  of  the  evidences  of  this  COD- 
nexion  is  the  permanency  of  youthful  impressioDS  and  associations. 

"Youth  more  than  any  other  period  of  life,  is  distinguished  for 
the  permnnency  of  its  impressions.  It  is  the  season  for  keeping  u 
well  as  getting  ;  for  remembering,  as  well  as  learning  ;  for  retaining, 
as  well  as  acquiring.  To  bring  truth  in  contact  with  an  open,  inge- 
nuous, youthful  mind  is  like  applying  a  seal  to  the  newly  melted  wax, 
80  that  you  are  eure  of  getting  not  only  a  correct,  but  an  abiding 
impression.  The  lines  are  drawn  deeply  on  the  tender  heart,  and  no 
waves  of  subsequent  business  or  care,  can  entirely  obliterate  them. 
Years  may  pass  away,  and  the  bead  blossom  for  the  grave,  and  the  eye 
grow  dim,  and  the  hand  tremble  ;  but  the  scenes  of  early  life  recur 
with  the  freshness  of  yesterday." 

How  delightful  will  it  be  to  trace  in  heaven  youthful  impreniotu  ! 
The  memories  of  home  will  form  precious  associations  amidst  the 
raptures  of  immortality.  Many  a  parent  will  trace  bis  own  spiritual 
blessings,  under  God,  to  the  father  and  mother  of  his  youth,  and  be 
also  able  to  see  the  relation  of  his  own  piety  to  that  of  his  children 
and  children's  children.  How  much  the  permanency  of  youthful  im- 
pressions will  have  to  do,  through  divine  grace,  with  the  permanent 
joys  of  the  heavenly  state  ! 

Parents!  In  beginning  another  year,  remember  how  much  your 
instructions,  prayers  and  example  will  neceBsarily  influence  the  infancy, 
.  the  youth,  the  age,  the  eternity,  of  your  household.  Kenember  the 
permanancy  of  youthful  impre»»ion»  ! 


HOME. 

TnEHB  ie  a  spot  of  earth  aupremtly  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  Bpot  than  all  tbc  rest ; 

Where  mnn,  creatiirB'a  tjrant,  cnsts  iwido 

Ilia  sword  and  sceptre,  pagcniitry  and  pride. 

While  ID  his  softeoed  luuk,  t>cnignly  blend 

The  sire,  tho  bod,  the  LniabaDd',  liilfaer,  friend. 

ilere  woman  reiROB  ;  tho  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Strewa  with  frean  flowers  ihe  narrow  way  of  life. 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

An  angel  guard  uf  loves  and  graces  lie  ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fireside  pleasures  gnnibul  at  her  feet, 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  T 

Art  thou  B.  man  T  a  patriot  ?  look  around ; 

Oh  I  thou  shait  find,  how'er  (hy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  tby  Uume. 

Montgomery. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 

ITS  FOUNDERS,  ITS  PBINCIPLES,  AND  iTg  ACTS^ 

No.  VIIL 

OuB  last  article  on  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  tras  m  vindi' 
cation  of  the  first  two  measures  of  the  great  Reforming  Assembly  of  I837« 
As  this  number  of  the  Magazine  will  be  read  by  some  who  did  not  see  the 
preceding  volume,  we  will  just  indicate  the  general  outline  of  the  course  of 
remark  on  the  measures  of  1837,  without  recapitulating  any  of  the  details/ 
In  examining  the  measures  of  1837,  we  stated  that  we  should  take  them  up 
in  their  order,  according  to  the  following  schedule,  which  exhibits  the  spiril 
and  policy  of  the  Assembly,  and  also  our  own  order  of  vindicatiug  its  acts. 

1.  Repeal  or  the  Plan  of  Union  ;  or,  Arresting  the  future  progress  ofihe.eml^ 
Introduced  Monday  ailernoon,  May  22.    Passed  Tuesday  morning,  May  23. 
Passed  by  a  vote  of  143  ayes  to  110  nays. 


II.  Citation  of  Junto  atouss  j  or,  Purging  from  existing  emls. 

Introduced  Thursday  afternoon.  May  25.    Passed  Friday  afternoon.  May  26« 
Parsed  by  a  vote  of  128  ayes  to  122  naya. 

III.  VoLUNTAar  DiYisiON  ;  or  Separation  in  peace* 

Introduced  Saturday  morning,  May  27.     Tabled  Tuesday  morning,  May  30« 
Laid  on  table  by  lo8  ayes  to  107  noes. 

lY.  Excision  of  Synods  ;  or,  Satire  Reformation, 

1.  Synod  of  Western  Reserve. 

Introduced  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  30.    Passed  Thursday  morning,  June  1* 
Passed  by  132  ayes  to  105  noes. 

2.  Synods  of  Utica,  G^eneya,  and  Qenesee. 

Introduced  Saturday  morning  June  3.    Passed  Monday  afternoon,  June  5. 
Passed  by  115  ayes  to  88  noes. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  there  was  a  gradation  in  the  measures  from  mild 
to  severe.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  each  of  these  measures  in  order. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  plan  of  Union  was  an  unconstitutional  and 
mischievous  plan,  and  as  such  called  for  the  formal  repeal,  enacted  by  the 
Assembly.  We  have  also  shown  that  the  citation  of  judicatories,  although 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  was  abandoned  as  a  reforming  measure,  principally 
because  the  New  School  demonstrated  in  their  speeches  that  they  could  thwart 
its  design  until  the  next  Assembly*  when  they  threatened  to  repeal  the  mea- 
mires  already  passed  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  reformation  which  had  been 
begun. 
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m.  We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  third  measure  of  the  Old 
School  party,  which  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  voluntary  separation" 
OP  THE  TWO  PARTIES  on  terras  of  equity  and  peace. 

This  attempt  at  a  peaceful  separation  originated  with  Dr.  Robert   J. 
Breckinridge,  who  was  unquestionably  the  great  champion  and  leader  of 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians.     The  Rev.  Elipha  White  and  Dr.  Absalom 
Peters  had  each  intimated  in  previous  debates  the  possibility  of  a  voluntary 
separation.     Accordingly,  when  it  was  fpund  that  the  New  School  were  un- 
willing to  carry  out  the  objects  of  citation  in  their  true  spirit,  the  leading 
champion  of  the  majority  gave  notic<;  that  he  would  propose  on  the  following 
day  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  of  equal  numbers  from  each  party,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a  voluntary  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Breckinridge  by  this  measure  showed  his  true  character  as  a  generous, 
high-minded  christian  gentleman,  ready  on  the  one  hand  to  contend  for  his 
church  with  all  zeal  and  power,  and  on  the  other  to  concede  to  his  opponents 
whatever  charity  could  demand.     The  Assembly  appointed  accordingly  a 
committee  of  ten  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  five  from  each  side.     The  Old 
School  were  represented  by  Dr.  Breckinridge,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Withcrspoon,  and  Judge  Ewing;  and  the  New  School  by  Dr.  McAuley, 
Dr.  Beman,  Dr.  Peters,  Dr.  B.  Dickinson  and  Judge  Jessup. 

The  Old  School  portion  of  the  committee  very  wisely  determined  to  con- 
duct the  negotiation  in  writing.  Several  papers  passed  between  the  two 
parties,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  Dr.  Alexander,  the  chairman, 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  report  on  the  following  day  that  a  voluntary 
division  could  not  be  effected.  The  committee  agreed  substantially  on  two 
points,  and  disagreed  on  two  other  points,  involved  in  a  peaceable  separation. 

1.  The  committee  agreed  on  (lie  expediency  of  a  division.     The  New  School 
had  hitherto  opposed  the  idea,  even  of  secession  on  the  part  of  the  Old  School, 
and  held  it  up  tp  scorn ;  and  least  of  all,  had  they  any  idea  of  separating  into 
a  party  by  themselves.     The  determination,  however,  of  the  Old  School  to 
carry  on,  if  possible,  a  reform  at  thi^  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  produced 
upon  their  minds  the  salutary  impression  that  a  peaceable  separation  was  by 
no   means   to   be   summarily   rejected.     The  committee,  representing  the 
minority,  not  only  "admitted  the  expediency  of  a  division,"  but  declared 
that  '*  differences  of  opinion  in  relation  to  important  points  of  church  policy 
and  action y  as  well  as  theological  opinion^  are  found  to  exist."     They  further 
acknowledged  that  a  division  of  the  Church  into  two  separate  bodies  was  "  of 
vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."    The 
Old  School  had  hitherto  been  much  ridiculed  and  abused  for  having  adopted 
these  sentiments  for  some  time  past. 

2.  Another  important  point  on  which  the  committee  agreed  was  in  regard 
to  the  property,  the  names  to  be  held  by  each  denomination,  the  Records^  and 
the  Boards.  The  New  School  honourably  admitted  that  the  funds  of 
Princeton  Seminary  should  be  transferred  to  the  Old  School;  that  the  Old 
School  should  retain  the  old  name  whilst  they  themselves  took  that  of  the 
*' American  Presbyterian  Church;"  that  the  Old  School  should  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  Records,  allowing  a  certified  copy  to  the  other  party ;  and  that 
the  Boards  should  also  remain  with  the  Old  School.  The  balance  of  the 
funds  amounting  to  but  little,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  equally  between  the 
two  parties.  So  that  the  financial  and  other  preliminary  obstacles  seemed  to 
be  providentially  removed.  It  ought  to  be  here  added  that  the  Old  School 
portion  of  the  committee  proposed,  and  the  New  School  accepted^  a  provision 
that  all  questions  should  be  finally  settled  by  committees,  or  arbitrators;  *^bo 
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as  in  all  cases  to  prevent  an  appeal  hy  either  party  to  the  Ugal  tribunals  of  the 
country,^* 

What,  then,  was  found  to  be  in  the. way  of  the  separation,  thus  agreed 
upon  as  important,  and  with  the  financial  questions  all  settled  V 

1.  The  committee  disagreed  on  the  point  of  keeping  up  the  succession  of 
the  existing  church.  The  New  School  wished  the  old  homestead  to  he  de- 
stroyed, and  both  parties  of  the  divided  household  to  erect)  each,  a  new  habi- 
tation. The  Old  School,  however,  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  preserving 
unimpaired  the  heritage  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  perpetuating  the  old  suc- 
cession in  the  line  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Breckinridge 
justly  remarked  that  "  the  majority  should  hold  the  corporate  powers  and 
continue  to  be  the  General  Assembly.  The  proposition  of  the  other  side  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  this  body  is  to  be  killed — that  out  of  its  ashes 
two  new  bodies  are  to  be  raised — ^and  that  we  are  to  begin  a  new  and  separate 
existence  by  killing  our  common  parent  1  He  could  never  agree  to  this.  The 
General  Assembly  must  be  uninterrupted."  These  views  seem  reasonable ; 
as  the  majority  had  the  right  of  the  succession.  They  had  been  contending 
all  along  for  the  old  constitution  and  the  old  policy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  to  ask  them  to  go  out  and  form  a  new  Cfhurch  was  imposing  a 
condition  not  consistent  with  their  past  struggles  and  their  present  position. 

2.  Another  point  about  which  the  committee  entirely  disagreed  was  as  to 
the  time  when  the  division  should  take  place.  The  Old  School  insisted  that 
it  should  begin  at  onccy  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  But  the  New 
School  wished  to  postpone  it  for  a  year,  or  until  the  next  Assembly.  The 
plan  proposed  by  the  Old  School  portion  of  the  committee  was  as  follows  : 
''  The  commissioners  in  the  present  Assembly  shall  elect  which  body  they 
will  adhere  to,  and  this  election  shall  decide  the  position  of  their  Presbyteries 
respectively  for  the  present;  every  Presbytery  may  reverse  the  decision  of  its 
present  commissioners  and  unite  with  the  opposite  body  by  the  permission  of 
that  body,  properly  expressed;  that  minorities  of  Presbyteries,  if  large 
enough,  or  if  not,  then  in  connexion  with  neighbouring  minorities,  may 
form  new  Presbyteries,  or  attach  themselves  to  existing  Presbyteries  in  union 
with  either  body,  as  shall  be  agreed  on;  that  Syiiods  ought  to  take  order  and 
make  election  on  the  general  prinoiples  already  stated ;  and  minorities  of 
Synods  should  follow  out  the  rules  suggested  for  the  minorities  of  Presby- 
teries, as  far  as  they  are  applicable.'^  The  Old  School  also  agreed  to  allow 
individual  churches  and  church  members,  as  well  as  licentiates  and  candidates 
full  liberty  of  deciding  which  church  they  would  join. 

The  plan  of  the  New  School  portion  of  the  committee  was  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  for  their  adoption  as  constitute 
tional  rvlesy  the  various  items  involved  in  a  voluntary  separation ;  such  as, 
1st,  whether  the  body  shall  be  divided  ?  2d.  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
was  to  be,  ''  in  ease  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  shall  have  voted  to  adopt 
the  plan  for  organizing  two  General  Assemblies,''  then  each  Presbytery  to 
'<  direct  their  said  commissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  U.  S.  A.,  or  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  the  case  may  be."  The  remaining  items  to  be  sent  down, 
related  to  churches,  licentiates,  the  Boards,  the  records  and  corporate  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  agreed  to,  with  modifications,  by  the  Old  School. 

The  great  points  in  dispute  about  the  separation  were,  therefore,  1st,  the 
propriety  of  perpetuating  or  of  extinguishing  the  succession  of  the  Church ; 
and  2d,  whether  the  separation  should  begin  at  once,  or  be  postponed  until 
the  Presbyteries  made  known  their  views  to  the  next  Assembly.    The  Old 
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School  took  their  stand  on  continuing  the  succession  of  the  Church  and  on 
an  immediate  separation  of  the  two  parties.  In  making  their  report  to  the 
Assembly,  the  Old  School  portion  of  the  committee  stated  as  follows: 

"  While  the  committee  of  the  majority  were  perfectly  disposed  to  do  all  that 
the  utmost  liberality  could  demand,  and  to  use  in  all  cases  such  ezpressionji  aa 
should  be  wholly  unexceptionable ;  yet  it  appeared  to  us  indispensable  to  take 
our  final  stand  on  these  grounds.     [Above  stated.] 

YoTf  first,  we  are  convinced  that  if  any  thing  tending  towards  a  voluntary  sep- 
aration is  done,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it  effectually,  and  at  once. 

Secondly.  As  neither  party  professes  any  desire  to  alter  any  constitutional 
rule  whatever,  it  seems  to  us  not  only  needless,  but  absurd,  to  send  down  an 
overture  to  tlie  Presbyteries  on  this  subject.  We  believe  moreover  that  full 
power  exists  in  the  Assembly,  either  by  consent  of  parties,  or  in  the  way  of 
discipline,  to  settle  this,  and  all  such  cases ;  and  that  its  speedy  settlement  is 
greatljr  to  be  desired. 

Thirdly^  In  regard  to  the  succession  of  the  General  Assembly!  this  oommittee 
could  not,  in  present  circumstances,  consent  to  anything  that  should  even  imply 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  now  organized  in  this  coun- 
try ;  which  idea,  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  the  minority, 
insomuch  that  even  the  body  retaining  the  name  and  institutions  should  not  be 
considered  the  successor  of  this  body." 

• 

The  New  School  party,  it  will  be  noticed,  smitten  with  a  new  seal  for 
''constitutional  roles/' were  anxious  for  some  delay.  Their  inconsistency 
was  manifest.  In  the  debate  on  the  Plan  of  Union  and  in  their  written  pro- 
tests, they  maintained  that  the  Assembly  might  adopt,  without  consulting 
the  Presbyteries,  the  Plan  of  Union,  which  virtually  changed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  5  but  now  they  had  a  great  desire  to  consult 
the  Presbyteries,  although  the  constitution  was  to  remain  unaltered.  The 
separation  of  the  Church  in  all  its  Synods,  with  a  definite  provision  for 
two  independent  organizations  was  evidently  a  measure  not  within  '*  consti* 
tutional  rules."  It  was  a  sort  of  revolution  which  could  only  be  effected  by 
a  voluntary  agreement,  precluding  in  its  terms  a  resort  to  law.  If  any  body 
had  the  right  to  make  a  separation,  it  was  the  General  Assembly,  which  is 
clothed  with  the  power  of  executing  all  measures  involving  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  Church.  Not  a  single  change  was  to  be  proposed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, either  as  regards  doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  worship.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  policy,  as  recited  truly  in  the  preamble  of  the  New 
School  report,  which  is  as  follows:  *'They  [the  New  School]  will  unite  in 
a  report  to  the  Assembly,  stating  that  the  committee  have  a^^-eed  that  it  is 
expedient  that  a  division  of  the  Church  be  effected."  If  effected  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  a  legislative  act  of  Assembly,  growing  out  of  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  in  its  nature  extra-constitutional. 

The  real  object  of  the  New  School,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  was  to 
gain  time.  In  the  previous  debates,  they  had  boasted  that  they  confidently 
expected  a  majority  in  the  next  Assembly.*  The  future  yet  held  out  to 
them  the  hope  of  recovering  their  position ;  and  as  they  lost  nothing  by 
delay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expected  great  results  from  it,  their  policy  was 
postponement.  The  Old  School  were  equally  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a 
orisis  without  loss  of  time. 

*  Dr.  Bbvak  said,  in  the  debate  on  citing  the  suspected  Jadiontories,  **  They  will  come 
here  and  vote  toith  the  majority  of  the  next  Atttemhly.  That  is  prophecy."  Dr.  Peters 
said,  in  the  snme  debate,  ''  All  the  churches,  involved  in  this  decision  vrill  be  declared  part 
and  parcel  of  the  next  Assembly."  The  New  School  leaders  wore  very  confident  of  recei- 
ving a  majority  the  next  year. 
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The  following  were  among  the  reasons  that  influenced  the  Old  Sohool 
to  insist  upon  immediate  separation,  if  there  was  to  be  voluntary  separation 
at  all. 

First.  There  was  no  necessity  far  delay.  The  party  lines  were  drawn 
throughout  the  whole  church  ;  and  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  fairly 
represented  their  Presbyteries.  No  alterations  were  proposed  in  the  consti* 
tution,  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  that  need  be  sent  down  to  the  Pres- 
byteries. The  way  for  a  separation  was  open ;  and  if  the  New  School  had 
been  anxious  for  such  a  measure^  the  opportunity  was  theirs.  The  Old 
School,  who  were  exceedingly  desirous  for  a  diyision^  opposed  all  procrasti- 
nation as  altogether  unnecessary.     And,  so  it  was. 

Secondly.  There  was  no  certainty  that  the  proposed  rules,  relkting  to  a 
voluntary  division,  toauld  be  adopted  by  the  Fre^teries,  if  sent  down  to 
them.     For 

1.  The  New  School,  as  a  body,  had  always  been  opposed  to  a  division. 
Having  had  the  majority  in  several  previous  Assemblies,  except  that  of  1835, 
they  had  trained  themselves  to  the  belief  that  they  were  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  church,  and  they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  the  body 
together.  They  were  even  averse  to  having  the  Old  School  secede,  so  well 
disposed  were  they  to  exercise  lordship  over  them.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  many  of  their  own  Presbyteries,  therefore,  would  have  voted  for  the 
constitutional  rules  proposed  by  the  New  School  portion  of  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

The  recommendcUion  of  the  New  School  committee  would  have  no  binding 
effect  whatever;  one  of  their  propositions  being,  ''the  members  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  committee  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  influence 
to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  same  [rules]  by  their  Presbyteries." 
Pledges  under  such  circumstances  are  worth  nothing,  unless  the  bodies  con- 
cerned are  predisposed  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  pledges.  We  have  seen 
that  the  New  School  generally  had  always  been  opposed  to  a  division ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  the  pledges  of  their  commissioners  would  not  have  had 
much  weight.  Even  granting  that  the  five  members  on  the  minority  side 
could  have  influenced  their  own  individual  Presbyteries — which  we  do  not 
believe  in  reference  to  all  of  them — ^yet  what  influence  would,  or  could,  Dr. 
McAuley  or  Dickinson  have  in  distant  Presbyteries  f  The  Methodists  in 
the  General  Conference  which  took  initiatory  measures  for  the  division  of 
the  Church,  recommended  all  the  Northern  Conferences  to  allow  to  the 
Church  South  a  proportion  of  the  Corporate  funds ;  but  still  the  Annual 
Conferences  refused  to  do  any  such  thing.  This  we  have  reason  to  believe 
would  have  been  the  case  with  the  New  School  Presbyteries. 

2.  Nor  would  the  Old  School  Presbyteries  have  voted  for  constitutional 
rules,  which  aimed  at  the  extermincUion  of  the  Old  Prethyterian  Church 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  two  new  ones !  Dr.  Breckinridge  openly  declared 
in  the  Assembly,  "  He  oould  never  agree  to  this."  The  Old  School  mem- 
bers of  the  \;ommittee,  as  a  body,  said  in  their  Report,  "  they  could  not 
consent  to  any  thing  that  should  even  imply  the  final  dissolution  of  the 

'  Presbyterian  church,  as  now  organised.     And  so  would  have  said  their 
Presbyteries  generally. 

There  was  little  probability,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 

constitutional  rules  would  have  received  the  aflirmative  votes  of  either  party. 

Thirdly.    Another  reason   for  immediate  separation  was  the  continued 

agitaiion  of  the  Church.    The  whole  subject  would  have  to  be  debated  afresh, 

in  all  the  Presbyteries,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 
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ftnd  as  PrcBbyteriei  were  to  determJDe  the  result,  the  Sjnnda  might  fom  new 
ones  in  abuudance  to  meet  partj  purposea.  Dr.  Breckinridge  said,  "  Th« 
Synods  could  split  themselves  into  Presbyteries  oL  three  each  ;  the  Weslem 
Keserve  had  thus  divided  itself  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  power. 
Now  let  a  year  intervene,  and  it  will  be  a  year  of  Dontendons ;  it  will  bring 
up  here  an  Assembly  of  nnparalleled  sise ;  and  it  will  put  the  orthodox  into 
an  unparalleled  minority,  because  Old  School  men  cannot  condescend  to  do 
oertain  things  to  counteract  such  results."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
year  would  have  been  one  of  great  agitation,  and  all  to  no  purpose,  except 
to  increase  existing  difficulties. 

Fourthly.  Another  reason  why  the  Old  School  were  nnwilling  to  risk  any 
delay  was  that,  in  case  the  division  was  negatived  by  the  Presbyteries — as 
it  probably  would  be — the  work  of  Seformation  would  have  to  be  beifun 
anew.  For  one  of  the  shrewd  preliminary  conditions  of  the  New  School 
side  of  the  committee  was  this  :  "  Pass  a  resolution  napendinif  the  tperaiian 
of  the  eotUrouerled  voUt  until  after  ihe  nezt  Auetnbly."  Thus  the  Old 
School  were  required  to  give  up  all  the  ground  they  bad  won,  and  pot  them- 
selves at  the  tender  mere;  of  the  men,  whose  past  acts  had  been  condemna- 
tory of  Old-bshioned  doctrines  and  mcasoree.  The  whole  Refonnation  must 
have  been  aniu  entered  upon  de  novo,  another  year. 

In  view  of  these  reasons,  the  Old  School  wisely  determined  to  take  their 
stand  against  any  delay.     They  were  not  "  God's  silly  people"  that  time. 

The  New  School  side  of  the  Committee  finding  that  they  could  not  com- 
pass their  plan,  shifted  their  ground  and  proposed  to  refer  to  the  Aaaembly 
the  question  whether  to  enter  upon  a  division  now,  or  to  send  the  matter 
down  to  the  Presbyteries.  Also,  if  the  Assembly  decided  in  favour  of  im- 
mediate division,  then  the  plan  of  the  majority  should  be  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussipu  ;  if  otherwise,  the  plan  of  the  minority.  The  Old  School  side  replied 
OS  follows  :  "  Understanding  from  the  verbal  explanations  of  the  Committee 
of  the  minority,  that  the  said  committee  would  not  consider  either  side 
bound  by  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  if  it  were  against  their  views  and  wishes 
respectively  on  the  point  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  its  decision  in  said 
paper,  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  a  scheme  which,  in  that  case,  could  not  be 
approved  by  them;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  voluntary  separation 
being  manifestly  impossible,  this  committee  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
minority  as  virtually  a  waver  of  the  whole  subject." 

The  Old  School  side  also  stated,  in  their  report  to  the  Assembly:  "It 
will  be  observed  from  our  fifth  paper,  as  compaivd  with  the  fourth  paper  of 
the  minority's  Committee,  that  the  fionl  shape  which  their  proposal  assumed, 
was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  majority  of  the  house  to  carry  oat 
its  views  nnd  wishes,  let  the  vote  be  ns  it  might.  For  if  the  house  should 
vole  for  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  the  majority,  the  other  committee 
would  not  consider  itself,  or  its  friends,  bound  thereby  :  and  voluntary  divi- 
sion would  therefore  be  impossible,  io  that  case.  But  if  the  house  should 
vote  for  the  minority's  plan,  then — the  foregoin?  insuperable  objections  to 
that  plan  being  supposed  to  be  surmounted— still  the  whole  case  would  be 
put  off,  perhaps  indefinately." 

■  Dr.  Breckinridga  mrtiiibcd  loms  itriking  ficla  to  prove  Ibit  mat  «f  tbs  imall  Sjnodi 
oT  tb«  Nen  Sohool  but  more  rcprescnUtivei  ia  tbe  Aucmbt;  than  octboiloi  Sjnodi  of 
nenrtT  twite  tbe  liie.  He  otao  iboired  tbit  "  lb*  orthodox  in  Ibe  AiitmUlj  rcptcaenttd 
1200  miniatera  ud  lbs  New  Bcbool  but  SOD  ;  and  ;et  Lbeie  UtUr  bad  b;  the  eill  ■rran|{:«. 
meuta  of  tbe  ratio  of  npreaeolatioo,  Heady  gat  Ibe  former  iDta  tbeir  handj."— iV«6jierian, 
Jaoe  3d,  183T. 
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The  object  of  the  New  School,  in  bringing  the  whole  subject  np  for  dts- 
cussion  in  the  Assembly,  may  have  been  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  from  ulterior  measures.  A  division,  however,  if  voluntary j  could 
not  be  brought  about  in  the  conflict  of  angry  debate ;  and  if  the  select  com- 
mittee could  not  agree^  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the  two  parties  in  the 
Assembly  could  come  to  any  better  understanding.  So  that,  after  a  speech 
from  Judge  Jessup  and  another  from  Dr.  Breckinridee,  the  whole  matter  was 
laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  138  to  107.  The  Old  School  felt  that  they 
had  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  attempts  of  the  other  side  to  jpos^^one  a 
voluntary  division  of  the  Church  for  a  year. 

We  will  add  the  following  sentiments  in  concluding  this  article. 

1 .  The  Old  School  held  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  their  brethren, 
and  not  only  offered  them  fair  terms  for  a  voluntary  separation,  but  the  best 
of  all  times  to  do  the  thing,  which  was  now. 

2.  This  effort  to  secure  a  peaceable  division,  in  the  midst  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  with  a  large  majority  for  their  general  measures,  does  not  sustain 
Dr.  Judd's  injurious  imputation  that  the  Old  School  struggled  for  mere 
power. 

3.  Policy  often  overreaches  itself.  The  New  School  might  have  separated 
peaceably  and  with  some  credit  to  themselves.  But  wishing  to  reap  the 
contingent  advantages  of  a  postponement,  a  part  were  put  out  of  the  Church 
by  an  act  of  legislation,  and  a  part  seceded  from  it  in  a  way  that  must  always 
be  remembered  to  their  disadvantage.     But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

4.  The  admissions  of  the  New  School  (which  they  were  wisely  required 
to  make  in  writing)  fully  justified  the  Old  School  in  psoceeding  to  refbrm 
the  Church.  Those  brethren  placed  on  record,  "  in  an  evil  hour  to  them- 
selves,'^ two  fundamental  acknowledgments,  viz.,  first,  that  there  existed 
«  differences  of  opinion  in  relation  to  important  points  of  church  policy  and 
action  as  well  as  theological  opinion;"  and  second,  that  ''it  is  expedient 
that  a  division  of  the  Church  be  effected."  The  Old  School  thought  so  too, 
and  took  them  at  their  word ;  and  as  these  brethren  would  not  divide  volun- 
tarily and  peaceably,  they  proceeded  to  ''  effect  a  division"  by  acts  of  con- 
stitutional legislation,  commonly  called  the  Exscinding  Act&— of  which  more 
particularly  in  another  number. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  KEY.  DAVID  SMITH, 

ONE  or  THE    EARLY  MINISTERS  OT  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Kev.  David  Smith,*  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Smith,  inherited  the 
prominent  traits  of  both  his  parents,  and  by  divine  grace  was  made  to  resem- 
ble them  still  more. 

He  was  bom,  it  is  believed,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in' 1772;  and  was  seven 

• 

*Th«  last  Tolame  of  the  Pbesbttxrian  HAGAzniB,  eootiims  a  long  and  interesting  aooonnt 
of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Joteph  Smithf  on*  of  the  pioneers  in  Western  Pa.  Among  the  important 
items  of  that  hiography  is  the  disonssion  whether  Joseph  Smith  or  John  MoMillaa  established 
the  Academy,  whose  snooession  has  been  kept  np  at  Canonibarg.  That  article  brings  proof 
in  faronr  of  the  former.   J^. 
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or  eigbt  years  of  age  when  his  parents  entered  western  Pennsylvania.     Cvcn 
at  this  early  age,  his  father^  discovering  in  him  an  unusual  readiness  to  learn, 
put  a  Latin  grammar  in  his  hands.     At  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  there  beini^ 
no  academy  in  the  west,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  was  there  transferred  to  the  care  of  Dr.  John  S. 
Smith,  then  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,     Under  the  ministry  of 
that  distinguished  man,  it  is  believed  he  was  hopefully  converted  to  God  ;  and 
soon  directed  all  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the  gospel  ministry.     His  close 
application  to  study  had  nearly  broken  down  a  constitution  by  no  means 
vigorous,  when  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  his  spiritual  father  he   took 
an  excursion  as  a  travelling  companion  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  who  had  been 
then  recently  licensed  and  appointed  to  itinerate  for  six  months  in  the  lower 
counties  of  Virginia.     Dr.  Hill  some  years  before  his  death,  furnished  the 
writer  with  the  following  notices  respecting  their  journey  and  the  subject  of 
this  notice. 

'^  Although  he  had  not  commenced  his  trials  for  licensure,  yet  as  he  was 
near  finishing  his  collegiate  course,  and  had  the  ministry  in  view,  I  deter- 
mined to  call  upon  him  occasionally  to  pray  and  give  an  exhortation  at  the 
close  of  my  sermons — as  we  were  not  very  rigidly  bound  to  church  rules  and 
customs  in  those  days.     We  set  off  upon  our  itinerations  about  the  1st  of  Nov. 
17dO.     Among  my  first  sermons,  at  an  old  deserted  meeting  house,  upon  the 
borders  of  Powhatan,  I  called  upon  him  to  conclude  the  services  by  exhor- 
tation and  prayer.     He  attempted  it,  but  was  most  excessively  frightened; 
yet  made  out  better  than  he  thought  he  did.     He  was  of  a  very  timid  and 
modest  disposition.    His  fright  was  so  great  that  it  was  many  weeks  before  I 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  undertake  it  again,  except  to  take  part  in  family 
worship.     However,  he  did  rally  over  it  before  our  six  months  were  expired. 
When  we  arrived  at  Col.  Gordon's  we  were  introduced  into  a  large  company 
of  persons^  apparently  gay  and  fashionable  in  their  dress  and  with  all  the 
stiff  formality  of  worldly  etiquette — so  different  from  what  we  expected 
from  the  accounts  we  had  received  of  the  piety  of  Col.  Gordon  and  his  family, 
that  a  very  un&vourable  impression  was  made  upon  both  of  us,  so  that  after 
.  we  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Smith  very  seriously  proposed  that  we  should  set  off 
next  morning  and  leave  the  plaoe,  not  believing  that  any  good  could  be  done 
among  a  people  so  gay  and  thoughtless.     But  we  soon  became  convinced, 
that  under  all  this  gaiety  and  formality,  so  different  from  what  we  ever  saw 
before  among  professors  of  religion — were  some  of  the  most  pious  and  de- 
vout Christians  we  ever  met  with.     During  the  six  or  eight  months  we  staid 
there,  we  found  in  his  family  as  comfortable  a  home  as  we  ever  had  and  a 
considerable  and  promising  excitement  upon  religious  subjects  prevailed 
through  the  countiy."     Thus  was  this  young  noan  trained  in  part  for  his 
work.     We  doubt  whether  more  of  this  sort  of  schooling  would  he  of  any  dis- 
advantage  in  our  day, 

Mr.  Smith  returned  to  his  college  and  in  due  time  graduated.  His 
diploma  is  honoured  frith  the  name  of  a  president  whose  memory  ought  to  be 
moTQ  known  and  revered  than  it  is.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  the  great  revival  in  Virginia,  of  1787 — 1789  and  1790,  was  one  of 
the  brightest  luminaries  of  our  church. 

David  Smith,  on  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  after  spending  the  time 
.there  usual  in  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel^ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  recei^g  &  call  to  the  united  churches 
^f  George's  Creek  and  the  Tent,  in  Fayette  county,  was  ordained  and  settled 
there.     He  soon  after  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  (his 
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daughter  RcbeccOy  the  first  child  born  in  a  minister's  family  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  in  Dec.  1776.)  Mr.  Smith  laboured  with  great  success 
in  this  his  first  field,  for  about  four  years ;  when  he  removed  to  the  Forks 
of  Yough,  in  Westmoreland  county,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregations  of 
Rehoboth  and  Roundhill,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Finlcy. 
Here  he  preached  till  he  died. 

His  labours  were  arduous  and  unsparing.  Towards  the  close  of  his  ca- 
reer, his  talents  as  a  preacher  shone  out  with  great  power.  It  was  commonly 
remarked  that  the  mantle  of  hh  father  had  fallen  upon  him.  He  became 
also  one  of  tho  editors  of  the  Western  Religious  Magazinej  and  was  appointed 
by  his  Presbytery  (of  Redstone)  as  one  of  the  visitants  of  their  academy  at 
Canonsburgh.  But  he  finished  his  work  at  a  still  earlier  age  than  his  father. 
A  revival  of  religion  had  commenced  in  his  congregations.  He  laboured 
beyond  his  strength  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  his  services.  A  new 
brick  meeting  house  (the  first  country  brick ^  house  of  worship  ever  built  in  tlie 
Wes{)  had  been  fittea  up,  in  an  unfinished  state  for  the  temporary  reception 
of  the  crowded  night  meetings.  Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last  sermon  on  Fri- 
day night  in  the  month  of  August,  1803,  in  this  new  house;  reached  home 
with  fever  and  headache,  and  ten  days  after,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  from 
earth.  His  death  bed  was  a  scene  of  the  triumph  of  faith.  He  received  and 
exhorted  his  elders,  and  many  of  his  people,  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted. 
He  sent  for  two  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  county,  who  had  been 
at  variance  for  some  time,  reconciled  them  and  made  thenfshake  hands  across 
his  dying  bed.  His  weeping  people  bore  his  mortal  remains  to  the  grave 
near  the  Church  where  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  On  his  tomb-atono  are 
these  words : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  late  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Rehoboth  and  Roundhill,  who  departed  this  life 
Aug.  24th,  1803,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  sound 
divine,  a  fieiithful  pastor  and  pathetic  preacher.  The  word  of  God  by 
him  dispensed,  will  prove  to  many  in  this  place  a  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
or  of  death  unto  death." 

It  is  said  that  the  unexpected  death  of  this  young  servant  of  God  pro- 
duced a  very  widefelt  sensation,  and  was  made  instrumental  in  giving  fresh 
impulse  to  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  that  has  ever  been  in  the  West. 
Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  his  future  eminence.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  an  extensive  work  of  grace,  when  he  had,  apparently,  received 
himself  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Most  of  the  ministers  around 
preached  sermons  to  the  people  in  reference  to  it.  But  he  was  immortal  till 
his  work  was  done.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Wylie,  his  brother-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

NOTE. 

We  are  desiroiu  of  making  tiie  ''Historical  and  Biographical"  department  of  the 
PRXSBYTKRIAN  Maoazinb  the  repository  of  contribations  of  permanent  value.  Who  will 
send  biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  James  Hall,  Dr.  Waddell,  Dr.  8peece,  Dr.  Blythe,  Ac,  Ac 
and  historical  notices  of  old  chnrohes  ?  Such  articles  would  be  of  great  general  interest    Ed, 
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In  onr  jadgmcnt,  the  conflict  of  ages  baa  been  between  those  who  Teceive 
the  simple  statemeota  of  the  Wora  of  God,  and  those  who  endeaTonr  to 
amend  them  b;  human  reason.  The  devil  began  the  conflict  with  Adam, 
and  Cun  took  it  up  against  Abel ;  and  since  then,  there  has  been  every 
variety  of  opposers,  skeptics  and  madmen  down  to  these  times  of  Dr.  Beechcr. 
Is  the  world  growing  craij  f  No,  it  began  cnij.  Adam's  sin  hais  made 
havoc  with  learned  men  and  all  the  race.  Dr.  Beechcr  is  a  great  man  and  a 
good  Christian  ;  but  he  has  stumbled,  and  fallen  into  abxurdiij.  His  thcorj 
is,  that  the  great  debate  about  original  sin  is  settled  by  our  having  bad  a 
trial  in  a  pre-aittinff  tiale.  He  actually  supposes  that  every  de.-menJant 
of  Adam  existed  before  our  first  &ther,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
him  ;  and  having  voluntarily  sinned  against  God  in  a  previous  condition  of 
life,  is  now  sent  by  a  species  of  transmigralioo  into  a  human  body  to  a  new 
existence  in  this  world.  Dr.  Beechcr's  theory  would  be  giroply  a  harmless 
piece  of  folly,  were  it  not  for  the  fsct  that  be  proposes  it  as  the, only  solu- 
tion by  which  to  reconcile  the  present  constitution  of  things  with  the 
character  of  God.  He  goes  through  an  elaborale  argument  to  prove  that, 
on  the  evangelical  hypothesis,  the  facts  in  regard  to  human  depravity  are 
irreconcilable  with  divine  goodness  and  justice.  God  is  placed  upon  trial 
for  his  works  end  ways,  and  is  convicted.  This  book  accordingly  affords 
ample  scope  for  exultation  to  the  Unitarians  of  Boston  and  to  all  inGdels  and 

This  theory  of  a  pre-eiistent  state  of  human  probation,  is  at  variance 
with  the  scriptures.  The  Bible  account  declares  that  Adam  was  the  first 
man,  that  fin  was  introduced  by  bim,  and  that  in  conBOfjucnce  of  this,  all 
men  are  born  sinners,  ''  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  alt 
have  sinned,"  But  according  to  Dr.  B.,  sin  came  into  the  world  in  a  very 
diflcrent  way ;  and  Adam  must  have  lived  long  before  his  earthly  creation, 
unless  he  was  an  exception  to  the  general  pre-czistence.  The  Bible  clearly 
TCTcals  that  the  first  man  was  holy  a^er  the  image  of  God,  and  baring 
sinned,  he  begat  children  in  bis  own  likeness  and  after  his  own  image.  The 
Bible  also,  in  sustaining  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  declares  respecting 
Jacob  and  Esau,  "  the  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done  any 
good  or  evil" — which  is  false,  if  they  hsd  sinned  in  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence.— Furthermore,  the  Bible  refers  to  deeds  done  "  in  the  body,"  in  this 
present  world,  as  the  things  which  shall  be  judged  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord.     The  sine  of  a  pre-existing  world  are  no  where  alluded  to. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  Dr.  Beecher's  theory  ja  that  tha  sonl  is  nn- 
oousciouB  of  having  had  a  probation  in  another  world.  Even  the  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  preserve  the  identity  of  persons  who  transmigrate,  and 
give  them  a  consciousness  of  the  past  in  their  new  form  of  life.  Bat  this 
sacred  story  of  Boston  Night  makes  the  world  transmigrate  from   the  nigbt 
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of  ages  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America  without  auj  knowledge  or 
remembrance  of  their  former  history  and  deeds. 

Besides,  how  are  infants  saved  ?  On  this  hypothesis^  they  come  into  the 
world  aa  sinners  of  another  world ;  but  Christ  took  on  him  the  nature  of 
Abraham  and  came  to  save  lost  human  beings,  not  devils  or  previously  sinful 
spirits.  ^ 

Dr.  Beecher  brings  in  a  new  mystery  to  clear  up  an  old  one.  There  is 
no  mystery  connected  with  the  present  order  of  things,  greater  than  the 
mystery  of  our  having  had  our  probation  in  a  former  state  of  being.  If  we 
are  in  darkness  here  about  some  points,  does  it  help  to  relieve  our  ignorance 
to  transplant  us  into  ante>mundane  scenes,  of  which  we  abpolutoly  know 
nothing  ?  Instead  of  going  back  for  light,  how  much  better  to  look  forward 
where  in  the  knowledge  of  heaven  ignorance  will  be  cleared  away. 

Br.  Beecher  has  omitted  the  only  argument  which  affords  any  plausibility 
to  his  freak  of  imagination.  We  allude  to  the  geological  evidences,  so 
termed,  of  a  world  pre-existing  in  organized  conformations  before  the  account 
of  Genesis.  Here  is  a  icov  $f  &>  for  the  theological  Archimedes.  Dr.  Beecher 
might  reasonably  argue  the  existence  of  a  race  of  intelligent  beings  during 
the  <'  myriads  of  ages"  claimed  by  geology.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
no  bodies  have  yet  been  found,  he  might  easily  say,  How  do  you  know  they 
had  regular  bodies  in  those  days  ?  In  tact,  same  of  the  modem  speculators  in 
geology  are  of  the  same  sort  as  these  speculations  in  theology ;  and  those, 
who  believe  in  them,  are  prepared  to  reject  the  simple  teachings  of  scripture, 
and  to  become  infidels,  or  to  make  others  so.  We  do  not  say  that  they  will 
actually  become  infidels,  but  simply  that  the  tendency  of  many  of  these 
instructions  is  that  way.  Who  can  affirm,  for  example,  what  will  become 
of  a  man  who,  with  all  his  learning  and  piety,  has  sent  into  the  world  a 
book,  like  the  "  Conflict  of  ages  ?" 

A  D18COUR8B  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church  Edifice,  Colambia,  S.  C. 
By  the  pastor,  B.  H.  Palmer,  D.D.    Columbia,  S.  C.    1853. 

This  discourse  belongs  to  the  permanent  documents  of  sacred  literature. 
Its  subject  is  the  nature  and  warrant  of  public  worship.  Dr.  Palmer  states 
and  enforces  three  principles,  from  which  the  institution  of  stated  public 
worship  would  seem  to  flow  by  necessary  deduction.  I.  The  first  is,  that 
man,  endowed  with  a  social  nature,  cannot  attain  the  perfection  which  is  pos- 
sible to  him,  in  the  privacy  and  insulation  of  his  own  being.  II.  Public 
worship  is  necessary  to  the  Church,  as  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ. 
III.  It  is  by  means  of  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  that  this 
kingdom  of  Christ  makes  its  aggressions  upon  the  surrounding  and  opposing 
powers  of  darkness. ' 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  public  worship,  Dr.  Palmer  brings  to  view  the 
devotions  and  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary.     His  chief  aim  is  to  show 
that  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  office  of  instructitmy  and  he  mentions  three 
lines  of  thought  conducting  to  the  inference  that  formal  exposition  of  truth  is  a 
necessary  service  in  the   Christian  Church.     These  are,  I.  The  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  ancient  types.     II.  The  connexion  of  preaching  with  the 
final  'spread  of  Christianity.     III.  The  relation  of  knowledge  to  worship. 
Dr.  Palmer  has  some  admirable  thoughts  on  the  proper  adjustment  between, 
instruction  and  devotion,  the  former  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  suborn 
dinate  to  the  latter,  and  maintains  the  necessity  of  '\Xa pre-eminent  simplicity,. 
Dr.  Palmer's  words  are  equal  to  his  thoughts ;  and  his  delivery  gives  an. 
empha&is  to  all  that  he  thinks  and  says. 
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PiniTUii  ANTiqiiiriE!!.  By  llmriuo  Bdward  RlTtra,  At.  TnuUUd  turn  tb*  aiifiMal 
Spinifh,  b7  ¥Kt.SQit  L.  Ukfics,  D.D.,  LL.D.  amrga  P.  Pntoua  *  Cg.,  N*«  York. 
lSi3. 

This  historical  volume  brings  to  view  manj  interesting  pointa.  It  begins 
with  the  relations  between  the  two  hcmispheros,  prior  io  the  discovery  by 
Columbus.  It  then  discusses  the  ancient  inbabitaots'  of  Peru,  their  history 
before  ibe  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  political  institntiqns  of  the  Incas, 
the  Qaichnau  language,  scientific  culture  under  the  Incas,  religioun  systein 
of  the  Incas,  religious  creroouics,  state  of  the  arts,  ancient  moDumentB. 
Works  like  this  afford  subsUntial  additions  to  human  knowledge. 

JiOViUHB  PitckL,  ie.;  Inm  the  French  of  Victor  C 
daitlon  b7  W.  R.  WiLUiaS,  D.D.,  New  Turk. 

Jaqaeline  Pascal  was  among  the  most  acooinpliahcd  of  her  sex.  In  intel- 
lect she  was  scarcely  inferior  to  her  brother  Blaiae.  Although  Soman 
Catholic,  and  in  love  with  ceremoaie«  and  superstitions,  the  religiou  of  the 
Jansenist  school  contained  much  truth  and  piety — loo  much  for  the  fioman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  which  aimed  at  extirpating  tlie  her«eiea  of  Port  RoyaL 
As  a  general  oontribution  to  the  biography  of  the  Pascal  fumily,  this  work 
supplies  an  important  deficiency.  Jac|ueline  Pascal  was  not  particularly  dit- 
dngaished  for  her  writings,  but  she  has  left  behind  various  interesting 
memorials  of  intellect  and  heart.  Her  "  regulations  for  children,"  tinc- 
tured though  they  are  with  the  essence  of  Romanism,  posaess  a  fragranoe  of 
practical  religion,  and  exhibit  thoughts  of  real  value. 


Dontenta  of  BitUf  HHrtTi  Edition, 
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Esiir  OD  hii   Lifa  Mid  Worki.     Edited  iritb  criiicaJ 

Wafhingto*  OntH.     In  In  toIddim.  tdL  L     New  To 

Place.    I  Si  3. 

Tbe  enterprise  of  Putnam  is  engaged  upon  an  elegant  edition  of  Addison's 
works,  of  whioh  the  first  volume  is  already  issued.  Macauley's  celebrated 
essay  is  in  masterly  style,  and  the  editor's  notes  exhibit  evidences  of  discrim- 
inating Bcholarsbip.  Addison  is  chiefly  known  in  tbe  world  of  letters  by 
the  "Spectator ;"  and  ia  the  religious  world  by  some  excellent  hymns  and -by 
his  last  exclamation  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die."  Of  tbe  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  Bumbers  of  the  "  Spectator,"  which  wai  a  daily  pub- 
lication, Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Swift  two  hundred  and 
forty,  and  varioua  able  writcr.><  the  remainder.  Addisou  is  charactorized  by  pu- 
rity of  style,  critical  acumen,  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour,  vivid  portraitures 
of  human  nature,  and  just  moral  sentimentB.  He  had  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet;  but  did  aot  particularly  excel  in  this  dcpartoicot.  He  is  one 
of  England's  prose  writers  of  imperishable  fame.  Like  almost  all  writers, 
be  has  written  some  things  which  had  better  been  conhigocd  to  oblivion. 
Mr.  Putnam's  edition  will  undoubtedly  become  a  standard  edition. 

w  of  RtBlricted  CommnniDn  DnicTiptaral  and  falao.     B7 
A.M.     Now  York.     M,  W.  Dodd.     16j3. 

The  writer  is  a  Baptist,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  Baptists.  He  under- 
takes a  hard  work  iu  that  respect.  He  clearly  proves,  however,  that  close 
communion  is  uneaiidid  and  inconsistent;  places  others  in  a  fdUc  position; 
is  mortifying  to  a  Christian's  feelings ;  is  schismatic  in  its  influence ;  is  false 
in  policy;  desecrates  the  Lord's  Sii[^>er  to  unlawful  purposes;  and  is  an 
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innovation  in  the  Christian  Church,  of  modern  origin.     These  ara  strong 
points  and  well  maintained. 

Essays  fob  Sumxkr  Hours.    Bj  Charlbs  Laitmah.    Third  Edifcion.    New  York.    M.  W. 

Dodd.     1853. 

This  Tolume  contains  a 'number  of  interesting  literary  effusions  and 
sketches  of  persons  and  things.  It  will  entertain  the  reader  in  an  hour 
when  the  mind  needs  a  good  writer  to  come  along  with  pleasant  fancies  and 
graceful  manners. 

Thb  Boyhood  of  Great  Mbh.    With  illnstrations.    New  York.    Harper  t  Brothers.   1853. 

"  The  Boyhood  of  great  men/'  is  intended  as  an  example  for  youth.  It 
contains  biographical  sketches  of  two  eminent  persons  under  each  of  the 
heads — ^poets,  historians,  critics,  statesmen,  lawyers,  philanthropists,  astrono- 
mers, natural  philosophers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  sailors,  soldiers,  mu- 
sicians, painters,  sculptors,  scholars,  divines,  surgeons  and  naturalists.  The 
book  is  well  devised  and  well  wrought  It  has  something  to  say  to  almost 
every  body  ezoept  mechanics  and/armersy  the  two  great  classes  in  the  family 
of  man.  ' 
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Statistics  of  Population. — ^The  statistics  of  population  have  much 
to  do  with  religion.  We  shall  therefore  give,  from  time  to  time,  all  kinds 
of  statistics. 

L   GKNKRAL    STATISTICS. 

The  total  white  popalation  of  the  United  States  is  found  to  be 19,553,068 

Free  eoloared ; 434,496 

Slaves 3,204,313 


Total ^ 23,191,87« 

The  total  tquare  mtlet  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  stated  at  3,306,865,  which 
giyes  a  population  of  701  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  aggregates  are  useful  for  reference. 

White»,  '  Free  coloured,  Slavee.  TotaL 

Deaf  and  Dumb 9,136  136  531  9,803 

Blind 7,978  429  1,387  9,794 

Insane 14,972  311  327  16.610 

Idiotie 14,257  348  1,182  16,787 

The  aggregate  of  these  four  infirm  or  diseased  classes  Is  50,994. 

Of  these,  were  bom  in  foreign  countries,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  497;  Blind,  2,713,*  Insan^ 
9,368;  Idiotie,  600.    Total  foreigners,  13,168. 
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Th«  following  Ub1>  ffag*«  lh«  nombcr  oT  bnildioft  cn^capiH  ai  Ckar 
Stotsi,  Lha  Tains  or  Cfaorch  prapcn;,  uid  (b«  oamlwr  of  pcnons  met 

bnildinga: 

DtnomiutiDDi. 


Oerman  Reformed.... 

Lnlhcran , 


Hctbodi.t 

Uomyian 

Pretbjwrinn 

Romtin  CatholiD... 
8w*dan  borgian 


VDlUriac 

CnivenalliL 

Hlnor  Sect*. 

ToUl 

at  lha  roragoiDg,  b 

Of  NawVork 

Of  Pennjyl""'* 

Of  Ohio 

or  Loaisbna. 

Of  Georgia 

Of  UaiuchuMtU 


No.  of 

VJna  of      1 

Chlin. 

Propertj.      I 

».3rs 

S11,02M5» 

84  7, USA 

1.71J 

7.e88,44S 

ll,37i,018 

213.205 

728 

1,713,787 

(78.080 

30 

330,800 

I.JIT 

I,8i4,28fl 

1!,IB0 

14,822,870 

4]i,nftR 

M34 

u.ia.iM 

1,311 

0.2i«,TS8 

la 

108,800 

il 

37.«!5 

eoe 

M4,71S 

242 

t,1T3,S2I 

*29 

1,7H.»1< 

408 

eer,»3o 

121,131,207  I 
11.2)^8.115 
&,7V3,0«8 
1,783,470 
1,280,359 
10,208,184  i 


158,y3S 
15,171 
534.250 

3»,ie* 

4,343,570 

I0H,257 

t,07«.8M 

087.831 

5. 170 

22.315 


1,457.2»4 
10S.8I5 
027.107 
801,823 


CoLi.EaEa.— In  the  whola  Unileil  Slates  ay 
1,851  Icachera  nnd  27 .ISO  paplla.  Their  lotal 
taxation,  115.485  ;  public  fan di,  tlU.ii'i;  > 

AoADRUTES. — Of  Academiet  and  other  sr\ 
281,382  pupil!.  Their  aonuAl  ineoma  i>  :  Fr 
tnbllo  fundu,  ni.7HS ;  olber  lourcea,  |4,: 


a  234  Collegea.  with 
idownBnt,S152,314i 
'    ll,V10.828. 


:<-bDoIi  there  are  6,032,  with  12.207  leacben  and 
Prum  FnJnwioeiiU,  12^8.855;  UuliaD,tl4,3(l2j 
15,DS7— tolal,  »4,053,84:. 


Public  SrnooLi.— Of  Fublio  Schooli  there  are  80.091;  of  tescben,  92.000;  of  pupiti> 
3,354,173.  Their  lolnl  income  U:  From  endowment,  1182,591;  Uiaiion,  14,688.414;  public 
fund),  $2,574,800;  other  Bonrcar,  S 2.147 .853— Aggregate,  $9,591,530. 

Tho  total  nninbrr  atteuding  alt  ichoolF.  public  and  private,  ia  4,089,507. 

The  lolnl  Dumbar  of  pereona  in  tbo  llnllcd  Sutta,  who  eoniiDf  rrad  nnd  leriu  ia,  Wbitea, 
063,898;  Free  enloured.  90,522;  tnin/,  1.053,420. 

Of  tbeperaoni  wbo  cannot  read  and  write,  B58,306aranaiim,- aod  105.IH  Brc/orei>niri. 

Frebbyterian  Church. — The  Directora  of  tho  Aew  Albani/  Th^okujital 
Semtnorif,  ImTe  reorgaDized  that  iastitulion  by  appointing  Dra.  Liudslcy, 
McM&ster,  Eiiid  Ourley,  Professors.  No  intelligence  has  ruiiohcd  us  in  re- 
gard to  tbo  condition  or  prospects  of  the  institution.  Tho  Danville  Theo- 
logical Semtnary  is  reported  to  have  twenty  students. 

Jttdicial  Commiuioni. — Tho  following  overture  to  the  Assembly,  on  tho 
Bnbjcct  of  establishing  a  commisaion  to  hear  and  decide  judicial  cases  w&s 
adopted  by  tho  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

1.  RefolvRfl,  That  Synod  respectfully  overture  the  General  Assembly,  to 
take  such  measures,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  Synods,  under  its 
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oare,  and  the  Oeneral  Assembly  itself,  to  appoint  commiBsions  for  issuing 
such  extraordinary  judicial  cases,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise,  and  which 
our  judicatories,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  are  unable  to  issue,  without  such 
a  degree  of  inconvenience  and  exposure  of  great  interests,  as  render  the  wise 
and  equitable  termination  almost  impracticable. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Dr«  Young,  and  such  other  members  of  this  Synod,  as 
may  be  delegates  to  the  Assembly,  and  may  be  favourable  to  such  a  com- 
mission, be  a  Committee  to  urge  the  above  overture  before  the  next  Aj»- 
sembly. 

Old  and  New  School. — ^The  following  is  a  true  view  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  Presbyterian  churches,  in  1839  and  1858. 

1839.  Just  after  the  division. 

Minitteri,  Churtket,  Cfommunieantt. 

Old  School,  1243  1823  128,043 

KowSohool»  1181  1286  100,050 

1853.  From  the  last  Minutes. 

Minutert,  Okurehet,  Communieantt, 

Old  School,  2139  2879  219,263 

NewSohool,  1570  1626  140,462 

Inorbase  of  each  body  from  1839  to  1853. 

JtftNMtert.  OhurekM,  CommunieanU. 

OldSohooI,  896  1056  01,220 

New  School,  389  340  39,602 

The  Episcopal  Church. — The  following  tables  exhibit  the  progress  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 


rcart. 

JHoeuf, 

CUrgy. 

PamJUt. 

Com, 

Cand 

1882 

21 

592 

678 

62,268 

134 

1835 

23 

763 

807 

36,416 

165 

1838 

25 

951 

959 

46,395 

183 

1841 

27 

1.087 

1,059 

55,596 

155 

1844 

27 

1,221 

1,222 

72,099 

163 

1847 

28 

1,404 

1,459 

80,985 

146 

1850 

29 

1,558 

1,500 

93,238 

150 

1852 

29 

1,650 

1,550 

100,000 

180 

Episcopalians  vraternizinq  with  Geneva  Socinians. — An  Epis- 
copalian Church  was  consecrated  in  Gkneva,  Switzerland,  on  the  30th  of 
August  last.     The  London  Record,  an  Episcopal  paper  says : 

'<  On  the  30th  of  August  last  a  new  English  church  was  consecrated  at 
Oeneva.  It  was  an  event  to  which  the  pastors  of  the 'Evangelical  Churches 
in  that  city  had  looked  forward  with  much  delight,  for  they  regarded  the 
establishment  of  an  English  Episcopal  Church  as  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  hands  in  contending  for  that  gospel  which,  in  the  National  Church  of 
Oeneva,  had  been  supplanted  by  the  soul-destroying  heresies  of  Arius  and 
Socinus.  A  lengthened  Report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  consecration  was 
forwarded  to  us  by  the  Committee  of  the  new  church,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  inserted  on  the  8th  of  September.  But  there  were  two  circum- 
stances "which  struck  us  with  much  surprise.  The  one  was  the  absence  of 
all  recognition  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Geneva,  and  of  those  honoured 
men  of  God,  who  have  withstood  the  prevailing  Socinianism,  and,  in  some 
degree,  revived  the  tarnished  glory  of  Geneva ;  the  other  was  far  more  offen- 
siye  eulogiums  passed  on  the  apostate  Arian  Consistory,  which  was  invited 
to  attend  as  a  body,  while  the  Evangelical  Church  was  utterly  ignored;  and 
this,-  although  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the  leading  members  of  the 
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Aiiau  GoDustory  have  been  prominently  uaocimted  with  the  disgnoefnl  per- 
secntion  of  the  orthodox  ministen,  and  with  the  ejection  from  their  bodj 
of  such  men  u  MaUn,  Gaiusen,  Merle,  D'Aubigo^,  and  the  other  diatin- 
goished  confeaaoni  of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Chriat." 

CffDRCH  OF  England. — The  number  of  clergy  in  the  Established  Chnrch 
of  Eoffland  ia  about  18,000,  who  are  thna  classified  hi  a  foreign  paper. 

1.  Elffh  Church, 

viz.  Anglican,  or  High  Church  Proper,  3500 ;  Tractarian,  1000 ; 

High  and  Dry,  2500.     In  all,  7000 

2.  LoK  Chmvh, 

vii.  Evangelical,  8800;  Extreme  Litenliata,  2500;  Low  and 
Slow,  700.     Id  aU,  6500 

3.  Broad  Church  parly, 

via.  the  Theoretical,  1000  ;  the  As ti- theoretical,  2500.     Id  all,     3500 

4.  Peasant,  or  no  party  clergy,  1000 


Total, 


18,000 


ueceasity  of  its  oreaniiation  on  the  plea  that  (he  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  neglected  the  South  in  comparison  with  other  aectians  of  country.  And 
they  produce  statistics,  showing  that  that  Society  bM  only  aided  twelve  mioiatera 
in  tbe  Southern  States,  whilst  the  total  number  aided  by  its  ftiods  is  1067. 
In  their  calcuUtion,  Delaware,  Msryland  and  D.  C.  are  included  in  tbe  1 


Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  A.  IT.  M.  Society  operatM  only  among 
the  Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  ;  and  therefore  it  ia 
Inwful  to  inquire  whether  the  fsllocy  of  the  figures  of  the  "  Southern  Aid  So- 
ciety" does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  oer^  few  Jyabyieriaa  artd  Congrt- 
gaiional  tninUUra  at  the  South,  within  the  boundaries  defioed  by  the  statistics. 
What  are  the  facts  T 

The  Minutes  of  the  New  School  Assembly  ^re  as  the  total  of  their  miniaten 
at  the  South  just/trrfy,  including  the  seven  Virginia  ministers  in  the  Tenaesses 
Synods.  The  number  of  Congregational  churches,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  may  be  estimated  at  _/ioe,  making  in  all  forty-Jitie  New  School  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  miniitors  in  tlie  whole  terriiorj  included  by  the  sta- 
tistics.    The  following  table  contains  the  total  number  of  New  School  Presby- 


terian and  Congregational  i...    _._ 
Society  in  each  section  of  country. 

Tolal  Hi:  Aidtd  by  A.  B.  M.  S 

NsvEDRland,  l&tO  3IS 

Hiddts  Sulca,  BflO*  315 

Soutbarn  Slat«i,  45  II 

Weilcro  Suiei,  1020t  HI 

Tbe  table  shows  that  tlie  Ani' 
more  aid  to  the  South,  in 
than  to  New  Englar 

Tbe  following  table,  compiled  from  tbe  Minutes  of  the  two  Assemblies,  shows 
that  the  Southern  churches  are  generally  connected  with  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terian church,  and  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  New  School  at  the  South. 

or  TSB  SOOTH. 


I,  with  the  number  aided  by  the  A.  H.  H. 


n  Home  Missionary  Society  has  actually  given 

Jroportion  to  the  number  of  ministers  and  ehurcbes, 
e  Middle  States. 


•  eiO  p.;  ud  ISO  C.  tstlmslsd. 


t  liOP.j  and  300  C. 


I 
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The  numbers  in  aU  the  slayeholding  States  are  as  follows : 

MinxKtert,  Churches.  Commti, 

Old  Sefaool,  834  1259  76,274 

Kew  School,  205  276  16,828 

The  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  Domestic  Board  of  Missions  of  its 
owUf  and  needs  no  new  organization.  And  if  the  Am.  H.  M.  Society  has  aided 
the  South,  in  proportion  to  its  ministers  and  churches,  more  than  it  has  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  where  is  the  great  necessity  for  a  new  organi- 
zation ? 

We  make  no  objection  whatever  to  the  formation  of  a  **  Southern  Aid  So- 
ciety" on  the  part  of  those,  who  are  unwilling  to  "  co-operate"  with  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church.  We  simply  maintain  that  ■  the  "  Southern  Aid 
Society"  has  done  injustice,  doubtless  without  intending  it,  -to  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  in  the  statistics  presented  as  the  basis  of  the  necessity 
for  a  new  organisation. 

We  further  maintain,  in  yiew  of  the  true,  official  statistics  of  the  two  General 
Assemblies,  that  those  benevolent  persons  at  the  North  who  wish  to  aid  the 
South  according  to  its  own  expressed  ecclesiastical  preferences,  may  find  a 
good  channel  to  do  so,  in  the  General  Assemblyts  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 


THE  WEB  OF  LIFE. 

''  I  have  cut  off,  like  a  wearer,  my  life."  The  Holy  Spirit  here  employs  a 
comparison,  to  iUnairate  the  uncertainty  of  life.  He  comnares  us  to  a  weaver 
employed  to  manufacture  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  liable,  from  one  moment  to 
another,  to  be  reauired  by  his  master  to  cut  the  thread,  and  submit  his  work 
for  inspection.  We  have  all  a  web  to  weave  for  our  Master.  Every  minute, 
every  second  the  shuttle  passes  and  repasses,  leaving  after  it  a  thread — ^a  thought, 
a  word,  an  action.  What  shall  be  the  length  of  our  web,  we  know  not :  we 
may  be  called  to  cut  it,  even  at  the  commencement.  It  is  not  with  the  length 
of  the  piece  that  we  have  to  do ;  that  depends  not  upon  us.  Our  business  is  to 
see  that  it  is  well  woven,  that  it  be  according  to  the  dimensions  prescribed  in 
the  word  of  God--that  the  warp  we  use  to  the  love  of  God,  and  that  it  be 
wrought  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  said  of  the  hypocrite,  that 
his  hope  shall  be  as  the  spider's  web.  Let  us  take  heed  ^at  we  make  not  spi- 
der's webs,  which  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  man,  but  will  not  abide  the  inspection 
of  God. 

Let  us  beware  of  deceiving  ourselves  as  to  the  length  of  the  web  which  re- 
mains for  us  to  make.  Too  often  we  set  before  us  a  multitude  of  things  which 
we  imagine  must  be  done  before  we  die.  One  says,  I  have  my  children  to  edu- 
cate and  provide  for ;  another,  I  have  my  house  to  build  ;  another,  I  have  pious 
enterprises  to  execute  and  bring  to  a  liappy  termination — I  require  for  tixis  a 
certain  time,  which  I  trust  God  will  be  pleased  to  grant  me.  But  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  projects  for  the  future,  death  comes  and  outs  the  thread. 
Then  all  is  ended  for  tnis  world.  Was  it  wise,  to  make  these  things  the  snli^ject 
of  so  many  anxieties  7  Ought  we  to  allow  them  to  interpose  between  the  tomb 
and  us,  and  hide  it  from  our  view  ?  Should  we  not,  each  morning,  prepare  our- 
selves to  spend  the  day  as  if  we  were  to  die  that  night  ? — N.  F.  Mvan^^ut. 
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"I  HEAE  THE  PA8SIN0  BELL." 

BT   PARK.  BENJAMIN. 

I  bear  the  paMinf;  bell ! 
Another  BonI,  it  uja,  hu  gone  from  eartfa. 
Another  loul  hu  had  immortkl  birth. 

This  d«ep  Mit]  loleniD  koeU 
Is  dirge  and  requitm  to  a  de*r  one  deadl. 
For  Ttbom  tears,  bitter  tears,  are  vtunlj  ^ed. 

No  more — it  epeaki — do  more 
Shall  he  be  seen  among  yea ;  (hroagh  Uie  gloon 
Of  theee  last  ritea  he  paaaea  to  the  tomb. 

Upon  the  rilent  shore 
Of  au  eternal  land,  beyond  the  sea 
Of  life,  his  home  must  henaeforth  ever  be. 

He  is  familiar  now 
With  the  KTood  mysterj— and  he  eorreya 
Truth  in  the  brightness  of  its  perfect  bun. 

Then  pile  upon  his  brow 
The  valle;  clods,  and  leave  bis  mined  farta 
Where  the  wind  waib  and  beats  the  wintry  ttonp. 

To  hint  will  come  no  harm. 
For  hie  imtnortel  part  BUrriveB  and  dwells 
Beyond  the  grave  s  gloom  and  the  loll  of  bells. 

His  is  the  deathless  charm; 
No  pains  can  wring,  no  griefs  his  peace  molest, 
His  IS  the  assurance  of  perennial  rest 

Then  strike  the  passing  bell, 
Ah  to  the  tomb,  with  slowly-meaaured  tread, 
Te  reverently  bear  his  honoured  head. 

And  say  with  thee  'tis  well 
Forevermore,  our  brother  1  though  we  nay 
With  broken  hearts  these  last  rites  to  thy  olaj. 


HOET  AKQUMENT  FOR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION. 

}ne  of  the  dootrines  of  grace  call  forth  so  much  oppositon  as  wbst  ii  uiusUy 
ed  the  doctrine  of  election.  Men  denonnce  it  as  unscriptural,  unjust  and 
rd.  Wb  met  with  a  man  of  this  character  not  long  since,  whnai  W9  had 
ys  regarded  as  quite  pious,  and  who  seemed  very  anxious  to  ^et  into  id  u^ 
ent  on  the  subject.  We  proposed  to  him  to  answer  the  following qaeitioui : 
yon  believe  that  vou  are  a  Tegenerated  manT"  "I  do."  *'Di<rFourFEen- 
>  yourself,  or  did  Qod  regenerate  yon  T"    "  Of  course  it  was  God."  "If  ho 
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did  it  was  it  right  for  him  to  determine  to  do  it?"  "  It  was  perfectly  proper  for 
him  to  determine  to  do  it."  *'  If  it  was  right  in  him  to  determiiSe  to  do  it,  at  the 
time  when  he  did  it,  would  it  have  been  wrong  in  him  to  have  determined  to  do 
it  before,  seeing  he  had  all  the  motives  to  influence  him  thereto  always  before 
him."  "  Of  course  not."  *'  Then  you  admit  that  it  would  have  not  have  been 
improper  in  God  to  have  always  had  the  purpose  before  him  to  regenerate  you 
and  make  you  one  of  his  children  ?"  He  assented  to  this.  "  Well,  then,"  we 
replied,  *'just  go  one  step  further  and  you  have  the  whole  doctrine.  Admit  that 
God  always  intended  or  purposed  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  those  whom  he  does 
sanctify  and  save,  and  you  have  all  of  the  hated  doctrine  of  election.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  asserting  that  God  int«nds  to  do  what  he  actually  does. 
A  man  that  acts  without  plan  or  purpose  to  do  that  which  he  attempts,  is  re- 
garded as  a  fool,  and  shall  God  be  regarded  as  less  wise  than  his  creatures  ?" 
He  left  us  remarking  that  he  had  never  viewed  the  matter  precisely  in  that  light 
before.  We  requested  him  when  he  had  discovered  the  flaw  in  the  reasoning  to 
point  it  out,  but  he  has  never  been  back  to  do  so.  There  is  no  consistent  ground 
Dctween  admitting  that  God  converts  men  according  to  a  previous  purpose,  and 
denying  that  he  converts  them  at  all.  If  He  does  it,  it  was  because  he  purposed 
to  do  it. — Fresh,  Herald. 


SYSTEMATIC  READING  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  holds  the  first  place  among  the  means  of  implanting  and  promoting 
divine  life  in  the  soul ;  and  the  Christian  who  fails  to  keep  in  some  way  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible,  steadily  before  his  mind,  will  find  the  vigour  of  his  graces 
departed. 

No  other  reading  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  reading  the  Bible.  No  other 
study  or  meditation  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  word  of  Christ,  dwelling  in 
us  richly  in  all  wisdom.  If  we  look  for  religion  to  be  revived,  our  expectation 
will  be  realized,  only  by  the  mind  of  the  church  being  brought  into  steadier 
contact  with  the  living  oracles.  When  the  Christian  mind  awakes  from  its  com- 
parative coldness  to  a  higher  state  of  vitality  and  devotedness,  the  word  of  God 
invariably  does  the  work  of  an  instrument  of  the  quickening.  And  when  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  those  struggles  of  mind  which  precede  conversion,  are  experi- 
enced by  the  impenitent;  it  is  the  contents  of  the  Bible  which  have  introduced 
them ;  and  that  religious  experience  which  holds  the  Bible  at  a  distance,  or  that 
does  not  stand  immediately  connected  with  some  fact  or  principle  of  the  divine 
word,  is  spurious. 

The  habitual  reading  of  the  Bible,  joined  with  prayerful  meditation,  becomes 
then  a  duty  of  the  first  importance.  Other  ways  of  bringing  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  have  each  their  suitableness  and  proportionate 
value :  but  none  of  them  can  supercede  the  habitual  reading  of  the  word.  And 
hence  it  becomes  an  important  question  how  we  shall  engage  our  minds,  so  as  to 
secure  the  advantage  or  this  steady  draught  from  the  fountains  of  divine  truth ; 
and  not  be  robbed  of  it  by  the  rush  of  worldly  cares,  and  the  multiplied  calls 
upon  us  for  secular  employment. 

To  this  end,  we  need  to  seize  the  advantage  of  system  and  habit ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  system,  which  shall  hold  the  mind  to  the  engagement,  it  is  well  to  take 
up  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Bible  through  once  a  year.  If  this  purpose  be 
adopted  and  pursued,  it  vnll  insure  to  us  an  amount  of  Bible  reading  wnich  we 
should  not  probably  attain  without  it ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  might  be  the 
means  of  giving  new  impulse  to  our  growth  in  grace.  By  holding  the  mind  upon 
the  word  of  God,  as  wo  should  by  that  means,  a  new  power  would  soon  help  us  on 
our  course ;  we  mean  the  power  of  habit.  After  «re  become  for  a  course  of  years 
accustomed  to  an  amount  of  application  of  the  mind  to  the  Bible,  it  will  not  only 
become  easy  and  pleasant  to  nnd  time  to  devote  to  it,  but  it  will  have  become  in 
a  measure  necessary.    We  shall  be  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  without  it. 
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be  pover  of  habit. 

We  do  witb  eaae,  snd  rarely  forget  to  do,  that  which  we  hare  been  aconstometf 
o  do,  and  in  no  particulnr  ia  the  force  of  habit  better  Applied,  than  wb«a  ap~ 
>lied  to  bind  upon  our  minds  the  principlen  of  the  lifing  word. 

It  ia  Tery  true,  that  one  may  read  the  Bible  through  in  course,  with  little  spir- 
tual  profit.  But  if  the  Christian  takes  up  the  resolution  to  carrj  on  thin  system 
if  Biole  reading,  with  a  view  to  bis  spintual  thrift,  aod  with  tbis  end  in  viewr, 
'" — ■-■-—'■------    .-  >-     n  hardlj  fail  to  deri»e  rioh  adTantago  from 


THE  TOMB  DOOR. 


The  tomb  door  has  two  sides  to  it — an  outer  world's  tide,  aod  an  inner  bMtv- 
ii'ei  aide.  The  outside,  seen  by  mortals,  is  hideous  black,  covered  with  mould. 
Lbout  it  grows  the  deadly  nightshade ;  the  ivy  hanp  dark  and  heavy  upon  its 
rch ;  the  Blime  of  the  worm  is  upon  its  bars ;  and  over  it  id  phosphorous  flame, 
i  drawn  a  ecnll  and  cross  bones.  Sin  has  done  every  thing  pouible  to  make 
hat  door  unsightly  to  poor  creatnres  of  sense. 

Bnt  the  inside,  seen  bv  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  is  reful^nt  witb  all 
hat  is  costly  in  the  templeof  the  I«iiib.  From  beneath  ita  sill  gushes  the  fountain 
f  living  waters  ;  the  tree  of  life  waves  over  it ;  about  it  trails  the  vine  whioh 
led  has  planted,  from  whose  clusters  the  new  wine  is  pressed  for  the  supper  of 
he  Lamb.  Upon  it  is  the  armorial  bearing  of  Christ — a  crown  of  righteousness 
-beside  whose  splendour  all  things  that  are  made  look  mean,  for  its  Jewels  are 
ouls.  Above  the  portal,  on  beams  of  divine  glor^,  blaies  the  inscriDtion,  Liji 
Dd  ImmorUdUy.  Qod  has  made  the  tomb  door  widi  a  triumphal  arcn  for  spir- 
tnal  conquerors. 

The  tomb  door  was  for  a  moment  thrown  wide  onen,  when  the  Captain  of  onr 
ilvation  entered  it :  a  flood  of  glory  streaming  tarough  illumined^  the  world. 
Ve  saw  that  crown  of  Christ;  we  saw  the  living  waters  sparkle  at  his  feeti  we 
iw  the  tree  of  life,  the  vine,  those  letters  of  Are — Life  and  ImmorUUily — and  we 
eard  the  angel  song,  "  Lill  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  jt 
verlBsting  doors ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in !" 

'Twaa  but  for  a  moment — the  closed  door  presents  again  to  onr  senses  that 
loomy  aspect  which  sin  has  given  it.  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  inner  hsar- 
n's  side,  shall  we  stand  without,  trembling  like  untaught  Jews,  as  though  it 
id  only  to  the  great  Sheol;  or  beartKihilled,  like  sensuoos  Pagans,  as  though  it 
id  only  to  the  abyss  of  annihilation ! 

Christian  1  Death  is  the  only  keeper  at  the  gateway  of  immortality;  do  not 
mr  him  when  he  beckons  you  thither. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  HANDS. 

The  hands  are,  hy  the  very  instincts  of  humanity  raised  in  prayer ;  cla«p«d  in 
ffection ;  wrune  in  despair ;  pressed  on  the  forehead  when  the  soul  is  "  perplexed 
1  the  extreme ;  drawn  inwsM,  to  invite ;  thrust  forth  objectively,  to  repel ;  liie 
ngera  point  to  indicate  ;  and  are  snapped  in  disdain ;  the  palm  is  laid  upon  the 
eart,  in  invocation  of  subdued  feeling ;  and  on  the  brow  of  the  oompasBiaoed  in 
enedietioD.  The  expressive  capacity  of  the  hands  were  never  more  sUikiDtly 
isplayed  than  in  the  orisons  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Their  teacher  stood  tiId 
loeed  eyes,  and  addressed  the  Deity  by  those  signs  made  with  the  fingers  wbioh 
anstitate  a  language  for  the  speeolileBS.    Around  him  were  grouped  mote  thsu 

hundred  mates,  who  followed  with  reverent  gUucea  every  motion.  It  vu  a 
teible,  bnt  not  an  andible  wonhip. 
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MORAL  INABILITY. 

Into  Tfhat  estate  did  the  fall  bring  mankind  ?  The  replj  to  this 
question  given  by  all  who  profess  a  belief  in  Revelation,  will  gener- 
ally be,  that  "the  fall  brought  mankind  into  an* estate  of  sin  and 
misery."  An  examination  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  these  terms 
will  soon  demonstrate,  that  many  use  them  who  habitually  attach  the 
most  diverse  ideas  to  a  phraseology  which,  by  its  general  use,  would, 
seem  to  indicate  a  remarkable  unity  of  faith. 

One  class  entertain  an  aversion  to  the  humiliating  descriptions  of 
man's  moral  estate,  as  depicted  in  Scripture,  and  generally  received 
in  the  Reformed  Churches ;  and  therefore,  while  they  are  constrained 
by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  humanity,  made 
by  sin,  to  admit  that  man  has  been  injured  by  the  fall,  still  when 
the  extent  of  that  injury  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  found  that  all  which 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  man's  depravity  will  be  denied  by  them, 
and,  while  the  fall  is  admitted  in  words,  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
transgression  as  to  our  legal  and  moral  relations  are  virtually  denied. 

Another  class  in  reading  the  word  of  God  find,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  and  consequences  of  the  fall,  the  family  of  Adam  are 
still  dealt  with  as  moral  agents,  to  be  enjoined  to  love  and  serve 
God.  They  find  that  the  obligations  under  which  men  are  placed  to 
love  and  obey  Him,  are  largely  insisted  on,  and  the  duty  of  repent- 
ance for  transgression  and  turning  to  God  are  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  inspired  record.  Adopting  a  principle  as  fundamental,  that 
ability  and  obligation  are  reciprocal  and  co-extensive,  the  conclusion 
is  reached,  that,  whatever  be  the  effects  of  the  fall  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  man,  it  must  be  held  that  as  God  thus  commands 
and  enjoins  not  only  to  obey  the  moral  law,  but  also  to  act  out  all 
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th&t  is  involred  in  the  idea  of  repeuUnoe  »nd  torning  to  God, 
man's  intellect  cannot  be  so  blinded,  and  his  moral  natore  bo  dead 
bnt,  that  there  ta.a.j  be  motions  of  the  sool  of  a  right  eharaeter  and 
of  a  certain  energy,  towards  tliia  obedience  vhich  is  enjoined  \tj  the 
command  of  Ood. 

Others  again,  when  they  find  that  it  is  e^resslT  laid  down  aa  a 
dnty  on  the  mi&ieters  of  the  gospel,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  to  assure  all  men  that  in  helier- 
log  they  shall  have  eternal  life,  co&ceive,  that  anch  a  mission  would 
never  hare  been  conferred  on  the  ministry,  were  they  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  those  who  had  no  moral  ahility  to  believe  ; — that  such 
proclamation  would  be  a  hypocritical  mockery,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  must  be  in  man's  powers,  though  damaged  to  some  extent  bj 
the  fall,  a  capacity  for  at  least  beginning  the  exercise  of  faith  thongo, 
because  of  weakness,  like  a  tottering  ctild  in  its  essays  at  progres- 
sion, it  may  need  the  instautaneooa  goatding  and  strengthening  ud 
of  a  nurse's  arm. 

Some,  because  of  confusioa  of  mind  as  to  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  have  involved  themselves  in  error  on  the  subject  of  man'a 
moral  state.  Others,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  operation 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
meshes  of  a  confused  and  abaured  system  of  metaphysics  in  their 
efforts  to  admit  that  man  has  suffered  by  the  fall,  and  yet  to  hold  that  his 
powers  are  such,  that  without  inconsistenoy  on  the  part  of  God,  he 
may  entreat  and  command  the  sinner  to  exercise  his  faculties,  dam- 
aged though  they  be,  in  obeying  and  laying  hold  of  eternal  life. 

We  propose  to  examine  some  of  these  attempts ;  and  while  we 
point  out  the  errors  with  which  they  are  pervaded,  we  shall  en* 
deavonr  to  expound  what  we  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Word,  and  show  that  this  is  agreeable  to  our  experience, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  assurances  of  conscience — that  great 
moral  witness  for  God  which  he  has  established  in  our  souls. 

The  terms  in  whioh  the  Almighty  stated  to  Adam,  the  conditions 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  results  of  transgression,  are 
exceedingly  express  and  definite.  "  But  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eateet  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  (Oen.  ii.  17.)  The  influ- 
ence of  sin  on  the  soul  is  also  very  clearly  stated  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament.  "The  soul  that  sinnetb,  it  shall  die,"  (Ezek. 
xviii.  4.)  In  the  Kew  Testament  the  descriptions  of  the  natural 
state  of  fallen  man  are  equally  plain.  "  Yon  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  wherein  in  time  past  ye 
walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience :  among  whom  we  all  had  our  conversation 
in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by  nature  childreii  of  wrath,  even 
as  others,"  (Eph.  ii.  1—^.)  And  farther  the  Gentiles  are  described  by 
Paul's  address  to  the  Ephesians  as  '*  Having  the  understanding  dark- 
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ened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that 
is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart :  vrho  being  past 
feeling  have  given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness/'  (EpL  iv.  18,  19 ;)  and  the  conditions 
of  the  converted  and  the  unconverted  are  contrasted  in  the  following 
verses  where  the  apostle  says,  ^^  But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ; 
if  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have  been  taught  by  him,  as  the 
truth  is  in  Jesus :  that  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation 
the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, '* 
(Eph.  iv.  20 — 24.)  The  same  apostle  addressing  the  Colossian  dis- 
ciples, tells  them  that  they  ^^  Have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds  and  haye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,"  (Col.  iii.  9,  10.) 

As  we  have  found  that  in  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  works, 
it  was  threatened  that  transgression  should  be  followed  by  death,  so 
we  have  the  apostle  speaking  of  persons  who,  because  of  sin,  are 
exposed  to  the  penalty,  and  also  of  the  state  of  those  who  are  deli- 
vered from  the  consequences  in  which  by  sin  they  had  become  in- 
volved thus,  ^^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  (Rom.  vi.  28.)  We  find  also, 
that  Paul  in  accounting  for  the  unbelief  and  condemnation  of  men, 
who  do  not  receive  the  gospel,  assigns  the  reason  that  ''  the  God  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them,"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;)  and  our  Lord  complaining  of  the 
Jews  declared  to  them,  ^^  Te  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have 
life,"  (John  v.  40,)  explains  their  conduct  by  a  reference  to  their 
moral  state,  and  declares  that  ^^No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  which  bath  sent  me  draw  him :"  (John  vi.  44.)  The  passages 
which  we  have  here  adduced,  bear  directly  on  the  controverted  ques- 
tion of  man's  moral  estate  and  of  the  powers  which  he  possesses  to 
repent,  turn  to  Gh>d,  exercise  faith,  or  embrace  the  Saviour.  These 
passages  we  shall  examine  in  their  bearing  on  these  questions,  and 
we  think  that  any  diipMsionate^  unprejudiced,  and  logical  mind, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  volume  apart 
from  sects  and  theological  parties,  will  be  constrained  to  admit  that, 
in  the  light  of  such  evidence;  it  was  natural  that  the  Reformed 
churches  should,  with  such  wonderful  unanimity,  have  agreed  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word,  as  has 
been  shown  in  their  respective  symbols  or  creeds.  This  unanimity 
we  shall  exhibit  without  multiplying  our  quotations  beyond  the  space 
which  may  be  vouchsafed  to  an  article  in  a  periodical  where  space  is 
limited. 

Thus  the  WeHminder  Confession  declares — Chap.  VI.: 
^  I.  Our  first  parents  being  seduced  by  the  subtlety  and  temptation  of  Satan, 
sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.    This,  their  sin,  Qod  was  pleased  according 
to  his  wise  and  holy  counsel  to  permit^  having  purposed  to  oraer  it  to  his  own 
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gloiy.  IL  B;  thia'sia  the;  fell  from  their  originsl  nghteousiiMs,  ani]  commu 
uion  with  God,  and  lo  becune  dead  in  tin,  uid  wholTj  defiled  in  all  tbe  fitcul 
iitiS  and  parte  of  soul  and  bod;.  III.  Thej  beioe  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the 
guilt  of  Uiis  aa  wae  imparted,  and  the  mrae  dea^  in  ein  and  eorrapted  na.turt.' 
conveyed  to  all  their  poateritj,  deBceoding  from  them  by  ordinary  renemtiojj. 
IV.  l^rom  this  original  comiption,  whereby  we  ore  atterfy  indispoaea,  divabled 
and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all 
actual  tranagresaiong.  VI,  Every  ain,  both  original  and  actual,  being  &  traiis- 
greeeioD  of  tbe  righteoua  law  of  God.  and  oontniry  thereunto,  doth,  in  ita  ovrn 
nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  ainner,  whereby  he  ia  bound  over  to  the  wratli  and 
ourae  of  the  law,  and  so  made  aubj^eot  to  death  with  all  miaeiiea,  spiritual,  tem- 
poral, and  etemtj." 

Tbe  ConfeBBJon  of  Faith,  publiahed  by  tbe  Evangelical  cSureiei  of  Piedmont, 
in  1669,  declares  the  faith  wbich  had  been  held  by  that  people  from  tba  earliest 
n^s,  and  in  the  ninth  article  it  is  declared—"  Han  by  hia  tranigreasioD  loat  that 
righteouaneaa  and  faolineaa  which  he  received,  and  ia  thereby  obnoxioaa  to  ths 
wrath  of  God,  death  and  captivity,  under  the  juriadiotion  of  bim  who  haa  tfa« 
power  of  deatii,  that  ia  the  devil;  Ineomucb  that  our  freewill  hoa  become  a 
servant  and  a  alave  to  aio ;  and  thus  nil  men,  both  Jews  and  Qentiloa,  are  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath,  being  all  dead  in  their  treapaaaes  and  aina,  and 
oonsequently  incapable  of  the  least  good  motion,  or  inclination  to  any  thing 
wbich  concema  their  salvation :  yea,  incapable  to  think  one  good  thought  with- 
out God's  special  grace,  all  their  imaginations  being  wholly  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinually," 
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I'he  intellect  is  not  indeed  taken  away  from  man,  neither  is  be  deprived  of  will, 
and  changed  into  a  stock  or  a  stone ;  but  Ome  are  so  chanced  and  reduced  (I'jn- 
tninuta)  in  mpn,  that  Cbey  can  no  longer  do  what  thoy  could  do  before  the  fall. 
For  the  intellect  is  darkened ;  and  the  will  from  being  free  is  become  a  slave. 
For  it  servea  sin  not  unwillingly,  but  willingly." 

Tiie  Bdffie  Confestion,  Article  XIV.,  affirms  the  aame  view^.and  the  S^nod  of 
Dort  in  iU  Fourth  Article  savs,  "  There  is  indeed  some  remains  of  tbe  li|ht  of 
nnture  in  man  afl«r  the  fall,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  retains  certain  notions  of 
Ood,  of  natural  things,  of  the  distinction  of  honourable  and  base,  and  shows  some 
dcaire  of  virtue  and  external  order ;  but  so  far  ia  it  from  being  the  ca«e,  that  by 
tills  light  of  nature,  he  can  arrive  at  any  saving  knowledge  of  God,  nod  can 
turn  to  him,  that  he  cannot  even  use  that  light  aright  in  things  natural  aod 
oivil :  nay,  n-hat«ver  it  may  nt  length  be,  he  wholly  uontaminatea  it  in  various 
ways,  and  imprisons  it  in  unrighteousness,  which,  while  he  doea,  he  is  rendered 
anezcusable  before  God." 

In  the  Confession  of  the  ekurcha  of  France  the  following  occurs  in  Article  IX. 
"  IVe  believe  that  man,  being  created  pure  and  upright,  and  conformable  to  the 
ininge  of  God,  through  his  own  fault  fell  from  that  grace  wbich  he  had  received, 
and  thereby  did  so  estrange  himself  from  Qod,  the  fountain  of  ali  righteousness 
and  of  all  ^od  things,  that  his  nature  is  become  altogether  defiled;  aod  being 
blind  in  his  understanding  and  corrupt  in  hia  heart,  he  hath  utterly  lost  that 
integrity;  and  although  he  con  somewhat  discern  between  good  and  ecil,  ;et 
we  do  affirm,  that  whatsoever  light  be  hath,  it  straightway  becometh  dark- 
nens,  idAwi  the  qualion  it  of  seeking  after  God;  so  that  by  hia  own  understanding 
he  can  never  come  to  God.  And  although  he  be  endowed  with  will  whereby  be 
id  moved  to  this  or  that,  yet  foraamuch  aa  that  alio  ia  in  bondage  to  sin,  that 
he  hath  no  freedom  to  discern  that  which  ia  good,  but  if  he  have  any,  it  ia  tbe 
gracious  gift  of  God." 

Tbe  doctrine  of  the  Caurcio/'i^njfaTid  ia  contained  in  Article  X.,  of  Free-will, 
and  is  thus  expressed—"  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  luob, 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good 
works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  Ood ;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  da  good 
works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  Qod,  without  tbe  grace  of  Ood  by  Christ  pur 
venting  ns,  that  we  may  hare  a  good  will  and  working  wi' 
that  will." 
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;  We  might  proceed  at  greater  length  to  mnltiply  quotations,  bat 

>  the  above  will  saffice  to  show  the  concord  of  doctrine  which  prevailed 

among  the  Reformers,  and  that  their  interpretations  of  Scripture 
uniformly  assumed  what  is  recognized  as  the  Calvinistic  type. 

The  doctrines  contained  in  these  creeds  are  usually  denied  by  par^ 
ties  who  may  be  distributed  into  the  classes  of  Pelagian,  Semi-Pela- 
gian, Armenian,  New  Haven — ^the  advocates  of  Natural  ability  and 
Moral  inability,  or  those  who  contend  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  man's  inability,  it  is  sealed  in  the  will.  Logically,  these 
classes  are  not  distinct  from  each  other.  They  have  tenets  in  com- 
mon, and  on  many  points  are  found  to  symbolize,  and,  although  on 
other  points  they  may  differ  among  themselves,  yet  the  division  will 
serve  our  present  purpose  of  examining  the  principles  contained  in 
the  Scripture  which  we  have  quoted,  and  the  theories  which  have 
been  constructed  in  different  ages  of  the  Church,  by  men  who  were 
not  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  (jod. 

The  declarations  of  the  word  of  God  are  express.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  Covenant  of  works  the  threatening  was  explicit.  "In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die :"  and  the 
Old  Testament  explains  this  by  saying,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die."  Meaning  that  all  and  every  faculty  and  attribute  of  the 
agent  that  was  engaged  in  the  act  of  rebellion  should  come  under 
the  judgment  indicated.  That  the  body  dies,  is  proven  by  the  world- 
wide agonies  of  the  suffaring  families  of  man  in  all  ages ;  that  the 
punishment  included  more  than  the  body  is  affirmed,  '^  the  8<ml  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die."  The  infliction  of  such  a  penalty,  must  include 
an  effect,  that  shall  reach  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  for  the  whole  soul 
in  all  its  powers,  was  engaged  .with  all  its  powers  or  faculties  in  the 
act  of  sin.  Before  the  fall,  the  powers  of  Adam  were  spiritual  in 
their  character.  How  sin  came  into  the  soul  of  a  pure  and  spiritual 
agent  is  one  thing — that  it  did  thus  come  and  take  possession  of  him, 
so  that  he  became  a  rebel  and  fell,  is  another  thing.  The  latter  we 
*  know ;  the  former  can  never  by  any  finite  mind  be  explained,  for 
the  finite  can  never  understand  "  the.  Tiow'*  of  any  thing.  We  can- 
not understand  or  explain  how  the  will  acts  on  the  nervous  system, 
so  as  to  influence  the  muscular  fibre,  and  thus  cause  our  bodies  to 
move.  We  cannot  know  how  the  circles  of  air  in  motion,  reaching 
the  ear  and  affecting  the  auditory  nerve,  at  length  affect  our  minds, 
producing  hearing.  We  cannot  know  how  grass  grows,  or  how  the 
sense  of  colour  is  perceived  by  the  mind — we  may  and  do  know  many 
of  the  facts  connected  with  these  things,  as  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, but  how  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  bound  together  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  finite  intelligence  ;*  for ^as  we  have  said  the  how  of  any 
fact  can  alone  be  known  to  Him,  who  is  before  and  above  all  things, 
who  has  made  them  and  impressed  them  with  the  laws  of  being  under 
which  they  exist.  That  sin  did,  however,  come  into  the  soul  of  man 
is  a  fact,  and  that  in  sinning  the  whole  soul  was  engaged  is  obvious 
even  to  superficial  observation.  There  must  have  been  intelligence, 
affection,  and  will,  all  in  action ;  for  the  operation  of  all  these  facul- 
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ties,  is,  from  the  nature  of  our  meDtal  tcta,  demanded  for  tbe  %ct 
which  Adam  did.  It  wu  the  soal,  then,  that  sinned,  andaa  a  whole 
— for  there  were  not  certain  of  Adam's  powers  which  lay  dormant 
when  he  was  meditating  or  acting  ont  the  great  transgrenion.  It 
was  not  a  part  of  the  man  that  thought  and  desired,  and  acted  while 
another  portion  of  the  man  lay  innocentlT  and  idly  by.  It  was  the 
Bonl  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties,  and  as  the  soul  that  ainsetfa 
dies,  BO  the  transgression  of  Adam  involrea  snch  an  effect  on  all  and 
erery  power  of  Adam,  intellectus},  moral,  spiritual,  and  phyucal, 
SB  may  legitimately  be  described  by  the  term,  death. 

N^ow  the  apostle  FanI  in  Bom.  ri.  23,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  nn 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blessings  of  belierers  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  delivered  from  the  effects  of  sin,  says  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death;  bnt  the  gift  of  Qoi  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Here  the  corse  and  the  blessing  are  opposed  to  each  other.  In 
saving  men  from  the  curse  and  conferring  the  blessing,  the  Lord  be- 
stows eternal  life.  Whatever  then  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  eternal 
life,  as  the  gift  of  God,  must  necessarily  be  antagonistic  to  an  ele- 
ment that  lay  in  the  curse  or  man's  weakness  and  misery.  Does 
eternal  life  mean  and  include  the  spiritoal  knowledge  of  God  and 
holy  things ;  does  it  include  a  life  of  happiness  and  oontiimance  of 
being  in  the  capacity  of  enjoying  these  things  ?  Then  these  and  all 
other  things  which  make  np  the  idea  of  eternal  life,  are  involved  in 
the  gift ;  and  before  they  are  bestowed,  the  sinner  who  is  bearing 
the  wages  of  sin — that  is — death,  b  destitute  of  them  all.  If  apart 
from  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  a  man  has  spirilna]  intelli- 
gence, spiritual  affections,  or  spirituality  of  will,  and  if  these  form  ele- 
ments of  a  happy  and  eternal  life — be  cannot  be  said  to  have  re- 
ceived them  as  a  gift  tbrongfa  Jesus  Christ,  seeing  that  apart  from 
Christ  he  already  poesesses  them.  And  if  all  who  are  to  reign  in 
heaven,  do  actually  receive  these  things  aa  the  gift  of  God,  because 
of  which  they  have  a  meetnees  for  glory,  then  it  foIlowB  that  in_ 
their  natural  estate,  they  did  not  possess  them.  They  may  have.had  an' 
intelligence,  affection  and  will,  bat  they  conld  not  be  of  a  apiritnal 
order,  since  this  state  of  the  soni  is  the  resnlt  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  is  possessed  by  the  redeemed  through  all  eternity  as  the  gift  of 
God. 

But  further,  we  desire  attention  to  the  principle  penradins  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle  in  Col.  iii.  9,  10.  And  Eiih.  iv.  22-24. 
Which  we  have  already  quoted.  Here  believers  are  said  to  have  put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  to  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  ronewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  nim  that  created  bun. . . . 
And  to  have  put  off  ^e  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,  and  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mindi ; 
and  that  they  have  pnt  on  the  new  man  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Now  mark  the  powtion  of  the 
apostle.  In  these  words  there  are  three  things  worthy  of  n«te. 
1.  There  is  implied,  the  original  state  of  man  before  the  f^,  when  be 
stood  in  hia  primeval  innocence,  refieeting  the  perfectioni  of  the  dei^ 
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in  whose  image  he  was  made.  2.  There  is  implied  the  features  or 
powers  which  he  lost,  and  the  change  which  came  over  him  by  the 
fall — and,  3.  The  change  which  is  effected  when  he  is  renewed 
again  by  the  gracious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  made  a 
child  of  God.  The  apostle  says  that  the  believer  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,  what 
is  this,  but  to  say,  that  when  man  was  created  by  God  in  \^% 
own  image,  he  was  created  in  knowledge,  which  he  lost  in  the 
fall,  and  now,  when  he  is  reviewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,  he  is  endowed  with  knowledge  again* 
Such  renewal  in  knowledge  by  the  Holy  Spirit  involyes  the  fact  that, 
before  such  operation,  the  sinner  had  not  this  knowledge.  Man  had 
spiritual  knowledge  when  he  came  forth  in  all  his  perfection  from 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and  he  was  made  righteous  and  holy.  He 
could  not  haye  been  made  holy  and  intelligent  without  his  intelligence 
being  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  he  could  not  lose  his  holy  intelli- 
gence without  losing  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  his  character, 
nor  could  he  lose  his  holiness  without  his  intelligence  suffering  likewise. 
These  things  are  all  bound  up  together  indissolubly.  Now  the  Apostle^ 
it  will  be  perceived,  also  declares  in  the  above  quotation,  that  in  con- 
version, or  in  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  there  is  a  bestowal  of 
righteousness  and  true  holiness-^q/i(6r  Q-od-^oi  after  the  image  or 
likeness  of  God,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  other  quotation.  What  is 
this,  but  to  say,  that  if  in  conversion  and  renewal  of  soul,  man  re- 
ceives these  gifts,  he  must  have  been  destitute  of  them  in  his  natural 
state  ?  If  he  be  renewed  in  them,  and  renewed  after  the  Divine 
image,  and  if  he  were  originally  created  in  the  Divine  image,  what 
is  this,  but  to  say,  that  he  possessed  these  elements  of  being  when 
made — that  he  lost  them,  and  now  by  grace  they  are  bestowed  again  ! 
Before  such  bestowal  it  is  only  natural  to  expect,  that  the  sinner  would 
act  in  relation  to  all  spiritual  things  in  such  a  manner  as  any  person 
would  do,  who  is  constrained  by  a  peculiar  constitution,  whether  that 
constitution  labour  under  a  bias  or  a  defect.  Hence  it  is,  that  '^  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  (1  Cor.  iL  14.)  It  must  follow  then,  thsPt, 
as  the  natural  man  cannot  know  spiritual  things,  he  cannot  love 
them,  for  no  man  can  love  without  knowledge  of  an  object ;  and  if 
there  be  not  knowledge  and  love,  there  cannot  be  the  action  of  will, 
for  the  will  and  the  affections  are  ever  associated,  and  there  can  be 
no  will  where  there  is  no  affection,  and  no  affection  where  there  is 
no  knowledge.  It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  symbols  and  creeds 
from  which  we  have  given  our  extracts,  are  eminently  scriptural  and 
philosophical,  where  they  declare  as  in  our  own  Confession,  that  lY., 
^'  From  this  original  corruption  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled, 
and  made  opposite  to  all  good." — ^In  the  Waldensian  Confession,  ^^  all 
men  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  being  all  dead  in  their 
trespasses  and  sin,  and  consequently  incapable  of  the  least  good 
motion;"  eras  the  French  Church  declares,  "that  by  his  under- 
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standing  and  reason  be  can  nerer  come  to  God,"  and  also  wbere 
*'  those  tbiDgs  vhicb  God  gars  to  Adam  were  not  given  to  htm  alone 
bat  also  to  all  his  posterity  ;  and  therefore,  ve,  in  big  person  being 
deprived  of  all  those  good  gifts,  are  fallen  into  this  povert;  and 
malediction."  Article  X. 

Our  examination  of  the  Scriptnre  passages  before  nf,  and  the 
principles  which  we  have  found,  will  now  enable  ns  in  closing  this 
paper,  to  notice  at  all  the  length  it  deserves,  the  theory  which  admits 
that  man's  natare  did  snffer  in  the  fall,  bnt  that  bis  wealfness  merely 
liea  in  the  will. 

ITbat  this  position  is  not  only  nnscriptara],  bat  exceedingly  weak 
and  nntenable,  will,  we  think,  be  obvions  by  a  metaphjaical  examina- 
tioQ  of  the  nature  of  oar  will,  in  relation  to  oni  powers,  and  by 
referring  to  one  or  two  statements  of  Scriptnre. 

Our  metaphysics  shall  be  of  the  siinpleBt  character.  That  we  possess 
intelligence  or  the  capacity  of  knowing  is  obvious.  By  our  intelli- 
gence we  are  capable  of  discerning  the  qualities  of  objects,  and, 
according  to  our  impresBions  and  ideas  as  to  the  qualities  of  objects, 
we  love,  desire,  hate,  despise  or  neglect  them.  If  we  perceive  a 
desirable  quality  in  an  object,  the  existence  of  desire  in  the  mind 
sets  the  will  into  action,  and  we  put  forth  efforts  to  obtain  that  which 
we,  thna  desire.  If  the  object  be  perceived  as  clothed  with  aver- 
sion, there  is  the  idea  of  repulsion,  the  will  to  avoid  or  reject  that 
which  is  displeasing.  Let  any  one  try  to  conceive  of  an  act  of 
will  anterior  to,  or  apart  from  motion  or  desire  of  any  kind,  and  he 
will  Bee  that  the  mental  act  is  impossible.  Will  in  action,  implies 
action  because  of  desires  of  one  character  or  another.  But  the  idea 
of  desires  in  relation  to  any  object,  implies  knowledge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  that  object,  so  as  to  elicit  these  desires.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  desires  anterior  to  intelligence ;  and  according  to  the  views  of 
objects  by  oar  cognitive  powers,  our  desires  will  be  characterized. 
Will,  therefore,  follows  desires,  and  desire  is  the  reeult  of  knowledge, 
so  that,  as  our  knowledge  is,  our  affections  and  volitions  shall  be. 

If  then  there  he  an  indisposition  in  the  will  to  God,  to  faith,  to 
repentance,  to  any  spiritual  thing,  that  indisposition  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  affections,  and  the  affections  are  as  the 
condition  of  the  knowledge  may  be. 

Illustrations  without  number  may  bo  adduced  to  prove  the  truth 
of  our  position.  How  many  hundreds  of  Cslifomiana  and  Anstra' 
lians  have  travelled  over  the  valleys  and  mountain  gorges  of  their 
respective  lands,  and  yet  they  mUUd  not  to  collect  the  glittering 
Bands  which  lay  before  them.  There  was  no  will,  because  there  was 
DO  affection,  and  no  affection,  because  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  treasures  (hat  lay  beneath  and  around.  When  the  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  troth,  the  affections  were  correspondingly  acted 
on,  and  the  wilt  was  forthwith  found  in  doe  obedience ;  and  so  it  is 
in  spiritual  things.  The  blinding  of  the  understanding  by  sin  will 
alone  account  for  the  fact  that  men  believe  not,  and  that  their  affec- 
tions are  estranged  and  placed  on  objects  antagonistic  to  their  good, 
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and  towards  which  they  are  attracted  by  the  estimate  which  a 
diseased  mind  has  formed  of  them,  and  the  will,  subservient  to  or 
working  because  of  these  affections,  goes  out  in  its  efforts  to  secure  and 
retain  them,  while  the  gospel  is  neglected,  and  salvation  is  despised. 

Our  analysis  will  not  suffer,  provided  it  be  objected  with  certain 
theologians  or  metaphysicians  that  there  is  no  true  distinction  between 
the  understanding  and  the  will.  We  object  not  to  WiUiu9  (on  the 
Covenants, '  chap.  vii.  §  4,)  where  he  says,  "  Would  not  every  diffi- 
culty be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  that  controversy  that  has  been 
raised  among  divines  about  the  subject  of  faith  be  settled,  if,  as  we 
justly  may,  we  should  refuse  that  there  is  any  real  distinction  of 
understanding  and  will,  as  well  as  from  the  soul  as  from  each  other  ? 
For  what  is  the  understanding,  but  the  soul  understanding  and  know- 
ing? What  else  the  will  but  the  soul  willing  and  discerning?" 
Just  so ;  to  this  we  do  not  object ;  all  that  we  affirm  is  that  the  mind 
is  not  like  a  drawer  which  contains  a  number  of  instruments,  one  of 
which  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  others  perfect,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  their  combined  operation  to  be  set  down  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
affected  tool.  We  contend  that  the  soul  willing,  cannot  be  apart 
from,  nor  anterior  in  its  exercise  to  the  soul  knowing,  and  willing 
because  of  certain  objects  of  desire  or  aversion  known ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  lodge  our  moral  imperfection  merely  in  the  will,  as  some 
have  done,  is,  we  hold,  entirely  contradictory  to  all  correct  views  'of 
our  mental  and  moral  constitutions,  as  we  believe  it  is  also  opposed 
to  the  express  and  implied  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  We  attend 
to  spiritual  things,  and  work  out  our  salvation,  when  God  worketh 
in  us.  We  are  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  God* 8  power ;  and 
thus  we  think  that  there  is  manifestly  a  beautiful  congruity  between 
the  statements  of  Scripture,  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the 
experience  of  all  renewed  souls. 

At  present  we  close,  leaving  the  other  anti-scriptural  systems 
wh;ch  we  have  mentioned  for  future  examination.         Scrutator. 


LAY  AGENCY  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Church  seems  still  to  cling  to  that  remnant  of  Popish  super- 
stition, which  virtually  confines  the  business  of  instrumentally  pro- 
moting its  prosperity  to  the  clerical  order.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
Christianity  had  become  grossly  corrupted,  that  lay  agency  was 
brought  into  disrepute.  Then  a  degenerate  priesthood,  ambitious  to 
lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  and  desirous  of  keeping  the  key  of  know- 
ledge and  influence  in  their  own  hands,  sought  to  establish  the  notion 
that  all  spiritual  good  was  to  be  traced  to  some  secret  charm,  or 
virtue  in  mystical  order ;  and  that  all  active  participation,  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  in  sacred  things,  was  a  presumptuous  interference. 
But  such  notions  subvert  the  essential  principles  of  practical  Chrieti- 
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MiLty,  which  constrain  ever;  man,  cordi&ll^  Koeiving  it,  to  lire  to 
Grcd.  The  daj  is  passed  indeed  when  much  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  undue  and  superetitiooB  regard  for  prerogatives  of  the  ChristiAn 
ministry.  But  the  practical  impression  that  the  business  of  promo- 
ting religion,  is  to  be  confined  to  this  order  in  the  Church,  seems  still 
to  retain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  its  members.  And  yet  tbe 
Church  can  never  enjoy  that  prosperity,  nor  exert  that  influence  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  and  destined,  till  all  who  belong  to  it  come  cor- 
dially to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

The  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  committed  to  the  Church 
proves  this  necessity.  Ood  in  his  infinite  wisdom  is  pleased  to  carry 
on  his  work  by  means  of  human  instrumentalities.  And  the  Cbarch 
is  composed  of  the  collective  body  of  disciples  for  the  very  purpose  of 
accomplishing,  by  the  coniperation  of  so  many,  results  to  which  the 
labours  of  individual  piety  are  insufficient.  It  is  by  concentrating  in 
the  Chilrch  the  scattered  rays  of  personal  religion  that  Christians 
diflase  a  brighter  radiance,  and  "shew  forth  more  effectually  the 
praises  of  him  who  bath  called  them  out  of  darkness,  into  his  mar- 
vellous light."  How  else  is  the  Church  to  act  upon  tbe  world  as 
"  light,"  *'  salt,"  "  leaven  7"  The  mission  never  will  be  fulfilled  till 
Christianity  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  earth.  But  if  none 
but  the  ministry  engage  in  active  service,  if  the  members,  by  with> 
holding  their  co-operation,  hide  their  light  under  a  bo^e^  what 
multitudes  must  ever  remain  unaffected ;  and  how  is  the  time  to  ar- 
rive when  "  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 
The  ministry  can  undertake  comparatively  little  by  direct  effort  out 
of  the  pulpit.  And  if  instead  of  concentrating,  they  nudnly  widen 
the  field  of  their  personal  operation,  they  will  inevitably  fritter  away, 
rather  than  enlarge  their  influence.  Indeed  one  reason  why  they  ao~ 
compliah  bo  little  in  what  appropriately  pertains  to  their  office,  is 
that  they  undertake  so  much.  Tney  cannot  give  themselves  effici- 
ently to  prayer,  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  if  their  time  and  at- 
tention are  occupied  in  serving  tables,  and  other  work  that  elders, 
and  deacons,  and  private  members  can,  from  their  more  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  business  of  the  world,  undertake  far  more  appro- 
priately. Even  the  apostles  found  it  impracticable  to  execute  the 
manifold  concerns  laid  upon  them  without  co-labourers,  fellow-helpers, 
among  the  laity,  which  they  had  in  considerable  numbers  as  the  salu- 
tations of  several  of  the  Epistles  prove.* 

Indeed  the  representation  of  the  Christian  vocation,  and  the  many 
exhortations,  addressed  to  private  ChrisUaos  in  the  New  Testament, 
render  the  point  too  clear  for  question.  How  is  this  vocation  de- 
scribed ?  As  a  "  work,"  "  a  service,"  "  a  stewardship.  Christ  "  gave 
himself  for  his  people,  that  he  might  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  sealoas  of  good  works." 
"  They  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  The  Holy 
Qhoet  forma  them  into  the  image  of  God,  who  is  incessantly  engaged 

•  AM  tL  l-rt  John  ilL  8;  B«b.  itL 
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in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  creatures ;  implants  in  them  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  "  who  went  about  doing  good."  Every  Christian, 
from  his  very  nature,  is  constrained  to  judge  with  the  Apostle,  '^  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  And  that  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again."*  To  each  one,  moreover, 
has  been  given  one  or  more  talents,  with  the  requirement,  ^^  occupy 
till  I  come."  All  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  office  or  gifts — all  are 
not  apostles,  or  prophets,  or  teachers,  or  healers,  but  each  one  has 
some  talent,  and  for  every  talent  there  is  a  work.  Nor  is  any  one 
independent  of  all  the  others.  ^^  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand  I 
have  no  need  of  thee :  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet  I  have  no  need 
of  you;  nay,  the  more  feeble  are  oftea  the  more  necessary."  And  so 
intimate  is  the  relation  of  every  part  to  the  others,  that  if  ^'  one 
member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."t  With  these  repre- 
sentations correspond  innumerable  exhortations  to  private  Christians. 
We  are  told  not  only  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion  consists  in  visitine 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affiction,  but  we  are  also  exhorted 
to  *Mo  good  unto  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity;"  <^ to  exhort  one 
another  daily;"  ^^  to  edify  one  another ;"  ^^  to  speak  to  one  another  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;"  ^^  to  warn  the  unruly,  comfort 
the  feeble-minded,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints ;  to 
convert  sinners  from  the  errors  of  their  ways ;  to  hold  forth  the  word 
of  life,  and  to  perform  other  similar  duties  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Indeed  such  ^^  effectual  working,  according  to  the  measure  of  every 
part,"  is  not  only  the  evidence  of  faith  now,  but  will  also  be  the  great 
test  of  character  at  the  judgment  bar.  ^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

And  not  only  the  nature  and  design  of  the  church  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  general  co-operation,  but  its  history  clearly  illustrates 
the  same  thing.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  church  has  revived  and 
prospered,  and  fulfilled  its  mission,  has  it  been  characterized  by  the 
orderly  harmonious  co-operation  of  its  officers  and  members  in  the 
work  of  God.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  business  of  the  church 
has  been  confined  to  the  ministry,  as  the  only  authorized  agency, 
has  it  languished  and  declined,  and  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Her 
periods  of  revival  and  decline  have  almost  been  the  triumphs  of  these 
opposite  principles  respectively. 

In  contemplating  the  darkest  period  of  the  church,  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  error  and  superstition  and  corruption  most  pre- 

•  3  Cor.  V.  14-15. 

1 1  Cor.  zii.  12-31,  Does  not  this  miggest  a  reason  for  the  want  of  efBeienoy  and  pros- 
^  pority  of  many  choreheai  Here  it  one  looking  strong  and  healthy  when.yon  oome  into  ita 
asaembliee,  bat  one  whole  side  is  paralyzed — ^half  the  members  are  a  dead  weight,  a  drag  upon 
the  ehureh.  There  is  another  ehnroh,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  great  outward  aetivityi 
but  if  you  go  to  its  prayer-meetings,  or  to  the  elosets  of  its  members,  you  might  see  that  it 
was  dreadfully  afllioted  with  asthm»— the  Christian's  yital  breath  is  impeded — the  feryent 
eiTectual  prayer  of  the  righteous  that  aTaileth  mueh,  does  not  go  up.  And  so  we  might 
trace  the  analogy,  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases  that  ^  llMh  is  heir  to."  There  are 
palsied  ehurohes,  bilious  ehurehes,  dyspeptio  cborohes^  consumptlTO  ehmehes,  and  nanj 
others  that  are  weak  and  sickly. 
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d,  and  the  least  was  doing  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  tbe 
tioQ  of  the  race,  and  the  honour  of  Christ,  nothing  stands  oat 
:  palpably  as  characteristic  of  the  time  than  tbe  usurpation  of 
:iergy.  claiming  to  be  the  only  depositories  of  authority,  and 
mce,  and  trust ;  the  sole  channels  of  every  gobd  and  perfect 

vhile  the  laity  vere  exclnded  from  all  active  participation  ia 
•A  things,  and  hrought  into  the  greatest  disrepute  and  nselessness. 

must  ever  be.  In  proportion  aa  this  spirit  prevails,  vital  pietr 
decline,  formality  and  superstition  will  come  in.  The  church 
ber  services  will  become  a  magical  charm,  accomplisbing  their 
OSes  upon  ignorant,  unconscioas  devotees,  through  nnmeaning 
DOaies,  by  administratora  having  no  qualifications  but  their  pre- 
id  endlesa  genealogies.  Kor  is  this  spirit  confined  to  churches 
ng  false  theoriea  respecting  tbe  clergy,  and  the  sacramenta.  Its 
n  is  working  in  not  a  few  evangelical  proteatant  churches,  where 
rhole  business  of  the  bouse  of  God  is  performed  by  the  minister, 

most  a  few  church  officers  and  zealous  Christians.*  On  the 
'  band,  what  most  distinguishes  the  periods  of  the  church's 
;eet  revival  and  prosperity?  Look  for  example  to  apostolic  times 
I  the  name  of  Christian  signified  no  equivocal  condition.  Then 
r  believer  seemed  to  feel  his  responsibility  for  the  interest  and 
ur  of  religion.  However  low  his  rank,  or  slender  his  talents, 
tude  to  God,  and  compassion  for  souls,  constrained  bis  best 
;ies  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  Whoever  will  read 
ook  of  Acts,  or  tbe  Ealntations  of  the  Epistles,  cannot  fail  to  be 
k  with  the  extensive  use  of  lay,  and  even  female  agency  in  the 
ih,  under  the  eye,  and  with  the  commendation  of  tbe  ApostIe8.t 

the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  one  of 
ext  highest  eras  of  the  church,  the  same  principle  became  hardly 
)rominent.  The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which 
the  basis  of  that  important  revival,  deepened  tbe  sense  of  indi- 
\\  responsibility,  and  awakened  the  desire  of  personal  freedom 
isefulness.  In  Geneva  and  Scotland,  where  the  reformation  was 
complete,  this  principle  was  most  fully  recognized.  Never  were 
lity  brought  into  wider  and  more  vigorous  and  successful  co-op- 

e  l*t«  Dr.  H.  R.  Wilnm  nud  to  Ull  of  a  worthy  Oermui,  >  mamber  or  lh<  tlivreli, 
ibntided  hii  putor  for  exhorting  the  people  to  pra.;,  wben  the;  bad  hired  him  le  [mj 
m.  Bow  niSD7  in  our  chorchea  Teal  »  w[th  reipscl  to  utira  exertioni  for  pramDIiiig 
lie  o(  Chriat  In  their  eoagregmlieni  or  CDininiiiiiliei. 

s  BidnCatioDi  in  the  aixtccDth  ohipter  of  Romuis  u-e  rtrj  it/ilcing.  Then  vu  Phebt, 
r,  whohadTariouB  baiineti  in  the  cbiinih,[n  whioh  ahe  wutobe  coDrteonalj  lecei'ed, 
ndlj  uaialed.  There  wia  j^qniU  and  Prueills,  buihand  and  wife,  nho  liut  bten 
■  in  Cbriit  Jtnii.  With  ai  getting  mmrried,  teema  often  to  txcau  both  buibud  ind 
am  all  aotiTe  lerTiee.  There  too,  vu  Mtrj,  who  beitowad  mneh  lahonr.  And  Crbua 
■a  Panl'a  helper  in  CbriaL  And  Trfphena,  and  Trjphoia,  uid  the  balored  Ftnli, 
boared  much  In  (ha  Ix»4,  and  manj  othari.  Theia  all  co-opented  in  an  ordcrlr,* 
:  manner,  withoat  caniing  diTiaiona  or  offenaea,  but  lerving  the  Lord  Jeioi  CbHil 
ing  H  flod  had  dealt  to  aver;  one  the  maaaure  of  taith.  And  thla  diligeioe,  tba 
)  aaja,  exerted  the  happiut  inflaenee  npan  other  ehnrchei  j  encouraged  hii  own  htut; 
guTcd  that  power  which  would  bniiie  Satan  under  their  feet  ahortlr.  It  leemi  Iiir- 
to  hare  been  ao  ordered  a<  to  brin^  oat  the  nnlfaml  ageno;  of  Cbrietiau  in  that 
of  th*  ghncoh,  tlia  hiitoi7  of  wbiob  wai  ta  b*  reeeidad  bj  ioiplratleu  Ibi  m 
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oration  than  under  Calvin  and  Knox.  Scotland  became  the  wonder 
of  Europe,  and  the  boast  of  Protestantism.  In  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  may  be  found  provision  for  classes  of  readers,  exhorters, 
and  teachers  among  laymen,  as  well  as  elders  and  deacons.  ^^  Every 
father  became  a  priest  in  his  own  house,  and  the  influence  of  religion 
pervaded  the  land." 

So  in  the  next  great  awakening  of  the  church,  in  the  time  of  the 
Puritans,  which  has  been  described  as  the  most  august  revival  that 
Europe  has  ever  witnessed,  this  principle  was  no  less  clearly  recog- 
nized. ^^  Theology  became  the  literature  of  the  country,  the  medi- 
tation, and  the  talk  of  the  people,  the  business  of  the  realm."  The 
army  of  Cromwell  has  been  ridiculed  for  its  praying  coporals,  and 
psalm-singing  captains,  and  soldiers,  but  when  was  religion  ever 
more  diffused,  or  when  did  it  exert  more  controlling  influence  ? 

Nor  was  the  revival  of  the  last  century  which  was  associated  with 
the  names  of  Whitfield,  and  Wesley,  and  Harvey,  and  Ilomaine,in  Eng- 
land, and  with  those  of  the  Edwards,  the  Tennents,  and  Davies,  in  our 
own  country,  distinguished  by  anything  more  than  the  impulse  given  to 
the  activity  of  private  Christians.  Whitfield  waked  up  our  enthusi- 
asm among  them,  and  Wesley  gave  to  their  labours  an  organization 
aimed  to  bring  out  every  talent.  To  this  awakening,  thus  distin- 
guished, may  be  traced  those  noble  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence, 
the  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies — which  are  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  modern  piety.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
the  denomination,  in  which  Wesley's  systematic  development  of  lay 
agency,  was  most  fully  and  permanently  embodied,  has  accomplished 
more  under  God,  in  proportion  to  its  talent,  and  wealth,  and  social 
influence,  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel,  than  perhaps  any  of  modem 
times.*  And  the  same  thing  might  be  illustrated,  were  it  proper, 
nearer  home.  In  neglecting  this  principle  a  church,  and  a  church 
member,  relinquishes  the  loftiest  distinction,  forfeits  the  most  sacred 
privilege,  foregoes  the  truest  dignity.  Nothing  tends  more  to  limit 
their  practical  utility,  or  to  retard  their  highest  prosperity.  And 
vet,  how  many  talents  entrusted  to  the  church  lie  buried  in  nap- 
kins ?  On  the  other  hand,  let  any  church  come  up  to  the  spirit  of 
this  principle,  let  every  member  consider  himself  as  bound  to  a 
service,  as  having  a  work  in  God's  vineyard,  and  seriously  ask  how 
shall  I  do  my  part  in  promoting  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
particular  church  with  which,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  I  have  become 
connected,  and  that  church  will  arise  and  shine,  be  seen,  and  felt,  and 
rejoiced  in  by  multitudes  around,  and  far  distant. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  activity  of  private  Christians  is 
necessary  to  their  own  spiritual  welfare.  Even  if  the  mission  of  the 
church  could  be  fulfilled  by  ministers  alone,  and  ministers  in  connection 
with  a  few  church  officers,  it  would  be  most  undesirable.     The  mem- 

*  We  have  nothing  to  n,j,  in  this  eonneotlon,  of  the  mode  by  which  Wesley  sought  to 
bring  out  the  Mtire  agency  of  the  laity,  bat  only  allode  to  the  fact  that  this  reriral  led  to 
sueh  a  development ;  and  that  it  became  so  efficient  for  good,  even  thoagh  it  may  not  have 
been  in  all  respeots  the  wisest  and  most  vBeftiL 
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bers  no  less  than  the  ministers  and  officers  need  this  active  agency, 
for  tfaeir  ovn  spiritnal  welfare.  The  church  is  a  school  in  which  we 
are  placed  for  training.  Here  we  are  to  receive  instruction,  and 
have  the  force  of  motives  brought  to  bear  opon  onr  consciences  and 
hearts.  Engaging  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,  under  the 
influence  of  this  instruction,  and  these  motives,  is  God's  plan  for 
developing  and  maturing  Christian  character,  and  fitting  ns  for 
heaven.  Nothing  is  more  suited,  not  only  aocoriiing  to  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  but  by  divine  appointment,  to  promote  moral  ex- 
cellence, than  engaging  in  the  business  of  promoting  religion.  Ic 
removes  us  from  many  sources  of  temptation  ;  separates  us  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world  ;  brings  the  mind  in  contact  with  pure  and  en- 
nobling objects  ;  raises  us  to  the  redemption  of  time  ;  exercises  faith 
and  love ;  quickens  conscience ;  softens  the  heart ;  awakens  generons 
sympathies.  It  is  by  such  a  life,  top,  that  Christians  may  best  alleviate 
the  sadness  of  their  departure  from  this  world.  For  to  follow  Christ 
in  going  about  doing  good — to  be  co-workera  with  Qod,  prepares  oa 
to  Bay  "  I  have  finished  my  course."  It  lays  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
It  will  enhance  the  joy  of  the  weloome,  "  well  done  good  and  faith- 
ful servant."  "  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un- 
movable  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  *  B. 


ON  SLEEPING  IN  CHUECH. 

1.  Do  not  sleep  too  long  and  Ute  Sabbath  moraiogs.  Nothing  is  gained  bj  it 
but  additional  drowBinese.  Tbe  Scripture  holds  good  cmphaticallv  here,  as  it 
respects  extra  sleep,  "  to  him  that  hath  sliall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abao- 
dance,"  even  in  church. 

2.  Spend  a  few  moments,  before  going  to  church  in  serioas  meditatiom  on  the 
case  01  EutjchuB,  mentioned  in  Acta  z.  0,  and  remember  if  any  accident  should 
occur  to  you,  jou  have  not  Paul  for  jour  minister  to  remedy  it. 

3.  Bear  in  mind  that  if  jou  fail  asleep,  the  preacher  may  treat  you  merely 
OS  the  furniture  of  the  pew,  much  as  an  old  minisler  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  did  his 
sleeping  bearers,  many  yaars  ago.  "  I  ooma  now,"  said  he,  "  to  the  third  head  of 
my  discourse,  to  which  I  a«k  the  serious  and  candid  attention  of  all  who  are  not 
luUep,"  giving  a  marked  and  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  last  word. 

4.  Rememtwr,  if  the  sermon  is  peculiarly  dull,  that  you  meet  with  a  doable 
loss. 

'<  If  ill  waot  UDU, 
Ood  t*k«i  m  Uit  and  preachcUi  pitienoe." 

But  if  you  fall  asleep,  you  lose  man's  sermon  and  Ood'i  too. 

5.  Bethink  yourself  that  it  may  be  the  last  time  in  this  world  that  yon  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  struggliog  against  drowsiness  uudeT  a  sermon. 

6.  Last  of  all,  resolve  that  when  you  moke  ^our  pew  your  lodgiugs,  you  will 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  the  nap,  and  put  into  toe  plat«  or' into  the  Lord's 
treasury  iU  cosh  value  at  the  best  hotels. — N,  Y.  Evangelitt 
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ESCAPE  FKOM  WINTEK. 

BT  J.   G.  PEBCIYAL. 


0,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  swallow,  I'd  fly 

Where  the  roses  are  blossoming  all  the  year  long ; 
Where  the  landscape  is  always  a  feast  to  the  eye, 

And  the  bills  of  the  warblers  are  ever  in  song. 
0,  then  I  would  fly  from  the  cold  and  the  snow, 

And  hie  to  the  land  of  the  orange  and  yine, 
And  oarol  the  winter  away  in  the  glow 

That  rolls  o'er  the  eyergreen  bowers  of  the  lime. 

Indeed,  I  should  gloomily  steal  o'er  the  deep. 

Like  the  storm3oying  petrel,  that  skims  tnere  alone, 
I  would  take  me  a  dear  little  martin,  to  keep 

A  sociable  flight  to  the  tropical  zone. 
How  cheerily,  wing  by  wing,  oyer  the  sea. 

We  would  fly  from  the  dark  clouds  of  winter  away ! 
And  foreyer  our  song  and  our  chitter  should  be, 

"  To  the  land  where  the  year  is  eternally  gay.' 


n 


We  would  nestle  awhile  in  the  jessamine  bowers, 

And  take  up  our  lodge  in  the  crown  of  the  palm. 
And  liye,  like  the  bee,  on  its  fruits  and  its  flowers, 

That  always  are  flowing  with  honey  and  balm ; 
And  there  we  would  stay  till  the  winter  is  o'er, 

And  April  is  conquered  with  sunshine  and  rain, — 
0,  then  we  would  fly  from  that  far  distant  shore, 

Over  island  and  waye  to  our  country  again. 

How  light  we  would  skim  where  the  billows  are  rolled 

Through  clusters  that  bend  with  the  cane  and  the  lime, 
And  br^k  on  the  beaches  in  surges  of  gold. 

When  morning  comes  forth  in  her  loveliest  prime  I 
We  would  touch  for  awhile  as  we  traversed  the  ocean, 

At  the  islands  that  echoed  to  Waller  and  Moore, 
And  winnow  our  wings  with  an  easier  motion. 

Through  the  breath  of  the  cedar  that  blows  from  the  shore. 

And  when  we  had  rested  our  wings,  and  had  fed 

On  the  sweetness  that  oomes  from  the  juniper  groves, 
By  the  spirit  of  home  and  of  infancy  led, 

We  would  hurry  us  back  to  the  land  of  our  loves ; 
And  when  from  the  breast  of  the  ocean  would  spring 

Far  off  in  the  distance  that  dear  native  shore, 
In  the  joy  of  our  hearts  we  would  cheerfully  sing, 

<*  No  land  ia  so  lovely  when  winter  is  o'er." 
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UDENCE  AND  THE  LOW  VALUE  SET    ON 
HUMAN  LIFE* 

foent  to  leftm  whether  tJte  Juritprudence    of  thi 
I,  on  the  whole,  to  enh&uce  or  to  imp&ir  the  popa 
mva  life.     And  here  we  encounter  a  rery  ominoae 
e  find  ft  nnmerotu  bodj  of  citisens,  beloD^ing  to 
slitical  parties,  and  not  deficient  in  talent  or  xeaJ, 
and  io  some  of  the  States  not  without  aaccess)  to 
le  law  inflicting  capital  punishment.     The    oldest 
ject,~a  statute  which  antedates  the  Levitical  dis- 
Q  eight  hundred  years,  and  which  was  addressed 
nitor  of  the  race,  run*  in  these  words :   "  Whoso 
ood,  b;  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the 
le  He  man." — Gen.  ix.  6.     Our  philanthropists 

of  this  command,  and  are  bold  in  maintaining 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  death.  With  the  «rgu- 
ij  would  subvert  the  authority  of  this  Divine  ata- 
t  with  a  mere  dictum  of  expediency  (expedienc/, 
ely  BO  called),  I  am  not  now  concerned  ;  I  have 
ne  fact,  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  vigilant  part/ 
ing  the  control  of  numerous  pulpits  and  presses, 
r  iterating  the  cry,  that  the  worst  assassins  "have 
hy  of  death,"  and  that  the  execution  of  a  con- 
td  homicide,  is  itself  a  "judicial  murder."     The       i 

this,  is,  to  awaken  sympathy  in  behalf  of  mur-       1 
erate  all  proper  concern  for  the  fate  of  their  vie-        I 

do  not  say  it  is  so  designed)  to  mitigate  tbe       | 
;  to  foster  the  feeling  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  so 

to  deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  life.    In  otber       [ 

ift  of  this  outcry  against  capital  punishment,  is,        I 

mctity,  and  degrade  it  to  a  level  witb,  at  least,        i 

ons. 

efiect  of  this  upon  the  administration  of  justice, 

e  extreme  difficulty  with  which,  in  some  parts  of 

il  convictions  can  be  obtained,  even  on  plenary       , 

his  the  only  result.     Whatever  abates  tbe  general 

must  contribute  to  lessen  tbe  reprobation  with        I 
y  regard  unintentional  homicide   occasioned  by 
ssnesB.     If  a  wilful  murderer  has  not  forfeited  bis       | 
iruelty  to  deprive  tbe  conductor  or  pilot,  irhose 
urried  a  score  of  persons  into  eternity,  of  bia 
;  people  by  design,  merits  no  penalty  bat  impri- 

«T.  Dr.  BoBidmftn'a  Diicount  "  On  the  Loir  valae  Ht  upon  Ho. 
Ut«."  Tha  g«nenl  icopt  of  tbli  sbU  Kid  adminUi  dtKOiint  ii 
id  Critiouin." — Ed. 
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sonment,  killing  them  "  by  accident,"  as  the  courtly  phrase  is,  must 
deserve  somethmg  less  than  the  penitentiary.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  generally  goes  unpunished.  With  every  disposition  to  sus- 
tain the  legal  tribunals,  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  find  it 
impossible  to  sanction  the  results  usually  reached  in  investigations 
of  this  kind.  No  verdicts  can  invalidate  the  settled  conviction  of 
the  public  mind,  that  these  vrholesale  slaughters  on  our  thorough- 
fares are  the  fruit  of  wicked  and  inexcusable  carelessness  or  rashness ; 
that  the  moral  tuttpitude  of  manslaughter  attaches  to  them  ;  and  that 
to  a'cquit  the  agents  who  perpetrate  them,  indicates  a  culpable  indif- 
ference to  the  worth  of  human  life,  in  some  quarter.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  reply  that  the  charge  of  "manslaughter"  cannot,  ordinarily, 
be  made  out ;  or  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  relative 
responsibility  of  the  several  parties  implicated.  This  only  transfers 
the  blame  from  the  courts  to  the  legislatures.  If  human  life  were 
rated  at  its  true  value,  these  meshes  would  be  better  woven.  •  Justice 
would  not  be  baffled  by  mere  technical  ties ;  or  rather,  new  definitions 
would  be  framed,  which  should  refer  these  acts  to  their  appropriate 
place  in  the  category  of  crimes.  And  we  should  cease  to  have  our 
humanity,  our  love  of  justice,  and  our  common  sense,  confounded 
by  such  verdicts  as  those  which  usually  follow  these  catastrophes. 

Another  cause,  no  doubt,  contributes  to  this  result — I  allude  to 
the  composition  of  juries.  Trial  by  jury  is  esteemed  by  every  nation 
enjoying  a  constitutional  government,  as  one  of  its  greatest  bulwarks 
against  oppression,  one  of  the  chief  supports  and  ornaments  of  its 
civilization.  But  institutions,  like  individuals,  difier  widely,  often  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  Theoretically,  the  twelve  men  who  sit  in 
yonder  jury-box,  are  men,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  free  from  all  vicious  habits,  and  every  way  com- 
petent to  issue  the  cause  they  have  sworn  to  decide  according  to  the 
testimony  presented  to  them.  Practically,  those  twelve  jurors,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  may  happen  to  be  men  whose  meagre  intellectual 
furniture  is  exceeded  only  by  the  penury  of  their  moral  endowments. 
The  genius  of  our  government  may  require  that  all  voters  should  be 
eligible  as  jurymen ;  but  for  myself,  I  am  no  believer  in  this  doc- 
trine. I  utterly  eschew  it  as  romantic  and  pernicious.  In  its  prac- 
tical working,  it  is  hostile  to  our  institutions;  It  embarrasses  the 
courts.  It  increases  litigation.  It  is  oppressive  to  the  citizen. 
It  corrupts  the  fountains  of  justice.  It  impairs  the  popular  respect 
for  the  judiciary.  It  is  fruitful  of  evil,  and  has,  in  so  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  to  recammend  it.  To  make  this  great  institute  what  it 
should  be,  and  what,  in  all  the  fine  declamation  of  our  orators  about 
it,  it  is  assumed  to  be,  jurors  must  be  men,  not  necessarily  of  wealth, 
nor  of  liberal  culture,  but  of  character  and  average  information. 
The  incongruity  of  submitting  causes  involving  large  amounts  of 
property,  or  still  more,  personal  liberty,  and  even  life,  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  such  personages  as  frequently  appear  on  the  panel,  is  so 
gross  as  to  seem  absolutely  ludicrous.     Here,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
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ve  bsTe  the  key  to  many  of  the  verdicts  allnded  to,  in  capital  <r«aw, 
and  deaths  by  so-called  "  accidents."  And  I  cit«  it  with  coofideoce. 
as  one  of  the  reasoDa  why  human  life  has  so  insufficient  a  valuation 
put  upon  it  by  the  tribunals. 

Candor  requires  that  we  should  go  a  step  further  in  this  direc- 
tion. Judges  and  juries  may  discharge  their  duty,  and  executive 
clemency  may  turn  their  labours  to  nought  The  facility  with  which 
pardons  are  procured,  b  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  thia  has  even  become  a  function  of  the  leg&l 
profession ;  that  there  are  unworthy  members  of  the  fraternity  io 
our  cities,  who  nake  it  a  part  of  their  regular  business  to  procure 
pardons  for  such  convicts  as  can  command  liberal  fees.  Of  the 
policy  usually  pursued  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  petitions  put  in  circulation, 
are  sustained  by  plausible  misrepresentations;  that  the  daily  pre&a 
is  induced,  whenever  practicable,  to  lend  its  columns  to  the  object; 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  pseudo-philanthrophy  is  set  in  motion  ; 
and  that  the  executive  authority  is  at  length  approached  with  » 
demoDBtration  which  makes  the  liberation  of  the  culprit  simply  a 
becoming  concession  to  a  supposed  "public  sentiment."  If  thero 
be  a  system  of  this  sort  in  operation,  it  is  high  time  it  should  be 
suppressed.  All  persons  will  agree,  that  convictions  may  occur  which 
will  justify  and  even  demand  a  remission  of  the  legal  penalties. 
But  the  facile  exercise  of  this  lofty  prerogative,  is  a  capital  offence 
against  the  spirit  of  the  social  compact.  It  b  due,  no  less  to  the 
supreme  magistracy  in  our  commonwealtha,  than  to  society,  that  the 
same  publicity  should  attach  to  a  pardon,  which  attaches  to  a  con- 
viction ;  that  as  every  step  of  the  process  by  which  a  man  b  broughc 
into  condemnation,  is  open  to  the  world,  so  the  community  which  has 
so  vital  a  stake  in  the  question,  should  be  allowed  to  inspect  the 
entire  proceedings  by  which  a  condemned  man  b  absolved  from  pun- 
ishment and  set  at  liberty.  That  community  should  have  a  legal,  as 
it  boa  a  moral  right,  to  know  who  are  interceding  for  the  pardon  of 
a  prisoner,  and  upon  what  grounds  the  executive  compassion  is  in- 
voked. This  would  at  once  protect  the  executive  against  fraudulent 
applications,  and  shield  the  country  from  the  numerous  evils  incident 
to  the  abuse  of  this  delicate,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  dan- 
gerous power.  It  is  not  the  least  of  these  evils  that  the  frequent 
absolution  extended  to  murderers,  has  tended  to  paralyse  the  arm  of 
justice,  and  to  lead  the  highest  sanction  known  to  our  charters  to 
the  pernicious  sentiment,  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  but  & 
venial  offence. 
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BELLARMINE'S  FIRST  MARK  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

THB  NAME  "  CATHOLIC/' 

Prima  Nota  oat  iprom  catholieo  eoelesin  et  Chrutianonun  nomen." — ^Bxllab.  d€  Notig 

EccU»ice,    Cap.  IV. 

We  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Bellarminb,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  degree 
of  importance  which  has  ever  been  attached  by  Romish  controver- 
sialists to  his  works.  We  have  shown  that  in  Italy  and  at  Rome, 
where  Popery  is  maturely  developed,  he  has  always  been  recognized 
as  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  system.  A  large  portion  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  now  settled  in  the  United  States,  are  from  Ireland ;  and 
as  the  transition  state  of  that  country  is  likely  to  occasion  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  their  brethren,  who  will  no  doubt  direct  their  foot- 
steps hitherward,  and  as  the  leading  Romish  college  of  Ireland  has 
been  and  still  is  sustained  by  a  princely  endowment  from  the  British 
government,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  candidates,  so  long  as  any 
field,  whether  home  or  foreign,  will  receive  them,  it  is  well  for  the 
citizens  of  this  free  and  growing  land  to  know  that  Bellarmine  is  a 
standard  authority  in  Maynooth,  that  great  manufactory  which  sends 
forth  so  many  clerical  agitators,  who  retributively  become  the  plague 
of  England  for  her  national  folly  and  sin.  Such  men  in  coming 
among  us  bring  the  principles  of  Jesuitism  and  intolerance,  which 
have  been  so  carefully  instilled  into  their  minds.  Acting  on  the 
former  they  can  wait  their  time:  and  when  the  time  may  come  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  latter.  Both  these  principles  are  in- 
volved in  the  dictum  of  Bellarmine,  that  ^^  heretics  (Protestants) 
when  strong,  were  to  be  committed  to  God ;  when  weak,  to  the  exe- 
cutioner," and  that  the  thorough-going  Irish  Papist  is  a  hearty 
disciple  of  his  Italian  master,  is  shown  in  the  avowal  of  the  late  Mr. 
O'Gonnell,  at  the  celebrated  Fermoy  dinner,  '^  when  we  were  weak, 
we  cringed  to  them  (Protestants) ;  now  that  we  are  strong,  we  will 
kick  and  cuff  them,"  and  in  all  the  social  disorganization  and  blood- 
shed which  have  resulted  from  priestly  agitation  in  that  turbulent 
land. 

The  extract  at  the  head  of  this  paper  shows  that  the  firit  note  or 
mark  of  the  true  Church,  which  is  insisted  on  by  Bellarmine,  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  Catholic.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by 
attempting  to  find  out  the  true  Church  in  this  manner  by  the  Roman- 
ist, there  is  established  between  him  and  the  Protestant  a  cause  of 
protracted  warfare.  The  reason  why  Papists  and  Protestants  differ 
so  widely  as  they  do  in  relation  to  the  marks  of  the  true  Church  is 
because  the  questions  which  they  severally  intend  to  answer  by  their 
notes  or  marks,  are  vastly  different.  Ask  a  Protestant  ^*  What  are 
the  notes  of  a  true  Church  Y*  and  in  reply  to  that  question  he  will 
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at  is  esBeDtial  to  %  tm«  Church,  or  wh«t  makes  a  Oh  tirch 
h,"  and  then  he  will  proceed  to  determine  vhat  ^hosc 
e  which  mnst  be  fonnd  in  a  true  Chnrch.     But  ask   a 

tme  marks  or  notes  of  a  trne  Chnrch,  and  he  will  rep/y 
n  "which  is  a  tme  Chnrch?"  and  he  vill  endeavour  to 
e  particular  Church  with  certain  external  marks,  -vfith- 
airing  what  is  CBSential  to  a  Chnrch.     This  he  is  com- 
>y  his  own  principles;  for  he  can  know  nothing  of   the 
r  of  doctrine  or  religion  nntit  he  has  found  a  Church 
y  to  teach  him  what  he  mnst  beliere. 
J  minds  it  would  seem  that  the  sincere  preaching  and  be- 
jel of  Christ,  and  the  administration  of  ordinances  as  they 

in  Scripture  would  constitute  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
hrist;and  that  all  branches  of  the  Church  would  be 
mit  to  test  their  claims  b;  such  a  standard  would  appear 
Dt  in  such  cases  only  as  where  a  consciousness  of  error 
Trom  primitive  simplicity  would  render  the  application 
mdesirable.  This  may  seem  to  he  the  reason  why  the 
;he  Romish  communion  are  so  averse  to  an  examination 
IS  by  such  an  analysis  and  comparison,  and  it  may  help 
ly  they  are  so  apt  to  flee  to  catholicity — unity — lucces- 
\» — extent  of  memberthip,  and  other  similar  refuges  in 
At  system. 

;  up  his  argument  for  the  support  of  the  Papacy,  Bel- 
lences  with  the  first  of  these,  which  we  have  designated, 
to  do  him  ample  justice  we  shall  give  bia  own  argument. 
e  in  1  Cor.  iii.  4,  m^ikea  it  the  sign  and  mark  of  schis- 
called  after  the  name  of  particular  men,  though  of  the 
iselves,  whether  of  Paul,  or  Apollo,  or  Cephas :  and  in 

of  the  ancient  fathers  the  orthodox  Churches  were 
listingnished  by  the  name  of  Catholic ;  and  tbe  con- 
ichismatics  and  heretics  by  the   names   of  their  first 

therefore  since  the  Church  of  Rome  is  by  all,  even  ber 
ersaries,  called  Catholic,  and  the  several  sects  of  the 
ler  the  names  of  their  particular  doctors,  as  Lntber, 
;Iius,  and  the  like,  it  follows  that  the  name  of  Catholic 
sure  undoubted  mark  of  the  true  Church,  bat  also  that 
of  Rome  is  that  Church."     Now,  in  reply  to  this,  we 

content  ourselves  with  saying  that  his  argument  seemB 
lat  because  Churches  which  held  and  proclaimeJ  the 
1  of  Christ  were  called  Catholic,  therefore  all  Cbarches 
iver  Bince  been  styled  Catholic,  must  be  tme  Churches 
matter  how  far  they  may  have  departed  from  the  truth 
ua.  If  the  possession  of  the  name  Catholic,  apart  from 
and  observances  which  entitled  them  to  the  name,  be  a 
,t  those  associations  so  denominated  are  true  Cliaiches, 
lial  of  the  faith  and  tbe  rejection  of  the  truth,  or  tbe 
f  those  who  hold  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus,  or  an;  other 
)  not  uncbarch  them,  so  long  as  they  cling  to  au  olden 
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name.  Such  a  position  would  appear  to  be  so  absurd  ancl  untenable 
that  its  adoption  and  defence  could  only  be  undertaken  by  thoso 
whose  system  had  driven  them  to  extremities,  and  the  mere  statement 
of  the  extravagancies  to  which  it  leads,  might  seem  an  adequate 
refutation.  Still  there  are  certain  points  connected  with  this  title, 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  at 
greater  length,  viz : 

I.  The  origin  of  the  name  Catholic^  as  applied  to  any  section  of 
the  Church,  and  what  it  imported.  II.  The  name  Catholic^  in  itself, 
can  form  no  argument  to  prove  a  Church  to  be  Catholic — and  III. 
As  the  name  Catholic  c^n  only  be  legitimately  applied  where  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  are  held  and  proclaimed,  and  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  corrupted  and  set  aside  the  truths  of  God's  word,  it  is  not  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I.  To  refer  to  antiquity  for  the  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  term 
Catholic  was  applied  to  the  Church,  as  indicative  of  the  true  Church, 
because  of  ih^  faith  which  it  held,  would  be  to  cite  passages  from 
fathers  and  early  writers  innumerable.  In  the  language  of  Dr. 
Coleman,  describing  the  names  of  Christians,  he  observes  they  were 
called  ^'  1.  CatholicSy  denoting  an  adherence  to  the  universal  faith. 
While  the  Church  remained  one,  and  undivided,  it  was  appropriately 
styled  the  Catholic  Church.  But  after  the  rise  of  different  sects 
who,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  Church,  still  claimed 
to  be  called  Christians,  then  did  the  true  believcFS  assume  the  name 
of  Catholics^  to  distinguish  themselves  from  these  heretical  seets.  So 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  true  Church,  in  distinction  from  all 
heretics.  None  were  allowed  to  be  Christians  who  did  not  belong  to 
this  Catholic  Church.  'I  am  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  said  Pionius, 
the  martyr  *  for  Christ  has  no  other.'  This  name  would  obviously  be 
claimed  by  all  who  supposed  that  their  faith  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  and  was  as  such  ought  to  be,  at  all 
times,  universal."*  Accordingly,  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  was 
understood  to  mean  that  the  Church  which  merited  the  name,  con- 
tained all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  held  the  truth  which  had 
been  and  was  to  be  preached  in  all  times  and  places,  as  expressed  i 
the  dictum  of  Yin cen tins  Lirinensis  quod  semper y  quod  ubiqucy^ 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est — that  which  has  been  believed  always, 
,  every  where,  and  by  all. 

Hence  it  appers  that  in  those  ages  of  the  Church  when  men  uni- 
formly held  the  faith,  if  any  separatist  or  heretic  arose  and 
founded  a  new  system,  the  followers  of  such  parties  were  called  after 
their  leaders,  but  the  body  ef  the  faithful  were  called  Catholics,  be- 
cause of  the  faith  which  they  held,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  those 
fathers  are  to  be  understood  who  are  quoted  by  Bellarmine,  or  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  Papacy  who  appear  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  mere  name. 
Thus  when  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,f  advised  his  Catechumens  when 
they  should  go  into  any  city  to  enquire  for  the  Catholio  Church,  he 

•  Dr.  Coleman's  ancient  Christianity  oxempUfied.  p.  104.         f  Catecb.  cap.  zriil. 
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are  this  reason  for  it,  "because  there  the  trne  Oatholio  fa.ith  is 
Etught:"  and  in  the  same  place  adds,  "the  Ohuroh  is,  therefore, 
ailed  Catholic,  became  it  teaches  all  those  truths  all  men  are    bound 

0  know  in  order  to  salvation."  And  thus  we  mifjht,  if  needful,  pro- 
eed  at  ^eater  length  to  show  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
crm  Catholic  invoEved  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that  all  sectioaa  of  the 
Jnirereal  Church  of  Christ,  which  merited  the  appellation,  held  the 
ruths  which  were  contained  in  the  gospel  of  God. 

II.  That  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  mere  name  of  Cath- 
>lic  to  prove  a  Church  to  be  Catholic,  is  a  proposition  so  clear  and 
ivident  in  itself  that  it  needs  no  proof,  and  mdeed  it  is  so  axiomatic 
hat  it  is  scarcely  capable  of  demonstration.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
ailed  Catholic,  therefore  she  is  Catholic — Romanists  are  called 
Catholics,  therefore  they  are  Catholics !  ^o  man  would  argue  io 
his  way  who  laid  claim  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  reason  or  who 
elieved  that  hie  religious  system  was  capable  of  being  defended  hj 
nch  evidence,  as  would  satisfy  rational  minds — for  observe. 

1.  The  Christian  Church  was  not  known  by  the  term  Catholic  at 
he  beginning,  and  therefore  this  title  can  be  no  true  mark  of  it. 
Ve  know  that  the  disciples  were  called  Christians,  but  we  do  not  read 
hat  they  were  called  CaLhoJics,  as  the  name  indicates  that  the  pro- 
ession  of  Christ  had  become  extensive,  otherwise  such  a  designation 
rould  be  inappropriate. 

It  is  true,  that  word  "  General" — or  Catholic,  (KA90.MKH)  is  pre- 
<zed  to  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  but  it  is  well 
nown  that  this  word  is  no  part  of  the  sacred  text,  and  was  not  ap-  . 
lied  to  these  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  until  a  considerable  time  after 
liey  were  written.  Unquestionably  the  word  is  found  at  an  early 
ate  in  the  creeds  of  the  oriental  Church,  and  such  documents;  but 
3  the  name  was  always  associated  with  the  doctrines  which  thefaith- 
il  held,  no  argument  whatever  is  thereby  established  for  the  advo- 
ate  of  the  Papacy. 

2.  Karnes  are  often  imposed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  nothing 
an  then  be  legitimately  inferred  from  them.     The  Church  of  Sardis 
>r  example,  had  a  name  to  live  even  when  it  was  dead.     The  Loo- 
iceana  esteemed  themselves  rich  when  they  were  poor.     Moham-  I 
led  is  called  a  prophet.     Many  demagogues  are  called  patriots  when            j 

1  reality  they  are  catering  to  their  own  ambition,  and  avarice.  It  | 
I  notorious  that  things  and  persona  are  not  always  as  they  are  called.  ' 
r  the  application  of  a  name  determines  character  and  settles  matters 
r  fact,  then  unquestionably  the  Pope  is  the  man  of  sin,  and  the 
'burch  of'  Rome  is  the  great  whore  of  Babylon,  a  concluaion  which, 
[though  it  ia  inevitable  from  auch  logical  process,  will  not  approve 
self  to  any  doctor  of  Rome. 

3.  Besides,  terms  are  frequently  applied  to  persona  and  things  sod 
sed  in  speaking  or  writing  of  them,  in  a  manner  merely  to  distin- 
uish  them  and  not  to  indicate  their  nature,  or  to  concede  a  contro- 
9rted  question.     In  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  term  CmholiB 

often  applied  to  designate  Eomanista;    not  that  by  this  uuge. 


n 
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'^  Protestants  mean  to  concede  the  fact,  that  Romanists  alone  are 

^  Christians  and  that  they  themselves  are  heretics.     Such  usage  is  a 

^  mere  compliance  with  custom,  and  both  Protestants  and  Romanists 

^  feel  and  know,  that  nothing  is  gained  or  lost  to  either  side  bj  such 

^  application  of  the  term.     So,  also,  among  Protestants  themselves. 

We  may  speak  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  in  the  language  of 

^  courtesy,  and  yet  the  party  who  claim  this  designation,  when  they 

hear  us  use  the  term,  know  that  thereby  we  concede  nothing,  for  we 

believe  ourselves  to  be  as  reformed  as  those  who  assume  the  epithet. 

i  And  so  with  the  word  Baptuts  and  many  others  which  might  be 

specified ;  in  all  which  cases  there  is  no  acknowledgment  that  the 

Church,  and  the  name  correspond,  but  that  in  vulgar  use  the  parties 

are  respectively  known  by  these  terms. 

4.  And  farther;  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  name  Catholic 
was  an  appropriate  description  of  the  Church  when  the  name  and  the 
faith  were  conjoined,  it  will  be  so,  when  the  name  and  the  faith  are 
parted.  At  an  early  date  in  the  Church's  history  it  was  divided  into 
parties,  all  asserting  the  possession  of  orthodoxy.  In  such  a  state, 
how  is  the  true  Church  to  be  known,  for  each  party  lays  claim  to  the 
term  Catholic  ?  The  name,  therefore,  can  be  no  criterion  or  guide. 
The  Manichoeans,  assumed  it  and  gloried  in  it.  The  Donatists  ap- 
propriated it,  and  the  Arians  called  themselves  Catholics  while  they 
branded  their  opponents  by  the  names  Homoousians  and  Athanasians, 
and.  yet  the  assumption  of  the  name  in  neither  case  secured  the 
orthodoxy  or  prevented  the  heterodoxy  of  these  rival  parties.  Truth 
is  ever  the  same ;  and  the  nature  of  things  will  remain,  let  men  call 
them  by  what  name  they  please,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  position 
which  we  have  already  laid  down  that  the  true  Church  is  not  to 
be  known  by  a  name,  but  by  the  profession  of  the  true  faith  of  God's 
Holy  word.  Let  any  Church  hold  the  truth  and  serve  God  in  righte- 
ousness, then  by  whatever  title  it  may  be  designated,  it  is  really 
Catholic ;  and  this,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Bellarmine,  is 
affirmed  by  Lactantius,  where  he  says :  ''  That  Church  alone  is  Catho- 
lic that  retains  the  true  worship  of  God  ;***  while  a  similar  canon 
is  laid  down  by  Augustine,  who  in  his  controversies  with  the  Donatists 
as  to  where  the  true  Church  was,  uses  this  remarkable  language,  ^^  Let 
us  not  hear,  1  say  this,  and  thou  sayest  that ;  but  let  us  hear :  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ....  there  we  shall  find  the  Church/'f 

IIL  Our  third  position  is,  that  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  griev- 
ously corrupted  the  faith  and  denied  the  truths  of  God's  word,  it . 
neither  is,  nor  deserves  the  name  of,  the  Catholic  Church.  To 
establish  this  point,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  dogmatic  teachings 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  true  that  this  Church  does  not  admit,  that  Holy  Scripture 
alone,  constitutes  a  full  rule  of  faith ;  but  it  admits  that  Scripture  is 
the  word  of  God,  and  is  given  by  inspiration ;  and  farther  still,  it 


•  Instit  Ub.  It.  e.  alt  "  SoUt  oatholioa  wt,  qnsB  Teram  oaltam  retinet" 

-)-  Epist.  166  De  Unit  Bed.  o.  2.  "Non  Audiamus,  hseo  dico,  bieo  dioU^  sed.  aodUmnift 
lueo  didt  Dommoiy  Ao. — Jbi  qumramm  teelenam," 
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herefore  follow  that,  if  God  bad  given  Kay  oth«-  directory  to 
&  complete  rule,  there  must  not  be  found  in  Buch  directory 
ng  contradictor;  to  any  position  of  the  word  of  God.  Sefore 
g  a  eelcction  from  the  formularies  of  the  Romish  CburcJi,    we 

our  readers  to  note  that  our  qnotatioQB  are  not  taken  from  tiie 
e  opinions  of  mere  Romiah  Doctors,  but  from  the  symbols  of 
lurch  which  contain  her  recognized  and  authoritative  teacbiogs. 

teachings  ne  put  in  contrast  with  the  word  of  God  as  follows  .* 


Scripture  says,  "  How  shall  they 
k  him,  in  irhom  tbcr  have  uol 
d  T"  Making  Ood  alone  the  ob- 
prayer,  who  is  ths  odIj  ubjeet     de  loTocnt.} 


The  Church  of  Rome  la^a,   ' 


B&TS,   "Thou    shall 
I  thj  Ood,  and  hi 


'a  faith  and  trust.  Rom. 
Scripture  sajs,  "  There  ia  one 
id  one  mediator  between  God 
an,  the  man  Chriat  Jcaua  who 
jnself  a  ransom  for  all."    1  Tim. 

Ethe  Lord 
alt  thou  aerve."  Mat. 
words  appropriate  all  kinds  of 
iia  worabip  to  God.  They  were 
1  reference  to  Satan'a  temptadon 
eaired  onlj  the  lowest  kind  of 
p,  for  the  devil  acknowledges 
e  kingdoms  which  be  propoaed 
ver  were  Hot  hia  own,  ("they 
lelirered  te  me")  and  therefore 
TeBaes  himself  not  to  be  the  au- 
Ood  and  by  implicaUon  not 
ng  the  highest  worship. 
Scripture  says  "  Thou  shalt  Dot 
to  thee  any  graven  image,  nor 
:eneBs  of  any  thing,  to.  Thou 
(it  boa  doait  to  them  nor  worship 
'  Ex.  XX.  4. 


Seripturo  forbids  prayers  in  an 
nn  tongue  as  being  unedifying.  1 

IV.  2.  "  lie  that  apeaketh  in  an 
wa   tongue,   speaketh   not   unto 

V.  11.  "If  I  tiow  notthemean- 
the  voice,  be  that  speaketh  shall 
irbarian  unto  me."  ver.  16.  "If 
iinlt  bless  with  the  spirit,"  (i.  e. 
gift  of  an  unknown  tongue)  "how 
e  that  ocoupieth  the  room  of  the 
□ed,  say  Ainen,  at  thy  giving  of 

since  he  understands  nut  what 

Scripture  says  "  Blessed  are  the 
rhich  die  in  the  Lord,  tbey  rest 
leir  labours."  Rev.  liv.  13-  "  To 
mid  our  Lord  to  the  thief  on  the 
'  shale  thou  be  with  me  in  Para- 
Luke  ziiu.  43. 


The  Church  of  Rome  praya  to  Baiuta 
as  intercessors,  and  teacbee  that  God 
bestows  fitvourson  men  b;  their  merits, 
grace  and  intcrcr.ssion.  (Catecb .  Rom. 
par.  3,  Cap.  2.  not.  12. 

The  Church  of  Rome  saye,  "that 
anjcels  and  saints  are  lo  ho  worihipped 
and  prajed  unto."  (Caleeh,  Horn,  par, 
3  Cap.,   2  not  8,9 

Though  with  an  inferior  kiod  of 
worship  to  that  which  isgivMi  to  God. 
(Ibid.) 


The  Church  of  Rome  enjoins  that 
due  worship  and  veneration  be  dven 
to  saints  and  to  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  other  saints,  anil  orders 
that  these  imagips  are  to  be  retained  ia 
ehurchep.  (Concil.  Trid.  Sees.  25  Ca- 
tech.  Kom.  par.  3.  Cap.  2.  not.  24.)' 

The  Church  of  Rome  atrietly  oom- 
mands  such  and  none  other,  ordericg 
the  UBO  of  the  Latin  language  snd  de- 
nouncing a  curse  on  those  who  nny  (hst 
"  Divine  servioe  ought  to  be  adcniois- 
tered  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue."  (Con- 
cil, Triden.  Sess.  22,Cap.  8  Can.  9.) 

Here  the  people  are  made  to  offer  to 
God  an  unreasonable  aervice,  eeeiog 
they  know  not  what  ia  said. 


The  Church  of  Rome  says  that  aonli 
which  die  in  a  slate  of  grace,  bat  not 
sufficiently  purged  from  sin,  go  tiratto 

furgatory  ;  from  which  place  their  de- 
verance  may  be  hastened  by  them/ni- 
ga,  i.e.  the  prayers,  alms,  and  msuei 
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Even  Bellarmine  acknowledges  Parar 
dise  to  be  a  place  of  rest  and  peace. 
(Bell,  de  Sanot.  Beat.  lib.  1  Gap.  3. 
test.  4.) 


The  Scripture  says,  that  "  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  clean- 
se th  us  from  all  sin/'  1  John  i.  7.  And 
that  Qod  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven 
us  all  our  tresspasses.''  £ph.  iy.  32. 
Col.  u.  13. 


The  Scripture  shows  that  Christ  in 
instituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  ordered 
communicants  to  receive  the  wine  as 
well  as  the 
all  of  it."  Matt. 


bread,  saying  "  Prink  ye 
Ettt.  zxvi.  il. 


said  and  done  on  their  behalf,  by  the 
faithful  who  are  alive,  (Bell,  de  Purgat. 
lib.  2  Cap.  6.  Catecb.  Rom.  par.  1 
Cap.  6.  not.  3.  Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  25 
Decret.  de  Pur^t.)  Bellarmine  af- 
firms that  the  pains  and  fire  of  purga- 
tory are  hotter  than  hell  itself.  Can 
this  be  a  resting  from  labour  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome  says  that  souls 
must  remain  in  purgatory  until  they 
have  made  full  satisfaction  for  their 
sins  and  are  thoroughly  purged  from 
them;  and  that  whosoever  says  that 
there  is  no  debt  of  temporal  punish- 
ment to  be  paid  either  in  this  world  or 
in  purgatory,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted mto heaven,  is  accursed.  (Concil. 
TrM.  Sesa.  6,  Can.  30.) 

xhe  Church  of  Rome  forbids  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  the  laity  and  utters  an 
anathema  on  all  who  receive  not  her 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Concil.  Trid. 
Sess.  21,  Can.  1-2.)  The  Council  of 
Constance  admits  that  our  Lord  insti- 
tuted the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds  and 
that  the  ordinance  was  thus  observed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  yet  Rome  now  robs  the 
people  of  the  cup.  (Concil.  Constan. 
oess.  i«5.^ 

The  Church  of  Rome  says,  that  when 
the  priest  pronounces  the  words  '*  Hoo 
est  corpus  mcum/'  the  bread  and  wine 
are  transubstantiated  into  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  enjoins 
this  tenet  to  be  believed  under  an  ana* 
thema.  (Concil.  Trid.  Soss.  13,  Cap.  1.) 

Cornelius  a  Lasside  tells  us  that  some 
Romish  doctors  have  affirmed  that  if 
Christ  had  not  assumed  huihan  nature, 
so  powerful  is  the  force  of  these  words 
that  their  utterance  would  have  made 
him  incarnate  I  (Dr.  Freeman  on  word 
"  Catholic,") 

The  Church  of  Rome  says,  that  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  Christ  is 
offered  as  often  as  that  rite  is  cele- 
brated ;  and  that  though  he  is  therein 
offered  unbloodily,  yet  it  is  a  true 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Concil. 
Trid.  Sess.  22,  Cap.  1.)  And  declares 
the  person  accursed  who  denies  any 
part  of  this  doctrine.  (Ibid.) 

We  might  proceed  to  multiply  quotations  to  show  how  far  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  departed  from  the  faith  and  raised  up  her  au- 
thority against  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word,  but  the  selections 
which  are  given  above  will  serve  to  sustain  our  argument.  If  it  be 
allowed  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  His  word,  then  as  the  Church  of 


The  Scripture  speaking  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  Supper,  still  calls 
them  bread  and  wine  after  consecration. 
1  Cor.  xi.  26, 27.    And  the  use  of  the 

Ehrase,  "  This  is  my  body,"  would  Bave 
eeu  by  the  Jews  understood  to  mean, 
'*  This  represents  my  body."  The  Jews 
used  similar  language  of  the  passover, 
calling  it  the  body  of  piusovcr,  when  it 
was  but  the  memorial — a  figure  essen- 
tial to  sacraments. 


The  Scripture  says,  that  "Christ 
needed  not  aaily,  as  tnose  high  Priests, 
to  offer  up  sacrifice,  &c.,  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself."  Heb. 
yii.  27.  And  that  *'  witnout  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission."  Heb.  ix.  22. 
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Borne  BO  pointedly  sets  her  teaching  directly  sgainst  tbe  statements 
of  God  himself,  that  Church  moat  be  acknowledged  to  hare  fallen 
from  the  primitive  Ecriptnral  faith.  But  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
Church  -was  the  faith  which  God  gave  to  he  held  uaiversally ;  and 
the  Charch  of  Rome  having  thusdenied  it  and  set  herself  np  against 
it,  has,  by  her  apostacy  ana  rebellion,  lost  all  claim  to  Catbolicitj, 
and  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  tha  spouse  of  Christ,  the  church 
of  the  living  God.  W.  B. 


I      .     \ 


A  SACRED  ANACREONTIC 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  version  of  the  cxxxiii.  Fssim  into 
classical  Greek,  was  made  by  Florens  Chriatianos  (Florent  Chretien) 
of  Orleans,  France,  an  eminent  Greek  and  I^tin  scholar,  who  was 
tutor  to  Henry  IV.,  and  died  in  1596,  aged  56. 

I  copy  it  for  jour  Magacine,  hoping  that  tbe  beantj  of  tbe  in- 
spired Bentimente  so  happily  transfused,  will  make  it  acceptable  to 
those  of  your  readers  wno  are  familiar  with  the  language ;  and 
that  those  who  are  stadying  Greek  will  be  stimulated  to  test  tbeir 
proficiency,  by  attempting  -to  translate  it  into  the  mother-tongue. 
As  for  those  of  your  readers,  to  whom  it  must  be  "all  Greek,'* 
they  may  console  themGelves  with  the  refiectioa  that  they  have  Id 
the  Bible,  a  translation  which  gives  much  of  the  spirit  and  beauty 
of  the  original.  £. 


■at  irlt^  i<ni<^ 


LOOKING  TO  JESUS. 

Let  this  thought,  that  God  cannot  lie,  keep  in  consoions  safety  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  lockcth  to  Jesus.  They  who  look  shall  be 
saved.  The  sun  in  tbe  firmament  is  often  faintly  seen  through  a 
eloud,  but  the  spectator  may  be  no  leaa  looking  at  him  than  when  he 
is  Been  in  full  and  undiminished  effulgence.  It  is  not  to  him  wbo 
sees  Christ  brightly  that  the  promises  are  made,  but  to  him  who 
looks  to  Christ.  A  bright  view  may  minister  comfort,  bat  it  is  the 
looking  which  ministers  safety. — lb. 
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NOAH  AND  THE  ARK. 

AN  INSTRUCTIVE  LESSON  TO   PARENTS. 

*'  By  fidth  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  mored  with  fear,  prejmred 

an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house/' — Heb.  zi.  7. 

Parents  !  Bnffer  the  word  of  exhortation  from  one  who  is  not  a 
stranger  to  your  hopes  and  fears,  your  jojs  and  anxieties.*  As  one 
of  yourselves,  I  would  speak  to  myself  as  well  as  to  yon.  Listen, 
and  ponder  what  I  say. 

The  HISTORY  of  Noah  may  be  read  in  the  book  of  GeneiSis,  chap- 
ters five  to  ten,  and  is  full  of  instruction.  On  this  history  I  need 
not  dwell  particularly  at  present.  Tou  may  read  it  for  yourselves 
and  draw  from  it  your  own  inferences. 

The  EXAMPLE  of  Noah,  as  jiere  presented  by  the  apostle,  Heb. 
xi.  7,  is  worthy  of  our  serious  regard.  From  this  example  several 
important  lessons  may  be  drawn ;  but  my  design  is  to  view  it  chiefly 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  duty  and  privilege  of  parents.  Noah  was  a 
father ;  he  had  children ;  and  the  record  here  made  by  the  apostle 
conveys  instruction  to  parents  : — ^By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of 
God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to 
the  saving  of  his  house. 

1.  The  first  thing  we  notice  in  this  record  is  the  faith  of  Noah. 
He  had  faith.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  unbelief,  but  he  believed ;  he 
lived  in  an  age  of  corruption,  but  he  was  righteous.  It  is  as  a  nota- 
ble example  of  faith,  that  his  name  is  here  recorded  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration,  for  the  instruction  of  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  especially 
for  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  parents. 

2.  The  next  thing  we  notice  is  the  basis  of  his  faith — that  upon 
which  Noah's  faith  rested — its  foundation — a  revelation  from  Qod. 
He  could  not  see  into  the  future ;  he  could  not  tell  by  his  own  obser- 
vation what  was  coming ;  he  could  see  no  signs  of  an  approachin? 
deluge;  every  thing  moved  on  as  it  had  done ;  but  he  just  took  God 
at  his  word :  he  believed  what  God  said,  and  acted  accordingly. 
God  in  some  way  made  known  to  him  what  was  coming ;  told  him 
that  he  would  destroy  the  earth  by  a  flood  ;  and  Noah's  faith  rested 
upon  this  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and  purpose,  upon  the  word  of 
Qod ;  for  this  is  the  record,  Noah,  being  warned  of  Q-od  of  things 
not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,  &c. 

8.  Hence,  we  next  notice  the  workings  of  Noah's  faith.    It  was 
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not  a  dead  faith  ;  it  was  not  inactive  ;  it  produced  fruits ;  and  these 
fruits  are  seen  in  both  the  heart  and  the  life  of  Noah  : — 

Nonh's  faith  affected  his  heart,  his  mind,  his  vhole  soul;  he  was 
moved  with  fear.  He  had  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  companioo 
of  love;  he  believed  whnt  God  said,  and  be  trembled'at  his  word. 
Isa.  txvi.  2.  As  the  Psalmist  sa^s.  My  0csh  trembleth  for  fear  of 
thee ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  tby  judgments,  Psa.  cxix.  120 ;  so  Noah 
was  moved  with  fear  when  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet. 
Though  be  could  not  tee,  he  could  believe  and  stand  in  awe. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  Noah's  faith  affected  bis  life,  his  conduct,  bis 
whole  course  of  action.  It  made  bim  active  ;  it  set  him  at  work  ; 
he  prepared  an  ark.  This  was  the  great  work  which  bis  faitb  led 
bim  to  do.  Ho  did  other  works ;  he  preached  righteousness,  he 
lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  walked  with  God ;  but  bis  great  work  was 
the  building  of  the  ark.  And  in  the  preparation  of  this,  be  had  a 
regard  to  the  safett/  (if  Mi  family ;  he  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  hi»hoi\»e,  his  children,  his  family. 

4.  So  here  we  have  the  kssult  of  his  work  of  faith — the  lahation 
of  his  household.  He,  his  wife,  and  bis  children,  were  saved  from 
destruction.     His  house  was  saved. 

Other  retuitt  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle — he  condemned  the 
world,  both  by  his  faith  and  bis  conduct ;  and  be  became  heir  of  the 
riyhteousntM  which  it  hy  faith,  of  a  true  justifying  righteousness  ; 
by  faith  he  embraced  the  promiried  Messiah,  of  whom  the  ark  was  a 
type,  and  so  he  was  accounted  righteous  before  God. 

But  on  these  latter  results  I  design  not  to  dwell.  In  holding  op 
Noah  as  an  example  to  p.irents,  I  thall  confine  my  atttntiou  to  the 
first  part  of  the  verse,  Heb.  xi,  7,  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of 
God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  feaf,  prepared  an  ark  to 
the  saving  of  his  house;  and  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  arranged 
under  these  three  beads  : — 

I,  JS'uaUt  work  of  faith — he  prepared  an  ARK  ; 
II.  Itt  retuitt — the  saving  of  his  house  ;  and, 
III.   The  application — an  instructive  lesson  to  tarksts. 

I.  Koak't  work  of  faith — he  prepared  an  ark. 

1.  The  preparation  of  an  ark.  This  was  entirely  a  work  of  faith. 
What  evidence  bad  Noah  that  the  ark  would  ever  bo  of  any  use '!  How 
did  he  know  there  was  a  flood  coming  ?  He  had  never  seen  any  thing 
of  the  hind;  nothing  like  it  bad  ever  been  beard  of  before;  and  how 
did  be  know  it  was  coming  now  ?  He  had  just  the  word  of  God  for 
it,  that  was  all,  and  that  was  enough.  He  believed  and  went  for- 
ward— a  work  of  faitb ;  so  it  is  here  written,  By  faith  Noah,  being 
warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared 
an  ark ;  hy  faith — faith — a  work  of  faith  ! 

2.  Now  this  was  a  great  work.  The  ark  was  large,  perhaps  "  the 
largest  vessel  that  ever  floated  on  water."  Some  say  it  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty-five  broad,  and  seventy-five  feet 
high ;  it  had  three  stories ;  and  it  must  have  taken  a  vast  amount 
of  timber  and  other  materials  to  build  it.     And  all  these  materials 
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had  to  be  got  ready,  and  brought  to  the  place  of  building,  and  put 
together ;  and  all  this  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labour.  It 
could  not  be  done  in  a  day.  It  took  a  long  time  to  complete  it ;  it 
was  a  great  work.  The  ark,  it  has  been  computed,  "  would  carry 
thirty-two  thousand  tons;  or  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men, 
with  provisions  for  eighteen  months.  It  was  as  large  as  seventeen 
first  rate  ships  of  war  ;**  and,  of  course,  was  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
the  various  kinds  of  animals  and  birds,  together  with  what  was  need- 
ful for  them,  besides  Noah  and  his  family ;  and  to  build  it  was  a 
very  great  work. 

8.  And  it  was  an  expensive  work.  It  could  not  be  built  without 
cost.  Noah  could  not  do  all  the  work  himself;  and  he  had  but  three 
sons :  it  could  not  be  all  done  in  his  own  family.  He  must  have 
"  carpenters ;"  and  his  wicked  neighbours  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  need  of  such  a  building.  Hence,  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
help  him  without  pay ;  and  who  would  pay  them  but  Noah  ?  He 
must  not  only  give  his  timej  but  his  money ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  we  must  conclude  that  it  involved  no  little 
expense.  Some  estimate  the  cost  of  the  ark  at  one  million  dollars 
at  the  least,  according  to  the  pr^ent  standard ;  it  may  have  been 
much  more.     At  all  events,  it  was  a  very  expensive  work. 

4.  And  it  was  a  work  which  required  great  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  Noah.  He  must  give  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  as  well  as  his 
money ;  and  while  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  could  be  seeking 
their  own  interests  and  increasing  their  wealth,  he  must  just  give 
himself  up  to  the  building  of  the  ark.  While  every  body  else  was 
growing  rich,  he  must  spend  all  that  he  had,  and  make  himself  poor, 
in  preparing  the  ark.  Here  was  a  sacrifice  of  worldly  interest  un- 
paralleled, and  of  comfort  too ;  the  ark  was  a  work  of  great  sacrifice. 

5.  It  was  also  a  work  which  exposed  its  builder  to  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule. There  were  no  signs  of  a  deluge  ;  the  scoffing  multitude  would 
not  believe  that  Noah  had  been  favoured  with  a  special  divine  com- 
munication on  this  subject ;  and  as  they  passed  by  they  would  be 
saying  to  each  other,  "  I  wonder  what  Noah  is  going  to  do  with  that 
great  thing  he  is  building  !"  And  when  Noah  warned  them  of  their 
danger,  told  them  of  the  coming  flood,  and  pointed  to  the  ark  he  was. 
building  for  the  saving  of  his  house,  they  would  laugh  at  him,  and 
say,  "  Won't  you  give  us  a  sail  when  you  get  it  done  ?**  They  would 
also  charge  him  with  folly  in  spending  his  time  and  money  so  use- 
lessly ;  and  wherever  they  met,  Noah  and  his  ark,  would  be  the 
subject  of  their  merriment  and  ridicule  !  But  Noah  bore  patiently 
their  reproaches ;  he  feared  God,  and  not  man  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
contempt,  reproach,  and  ridicule,  he  went  on  with  his  work  of  faith 
until  it  was  done. 

6.  For  it  was  a  suecessftU  work.  In  due  time  it  was  completed. 
It  was  not  left  half  done ;  it  was  finished — a  successful  work. 

7.  And  it  was  also  a  profitable  work.  It  proved,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  good  investment.  Though  there  was  much  spent  upon  it,  there  was 
nothing  lost  by  U, 
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Let  us  then  consider. 

II.  It%  results — the  saving  of  his  house. 

The  ark  is  built ;  the  last  nail  is  driven ;  it  is  all  covered  witli 
pitch  to  keep  out  the  water ;  the  windows  are  fastened  in  the  top ;  the 
scaffolding  is  taken   away ;    and   there   it  stands — ^THE   ark — the 
labour  of  many  years !     The  whole  of  Noah's  fortune  is  invested  in 
it ;  his  money  is  all  spent  and  his  flocks  and  herds  all  gone  ;  he  has 
only  just  enough  left  to  provision  the  ark  and  to  keep  alive  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  domestic  animals;  and  there  stand  Noah  and  his 
family,  poor  men  and  women,  without  property ;  all  they  have  is  in- 
vested in  the  ark.     And  the  ark  is  ready,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
its  use.     And  see  what  a  sight  is  there.    Behold,  and  wonder.     The 
sun  has  risen  in  his  glory,  and  not  a  cloud  is  seen.     Noah  and  his 
family  enter  the  ark,  and  the  animals  and  the  birds  begin  to  come  ; 
the  heavens  are  clear,  but  the  beasts  and  the  birds  are  seeking  shelter 
from  a  coming  storm.     The  multitudes  laugh  when  they  see  Noah 
enter  the  ark ;  but  when  they  see  the  animals  come,  all  sorts  of  wild 
beasts,  one  after  another,  a  long,  long  train  ;  and  then  the  birds,  flock 
after  flock,  and  all  go  into  the  ark  along  with  Noah,  they  are  silent, 
they  are  astonished,  and  as  they  see  the  last  of  the  beasts  and  birds 
enter,  they  are  pale  with  fear,  and  each  one  asks,  ^'  What  meaneth 
this?''    But  none  answers  !  And  now  the  ark  is  shut :  its  doors  fast 
closed ;  the  smallest  drop  of  water  can  find  no  entrance.    And  lo,  the 
heavens  gather  blackness ;  the  lightnings  run  upon  the  ground ;  and 
crashing  thunder  strikes  terror  to  every  heart !   Floods  of  rain  descend ; 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up ;  the  living  multitudes  are 
swept  away ;  while  the  ark,  with  its  precious  burden,  rises  safely  on  the 
swelling  billows  !    Who  taught  those  animals  to  enter  the  ark  7   And 
who  brought  the  birds  into  it  ?     The  God  who  ordered  its  construc- 
tion.    Who  watched  over  the  ark  in  all  the  flood  and  brought  it 
safely  to  the  top  of  Ararat  ?   The  God  who  warned  Noah  of  the  coming 
flood.     He  prospered  the  work  of  his  hands.    And  here  are  the 
results : — 

(1.)  Noah  and  his  family  are  saved.  Here  was  success  as  to  its 
design :  He  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house^  and  his  house 
was  SAVED.  Well  was  it  for  his  sons  that  they  had  such  a  father ; 
well  for  his  daughters-in-law  that  they  had  such  husbands.  Henry 
says,  **  it  was  well  for  those  women  that  they  married  into  Noah's 
family.  We  sometimes  say  it  is  good  to  be  akin  to  an  estate ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  what  is  better, — it  is  better  to  be  akin  to  the  covenant!" 
God  made  a  covenant  with  Noah,  and  therefore  his  house  was  saved ; 
BO  he  makes  now  a  covenant  with  his  people,  and  happy  they  who 
despise  not  their  birth-right ;  happy  they  who  are  akin  to  the  cove- 
nant !  The  FAITH  of  parents  blesses  their  children,  because  faith  pro- 
duces WORKS  ;  it  brings  forth  fruits  which  are  reaped  in  successive 
generations.  The  whole  world,  from  the  flood  down,  have  reaped 
the  fruits  of  Noah's  faith ;  saving  his  house^  he  saved  the  world ! 
He  repeopled  it.  We  are  reaping  the  fjruits  of  Noah's  work  of 
faith.  How  glorious  then  its  results !  Saving  his  house,  he  peopled 
a  world  1 
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(2.)  And  look  at  the  results  in  another  point  of  view.  Noah  in- 
vested all  he  had  in  the  ark.  It  is  not  likely  he  had  much  left  when 
that  was  done.  Now,  was  all  this  property  lost  ?  Were  all  his  time 
and  labour  thrown  away  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  a  most  profit- 
able investment  ?  And  in  this  respect  are  not  the  results  all  that 
could  be  desired  ?  Why,  if  he  had  any  property  left  after  building 
the  ark,  it  was  all  carried  away  by  the  flood ;  so  that  all  he  saved 
was  just  what  he  used  in  building  and  provisioning  the  ark ;  all  he 
saved  was  what  he  spent  in  this  work ;  all  he  saved  was  what  he  used ; 
the  rest,  if  he  had  any,  was  all  lost !  In  this  view  it  was  profitably 
invested.  But  look  a  little  farther,  and  you  will  begin  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  splendid  results  of  this  investment  of  time  and  money,— 
the  ark  just  carried  Noah  over  the  flood  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new,  and  when  he  reached  that  world,  he  was  lord  of  the  whole  of  it ! 
He  had  it  all ;  there  was  none  to  dispute  his  right ;  he  might  just 
divide  it  among  his  sons,  and  make  them  all  as  rich  as  they  need 
desire  to  be  !  So  that  Noah  not  only  saved  his  house,  but  enriched 
his  house.  What  he  spent  on  the  ark  saved  their  lives,  and  made 
them  rich.     Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  Noah's  work  of  faith. 

W.  J.  M. 

[To  be  continnecL] 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERtAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

ITS  FOUNDERS;  ITS  PRINCIPLES,  AND  ITS  ACTS. 

No,  IX. 

lY.  The  fourth  measure  of  the  Reform  Assembly  was  the  dissolution  of 
the  four  Synods.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  New  School  party 
wished  to  postpone  to  another  year  the  question  of  a  peaceable  division  of  the 
Church,  the  Assembly  dismissed  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  time 
for  decisive  action  ,had  come.  Dr.  Plumer*  arose,  and  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed,  declaring  that  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union, 
the  Synod  of  Western  Reserve  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  similar  resolution  was  passed  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  Synods  of  Uttcaf  Geneva,  and  Genessee,  These  acts  are  com- 
monly kpown  by  the  name  of  "  Excision  Acts,''  especially  in  the  nomenclature 

*  Bjr  an  oyeriigbt,  the  name  of  Dn.  Plvitkb  was  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
eipal  champions  of  the  Old  School,  given  in  a  preceding  number.  Dr.  Plumer  rendered 
great  serriee  to  the  eanse  of  truth  in  the  Assemblj  of  1837 ;  and  next  to  Db.  BBKOKiXBinaBy 
no  man  wielded  a  greater  influence  in  debate. 
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of  OUT  New  Schopl  brethren ;  but  their  object  was  simply  to  separate  the  Con  — 
gregatioual  and  mixed  churches  from  our  body  aud  to  give  to  the  real  Presbjr. 
terian  Churches  the  opportunity  of  re-organiziug  on  the  good  old  platform. 
In  our  remarks  upon  these  acts,  we  shall  exhibit  their  true  nature,  maintain 
their  constitutionality,  and  specify  some  considerations  which  relieve  theii- 
apparent  harshness,  and  justify  the  time,  place,  and  circumstancea  of  the 
legislation  which  called  them  forth. 

THE   NATURE   OF  THE  EXCISION    ACTS. 

First. — What  was  the  true  nature  op  the  excision  acts?  Our 
New  School  brethren,  who  are  well  versed  in  controversy,  endeavour  to  gain 
an  advantage  by  representing  themselves  to  have  been  tried  and  condemDecL 
without  a  hearing,  and  by  affirming  that  the  Assembly  passed  a  judicial  sen- 
tence without  the  regular  forms  of  process.  Lotus  examine  this  point  with 
candour.  The  excision  acts  will  be  found  to  be  not  judicial,  but  legislative, 
or  administrative. 

1.  These  acts  were  certainly  not  judicial  in  their  letter.     Their  language 
is  not  a  criminal  sentence  but  an  authoritative  declaration  of  a  fact 

"Resolved,  That  by  the  operation  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Union  of  1801, 
the  Synod  of  the  Weatern  Rctrve  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

1.  **  Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  by  this  Assembly  of  the  Plan  of 
Union  of  1801,  between  it  and  the  General 'Association  of  Connecticut,  as  utterly  uneonsti- 
tntional,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  the  Synods  of  Uticoy  Geneva  and 
Oeneaee,  which  were  formed  and  attached  to  this  body  under  and  in  execution  of  said  "  Plan 
of  Union,"  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  bo  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  they  are  nut  in  form  and  in  fact 
an  integral  portion  of  said  Church." 

2.  That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assembly  on  the  whole  subject,  and  its  urgency  for  the  im- 
mediate decision  of  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  gross  disorders  which  are 
ascertained  to  have  prevaiJcd  in  those  Synods,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
against  which  a  declarative  resolution,  similar  to  the  first  of  these,  has  been  passed  during 
our  present  sessions,)  it  being  made  clear  to  us,  that  even  the  Plan  of  Union  itself  was  never 
consistently  carried  into  effect  by  those  professing  to  act  under  it. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  has  no  intention,  by  these  resolutions,  or  by  that  passed  in 
the  case  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  to  affect  in  any  way  the  ministerial  standing 
of  any  members  of  either  of  laid  Synodg ;  nor  t6  distarb  the  paatonU  relation  in  any  Charch  ; 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private  Christians  in  their  respective  congre« 
gations ;  but  only  to  declare  and  determine  according  to  the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  full  authority  existing  in  it  for  that  purpose,  the  relation  of  all  said 
Synods,  and  all  their  constituent  parts  to  Uiis  body,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  , 

4.  That  inasmuch  as  there  are  reported  to  be  several  churches  and  ministers,  if  not  one 
or  two  Presbyteries,  now  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  said  Synods,  which  are  strictly 
Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  be  it,  therefore,  further  resolved,  that  all  such  churches 
and  ministers  as  wish  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  for  admission  into  thq^e 
Presbyteries  belonging  to  our  connexion  which  are  most  convenient  to  their  respective  loca- 
tions \  and  that  any  such  Presbytery  as  aforesaid,  being  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine 
and  order,  and  now  in  connexion  with  either  of  said  Synods,  as  may  desire  to  unite  with  us, 
are  hereby  directed  to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  cases,  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon.  • 

If  the  words  and  language  of  acts  are  any  indication  of  their  nature,  it 
must  be  evideut  that  there  is  no  judicial  sentence  here. 

2.  These  acts  were  not  judicial  in  their  spirit  and  aim.  One  or  two  al- 
lusions are  indeed  made  to  disorders  and  to  errors  in  doctrine,  but  only  as 
grounds  of  solicitude  and  of  urgency  to  action.  '  The  whole  spirit  and  aim 
of  the  measures  are  legislative.     Special  provision  is  made  by  the  fourth 

♦We  wish  Dr.  Judd  had  copied  these  resolutions  in  his  history,  just  as  they  stand,  and  in 
their  order  and  connexion.  Indeed  we  do  not  find  the  third  resolution  in  Dr.  Judd's  book, 
any  where !  He  copies  the  second  twice.  Is  it  because  the  second  looks  "judicial,"  and  the 
third  is  so  "  legislative  ?"— J?rf. 
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resolution  for  the  re-admission  into  tlie  Cbnrch  of  all  ministers,  churches, 
and  Presbyteries,  "  sound  in  doctrine  and  in  order,"  who  desire  to  return, 
and  a  cordial  invitation  is  given  to  them  to  do  so. 

The  speakers,  who  took  part  in  the  debate  Jn  favour  of  the  resolutions, 
supported  them  on  constitutional  grounds  and  renounced  the  idea  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  citation  of  Judicatories,  preliminary  to  a  trial,  had  been 
a1»andoned  as  a  reforming  measure ;  and  it  was  determined  to  resort  to  legis- 
lation. Let  us  observe  the  animuB  of  the  principal  speakers,  who  had  an 
agency  in  passing  the  acts. 

Db.  Baxter  said,  "  The  measure  was  not  designed  to  give  offence ;  it  was  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  excommunication ;  it  was  not  fixing  upon  those 
affected  by  it,  a  mark  of  reprobation ;  it  was  a  simple  declaration,  witnout  any 
impeachment  of  character^  that  these  men  and  churches  were  not  Presbyterian. 
Not  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  Church  at  large ;  but  that,  although  they 
were  still  acknowledged  as  Christian  brethren,  they  were  not  a  portion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.'' 

pR.  Pluhrr  replied  to  one  of  the  members,  "  The  gentleman  also  designates 
this  measure  as  a  cutting  off;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  mere  interpretation  of  a  common 
law;  it  is  not  discipline  but  a  declaration  concerning  them,  as  of  other  denomi- 
nations, that  they  are  not  a  part  of  our  Church." 

Dr.  Junkik  remarked,  "  Now,  is  it  a  question  of  discipline,  strictly  so  called  ? 
It  proposes  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  pastoral  or  ministerial  relations  of  any 
brother,  except  as  to  his  connexion  with  us.  Here,  too,  I  complain  of  oar 
brethren  that  they  still  represent  it  as  if  we  were  desirous  of  driving  them  from 
the  ministry,  and  eldership,  and  communion." 

JuDOE  Swing  said,  "I  will  lay  out  of  this  question  every  thing  that  relates 
to  discipline.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discipline  at  all. . .  .You  do  not  deprive  any 
of  these  ministers  or  churches  of  any  of  their  appropriate  rights ;  their  minis- 
ters are  still  ministers,  and  if  they  and  their  churches  wish  to  be  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  they  can  easily  get  into  it  by  knocking  at  the  right  door." 

Samuel  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,*  remarked,  **  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  question 
here  has  been  misunderstood.  What  is  the  question  ?  Is  it  one  of  cutting  off 
a  Synod  ?  No  sir.  If  that  Synod  is  rightly  in  the  Church,  you  cannot  cut  them 
off.  But  we  allege  that  the  S^od,  according'to  our  constitution,  neoer  ioom  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  an  answer  to  every  allegation  of  our  inhu- 
manity, oppression,  &c.,  and  the  hardships  to  which  the  Synods  will  be  subjected. 
These  churches  can  organize  as  Presbyterian  Churches,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
and  come  back  next  week,  asking  to  be  received  among  us." 

Dr.  R.  J.  BRBCKiNRiDOBf  said,  "  We  make  the  distinction  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  large  and  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in  reference  to  these  churches 

*  This  gentlemao,  a  ruling  elder  from  Virginia,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  both  sidee  to 
bare  made  the  most  efiectiTo  speech  on  the  pending  resolution.  The  writer  of  this  note,  in 
coDversing  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Dr.  Elliott,  the  Moderator  of  the  great  reformiDg  assembly 
of  1837,  inquired  about  the  effect  of  Mr.  Anderson's  speech.  Dr.  Elliott  replied  that  it 
carried  the  house  by  storm,  and  that  it  was  wondeifnl  for  its  solid  argument,  its  kind  spirit 
and  its  eloquent  and  even  splendid  delivery.  Dr.  Elliott  said,  that  Mr.  Anderson,  in  one  of 
the  preceding  meetings,  had  unravelled  a  difficult  point  of  order,  which  attracted  his  at- 
tention as  Moderator,  and  that  he  noticed  his  interest  in  the  question  relating  to  the  excision 
acts,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him  rise  to  take  part  in  the  debate. 

t  Dr.  Breckiriiidok  did  not  speak  on  the  resolution  about  the  Western  Reserve  Synod# 
but  he  made  the  motion  and  opened  the  debate  about  the  New  York  Synoda,  His  speech 
was  so  effective  that,  at  its  close,  Jimei  Jessup  arose,  and  offered  a  substitute  to  cite  the 
Judicatories  before  the  next  assembly.  That  matter,  however,  had  been  already  disposed 
of;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  renew  the  proposal.  Dr.  Brbckinridoe  In  bis  speech  again 
offered  terms  of  peaceable  and  voluntary  separation,  "  He  would  say  to  these  Synods,  even 
after  they  should  be  declared  out  of  the  Church,  If  you  will  accept  the  terms  of  separation 
first  offered,  tou  shall  still  hate  them  ;  bui  if  yoa  re/uae,  we  9iuet  go  on,"  The  great 
object  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  and  of  the  Old  School  body,  was  to  secure  peace  on  oonstitutionnl 
principles. 

Vol.  rv.— No.  2.  6 
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we  deny  nothine  to  them  bat  their  Presbyterian  character,  and  wUhout 
i/r  unchurching  Uian^  we  merely  say,  "  Stand  aaide." 

The  provisions  of  the  Reform  acts  and  the  spirit  of  the  men,  who  ha^l  an 
agency  in  framing  and  passing  them,  show  that  they  were  never  designed  to 
be  judicial  in  their  character. 

8.  Nor  were  they  judical  in  their  operation.     The  Reform    acts  'were 
never  pratically  regarded  by  any  one,  as  disciplinary.     The  New  School, 
notwithstanding  all  their  outcry  about  being  cast  out  without  a  trial  and  vir- 
tually excommunicated,  have  been  always  considered  Christian  ministers,  in 
regular  standing,  by  the  Old  School,  by  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
and  every  other  denomination.     They  have  never  shown  any  signs  of  being 
deposed  from  the  ministry  or  of  being  injured  in  their  official  and  private 
character.     In  like  manner,  their  churches  have  always  been  acknowledged 
as  Christian  churches.     It  is  only  when  a  discussion  arises  about  the  Re- 
form acts  of  1837,  that  our  New  School  brethren  raise  the  cry  of  excom- 
munication, discipline,  judicial  sentence,  &c.  Gt)od  Da.  Judd  strikes   up 
this  strain  whenever  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  great  acts,  emblazoned  on  our 
constitutional  standard;  and  the  monotony  of  the  Synodical  book  is  relieved 
by  the  martial  strain  of  reproach  against  the  Old  School  Tribunal,  followed 
by  the  dirge  of  *' excommunication."     Our  brethren  must  see  that  this 
evasion  of  the  true  issue — as  it  appears  to  us,  not  to  them — cannot  be  suo- 
oessfully  practised  upon  the  public.     It  answered  a  good  purpose  in  keep- 
ing themselves  together,  and  in  pleading  before  a  secular  jury ;  but  the  de- 
vice has  had  its  day  and  must  cease  to  carry  conviction,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.     Chief  Justios  Gibson,  well  remarked  :  <<  The  ap- 
parent injustice  of  the  measure  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  it  as  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  pronounced  against  parties  which  were   neither  cited,  nor 
heard ;  which  it  evidently  was  not .  .     Though  deprived  of  Presbyterial  or- 
ganization, the  Presbyterian  parts  were  not  excluded  from  the  Church,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  them  by  allowing  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
nearest  Presbytery." 

If,  then,  the  Reform  acts  in  reference  to  the  Synods,  were  not  judicial  in 
their  nature,  what  were  they  ?  They  were  simply  what  their  language,  spirit, 
and  operation  prove  them  to  be — ^legislative  acts.  Their  object  was  to 
undo  the  unconstitutional  arrangements  growing  out  of  the  previous  legis- 
lation of  1801,  when  the  Plan  of  Union  was  adopted.  That  Plan  came  into 
existence  by  legislation,  it  was  repealed  by  legislation,  and  legisktioii  de- 
clared the  effect  of  that  repeal. 

But,  say  our  New  School  brethren,  "  We  are  out  of  the  Church,  and  what 
more  could  a  judicial  sentence  do  ?     Where  is  the  difference  V     The  differ- 
ence is  just  that  which  exists  between  an  enactment  of  .constitutional  law, 
involving  no  impeachment  of  character,  and  the  decision  of  a  Court  render- 
ing judgment  against  the  guilty.    Both  may  agree  in  some  of  their  retvlts ; 
as  for  example,  in  either  case,  the  New  School  would  be  ouUide  of  the 
Church;  but  in  the  one  case,  their  mere  position  in  relation  to  the  Presby- 
terian organization  was  determined ;  in  the  other  case,  their  character  in  re- 
lation to  Christian  morals  would  have  been  affected.  It  makes  a  great  differenoe 
whether  a  man  is  ordered  out  of  an  assembly  because  he  has  no  right  to  nt 
in  it,  or  whether  he  is  expelled  on  account  of  immoral  conduct,  although 
in  both  cases  he  actually  gets  out. 

But  enough  on  this  point.  We  presume  that  all  impartial/ candid 
readers  will  see  that  the  excision  acts  were  not  judical,  but  legislative  acta, 
whose  object,  instead  of  judging  character,  was  to  expound  the  constitution 
and  carry  its  provisions  into  eSeot 
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OONSTTTUTIONALITY  OF  THE  BX8CINDINQ  A0T8. 

We  have  now  reached  the  main  question.  Had  the  Assembly  a  right  to 
declare  the  fonr  Synods  to  be  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  f  Were 
the  Reform  Acts  constitutional  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  General  Assemblt  was  the  proper 
BODY,  if  any,  to  legislate  in  the  case.  The  Plan  of  Union  had  been  formed 
by  the  Assembly,  and  no  other  judicatory  could  reach  the  disorder  and  ap- 
ply the  remedy.  The  General  Assembly  is  the  bond  of  union  among  the 
churches,  and  in  an  important  sense  their  representative.  It  has  the  right 
to  **  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  whole  Church,"  "  to  suppress  schismati- 
cal  contentions  and  disputations,"  and  to  exercise  the  general  powers  of 
legislation,  within  coDstitutional  limitations.  Of  course,  the  Assembly  was 
the  proper  body  to  act  in  a  matter  involving  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
arrest  the  evils  resulting  from  an  inconsiderate  and  unconstitutional  measure 
of  its  own  previous  legislation.  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  Plan  of 
Union  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  number. 

Again,  The  General  Assembly  had  the  right  to  carry  out  its  action 
THROUOH  Synods.  The  Assembly's  right  to  operate  directly  either  upon 
Presbyteries  or  churches  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute, 
but  its  authority  over  Synods  is  unquestionable.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Assembly  has  never  claimed  the  power  of  cutting  off 
regular  Synods.  Its  right  to  declare  the  four  Synods  out  of  the  Church,  is 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  their  organization.  As  Chief  Justice  Gibson 
remarked,  ''the  power  which  constituted  the  Plan  might  fairly  repeal  it,  and 
dissolve  ihe  bodies  which  had  grown  out  of  it,  whenever  the  good  of  the 
Church  should  seem  to  require  it.  Could  the  Synods,  however,  be  dissolved 
by  a  legislative  act  ?  I  know  not  how  they  could  be  ledtimately  dissolved 
by  any  other."  Thus  far,  then^  it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  Assembly  had  a 
right  to  act,  and  secondly,  to  act  through  the  Synods. 

We  further  maintain  that  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  act  through  the 
Synods,  as  it  did.  What  was  that  action  ?  It  was  a  repeal  of  tbe  Plan  of 
Union,  and  then  a  declaration  as  to  the  effect  of  that  repeal.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  the  effect  of  the  repeal  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Synods.  The  real  question  now  is,  whether  the  repeal  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
involved  the  disseverance  of  the  Synods  from  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  whole  case  depends  upon  this  point.  It  is  perfectly  futile  to  attempt 
to  evade  the  issue.  (1.)  By  declaiming,  as  Dr.  Judd  does,  about  a  judicial 
decision.  Such  declamation  is  the  most  useless  sort  of  supererogation ;  it 
has,  in  truth,  nothing  to  go  upon.  It  is  destitute  alike  of  £Eiith  and  works,  of 
sense  and  fact.  (2.)  Or  by  assuming  that  there  was  a  violation  of  a  compact. 
There  was  really  no  compact  at  all,  and  much  less  any  power  in  the  Assembly 
to  make  such  a  compact.  We  have  already  remarked  upon  these  points. 
(3.)  Or  by  talking  of  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  of  retrospective  operations. 
No  rights  can  grow  up  under  unconstitutional  acts.  Quod  ah  initio  non 
valet,  iractu  iemporis  non  convalescit.  In  the  language  of  D.  Baxter,  "  No 
principle  was  better  established  than  this,"  that  when  an  unconstitutional  law 
was  abrogated,  all  that  had  grown  up  under  that  law  was  swept  away  with 
it."  Time  gives  no  title  to  wrong.  (4.)  Of  course,  the  kindred  plea  that 
the  Church  had  acquiesced  in  the  Plan  of  Union,  that  the  mixed  Presby- 
teries had  voted  to  amend  the  Constitution,  &c.,  all  passes  for  nothing. 
Mere  acquiescence,  ^specially  in  ignorance  of  facts,  cannot  subvert  constitu- 
tional rights.  A  part  of  one  of  the  beautiful  squares  of  Philadelphia  had 
been  occupied  for  one  hundred  years  by  a  German  congregation^  who  held  it 
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under  a  regnUr  titlo  and  patent;  bnt  vhen  th«  title  ma  decided  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  fand&mentfti  law  which  established  tbe  city,  all  the  rigbt«  under 
it  vanished  away,  and  tbe  Church  had  to  be  removed.     AcauieitceDce  under 
tach  circumstancea  establishes  no  claims.     (6.)  Nor  can  toe  real  iaaae  be 
evaded  by  aaaerting  that  the  Synods  were  regularly  formed,  and  that  *'  tbe 
Assembly  had  power  to  erect  the  Synods."  "Aye,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Anderson. 
"  but  it  baa  no  power  to  t&ke  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Roman  Catholics,  and 
make  a  Presbyterian  Synod  of  them.     Why  then  should  it  be  thought  that 
the  Assembly  may  do  so  with  Congregational  is  ts  V*   (6.)  Nor  can  the  matter 
be  forestalted  by  complaining  of  the  harshness  and  severity  of  tbe  Reform 
Acts.     Chief  Justice  Gibson  said,  that  ''even  as  a  legislative  act,  it  msy 
have  been  a  hard  one,  although  certainly  constitulioual  and  strictly  just." 
Justice  often  requires  seventy.     There  are  some  severe  things  that  cannot 
bo  helped,  and  others  that  are  brought  on,  in  part,  by  our  own  misconduct, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  borne  with  less  complaint.    (7.)  It  is  equally  vain  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  motives  which  induced  the  Assembly  to  pass  the  Reform 
Acts.     Dr.  Jndd  endeavours  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  Assembly  by 
tbe  preposteroQS  plea  that  tbe  governing  motive  of  that  body  was  simply 
the  lore  of  power.     Even  if  he  could  establish  the  charge,  it  would  aot 
nullify  a  lawful  public  act.     An  individual  may  have  a  veir  troublesome 
and  obnoxious  neighbour  and  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  bat 
if  this  neighbour  is  turned  off  from  bis  farm  by  the  discovery  of  a  flaw  in 
hia  title,  be  most  give  up  tbe  property,  however  mixed  and  even  sinful  may 
be  the  motives  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  bim,  and  who  discovered 
the  illegality  of  his  title.     To  abuse  the  motives  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terians and  to  allege  that  they  only  made  uae  of  the  eisciDding  acts  as  a 
pretoit  for  dissolving  their  connexion  with  the  New  School,  does  not  touch 
the  argument.     The  question  is,  was  that  pretext — if  there  was  one — shielded 
by  a  justifiable  act?    (3.)  Lastly;  it  is  of  no  avail  to  maintain  that  th  era  was 
a  majority  of  Presbyterian  over  Congregational  churcbcs  in  some  of  the  Syn- 
ods.   It  is  admitted  that  the  New  York  Synods  were  not  in  quite  so  bad  a 
state  as  the  Western  Reserve  Synod ;  but  the  extent  of  irregularities  is  not  tbe 
measure  of  unconstitutional  organ iiatioD.    We  maintain,  and  expect  to  prove, 
that  all  these  Synods  were  organised  ab  intlio  in  an  unconstitutional  manner ; 
and  that,  although  some  were  more  disorderly  and  irregular  than  others, 
their  general  eccJesIaBtical  oharacter  was  mixed,  and  badly  mixed,  and  nol 
Pretbi/Urian.     The  fact  that  the  Now  York  Synods  were  not  quite  so  much 
overrun  with  unconstitutionalities,  might  be  a  valid  reason  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly  for  adopting  Ittt  aevere  meatura  to  arrest  and  remedy  the  evils, 
(if  the  Assembly  had  thought  proper  to  do  so,)  but  it  is  do  plea  against  tbe 
leijaliii/  of  tbe  action  taken — provided  that  these  eccleaiaatical  organiaationa 
were  dependent  upon  the  unconstitutional  Plan  of  Union. 

All  these  and  other  methods  of  evading  the  true  point  of  tbe 
have  had  sufficient  prominence  in  the  controversy.  We  must,  after  all,  o 
hack  to  the  main  qneation,  whether  the  repeal  involved  the  excision  T  Were 
the  four  Synods  so  connected  with  the  Plan  of  Union  as  to  stand  or  fall  with 
itf     If  BO,  their  excision,  like  the  repeal,  was  a  conaUtntional  act. 

The  Synod  of  the  Westxbn  Reskbve  was  fonnded  on  the  Plan  of  Union 

•  Mr.  Wood,  in  lii»  irgnaient  on  IhB  New  Scliool  lide  b«fot«  the  Jury,  nid  thkt  the  difgr. 
ence  betweeo  PreibjUnAnitm  ud  CoDgnEitioDiJIiDi  "lino  greaUr  tluui  between  twetdle- 
dnmuid  twMdle.dee."  p.  4DS.— Dr.  Jfi'cilarrfi  in  writing  aboat  the  Congregktiofial  ehurchH  in 

™ "  " —  """'"    -" ■'""   " '.n  fMt  they  nre  Preibit«i»n  ehnrohei  with  a  defeoliTB 

ii    buiineu  by  i  ben<di  of  Elden,  they  do  it  by  UHia- 
nethad.''(:)   Jidd,  p.  ST. 
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as  certainly  as  ever  a  house  was  built  npou  the  sand.    The  Bey.  Jl  Seioard^ 
a  member  of ,  the  Synod,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  organisation. 

**  The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Birer,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
organised  in  the  antomn  of  1814,  and  as  it  covered  ground  on  which  a  union  had  been 
established  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  aoeording  to  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
this  Presbytery  should  be  so  organized  as  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  this  union,  and  Uius 
carry  out  the  recommendations  and  injunctions  of  the  General  Assembly.  To  aecomplish 
this  object,  a  number  of  articles,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  ohurches  in  this 
region,  was  adopted  by  this  Presbytery,  and  afterwards  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Portage  and 
BuroD,  as  they  were  respectiyely  organised.  The  design  of  these  articles  was  to  secure  to 
all  connected  with  these  Presbyteries  the  righto  and  privileges  pledged  in  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Association  in  ISOl*"  ....  f  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  in  1825,  a  petition  was  presented  for  a  diyision  of  the  Synod 
oC  Pitteburgh,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  Synod,  to  be  composed  of  the  three  Presbyteries 
above  named,  and  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve.  This 
request  was  granted." 

Here  is  a  demonstration  that  the  Presbyteries  were  formed  organically  on 
the  Plan  of  Union,  and  that  the  Synod  was  constituted  on  this  same  uncon- 
stitutional and  new  basis.  ^ 

If  further  proof  were  wanting,  it  was  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Western  Reserve  members  in  the  Assembly  of  1837.  Never  did  any  body 
of  men  suffer  such  ^'  voluntary  humility''  as  these  brethren  endured  on  that 
occasion.  '  They  confessed  in  public  discussion  that,  out  of  about  140 
churches  in  the  Western  Reserve  Synod,  not  more  than  about  30  were  Pres- 
byterian I  The  effect  of  this  astounding  disclosure  was  to  convince  the 
Assembly  of  the  necessity  of  passing  the  exscinding  acts.  Nothing  could 
be  plainer  than  that  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  was  dissolved  from 
all  Church  connexion  with  Presbyterianism  by  the  repeal  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional Plan  of  Union.* 

The  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genessee  were  in  a  similar  predic- 
ament. That  these  Synods  were  formed  of  ''  Union"  materials  is  among  the 
certainties  of  history.     For,  in  the  first  place  : — 

The  Plan  of  Union  was  especially  designed  for  the  very  field,  covered  by 
the  New  York  Synods.  It  was  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  ^'new  and- 
missionary  settlements."  What  settlements  are  referred  to  in  the  act  ?  The 
settlements  in  Western  New  York,  as  every  one  knows.  This  was  the  terri- 
tory where  the  plan  was  first  started  and  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was 
pre-eminently  ''  Plan  of  Union"  soil.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
accommodation  plan  was  carried  from  New  York  into  the  Western  Reserve. 
A  stream,  as  it  rolls  on,  often  gathers  impurities ;  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  Reserve  took  their  type  (only  a  shade  worse)  from  their  communication 
with  New  York ;  for  the  emigrants  all  passed  through  New  York  and  many 
of  them  first  settled  in  that  section  before  removing  to  the  Reserve.  West- 
em  New  York  was  the  original  territory  for  which  the  Plan  of  Union  was 
framed,  and  where  it  exerted  its  vicious  and  extensive  sway. 

An  objection  here  arises.     At  the  Convention,  held  by  ihe  New  School  at 

*  Every  year  is  disdosing  the  eondition  of  things  on  the  Western  Reserre.  The  foUowing 
Btatemente,  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elyria  in  their  "  narratire  on  the  state  of  religion"  in 
1853,  show  what  sort  of  "  constitutional  Presbyterians"  are  found  in  that  exscinded  Synod. 

"  The  fact  is,  nearly  all  of  oar  churches  are  purely  Congregational  in  their  organisation, 
without  any  element  of  Presbyterianism.  They  were  constituted  as  such,  and  as  such  were 
received  under  our  care.  The  Presbytery  does  not  in  case  of  an  appeal  reyeme  the  deci- 
sion  of  a  church,  if  that  was  in  error,  but  simply  indicates  the  error  to  the  Church  and  leave 
them  to  correct  it  The  Congregational  claim,  that  an  individual  church  has  all  the  power 
in  iteeif  that  Christ  has  committed  to  any,  we  respect  These  are  not  views  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  endeavour  to  spread  the  name  of  Congregationalism :  they  are  the  views 
of  the  most  steble  members  of  our  ehorohaib  which  they  have  always  held* 
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>nrn  in  1887,  the  idea  wis  first  broaght  fonrtrd  iH^mineiiUy,  tbftt  the 
ib^tflries  in  WeBteni  New  York  were  nol  formed  on  the  Pl»|>  of  Union  of 
1,  but  by  an  ftct  of  the  Aasenibly  passed  in  1808  !  This  latter  act,  fao^r— 
,  .was  a  mere  local  act  specially  passed,  according  to  its  own  teraoB,  in 
rence  to  the  Middle  Attodation  and  the  Nmihem  Attociated  Pretbytery. 
Be  chnrchcs  were  only  twenty-one  in  nnmber;  and  the  particular  provi- 
s  by  which  they  were  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  wer«  oever 
nded  by  authority  of  taw  to  any  other  churches.  Consequently,  if  the 
J  of  the  mixed  and  Congregiational  ohorches  in  the  three  Synods  irere 
ived  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  Plan  of 
OD,  tbey  were  admitted  without  anthority.     fint,  tecondly,  this  act  of 

8  was  still  more  unconstitutional  than  the  Plan  of  1801,  ok  which  it  was 
indent     For  the  act  of  1808  admitted  purely  Congregational  churches 

the  Presbjtery,*  with  their  delegates.  The  Assembly  had  no  right  to 
:  the  inndamental  principles  of  the  Form  of  Government  iu  thia  manner, 
lOQt  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Presbyteries.  This  consent  was 
ir  even  asked.  It  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  1808,  which  was  a  local 
snre,  would  never  have  been  passed  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Plan  of 
on.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  measure,  only  "  a  little  more  so,"  and  was 
bted  for  its  enactment  to  the  preceding  regulations  of  1801.  This  waa 
view  taken  of  the  act  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  as  appears  by 
r  Beply  to  a  protest,  which  reply  refers  to  the  act  of  1808  as  still  more 
^lar  than  that  of  1801.     The  idea  that  the  mixed  churches  came  in  on 

other  plan  than  the  Plan  of  Union  was  not  believed  by  either  party  in 
Church.  We  have  already  shown  that,  even  if  such  aa  idea  bad  been 
true  one,  it  would  only  have  made  matters  worse  for  the  New  Scbool.f 

rfaiiihowa  tli«doirDw»d  Uaitacj  oX  error.  In  ISOI,  ttas  Alb»;  PraibTtet?  «)iDt*4 
ceiT«  tuixtd  cbnrchei;  or  tfaoi«  compoied  pu-U;  of  Preibjtcriuii  ud  pwUj  of  Coagre- 
Dstiitaj  but  In  1B08,  Ui>  aune  FreikjUrj  applied  to  ttceivt  purel]'  Coiifcregilioiial 

lut  tba  Plu  of  UolDn  wu  nlviji  regmrded  u  tbt  bull  of  lb«  mliarl  thsiEha  In  Weadni  N(w 
ka  nnnd  bj  tba  splDloiu  aM  Ibnli  bir  Ibi  N«w  ScfaoDl  In  •utouB  Ocutnl  AiHUblloi.  Tbni,  tba 
id  <4  oVJkUod  u  tbi  ri^bt  of  Ur.  BisHJl,  of  Iba  SocbaUr  l^ubjtn;.  Id  a  Hit  In  Iba  Intmblr 
t^oaa,  '■becum  bt  badhot,  titAp-ltoiB  tba  Cbiuftlnlion,  or  (him  Iba  OmtwiKonal  aprwHoil  (of 
tba  HbadDv  of  a  claim  to  a  vest  In  tbki  bcnue,"     Ut.  Blnvll  wiH  not  ctea  a  ndnmllt^  man,  uit 

9  ama  in  nndn  tba  Plan  oT  Unkm;  tor  a  "BBUbcr  Df  tbat  Fmb^lerr  tofOrved  tb«  hiKOtitj 
Ur.  Biaaell  vaa  appolutsd,  ai  waa  luppoaad  by  tba  firibjlrrj,  In  mnfonnltj  ililh  Ibo  ColiTriUoDil 

pp.  t  mAla.    2*0  tcrlim  jiMd  waaUoogbt  of  bjr  Ibo  Pmbjlcrj  Intboaa  itjt.    It  wu  all  "plu 

iln;  bi  tba  ABmblyof  leai.npapiTalgllribjINrcJrKIaniinff.DrOnridapTCTbTlarT  n— "~- 
,orOanaTaPraab7t«7,udoIbn  Na«  ijtboot  brttbrtn  of  laitoui  ]>nib7terli!>.  itr-  - 


n  tbn  tboa  ninplabi 
Ott  of  (balr  ri^^"  t 
ilo;  In  Um  Aaatmb^ofies?,  U»  Vmtom  Re«rro  mm  alloda  lathe  Han  of  UntoB  "uwfcaiA^ 

tbIaPlan  wu  Id  taH  nnd  aSdcnt  opemtJDD,"  and  tbat  "for  ^  long  wriat^yf  art  i\  bav  pravtdlTM^f 
■ima^  to.  "It  Bppcuitou  to  bare  bwp  a  moat  natural,  vlie,  aid  btDtiDl  CDt  plan  for  pnnotlif 
nltr,  iDcraaaa,  and  pDril;  of  tba  Cborcbbi  Ibcnaw  KlUemeDti,  and  Ibal  11a  oparatlmi  (brlAirir 
Bra  baa,  OB  tba  wbola,  baan  ptoducIlTi  of  bonlni  and  bappj  rffcrli."  JHrni^'iDr  1S3T,  pp.W,  t,i. 
■tlHr.tbawbolalioorof  tbaProt<*t.adapladbTthaDOB«iHlDdail  Naw  Sebml  isaiUn  la  l3n, 
Bfh  BllndoD  it  mda  to  tba  ael  of  1B08,  bnpUsa  Uiat  Iba  Flan  of  Unhm  wu  In  fall  Dpanltai  la 
rnodi  of  Dtks,  Oanara  and  Oasaaan. 

I  daralotwanta  U  tlu  Uw.*Blt  abowtd  tbat  lb*  I^u  of  rDion  waa  ragardtd  u  Iba  ptat  aann 
liDtrodnoadtbamlieddninbtalulotbiPnabrtaHaa.  JdhiRodseu,  tbainat  Naw  SctaiDl  ipiclal 
a,aam  not  am  lUtida  b>  tba  act  of  IBM.  Tbat  attwuMiadaiwIbbif  c^  dnrlnilbalilil,  lu 
•ad  STailaUUtT  wb  b  oilBlatailal  tbrasbt  wbMi  tba  lanran  aat  a^da. 

I  Ibct  that  tba  Haw  Scboid  AiaamblT  tn  ie«2,  thouKbl  It  nooHUi?,  In  Haw  of  tba  cncnachDati 
QEMsatlonalliiB  anHnig  tbab  diDRtiaa,  to  dadan  tba  Plan  of  UnloD  In  full  fatiM.  bilu  U  ibia 
tal  cainaiion  batwaan  tbat  uaaaora  and  tba  bita(ritj  of  tba  Fraabjtaitaa  and  Sjnodi  In  Talini 
[oHt  and  Iba  Waatcn  Raaarra^ 

nj  ba  Hlda]  tbat  la  Iba  Naw  Scboal  Auamblr  of  ISax,  tba  dcbataa  daarlr  ibowrd  tbat  tba  ^  Plu  i^ 
i"  wu  the  fnU  bond  of  tba  Naw  York  Fha^^bca,  the  PnabTtarr  at  a>ini^,  bi  an  offliltl  dwn- 
atatad  tbat  '-Ibn  Prul^ta^an  and  CoDgraitatknial  Intaruti  mlnnled  la  our  cbnrcbaa  an  H(  7^ 
rum."  Tba  atlampt,  Iberalbn,  to  tnata  anUnpreulon  tbat  lb*  act  of  ISOS  nipemdsd  Ibaninal 
I  In  tba  ihnH  Bjiui*,  ba*  lonad  oal  ■  t!f^  fn-Oatn,  out  Maw  Saboal  InUm  bdng  JulfH. 
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In  the  secoDd  place,  the  General  Assembly  had  abundant  iestimony  from 
the  workings  of  the  Plan  on  the  Western  Reserve  to  infer  the  condition  of 
things  in  Western  New  York.  '  A  Commissioner  from  each  Presbytery  on 
the  Keserve  had  volunteered  statements  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  cause.  If  the  Plan  of  Union  was  so  inwrought  into 
this  Synod  as  to  yield  thirty  Presbyterian  churches  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  Congregational,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  New  York  Synods  must 
likewise  be  substantially  involved  with  the  continuance  or  repeal  of  the 
mixed  basis. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Assembly  had  the  knowledge  of  many  facts  which 
justified  the  same  conclusion.  Various  members  of  the  Old  School  body 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the  New  York  Synods^ 
and  with  the  intimate  relation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  to  all  their  organizations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  New  School  in  the  Assem- 
bly confirmed  the  conviction  of  the  dependence  of  these  Synods  on  the  Plan 
of  Union.  The  New  School  party  spoke,  voted,  and  protested  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Plan,  to  a  man.  Whatever  had  the  remotest  bearing  upon 
the  subject  marshalled  them  with  the  spirit  and  compactness  of  a  well  drilled 
and  determined  troop.  Great  excitement  was  manifested  by  them,  and 
nothing  could  be  plainer  that  they  considered  themselves  identified,  root  and 
branch,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Congregational  Union.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  New  York  Synods,  having  learned  a  lesson  from  the  disclo- 
sures of  the  Western  Reserve  members,  maintained  an  imperturbable  silence. 
In  vain  was  an  opportunity  offered  them  to  make  statements  respecting  the 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  their  Judicatories.  Their  policy  was  to  keep  in 
the  dark  In  short,  the  whole  course  of  the  New  School  in  the  Assembly, 
both  as  to  temper  and  conduct,  spoke  unutterable  things  in  demonstration 
of  the  correctness  of  the  Assembly's  views  on  this  whole  subject. 

The  Assembly,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  incidental  confirmations,  to  declare  in  a'  legislative  act,  the  fact  that 
the  repeal  of  the  unconstitutional  Plan  of  Union  necessarily  excluded  the 
Synods  from  their  connexion  with  the  Presb/terian  Church. 

Fifthly,  the  statistics  of  the  three  Synods  of  New  York  demonstrate  that 
the  existence  of  those  bodies  did  depend  upon  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  that 
the  repeal  of  the  latter  as  unconstitutiona];  carried  with  it  the  constitu- 
tionality of  all  the  reform  measures  of  1837.  We  shall  here  quote  from  Db. 
Wood,"*"  who  patiently  gathered  the  statistics  by  personal  examination  and 
inquiry,  during  the  summer  of  1837. 

"  The  oldest  of  the  three  Synods  in  Western  New  Tork,  is  Genbta,  which  was  eonstiinted 
in  1812,  hy  a  diTision  of  the  Synod  of  Alhaoy,  and  consisted  at  that  time  of  three  Presby- 
teries,  vis  :  Genera,  Gaynga,  and  Onondaga.  The  Geneva  Presbytery  was  formed  firom  the 
Presbytery  of  Oneida  in  1806 ;  at  which  time  the  latter  Presbytery  reported  twenty  ehnrehes, 
about  one-half  of  which  appear  to  have  been  Congregational ;  and  as  that  part  of  its  terri- 
tory which  was  set  off  to  form  the  Geneya  Presbytery,  was  particularly  intended  for  the 
operation  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  new  I^vsbytery  were  Congregational.  But  my  information  with 
regard  to  it,  is  not  so  definite  as  coaceming  the  other  two  Presbyteries.  In  1808,  the  Synod 
of  Albany,  by  permission  of  the  General  Assembly,  receired  the  Middle  Association  of  the 
Western  District,  as  a  oonstitnent  part  of  that  Synod.  In  1809,  it  reported  to  the  Synod 
twenty-one  congregations;  and  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  that  year  and 
the  year  following,  the  Association  is  named  in  the  statistical  account.  In  1810,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Geneva  and  the  '  Middle  Association'  made  a  Joint  request  to  Synod  to  be  organ- 
iied  into  three  Presbyteries,  which  was  accordingly  done.    By  this  arrangement,  that  part 

*  See  Dr.  Wood's  admirable  work,  entitled  "  Old  and  JVeto  Thm^logy,"  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
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of  QinaTm  Pnibjt«T7  vbich  Ity  <ul  of  C^rnn  Uk«,  wu  d«tuh»d  tnm  il  (eoDUiaiog 
bowBTcr.  but  ■  liiiKle  cbunb)  ud  in  connfeiiaD  «itb  tbe  cbanhit  be!<ngine  u  (he  Ae»~ 
cialion,  Iwo  Preibjlflrieiirerc  fwiawl.Tli :  Cijagnuid  Onondaga;  th>  rDrmcrliBTiiig  BAeiv 
and  tba  latter  tbirtaen  obarebea.  Bight  jf*n  afiecaardi  |IB1B>  t^***  >*°  Pn>b7t«riei 
ireH  doubled  b7  acesuioni  frou  tbs  ODOodaga  AiioclatiDB,  irbicb  ■■•  diiaolTHl  and  iu 
luiniaten  aod  ebarchai  recaJTed  iDio  tbaea  Preibjtarial  on  tbe  Plan  of  Union. 

Seraral  of  tba  Praibjteriai  wbleb  wtra  inbgaqnanll;  a<tded  to  tbe  SjDod  bad  ■  aimilir. 
origin.  Ona  of  tlieni  (Cortlandt)  can  ba  ttMod  to  tba  Ulddia  AHedation.  Two  olhen.  tli  : 
Cbenango  and  Delawua,  darired  Ibeir  maUriali  from  tba  Union  AuocialioD ;  whirk  vas 
diiaolred,  or  rather  "broken  up,"  b;  Iba  action  of  ita  miniilan;  nbo  witbont  the  eonaaci 
orhnowladga  of  their  abnnbei,  Joined  Iba  Olaago  Preib;tarj;  imtntdUtalf  after  wbirh. 
Uie  Pnebjtarj  applied  to  tbe  Qaneral  Aiaambl;,  to  rorm  tbem  into  a  new  Pratbyter;,  U>  be 
ealled  Chenango ;  irbleh  roqnetl  being  (ranted,  tbe  PraibTtar;  waa  formed  In  1816,  c«b- 
•iating  of  miniiten  onl;.  A  plan  of  union  WM  adopted  bj  the  new  Prtab/terj  oD  tba  bun 
of  tba  aetioD  of  the  Oenarai  AHtTsbl;  In  IBO^,  aooD  after  wbJeh  noit  of  tbeir  ehorebai 
salted  witb  tba  Preibjtatj.    The  DeUvara  Pi«abjleT7  »aa  famed  fToB  a  part  of  Chenmiiga, 

From  thaea  facli,  it  appean  that  Iba  F^od  of  QenaTa  Dot  onl;  gre*  oat  of  tbe  Plu  of 
Union,  but  that  when  [t  waa  organliad.  it  bad  not  luS'elent  tnatenall  to  rorm  •  CoKttiiM- 
nional  Synod.  Two  of  ita  three  original  PreabTtariaa,  war*  the  twin  danghten  of  the  Mi  J. 
dia  Auociatioa,  wboae  nun*  had  been  dropped,  but  the  orgaoiiation  of  ita  cfannhM  run. 
tiaued  to  he  iDbiUnlJalljr  the  lame  u  before.  Nor  did  tba  growth  of  Iba  Sjnod  tar  fifurn 
jtatt  afterwarda  matarialt;  cfaange  iU  cbaraeler  in  tbia  retpect.  Two  otber  CongrcgBtiona! 
aeaoeiaUona  were  diaaolved  daring  thii  period,  and  witbuut  anj  change  in  tbeir  form  cf 
gOTeracaent  as  ohnrchei,  or  witb  rerj  alight  onea  it  nay  be  \o  aonia  ewai,  ware  receirol 

mention  thaea  tbinga  aa  a  erima,  but  only  to  jhow  what  ia  tbe  conatitatietial  relation  of  iLu 
Synod  to  tbe  Praabjtarian  Cbnrcb. 

Tbe  Ejnod  of  Ohiibei  wu  eonititnted  in  ISII,  by  a  dirlaion  of  the  Synod  of  Genera. 
and  coniigted  of  four  Praabyteriee,  rii:  Kiagara,  Ontario,  tienaaaaa,  and  Boeheater.  I 
name  tbem  in  the  order  of  tbeir  organiiaaon.  The  fint  two  were  furmad  in  1«IT.  Irvm  the 
Preabytery  of  Genera;  and  the  laat  t<ro  in  iei»,  rrom  the  Prcebylary  of  Ontario.  The 
Seneaaee  Preabytery,  at  tba  time  or  soon  alter  it  waa  formed,  adoplaid  a  paper  tomlaiititg  ia 
eipotiHon  0/  lie  Plan  of  Vniom,  a»d  traateribcd  it  in  tkeir  Preilyltnal  Srronl;  for  tbe  ia- 
formation  of  tbe  ehiirebes  under  tbeir  eare.  Whether  any  of  tbe  other  PresbyWriei  adopieJ 
a  aimilar  ooune  an  tbia  aubjcct.  I  am  not  informed.  But  from  the  testimony  of  perrcnai 
friend)  and  acqnalntansea,  who  then  rogidad  in  tbe  boanda  of  tbia  Synod,  I  feel  no  beaiia- 
tion  Id  aaying,  that  lAe  pmailing  imptiition  in  alt  lla  Prftyitn'f  waa,  that  tbey  grew  op 
under  the  Plan  of  Union  ;  and  Ibat  prerloualy  to  1X37.  tbe  ctaurohe*  in  general  were  an 
mucb  attached  to  tbii  Plan,  viewed  aa  a  modification  of  Preebyterian  government,  tbii 
rather  than  giTe  it  np,  they  would  bava  aaeeded  from  lb*  PreabjUiiaa  Ctmrcb,  and  hare 
become  wholly  Congregation al. 

Tbe  Synod  oC  Urica  waa  conatilatad  in  lS2fl,  by  a  diriiion  of  tbe  Synod  of  Albany,  and 
ronalilad  of  flvo  Praabylariei,  via:  Oneida,  Watertown,  OUibo,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Oawegu. 
Though  thU  Synod  ia  the  youngest  of  the  three  in  We>teni  New  York,  ona  of  ita  Preaby- 
terlea,  tii  :  Oneida,  la  tbe  oldaat  of  all.  It  waa  Sanard  from  a  part  of  tba  Preabytery  of 
Albany  in  1803,  one  year  after  the  date  of  tbe  Plan  of  Uoion.     It  conii.ted  at  that  lime  of 

of  the  Preabytery  of  Albany  np  to  Ibia  lime,  it  will  appear'  that  tbere  were  fire  or  iii 
eburobea  embraoed  in  tba  larrilory  aaiigned  lo  tba  new  Preibytary.  In  1803  it  had  aeTrn. 
teen,  and  in  1^05,  twenty  churchea,  about  nne.balf  of  wbicb  were  CongTegationaL  The 
oeit  year  it  reported  but  eight,  the  otbera  having  been  delnclird  to  form  the  Preabytery  of 
Qeneva.     From  thiatima  there  waa  a  gradual  Inoreaae  till  Itlie,  when  than  wet  an  ac«>. 

gregational  Aaaseiatloni ;  and  all  the  churchea,  it  ia  believed,  were  CongregatioDaL  Thit 
largo  aeoeaalon  wai  owing  to  tbe  diiaolntion  of  the  Oneida  Aaaaeiation,  which  haa  been 
reprueoted  aa  an  interaating  and  nauriihlDg  body ;  but  aa  the  Plan  of  Union  opened  a  door 
for  tbeir  adniaalon  into  the  Preabyleriao  Cbnrcb,  and  aa  Ibo  miDittori  wi^re  deairooa  of 
farmiDg  aneb  a  coDDafltian,  tbe  people  were  pennadod  la  yield.  The  Aaaociation  waa 
awordingly  diaaolved,  and  moat  of  ita  mlniatera  and  cburcbaa  Joiaed  the  Preabytery. 

The  Preabytery  of  Watertown  (called  at  flrat  Sl  Lawrence)  waa  cODitlMted  from  tbe 
Oneida  Preebytery  In  1816,  eonaiating  of  five  minlalera  and  two  cbarobaa.  Id  1B1«,  the 
number  of  ehurobea  reported  lo  the  Oeneral  Aeiembly  waa  eleven,  aevan  of  which  were 
Congregational.  Tbalr  hiatory  In  tbia  reapeet,  from  that  time  onward,  I  am  anabla  to  give. 
But  the  Congregational  cbanoter  of  tba  Preabytery  taken  aa  a  body,  may  be  Inferred  frnm 
a  [ilbc  related  (0  ma  in  1834  or  183&,  by  a  clerical  brother  who  had  reaidad  tea  or  twelve 
nonlbi  Id  that  aeetion  of  the  Sute ;  via :  that  a  nnmlwr  of  miniilera  in  that  Preabjiery 
belonged  to  a  CoDgrtgatioaal  AaioeiatJon,  and  were  acting  memben  botb  of  the  Preabytery 
aikd  AaaoeiaUon  at  tbe  aama  lima;  that  in  one  caae  a  candidate,  who  waa  rafnaed  lictiua 
by  the  Preabytaiy,  applied  immediately  afteiwaida  to  a  part  of  tbe  aame  men,  who,  Ufing 
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aaide  their  Presbjtenal  eharacter,  and  aoting  in  the  oapacitj  of  CoDgregatioBi4  miniaten, 
made  out  and  subscribed  his  licensure.  The  Otsego  and  Oswego  Presbyteries  were  also 
constituted  from  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida ;  the  former  in  1819,  and  the  latter  in  1822.  As 
the  materials  for  these  Presbyteries  were  derived  mainly  from  tiie  Oneida  Association,  an 
account  of  which  has  just  been  giyen,  their  connection  with  the  Plan  of  Union  is  sufSoiently 
manifest,  without  any  particular  statement  concerning  their  churches.  In  1837,  one-half 
of  those  in  Otsego  Presbytery  were  Congregational,  and  in  the  Oswego  Presbytery  two- 
thirds. 

The  St  Lawrence  Presbytery  (called  at  first  Ogdensburg)  was  constituted  in  1821,  by  a 
diTision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain.  The  latter  Presbytery,  prerious  to  this  time, 
extended  over  the  whole  territory  of  Northern  New  York,  and  was  in  a  great  degree  mis- 
sionary ground.  Many  of  the  churches  in  that  region  were  organised  by  an  excellent  and 
labourious  Congregational  missionary,*  whom  I  have  heard  relate  many  thrilling  incidents 
concerning  his  labours,  his  discouragements,  and  his  success.  I  heard  him  also,  at  the  same 
time,  express  his  partiality  for  the  Congregational  mode  of  government;  and  listened  to 
one  of  his  sermons,  which  he  read  to  several  persons  present,  and  which  had  been  delivered 
by  him  en  a  former  occasion,  a  part  of  which  was  designed  to  show,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
superior  excellence  of  Congregationalism.  Some  of  the  ehurches  which  he  formed  were, 
perhaps,  Presbyterian;  but  the  major  part  were  undoubtedly  Congregational;  and  as  those 
churches  composed  afterwards  (at  least  in  pai't)  the  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  had  for  its  basis  the  Plan  of  Union. 

We  have  thus  noticed  each  of  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  this  Synod,  and  the  result, 
is,  that  all  of  them  except  one,  were  Congregational  in  their  origin,  and  continued  to  be 
more  or  less  so  in  their  elements,  form,  and  spirit,  after  they  were  constituted  in  Presby- 
teries.   And  the  same  we  have  found  to  be  true  concerning  the  other  two  Synods. 

These  fieusts,  produced  bj  Dr.  Wood,  have  a  conclusive  bearing  upon  the 
case.  They  confirm  the  truthfnbiess  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  declared  tiiat  the  repeal  of  the  Plan  of  Union  inyolved  the  constitu- 
tional dissolution  of  the  Synods.  These  Presbyteries  and  Synods  were 
organized  unconstitutionally.  They  had,  from  the  beginning,  Congreeational 
churches  largely  inoorporated  with  them.  That  some  of  these  Presbyteries 
had  regular  Presbyterian  churches,  does  not  make  them  regular  Presby- 
teries, any  more  than  the  existence  of  Presbyterians  in  the  mixed  churches 
makes  the  latter  Presbyterian  churches. f  These  bodies  never  were  regular 
Presbyteries;  they  were  ecclesiastical  Unions  composed  of  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists,  and  misnamed  Presbyteries.  And  so  of  the  Synods. 
The  organizaAon  of  the  churches,  Presbyteries  and  Synods  was  irregular 
throughout,  and  utterly  unconstitutional.  The  reform  acts  of  1837,  which 
first  repealed  the  Plan  of  Union,  on  which  these  organizations  were  formed, 
and  then  declared  that  the  effect  of  that  repeal  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Synods,  are  acts  which  will  stand  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  as  constitutional 
and  necessary  measures. 

A  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  adopting,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
course  pursued.  The  Assembly,  after  repealing  the  Plan  of  Union,  might 
have  cited  the  Judicatories,  or  ordered  them  to  purge  their  organizations 
irom  the  mixed  elements.  In  fact,  citation  was  the  course  marked  out  and 
attempted,  as  our  readers  will  remember.  Had  the  New  School  shown  the 
least  disposition  to  separate  from  the  Congregational  churches,  the  extreme 
measures,  ultimately  taken,  would  never  have  been  resorted  to.  But  it  was 
the  imposmbility  of  carrying  out  constitutional  Reform  in  any  other  way, 
that  led  the  Assembly  to  pursue  the  extreme  of  several  courses,  that  were 
legally  and  fairly  within  reach.  The  New  School  evinced  a  determination 
to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  purifying  the  Church  in  Western  New 
York.     Whilst,  therefore,  the  Assembly  adopted  mild  measures  in  reference 

•  He  belonged  to  the  Northern  Associated  Presbytery. 

t  This  Tiew  of  the  case  is  ably  maintained  in  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Maclbav,  of  Princeton, 
first  published  In  *'the  Pretftyfertan,"  and  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet  This  pamphlet  is 
among  the  ablest  of  the  documents  of  our  Reformation  Annals. 


JUviev  and  Giticum.  [FebmarT', 

ilaritiea  in  the  Sjnods  of  Albuij,  New  Jeney,  Cineinnmti, 
ihigan,  it  nsed  ita  highest  conatitational  prerogatives  in  tlie 
itioD  of  the  three  New  Tork  SjnodB.  Their  cue  was  so 
g&niiKtioD  wu  neoeaurj  to  their  pnri^.  Id  the  Imagaaga 
[CX  Gibbon,  "It  was  impossible  to  enoicate  the  disorder  by 
hen  the  dissoltttion  of  those  bodies,  with  whose  existence  its 
lertwined  ss  to  be  insepsrable  ^m  it,  lesving  their  elements 
1  less  heterogeneous  combinatioDB."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
)1;  adopted  the  very  best  mode  of  csrryiDg  its  constitutional 

D  the  constilutionali^  of  the  Reform  measures  of  1837,  we 
[t  article,  bring  to  view  some  considerations  which  mitigate 
rshness  of  these  measores,  and  which  jastifj  tLem  ma  expe- 
I  right,  in  the  time,  place,  «nd  cironmstances  of  their  eDkct- 


[tvitm  anb  Ctilitiam. 


I,  in  this  seasonable,  able,  and  discriminating  Disconrse,  first 
fact  of  the  low  value  of  human  life  in  the  ilnited  States, 
is  insensibility  to  the  true  value  of  human  life,  are  stated  to 
^culiar  circamstancea  of  our  country  in  the  rapidity  of  its  set- 
i.  The  dominant  spirit  of  the  oonntr;  as  seen  in  exdlemeut, 
restlessness,  self-satisfaction.  3d.  Defective  legialation, 
sgard  to  intemperance,  and  the  punishment  of  crime. 
:nt  frnstration  of  justice,  owing  to  the  sympathy  excited  by 
h  capital  punishment,  to  the  composition  of  juries,  and  to 
ncy.  The  enormity  of  Uie  tin  of  disregarding  human  life  is 
rang  done  to  the  individual,  the  assault  made  on  the  rights 
he  wicked  invasion  of  the  divine  prerogative.  The  nformo- 
in  the  better  education  and  discipline  of  children,  pritately 
the  institotions  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  disonssions  of  ^e  press, 
t  of  more  wholesome  laws,  and  in  the  more  thorough  eniorce- 
1  justice  by  exacutive  officers. 


eresting  account  of  travels  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Sm't- 
y.  The  fact  that  the  volume  was  written  by  a  Yanhr,  and 
J}r.  Baird,  will  go  &x  to  extend  its  traveU  in  the  United 
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The  ATTR1.CTX0K8  OF  TBB  WoBLD  TO  CovE.    By  Alfrxd  Brtart,  Pastor,  Ac,  at  Nile«, 

Michigan.    New  York.    M.  W.  Bodd.     1S53. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  an  attractive  and  popular  writer.  His  work  on  Mille- 
narianism  is  one  of  the  best  on  that  side  of  the  question.  The  present 
volume  is  one  of  high  themes  and  rich  discussions.  Its  topics  are  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  intermediate  state^  the  resurrection^  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  nature  of  future  happiness,  and  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ment.   In  highly  commending  the  volume,  we  do  not  adopt  all  its  sentiments. 


Glad  TiDnios,  ob  thb  Gospbl  of  Peacb  :  a  series  of  daily  meditations  for  Christian  Disci- 
ples. By  the  Rot.  Wb.  E.  Twbboib,  D.  D.,  of  Free  Tolhooth  Church,  Edinburgh. 
Boston.    Gould  A  Lincoln.    1864. 

A  volume  of  meditations  is  adapted  to  refresh  and  strengthen  the  mind 
of  the  Christian.  Dr.  Tweedie  is  one  of  the  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland^  and  this  production  of  his  pen  is  worthv  of  his 
reputation.  The  three  sections  of  the  volume  have  reference  to  the  three 
stages  in  which  personal  religion  may  be  studied ;  viz :  1.  As  presented — 
"  Good  Tidings.''  2.  As  attracting  the  soul  by  its  "  Wonders."  3.  As 
realized  under  the  gracious  guardianship  of  the  "  Shepherd  of  Israel." 

Addisob's  Wobeb,  Ac.  Vol.  II.    G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co.    New  York. 

This  volume  brings  to  view  Addison's  miscellaneous  writings,  and  con- 
sists of  a  learned  essay  on  coins  and  medals,  travels  in  Italy,  a  dissertation 
on  the  Christian  religion,  and  various  political  essays.  The  notes  are  gen- 
erally good,  but  we  must  make  an  exception  of  the  one  on  page  154,  where 
the  Editor,  as  if  in  condemnation  of  Addison's  opinion  about  the  sin  and 
shame  of  saint-worship  in  Italy,  suggests  that  probably  Addison  had  not 
read  Boccacio's  (I)  Apology  for  that  abomination. — ^AU  success  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam in  getting  out  this  fine  edition. 


Tbb  Elbctiob  of  Gbacb  and  TBB  Mbabs  of  Gbacb:    a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  By  the  Rev.  Hebbt  Pbbkiiis,  Trenton,  N*.  J.,  1853. 

Mr.  Perkins,  as  Moderator  of  Synod,  delivered  the  opening  sermon,  which 
was  as  marked  for  its  scriptural  statements  of  doctrine  as  for  the  ability  with 
which  they  were  sustained.  The  discourse  lays  down  and  establishes  three 
propositions.  I.  The  means  of  grace,  by  the  ajppointment  of  God,  are  in 
connexion  with,  and  in  /tU/Ument  of,  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  them- 
selves jttoo/^  of  election.  II.  In  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  means  of  grace, 
men  act  with  entire  freedom  of  toiU,  and  .are  ctccouniable  for  their  actions. 
III.  The  doctrine  of  election,  when  rightly  viewed,  holds  out  the  strongest 
and  most  rational  encouragement  to  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  Tnese 
propositions  are  fundamental  in  their  nature ;  and  were  it  not  for  party 
prejudices  and  misrepresentations,  would  command  the  acquiescence  of  the 
mass  of  Christians. 


HiSTOBT  OF  TBB  Waldbbses.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

This. volume  is  both  substantial  and  splendid.  Its  literary  matter  is  of 
the  first  order,  and  the  printing,  paper,  &c.,  correspond.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  volumes  ever  published  in  America.  The  engravings  are 
twelve  in  number.  There  are  thirty-two  chapters,  which  contain  an  account 
of  the  country,  the  antiquity  of  the  Waldenses,  their  extension,  martyrs, 
persecutions,  massacres,  modem  history  and  present  condition.  The  appendix 
gives  a  view  of  their  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  their  ancient  disci- 
pline, confession  of  faith,  catechism,  &c. 


The  Beligiout  World.  [Febraaiy, 

€^t  Jldigions  Waxlh, 

TISITC8  or  OLD  AND  NEW  UCHOOL  PSKBBTTXBIANS  BT  STATK8. 


PcdiutItuu, 

DeUwm, 

MwyUnd 

DiiDict  of  Columbia, 


Kentuiky, 8,M3 

Virgini., 1*,181 

Korth  Caroliok, 10,1SS 

Boath  Cuolina, -    »,9TS 


14.181  3.170 

6,0B!  1.1" 

1,815  non» 


Arkanui, B97  non« 

I'tDDtiice i,9i7  B.MT 

Indian  Terrilorr, 1.405  none 

California, 1»3  S2 

itala  of  the  two  dSDominationi  are.  Old  Sr)i«,t  Prnbjteriani,  119,:e3 ;  JVtu  School, 

—Prstbytirian  itanner. 

iT  Chikesx  Chdbch  in  Gaijtobnia. — On  Sabbath,  November  6fh, 
the  first  Chinese  Charch  vas  organized  in  San  Francisco,  under  the 
!3  of  the  Rev.  W.  Speer,  of  the  Chinese  Mission.  The  exercises  were 
1  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  on  which  occasion  four  Protestant 
6  Christians  were,  at  their. own  reqnest,  formed  into  a  Presbyterian 
I — one  of  whom  was,  on  the  occasion,  ordained  an  elder.  The  Rev. 
riggs,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Bev.  S.  Woodbridge,  of  the  Pres- 
jiChurch  at  Benicia,  and  the  lUv.  Albert  Williams  and  the  Rev. 
n  Speer  of  San  Francisco,  assiBted  in  the  exercises,  which  in  part 
ed  of  a  prayer  and  sermon  in  the  Chinese  language,  by  the  Bev.  W. 
The  sennoQ  he  afterwards  (in  brief)  delivered  in  English.  The 
address  and  qoestions  to  the  elder  were  delivered  and  propounded  by 
V.  Albert  Williams  in  English ;  and,  sentence  by  aentence,  thcj  were 
ted  and  read  in  Chinese  by  Mr.  Speer,  and  duly  responded  to  by  the 
ble  Chinaman,  who  has  long  acted  as  a  Chinese  colportenr,  both  here 
I  China.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Speer  took  occasion  to  remark  that  there 
ther  professing  Christians  present  among  the  Chinese,  who  did  not  at 
ae  feel  willing  to  connect  themselves  with  a  Presbyterian  organiza- 
ivisg  been  ednctted  by  another  branch  of  the  Chnati&n  Ohurch  in 
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China.  The  congregation  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  numerons,  and,  we 
trust,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Chinese  chapel,  now  erecting  and  to  be 
completed  within  a  month,  a  large  number  of  the  Chinese  will  be  eager  to 
improve  the  opportunity  for  inslruction  in  the  Christian  religion. — Presby, 

Comparative  cost  of  Clerotmen. — Some  people  talk  a  great  deal  about 
ministers,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  paying  their  house-rent,  table  ex- 
penses, and  other  items  of  salary.  Did  such  persons  ever  think  that  it 
costs  thirty-five  million  dollars  to  pay  the  salaries  of  American  lawyers } 
that  twelve  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  out  annually  to  keep  our  criminals, 
and  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  dogs  in  the  midst  of  us  alive,  while 
only  six  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to  keep  six  thousand  preachers 
in  the  United  States  ?  These  are  facts,  and  statistics  will  show  them  to  be 
facts.  No  one  thing  exerts  such  a  mighty  influence  in  keeping  this  mighty 
Republic  from  falling  to  pieces  as  the  Bible  and  the  ministers. 

Noah's  Ark  and  the  Great  Republio. — ^The  Bast  Boston  clipper 
ship  Great  Republic,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  our  harbour,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  was  said  to  have  been  the  largest  vessel  constructed  since  the 
days  of  Noah's  Ark.  She  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  lone,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  six  thousand  tons  of  cargo^  though 
only  rated  a  little  over  four  thousand  five  hundred  tons  burthen.  It  may 
be  interesting  at  tKis  time,  since  the  two  vessels  have  been  alluded  to  in  this 
connection,  to  learn  the  dimensions  of  Noah's  Ark.  A  ship  was  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philopater,  which  was  420  feet  long,  56  feet  broad,  and  72  feet 
deep,  and  of  6,445  tons  burthen.  Archimedes  constructed  a  ship  for  Hiero^ 
King  of  Syracuse,  of  such  large  dimensions,  that  none  of  the  harbours  in 
Sicily  or  Greece  could  receive  it.  Noah's  Ark,  by  those  who  are  curious  in 
such  things,  has  been  calculated  to  have  contained  1,500,000  cubic  feet,  and 
was  of  11,905  tons  burthen.  A  remarkable  difiference  between  modem  and 
ancient  times,  in  state  and  condition,  is  exemplified  in  the  '*  Great  Re- 
public.'^  She  was  the  property  of  a  private  American  citizen ;  while  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  all  Sicily  were  called  into  requisition  to  construct 
Hiero's  vessel. — EvangduL 

[The  '^  Great  Republic,"  which  was  consumed  by  fire  in  New  York,  had 
been  thrown  open  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  other  days,  to  visitors^  at  twelve  and 
a-half  cents  each.] 

Population  or  ths  Turkish  EidPiRE. — ^We  are  constantly  told  of 
twelve  millions  of  Greeks  domineered  over  by  four  millions  of  Turks;  the 
proportions  are  not  correctly  given,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  European 
Turkey  alone.  In  that  estimate  are  given  the  whole  Greek  population,  in 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  whilst  the  Mussulman  numbers  are  only 
those  of  Europe.  The  latest  authority  upon  the  statistics  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  is  a  work  just  published  in  Paris,  by  A.  Ubi- 
cini.     He  gives  the  number  as  follows : — 

Rtligiont.  Europe.  Am,  Africa, 

Mosralmans, 4,550,000 12,650,000 3,800,000 

Qreeks, 10,000,000  8,000,000  .......       -— 

CaliioUcB, 640,000  260,000 — 

Jews, 70,000  80,000  — 

Gipsies, 80,000  —         — 

Total  of  Muwdmam  21,000,000;  of  Greeks  13,000,000;  of  Cathdia 
900,000 ;  of  Jews  150,000 ;  of  Gipnes  80,000 ;  making  an  AGORsaATE 
of  35,130,000;  of  which,  15,340,000  are  in  Ewrcpe;  15;990,000  in^ta; 
and  3^800,000  in  Africa. 
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DR.  ALEXANDER'S  LAST  SERMON. 

It  was  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  and  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1851.    The  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.    The  harvest  wms 
just  over,  and  the  farmers,  who  made  up  the  country  portion  of  the  oongreffation, 
had  finished  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  year's  toil,  and  had  carefully  housea  their 
crops.     Many  or  them  were  present,  with  their  faces  bronzed  by  the  harvest  sunSw 
Judge,  therefore,  the  appropriateness  of  Dr.  Alexander's  subject.    His  text  was 
1  Cor.  lii.  9.     **  Ye  are  God's  husbandry."    I  can,  of  course,  give  but  an  imper- 
fect outline ;  but  he  said : — "  These  words  apply  to  the  Church  universal,  or  its 
members  taken  individually.     The  agricultuniiist  who  wishes  to  raise  a  good  crop 
does  ybur  things :    1.  He  prepares  the  ground.    2.  He  sows  the  best  seed  he  can 
procure.    3.  He  takes  care  of  the  grain  when  growing.    4.  He  reaps  and  stores 
away  the  harvest.     So,  in  spiritual  things  it  is  necessary  for  us :    1.  To  make 
ready  our  hearts  to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  truth — to  come  to  Christ 
repenting  of  all  our  sins,  and  asking  forgiveness  of  them  for  his  sake.    2.  We 
must  plant  the  good  word  of  God ;  and,  3.  We  must  cultivate  the  good  seed  by 
prayer,  self^xamination,  and  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace.    We  must  learn 
the  precepts  the  Bible  lays  down,  and  practice  them  in  our  walk  and  conversa- 
tion.   As  the  husbandman  is  never  free  from  solicitude  and  care  until  he  gets 
the  crop  stowed  safely  away,  so  the  spiritual  man  can  never  cease  to  watch  or 
relax  his  diligence  till  life  is  over.    4.  He  will  reap  his  reward,  to  some  extent^ 
here,  but  the  great  reward  shall  be  hereafter." 

HIS   TOMB. 

Dr.  Alexander's  tomb  has  the  following  inscription  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

Archibald   Alexander, 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

and 

First  Professor  of  the  Theological 

Seminary  in  this  place : 

Bom  in  what  is  now  Rockoridge  county, 

Virrinia,  April  17th,  MDCCLXXII : 

Licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 

October  Ist,  MDCCXCI : 

Ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover 

June  9th,  MDCCXCIV : 

A  Pastor  in  Charlotte  and  Prince  Edward 

for  some  years : 

Chosen  President  of 

Hampden  Sidney  College  in  MDCCXCVI : 

Fastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 

Church  in  Philadelphia  in  MDCCCVII: 

Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 

Theology  in  MDCCCXII: 

He  departed  this  life 

In  the  faith  and  peace  of  Christ, 

October  22d,  MDCCCLI. 


[He  forbade  all  words  of  praise  upon  his  tomb.] — Presbyterian. 
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,  SUMMER  SLUGGARDS  AND  WINTER  SAINTS. 

This  is  a  stranee  heading,  yet»  as  descriptiTO  of  many  professors  of  religion, 
altogether  tnithM  and  correct.  We  say  many,  for  the  compound  charaotel^  to 
-whom  it  is  applicable  are  not  an  anomaly  in  our  churches,  but  form  in  some 
localities,  quite  a  numerous  class.  They  are  like  some  of  our  mountain  springs — 
dVy  all  the  summer,  and  when  frost  comes,  gushing  out  in  strange  fulness  and 
power.  Or,  to  use  another  illustration;  they  resemble  a  little  stream  in  Pendle- 
ton County,  Yirginia,  which  suddenly  disappears  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  gushes  up  on  the  opposite  side.  Some  years  ago,  a  resident  on  the  side 
where  the  stream  disappears  desired  to  turn  its  course  for  some  purpose,  but  was 
opposed  by  a  mill-owner  across  the  mountain,  who  maintained  that  it  would 
result  in  &e  loss  of  his  water-power.  So  when  the  Christian  minister  desires  to 
produce  uniformity  amon^  these  wayward  ones,  the  devil'rouses  himself  in  oppo- 
sition, fearful  that  his  sm-milis  will  stand  idle  and  unprofitable  through  the 
whole  summer.  Whenever  we  meet  with  this  class  of  professionists,  associa- 
tion reads  from  the  memory-book  an  anecdote  which  we  met  with  in  an  old  mag- 
azine, under  the^old  system  of  goyemment  in  Germany,  by  ecclesiastical  princes. 
A  certain  prince-bishop,  while  superintending  some  public  works,  discovered 
one  of  the  labourers  carelessly  and  indolently  performing  his  duties.  This 
roused  his  anger  to  such  a  decree  that  he  swore  most  lustily.  The  workman 
very  shrewdly  told  him  what  a  had  example  he  was  setting  his  flock  by  such  a 
course.  The  bishop  tried  to  exculpate  himself  by  saying  thai  he  '*did'nt  swear 
as  a  biehoD,  but  as  a  prince/'  "  Ah,''  said  the  peasant,  '*  but  what  will  become 
of  the  bisDop  when  the  devil  gets  the  prince?"  The  application  is  obvious. 
This  state  of  things  is  sad  and  deplorable ;  and  can  we  not  bv  some  fresh  increaise 
of  seal — for  instance,  protracted  meetings  in  summer  as  well  as  winter — rectify 
it  to  a  certun  extent  ?  Brethren,  let  us  try,  and  we  may  thus  be  spared  the 
keen  misery  of  "  supervising  the  interests"  (as  one  of  our  term-coiners  has  it) 
of  a  shivering  cold  membership  for  a  great  part  of  the  ye&r.^^Christian  Ad.  and 
Journal. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  INTERCESSIONS. 

"  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."    Bom.  viii.  26. 

This  passage  contains  a  very  important  thought  on  prayer.  We  will  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  here  used. 

1st.  Helpeth,  "  Heaves  with  us,"  or  lifts  with  us.  This  is  the  idea  expressed 
by  this  word.  For  instance,  I  have  a  burden  to  raise,  and  while  I  am  liuing  at 
one  end  or  side,  a  friend  takes  hold  of  the  other,  and  we  together  raise  it. 

2d.  InfirmUiea.  This  word  embraces  those  weaknesses  of  our  nature  which 
are  a  hindrance  to  prayer — such  as  ignorance  of  the  subjects  and  manner  of 
prayer — lack  of  spiritual  discernment  and  devotional  fire.  Left  to  himself,  the 
most  perfect  Christian  is  dull,  ignorant,  weak,  and  altogether  powerless  in 
prayer.  The  universal  prevalence  of  depravity  is  painfully  felt  in  the  infirmi- 
ties which  encompass  the  most  devout  through  eveiy  period  of  life. 

3.  Intercession.  We  must  distinguish  between  intercession  and  mediation. 
Christ  is  the  Mediator,  and  there  is  but  one  mediator.  The  Spirit  is  not  a  medi- 
ator. But  he  enters  into  the  Christian's  heart,  and  prays  in  the  Christian's 
prater.  He  excites,  Uluminates,  and  stirs  up  deep  fountains  of  feeling  and 
desire,  but  he  does  not  mediate. 
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4  "  Groanings  whieh  cannot  be  vtiertd"  By  this  phrase  we  undentand  thsit 
the  Spirit  beeets  emotions  and  desires  which  cannot  find  expression  ia  baman 
languaee,  and  are  only  nonred  forth  into  the  ear  of  Ood. 

The  important  thougnt  in  this  passage  is  this :  The  Hcly  Spirit  ir  an  indt*- 
pemohU  helper  in  aeceptabU  and  effectual  prayer,  ^  He  incites  the  spirit  of  pra  jer, 
'}\  awakens  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  soul^  quickens  the  dormant  ffraoes,  sharp* 

ens  spiritual  discernment,  breathes  ferrour  into  zeal,  ardour  into  love,  strength 
into  faith,  and  burdens  the  heart  with  petitions,  some  of  which  can  find   atter^ 
ance  only  in  the  ear  of  God.    The  Spirit  is  an  indispensable  helper  in  praj^er. 
^  His  inward  intercession  makes  prayer  ferrent  and  effectual — ogives  it  power 

«|  almost  irresistable.    Sinners  tremble  when  they  hear  it^  infidelity  feels  its  force 

and  turns  pale.    The  mourner  is  carried  by  such  prayer  right  into  the  presence 
of  the  bleeding  Lamb. 
He  who  is  helped  by  the  Spirit  in  prayer  realizes  that  help.    0  how  his  heart 
j      .      i  is  enlarged  and  arawn  out  for  his  fellow  men  in  every  direction  ;  how  nameroos 

-i  are  the  subjects  of  prayer — ^the  world  is  on  his  heart — ^he  rests,  and  yet  he  can- 

^ '  ,  '  .'  not  rest ;  he  is  always  praying.    Prayer  is  his  "  vital  breath,''  his  "  native  air." 

Where  the  Spirit  helpeth  in  prayer  there  must  be  a  revival.  Nothing  can  with- 
stand it.  But  the  Spirit  cannot  nelp  those  who  grieve  him  eveiy  day. — RtUgiout 
Telescope, 


BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN. 


BT  WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 

Oh  1  deem  not  they  are  blessed  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep ; 

The  Power  who  pities  man  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears ; 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happy  years. 


;  There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

,  For  every  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

'[  And  grief  may  bide,  an  evening  guest, 

;l  But  joy  shall  come  with  early  Ught. 

)  And  thou,  who  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier 

Sheddest  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 
Hope  that  a  happier,  brighter  sphere 

^  Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

•  * 

■  r 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, 

Though  pierced  and  broken  be  his  heart. 
And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day. 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear ; 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  its  chil£en  suffer  here. 
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CHRIST'S  SESSION  AT  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  GOD. 

If  ve  take  a  survey  of  those  mediatorial  acts  which  lie  within  the 
compass  of  human  observation, — if  we  look  upon  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  earthly  drama,  that  mysterious  agony  in  which  the  God-man 
appeared  to  be  well  nigh  exhausted  in  his  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  whilst  bowed  beneath  the  curse  of  a  broken  law ;  or  that 
hour  when  human  malice  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  mustered  for  that  final  efibrt  in  which  all  the  might  of 
hell  was  put  forth,  and  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  as  the  mantle  of 
eternal  night,  encompassed,  and  afflicted,  the  expiring  Redeemer ; 
or  turn  aside  to  that  prison-house  where  the  King  of  Terrors  has 
fastened  all  his  bolts,  and  bars,  around  <'  the  Prince  of  Life ;"  or 
direct  our  attention  to  that  turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
demption, when  the  conqueror  comes  forth  triumphant  from  the 
captor's  chainsy  bearing  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death — 
wheresoever  we  turn  our  gaze  mystery  invests,  and  underlies  the 
whole* 

But  were  we  to  stop  here,  we  would  still  fall  far  short  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  grandeur  of  our  redemption,  and  of  the  breadth  and 
stability  of  that  foundation  on  which  the  final  security  of  the  believer 
is  made  to  rest.  The  conqueror  of  death  emerging  from  the  last 
conflict  has  arisen,  and  we  may  rejoice  in  the  ground  of  hope  which 
is  laid  in  the  resurrection  of  our  head ;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  fol- 
lowed him  from  this  scene  of  his  humiliation  to  the  theatre  of  his 
glory-^we  have  not  as  yet  traced  the  King  of  glory  in  his  ascent 
from  the  footstool  to  the  throne-— we  have  seen  the  crown  of  thorns 
torn  from  his  bleeding  brow,  but  we  have  not  beheld  that  brow  be- 
decked with  the  regal  diadem — we  have  seen  the  insignia  of  mock- 
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the  sceptre  «nd  the  robes  laid  aside,  and  the  darkoesa  of 
e  dispelled,  but  we  have  not  aa  yet  seen  '*  the  Prince  of  the 
the  earth"  take  into  hii  own  hand  the  sceptre  of  nniversaJ 
ntj,  and  shine  forth  in  the  glor;  of  hia  Father's  kiagdom, 
ng  the  movements  of  men  and  angels,  and  directing  all 
n  heaven  and  in  earth,  so  as  to  insure  the  salration  of  liis 

is  onr  present  theme ;  we  are  to  consider  the  exaltation  of 
0  the  right  hand  of  God. 

id  first,  the  necessity  of  Christ's  exaltation.  We  saj  this 
>n  was  uecesaar;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  inclwied 
covenant  of  redemption.  Whatever  was  promised  in  that 
t  which  was  ratified  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  must 
sssity  accrue  to  the  Son  upon  his  fulfillyig  the  conditions 
upon  with  the  Father.  That  exaltation  and  glory  were 
d,  is  very  easy  of  proof.  In  leaiah,  53d  chapter,  the  Mes- 
pears  as  a  sufferer,  but  it  is  as  a  sufTerer  eaining  a  reward, 
ivard,  is  a  promised  reward,  conditioned  upon  his  sufferings, 
if  such  a  nature  as  to  imply  a  final  exaltation,  and  dominion, 
>ry.     He  is  marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men  ;  he  is  op- 

and  afflicted;  he  is  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  be 
:n  from  prison  and  from  judgment ;  he  is  cut  off  for 
usgresfiions  of  hia  people;  he  is  numbered  with  the  trans- 
1 ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  and  to 
:  soul  to  grief;  but  all  this  humiliation  and  suffering  is  in 
0  the  obtaining  of  a  reward.  When  he  shall  have  accotu- 
all  this,  "  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  he  shall  see 
I,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
osper  in  his  hands."  Because  of  all  this  suffering,  he  is  to 
a  portion  with  the  great  and  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong." 
n  in  Psalm  ii.,  it  is  announced  as  the  piftpose  of  the  Lord,  to 
is  king  upon  his  holy  hill,  and  to  give  to  his  Son  the  heathen 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
1.  It  is  to  this  exaltation  and  glory  that  David  refers  in 
ex.,  when  he  represents  his  Jehovah  as  enthroned  at  the  right 
r  the  Jehovah,  with  his  enemies  beneath  his  feet,  ruling  with 

of  hia  strength  out  of  Zion ;  possessing  a  people  in  the  day 
power,  more  nnmerous  than  the  dew  drops  in  the  womb  of  the 

when  we  come  to  the  2^ew  Testament,  we  find  that  the  exalts* 
d  glory  promised  have  been  actually  conferred — and  tbattcK), 
)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  Because  he  took  upon  him 
.are,  and  "  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
re  hath  God  himself  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
ivery  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  should  bow, 
gs  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  etrtb ; 
tt  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the 
f  God  the  Father."  This  exaltation  and  glory  were,  ilicre- 
latters  of  stipulation ;  they  were  promised  by  the  Father  to 
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the  Son,  upon  the  ground  of  his  fulfilling  certain  conditions.     We 
cannot,  of  coarse,  refer  to  all  the  passages  where  the  Messiah  is  set 
forth  aa  earning  a  reward.     It  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.    And  if  further  proof 
"were  required,  we  would  point  to  that  last  prayer  which  our  Sayiour 
offered  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  in  which  the  coyenant  made 
•with  the  Father  is  the  basis  of  every  petition.     "  I  have  glorified 
thee  on  the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do ;  and  now,  0  !  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."     It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  Christ  should  be  exalted  and  instated  in  his 
glory,  in  consequence  of  his  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant  of  Redemption.   Having  done  all  he  had  engaged  to  do,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  obtain  all   that  was  promised.     As  in  that 
covenant  the  veracity  and  the  justice  of  the  Father  were  pledged, 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  their  vindication  that  the  pledge  should 
be  redeemed,  and  the  promised  glory  conferred. 

But  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ  arising 
from  another  source.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  mediatorial  work*  He  had,  it  is  true,  suffered  without  the 
gate,  but  he  had  not  as  yet  entered  within  the  veil,  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us«  The  sacrifice  had  been  slain,  and  that  shed- 
ding of  blood  without  which  there  is  no  remission  had  been  effected  ; 
but  that  blood  had  not  as  yet  been  carried  within  the  veil,  or  sprinkled 
upon  the  mercy-seat.  The  functions  of  the  priesthood  which  be- 
longed to  the  outer  court,  had  been  performed ;  but  those  higher  and 
more  sacred,  and  all  important  functions,  which  pertain  to  the  holiest 
of  all,  had  not  as  yet  been  entered  upon.  Whilst  he  remained  on 
earth  he  was  not  a  priest  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  priestly  office ;  ^'  for  if  he  were  yet  on  earth  he  should  not  be  a 
priest."  It  was  but  a  part  of  his  ministrations  that  could  be  per- 
formed on  earth.  It  was  necessary  that  the  heavenly  things  them- 
selves should  be  purified  with  better  sacrifices ;  it  was  necessary  that 
the  temple,  not  made  with  hands,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  God 
himself  dwells,  not  in  symbol,  but  in  all  the  fullness  of  a  visible  and 
an  unclouded  manifestation,  should  be  entered  by  our  great  High 
Priest,  and  that  not  once  a  year,  but  once  for  all  and  once  for  ever. 
And  as  such  an  exaltation  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  priestly,  so  also  was  it  necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  his 
kingly  office*  It  was  not  upon  the  cross,  it  was  not  in  the  sepulchre, 
that  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire  could  be  wielded.  It  is  true, 
that  during  his  humiliation,  there  were  occasional  glimpses  of  his 
kingly  authority.  It  was  God  that  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and 
not  one  attribute  alone.  The  manifestation  was  a  manifestation  of 
power,  as  well  as  of  goodness  and  mercy.  It  was  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory  that  shone  in  the  face  of  the  Son ;  and  in  that 
radiance,  there  were  no  faint  indications  of  the  power,  and  the 
ftutKority  of  him  who  is  ^*  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."  It 
was  before  his  royal  mandate  that  unclean  spirits  bowed  with  such 
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B  prompt  submisBion ;  &nd  it  wu  his  seeptre  thmt  awed  to  Bil«nee  tbe 
roaring  billowa  of  tbe  tempestnooB  Galilee.  Bat  t,t  do  point  in  his 
earthly  history  was  there  a  full  assamptioa  of  his  regal  preroga- 
tives. That  assnmption  was  reserved  for  that  hoar  when,  atLendri 
by  his  mighty  angels  and  snrroanded  with  the  trophies  of  his  craci- 
fixioD  triumph,  be  should  enter  the  everlsBting  gates,  and  take  hi> 
Beat  upon  the  everlasting  throne.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  eoald  i>« 
Bssame  the  full  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  sway  the  soeptre  of 
aniveraal  dominion.  But  once  seated  on  the  Father's  throne,  anti 
invested  with  all  the  power  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  his  govemmeni 
is  completely  established,  and  henceforth  all  things  are  nnder  his 
control,  and  every  enemy  shall  eventually  be  pnt  under  his  feet. 

Again,  tbe  exaltation  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  a  full  entrance 
upon  hit  prophetic  o^e.  In  the  execution  of  this  office,  "he  re- 
veals to  us,  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  the  will  of  God  for  oar  salw 
tion."  In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Spirit  should  be 
given  ;  and  the  Spirit  could  not  be  given  until  Christ  should  be  gio 
rified.  That  there  is  such  a  relation  between  the  exaltation  of 
Christ,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  clearly  Uught  in  John 
vii.  39,  "  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jef ui 
was  not  yet  glorified  :"  and  also  by  our  Saviour  himself  Jobu  xvi.  7, 
"  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  onto  yon ;  but  if  I  go 
away,  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  Not  that  we  would  be  anderstood 
as  holding  that  there  was  no  exercise  of  the  prophetic  office,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  prior  to  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  or  pre* 
vions  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  tbe  day  of  Pentecost. 
By  no  means.  "  Holy  men  of  old  spalce  as  they  were  moved  by  tbe 
Holy  Ghost."  It  was  through  his  agency  that  the  prophets,  under 
the  Old  Testament,  had  been  inapired  to  reveal  to  men  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  by  his  instrumentality,  as  we  are  informed  by  Peter,  thatClirisi 
went  and  preached  in  the  days  of  Noah,  to  an  ungodly  and  a  diso- 
bedient generation.  But  notwithstanding  thia,  tbe  Old  Testament 
dispensation  falls  so  far  short  of  the  New,  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given,  that  the  New  is  characterised  as  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  was  given  nnder  the  Old,  but 
it  was  as  the  drop  before  the  teeming  shower,  as  the  streamlet  b«fure 
the  mighty  flood,  as  the  zephyr  before  the  rushing  mighty  wind. 
Before  the  creation  of  the  sun,  there  were  light,  and  processes  of 
vegetation ;  for  we  read  that  the  earth  on  tbe  third  day,  brought 
forth  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit;  and  so  also  prior  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  the  heavenly  place,  there  were  plants 
of  grace  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  bringing  forth,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  the  fruits  of  holiness.  But,  however  numer- 
ous these  instances  under  tbe  Old  Testament,  they  were  but  the  first 
fruits  ;  the  harvest  was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  times 
spoken  of  by  Isaiah  and  Joel  had  come — it  was  not  until  Christ  vas 
exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Savioar,  that  tbe  Spirit  was  poured  out 
'^as  rivers  of  water  upon  the  thirsty  and  as  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground ;"  it  was  not  until  "  he  ascended  on  high  leading  captivity 
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captive/'  that  he  received  the  fall  measure  of  the  Spirit  and  his 
gifts  for  man.  But  when  in  all  the  glory  of  a  final  triumph,  he 
entered  upon  the  kingdom,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
grasped  the  sceptre  of  his  mediatorial  reign,  the  eflBciencj  of  his 
prophetic  office  was  soon  manifested.  The  wonders  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  bore  testimony  to  his  full  enthronement  as  a  king,  and  his 
full  investment  as  a  prophet.  Upon  the  field  which  here  opens  before 
lis  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  and  therefore,  hasten  on  to  con* 
sider, 

II.  The  natubb  of  Christ's  exaltation,  or  what  his  exaltation  con-  V 
sists  in.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Christ's 
exaltation  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  inexhaustible  fullness. 
We  are  not  to  speak  of  the  glorification  of  his  person,  however  en- 
rapturing such  a  theme  must  of  necessity  be ;  but  we  are  to  present 
his  exaltation  in  that  special  aspect  already  intimated  in  our  caption. 
We  are  to  speak  of  it  as  an  advancement  to  the  right  hand  of  6od. 
It  is  not  the  aspect  in  which  his  glorified  humanity  there  appears,  or 
the  splendours  with  which  his  Godhead  majesty  shmes  forth  from  the 
Father's  throne.  It  is  that  he  is  present  at  the  seat  of  power,  and 
that  his  presence  there  is  on  our  behalf.  He  is  present  where  all 
power  dwells,  and,  therefore,  our  salvation  is  secure ;  for  our  Re- 
deemer is  invested  with  all  {)Ower  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  He  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  therefore,  that  hand  in  which  is  the  might 
of  Omnipotence,  shall  never  wake  its  thunders  against  the  believer. 
He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  therefore,  no  foe  on  earth,  and 
no  foe  in  hell,  can  work  our  ruin,  for  the  sceptre  which  is  swayed  by 
that  right  hand,  is  a  sceptre  which  extends  over  all  worlds,  and  over  all 
ranks  of  existences,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prin- 
cipalities, or  powers.  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  therefore, 
nothing  in  us  can  prevent  our  final  deliverance ;  for  he  is  possessed 
of  power  over  all  flesh,  so  that  he  is  able  to  impart  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  the  Father  hath  given  him.  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  therefore,  the  weakness  and  the  mortality  of  these  earthly  tenements 
shall  not  prevent  their  final  exaltation ;  for  the  hour  approaches  when 
the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice,  and  feel  the  power  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
and  these  bodies  shall  come  forth  from  the  silence,  and  the  darkness, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  tomb,  to  bear  the  image  of  the  second 
Adam,  and  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  final  judgment,  and  to 
he  sharers  with  him  in  his  final  triumph,  and  to  partake  with  him  of 
the  joys,  and  the  grandeur,  of  the  paradise  of  God. 

One  special  point  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  is,  that  the  Omni- 
potence of  (}oa  is  under  his  direction,  or  at  his  disposal.  This  we  regard 
as  the  essential  idea  of  the  phrase,  '^  Who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
By  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  he  has 
earned  the  right  of  wielding  all  the  power  of  the  arm  of  Omnipotence, 
for  the  government  and  defence  of  his  people.  It  is  not  that  our 
Redeemer  has  fied  from  the  conflicts  of  his  earthly  ministry,  and 
taken  refuge  from  his  enemies  beneath  the  shield  of  Omnipot^ce,  as 
if  he  had  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  our  redemption.     Ah, 
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WM  trtxideii  dovD,  and  everj  foe  Tanquishe 
p  of  death  he  c&me  forth  in  all  the  unconi 
ig  God.  It  was  not  for  safct;  he  took  bu 
of  the  divine  majeat; ;  this  waa  secure  J  u 
dy  referred  to,  when  the  Father  undertook 

the  work  to  which  he  was  called ;  and  tl 
p  was  aa  sure  oa  earth,  aa  in  the  immcdiai 
tj  OQ  high.  It  waa  not  for  hia  own  sake, 
ithin  the  holj  place — it  was  that  he  might 

exercise  he  had  secured  for  the  ulvation 

ht  to  direct  and  wield  the  divine  power,  is 
ying  cUl  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  i. 
rsioQ  of  sinners,  and  the  aanctification  an 
9  just.  Hence  he  speaks  of  sending  the  Sj 
of  righteousness,  and  of  Judgment  to  comt 
'  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son ;  and  Christ  is  t 
irits  of  God.  0 !  how  can  our  salvation  fail, 
Omnipotence  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Spi 
disposal  of  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  li 

this,  he  has  the  command  and  control  of  < 
powers  that  are  in  heaven,  or  id  the  di 
i  this  governmental  sway  he  exercises  for  thi 
).  It  is  exercised  in  restraining  and  conqu 
nemies.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  o( 
Nearest  evidence.  "  We  fight  not  against  flcsl 
principalities  and  powers ;  against  the  rulers  o 
orld ;  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  pIu 
arfare  it  would  soon  prove  were  we  left  to  con 
h.  But  we  are  not  deserted  in  the  strife. 
ration  holds  their  power  in  check,  and  directs 
s,  so  as  to  contribute  to  our  final  salvation. 
nated,  his  power  over  the  invisible  world  is 
itttrol  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  employed  in  the  di 
ela  who  excel  in  might,  and  who  kept  tiieir 
:e  celestial  spirits  who  are  admitted  to  gtaod  be 
ostrate  before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
,  and  obey  his  word.  "Are  they  not  all  minis 
th  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sa 
may  the  believer  lift  up  his  head  in  triumph,  i 
nt  a  doubt,  for  the  day  of  his  redemption  uraw 
prevent  or  retard  its  approach.  He  has,  it  is  tr 
lis  own  heart  to  contend  with,  and  sgsinsl  him  ; 
;bt,  and  all  the  craft  of  the  kingdom  of  darkne: 
lose  that  are  against  him  when  opposed  to  thi 
I  ?  What  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  hosts 
oergy  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  right  hand  of  0 
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And  in  conclusion,  as  the  exaltation  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  is  the  ground  of  the  belieyer's  hope,  so  must  it  be  the  great 
source  of  the  sinner's  dread.  Against  whom  is  he  setting  himself  in 
array  7 — ^against  him  on  whose  nod  there  reposes  all  the  might  of 
Omnipotence  7  B.  W. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  BELIGION. 

No.  I. 

Much  prejudice  exists  against  such  phrases  as  Christian  or  Reli- 
gious experience,  and  Experimental  Religion.  The  precise  term,  in 
this  application,  is  not  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  therefore 
rejected  by  some  as  an  enthusiastic  expression.  It  would  be  of 
little  consequence  to  contend  about  the  name  if  there  were  not  dan« 
ger  of  ignoring  a  great  fact  by  dropping  that  name.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  use  to  o£fer  some  dispassionate  statements  in  a  very  plain 
and  popular  form. 

The  general  meaning  of  Expebience  is  that  knowledge  we  have 
of  anything  by  our  own  personal  trial  and  consciousness,  and  not 
merely  by  what  we  learn  from  the  declaration  of  others.  One  may 
read  of  diseases  in  medical  books,  or  of  perils  in  the  narratives  of 
voyages,  or  of  exciting  scenes  in  biography,  but  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  these  means  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  the 
person  who  has  actually  been  ill,  or  actually  shipwrecked,  or  actually 
passed  through  the  incidents  of  which  we  read  the  record.     This 

Jersonal  consciousness  is  called  experience:  the  other  kinds  of 
nowledge  are  by  hearsay,  by  report,  by  verbal  description,  or  by 
the  representations  of  pictures.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  of 
all  other  methods  by  which  we  try  and  prove  anything  not  before 
known  by  us,  but  only  hoped  for,  or  trusted,  or  desired.  It  was  an 
experiment  of  Labaa  s  when  he  received  Jacob  with  his  family  and 
hired  him  for  seven  years ;  but  as  year  after  year  elapsed,  Laban 
found  the  vast  advantage  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  him  in  its  actual 
results,  and  declared  to  him,  *^  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake."    (Gen.  80.) 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  these  principles :  and  when  we 
speak  of  Experimental  Religion,  or  Christian  Experience,  we  only 
apply  to  this  particular  subject  the  same  principles.  Religion  is  in 
part  a  ecience  ;  that  is,  it  is  founded  on  Truth  and  Facts,  which  must 
be  known  before  one  can  be  religious.  It  consists  also  of  Practieey 
or  the  performance  of  duties  arising  out  of  the  truth  and  the  facta. 
The  proper  practice  of  religion  also  implies  affections,  dispositions, 
emotions  that  proceed  from  a  risht  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
truth  and  its  objects.     To  speak  of  Experience^  in  connexion  with 
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these  processes  and  these  results,  is  no  more  mystical  or  eDtfaosi&siic, 
than  to  Bpesk  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  fine  arts,  with  disesH, 
with  anything  whatever,  bodily  or  mental,  which  we  commonly  speak 
of  as  subjects  of  our  expenenoe.  if,  u  to  that,  Experienee  is  a 
teacher,  a  guide,  a  witnesE,  according  to  their  respective  qtulities 
and  influences,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  ascribing  the  same 
characteristics  to  religiout  experience.  If  we  would  invite  others  to 
make  an  actual  experiment  of  what  we  have  tried,  and  thus  learn  for 
themselves  what  our  mere  descriptions  are  inadequate  to  convey,  there 
is  just  the  same  common-aenae  m  saying  to  them,  "0  taste  acd  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good,"  or  encouraging  them  to  reiietons  progress 
with  the  proviso  "  if  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 
(Ps.  34.  1  Peter  2.) 

Religious  Experience,  in  the  moat  general  acceptation,  may  be  de- 
fined  to  be  the  whole  history  of  one  b  mind  and  character  in  rela- 
tion to  the  snbjcct  of  reJigion.  It  describes  all  that  any  one  has 
known  and  felt  and  done  in  relation  to  that  subject.  In  tlua  view  it 
may  probably  be  said  of  every  person  of  years  in  a  Christian  country, 
that  he  has  had  a  religious  experience.  If  one  has  had  early  im- 
pressions of  the  excellence  of  religion,  and  they  have  become  effaced, 
and  he  is  now  indifferent  or  sceptical  or  scoffing,  that  is  Aw  reli^ons 
experience.  If  one  has  found  Christianity  a  perpetual  trouble,  a 
hard  enigma,  a  repulsive  study,  that  is  hit  experience.  The  great 
foes  of  Revelation,  whose  very  names  are  used  to  signify  Infidelity,  the 
Herberts,  Voltaires,  Painea,  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  religions 
experience :  for,  whatever  were  their  conclusions,  and  however  far 
from  a  sight  or  knowledge  of  true  religion,  they  had  the  Scripture 
before  them,  they  knew  what  it  says,  and  they  exercised  their  thonghts, 
opinions,  and  emotions  in  regard  to  it.  And  it  is  an  affirmation 
as  solemn  as  H  is,  by  most  persons,  unexpected,  that  as  they  b»ve 
had  the  subject  of  religion  set  before  them,  have  indulged  their  feel- 
ings or  practised  their  indifference  towards  it,  their  reception  and 
encertainment  of  it,  he  it  what  it  may,  belongs  to  the  Religions  de- 
partment of  their  history,  and  there  it  wiU  always  stand,  just  as 
their  varying  or  permanent  views  as  to  Literature,  Business,  Politics, 
will  always  stand  in  the  history  of  their  Experience  in  those  depart- 
ments. 

The  experience  of  a  believer  and  disciple  of  Christianity  is  that 
course  through  which  he  has  passed  and  is  passing  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  history,  external  and  internal,  of  one  who  has 
reached  a  certain  point  in  religion — the  sum  of  what  he  has  felt  of 
the  influence  of  Divine  trnth  upon  his  understanding,  heart,  and  life. 
Paul's  religious  experience  began  in  the  first  impressions  made  by 
the  instructions  of  his  parents  and  the  hereditary  associations  of 
temple  and  synagogue:  it  grew  with  the  lessons  of  Gamaliel,  it  re- 
ceived fresh  colouring  in  the  opportonities  of  showing  his  conscien- 
tious Eeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  in  wasting  the  church  and 
opposing  the  name  of  Jeens.  Thus  far  was  he  Saul.  Then  came 
the  new  knowledge  and  its  corresponding  convictions  which  made 
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him  Paul,  and  gave  another  shape  to  his  Experience.  Under  it  he 
became  a  Christian :  and  then  his  experience  grew  daily,  not  merely 
in  the  new  sphere  and  associations  of  his  life,  bat  in  his  knowledge 
and  feelings,  his  emotions  and  motives,  his  new  sentiments  and  their 
corresponding  effects  on  his  soul,  in  joys  and  conflicts,  triumphs  and 
humiliations,  as  an  individual  believer,  as  well  as  public  minister* 
•  There  are  many  Sauls  who  never  become  Pauls.  They  are  such 
as  have  an  experience  of  religion  as  a  science,  a  form,  a  creed,  a 
matter  of  controversial  zeal,  of  family  or  antiquarian  interest,  and 
eyen  as  a  moral  rule ;  they  are  such  as  have  hopes  and  intentions 
respecting  a  ftUure  experience  of  religion  in  a  more  vital  manner, 
but  their  experimental  religiousness  at  present  is  only  that  of  the 
external,  aesthetic,  secular  interest  in  an  edifice,  or  an  enterprise,  or 
in  eloquence,  or  in  a  particular  company,  or  favourite  name.  They 
are  conscious  of  the  reality  of  religion ;  they  believe  the  Bible ;  they 
may  demand  sound  as  well  as  able  preaching,  and  in  a  certain  way 
enjoy  such ;  but  after  all,  they  are  only  Sauls — profiting  in  the  Jews' 
and  Christians'  religion  above  many,  exceedingly  zealous  of  their 
aiKsestral  theolo^  and  rites,  yet  not  having  Christ  revealed  in  them. 

When  we  look  for  the  mares  of  that  true  Christian  experience 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  kinds  just  referred  to,  we  shall  find  that 
it  comprises,  for  one  thing,  an  awakening  out  of  our  natural  insen- 
sibility to  the  reality  of  our  religious  position. 

By  our  religious  position  is  meant  ail  that  belongs  to  our  duties  to 
God,  whatever  results  from  the  fact  that  He  is  our  God.  Naturally 
we  are  not  conscious  of  this  position,  beyond  the  mere  habit  of 
acknowledging  it.  We  admit  it,  but  do  not  feel  it.  We  are  not 
sensible  that  we  are  connected  with  God,  as  truly  and  perpetually 
as  we  are  with  our  parents.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  under  His 
displeasure,  or  deserve  it.  No  one  begins  to  have  the  experience  of 
a  Christian  before  he  discovers  in  himself .  the  truth  of  what  the 
Scripture  declares  to  be  his  natural  condition.  The  first  moment 
when  by  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  man  becomes 
sensible— conscious— of  his  actual  condition  before  God,  may  be 
called  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  experience.  For  though  it  may 
be  too  early — for  man  at  least — ^to  call  him  a  Christian,  yet  as  even 
the  dawn  is  called  day,  and  the  infant  is  a  man,  so  the  spark  of  light 
and  vitality  which  discloses  to  one  his  sinful  character,  his  depraved 
nature,  his  fallen  estate,  his  guilty  inability  and  indisposition  to  good, 
and  his  propensity  to  evil,  and  which  so  shows  this  to  him  as  makes 
him  ashamed  and  astonished  at  his  disgrace — this  spark,  this  first 
pulsation  of  a  iiew  internal  life  is  the  first  stage  of  Experimental 
Religion. 

One  may  have  stronger  convictions  than  another,  a  more  deeply 
smitten  conscience,  a  lower  abasement, — but  here  the  Christian  be* 
gins  to  live  by  beiiig  slain  by  the  law  in  order  to  his  initiation  into  a 
new  life.  He  cannot  pass  from  death  to  life  without  knowing  that  he 
has  been  dead.  The  sorrow  he  feels  for  sin  must  arise  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin.     Call  it  awakening,  or  conviction,  or  what  we  may, 
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he  leaves,  those  with  whom  he  joins  not  unfreqnently  receiye  him 
with  great  caution,  and  sometimes  urge  his  former  relations  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  to  positions  of  prominence  and 
inflaence. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  these  things  are  sanctioned  by  the 
deductions  of  sound  reason  and  the  immutable  principles  of  rights  let 
us  carefully  ponder  the  following  suggestions. 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  essential  imbecility  in  the  fact  that  a  man 
at  one  time  sincerely  believed  that,  which,  in  his  judgment,  subse- 
quent experience  and  more  thorough  investigation  and  research  proved 
to  be  erroneous  7 

Are  men  expected  to  form  just  opinions  upon  every  subject  within 
tbe  compass  of  human  knowledge  by  intuition  f  All  men  are  predi^ 
posedf  if  not  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  formation  of  their 
religious  opinions  and  church  relations,  by  the  peculiar  influences 
which  surrounded  them  in  childhood,  and  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  their  education.  There  is  more  philosophy  than  poetry 
in  the  well  known  couplet — 

**  'Tis  education  forms  the  oommon  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined/' 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  one  which  should  induce  greater  ac- 
tivity in  providing  for  the  proper  education  of  youth,  that  the  great 
majority  of  men,  are  in  their  religious  opinions  just  what  their  pa- 
rents and  teachers  were,  and  hold  precisely  what  others  have  taught 
them.  Thus,  a  large  proportion  of  religious  belief  is  merely  <racK- 
tionary  and  educational^  and  not  the  result  of  enlightened  conviction 
and  independent  investigation.  There  is  too  little  original  and  un- 
restrained thinking-  Men  are  apt  to  be  too  servile  in  copying  the 
opinions  and  imitating  the  conduct  of  others.  As  saith  a  well 
known  English  Reviewer, "  Mankind  sail  their  life  voyage  in  huge 
fleets,  following  some  whale-fishing  or  herring-fishing  Commodore : 
the  log-book  of  each  difiers  not,  in  essential  purport,  from  that  of 
any  other !  nay,  the  most  have  no  legible  log-book,  keep  no  reck- 
oning— only  keep  in  sight  of  the  flagship — and  fish  !" 

Jean  Pau^  Friedrich  Rickter^  in  satirizing  this  servile  irhitancyy 
compares  mankind  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  These  woolly  hosts  flock 
together  and  follow  the  "  bell-wether"  because  they  love  to  be  to- 
gether, are  (?0te^ard!9,  and  are  blind  or  dull  of  sight,  to  a  proverb !  *'If 
you  hold  a  stick  before  the  leading  wether,  so  that  he  by  necessity 
leaps  in  passing  you,  and  then  withdraw  your  stick,  the  flock  neverthe- 
less will  all  leap  as  he  did^  and  the  thousandth  sheep  will  be  found 
impetuously  vaulting  over  air,  as  the  first  did  over  an  otherwise 
impassable  barrier.'' 

Thus  do  men  and  sheep  act  their  parts — each  following  the  other 
— and  his  own  nose  ! 

Since,  then,  infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute,  and  error  so  often 
assumes  the  disguise  of  truth,  it  is  not  so  marvelous,  that  a  reasoning, 
expanding,  progressive  mind  should  find  that  in  some  things  it  had 
been  mistaken. 
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A  man  maif  be  wiser  to^ds;  than  he  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  is,  after 
all,  quite  natural  that  the  carefnl  coDclnsions  of  the  fully  dereloped 
man,  and  ripe  scholar,  should  in  some  things  contradict  the  superficial 
impressioDBof  the  half-educated  student.  If  these  reflectioDs  are  just, 
it  is  an  eTidence  of  weakness  and  inconsistency  to  clinff  to  error,  rather 
than  to  renounce  it.  There  are  doubtlessmultitudesof  men,  who  voatd 
at  once  renounce  the  theories  to  which  they  are  tacitly  committed, 
and  openly  and  for  ever  abandon  their  parties,  if  they  had  snflBcient 
moral  ooarage  and  self-reliance  to  avow  and  defend  their  real 
comiotions. 

Why  then  should  a  true  man  hesitate  to  openly  acknowledge  the 
fact,  that  his  views  in  certain  particulars  have  undergone  a  change, 
when  it  is  the  iila  boatt  of  mynKda  o(  heretkt,  cowardt,  ^ni  fools,  that 
THEThave  never  performed  a  iomersauU,tiOt  "turned"  their  "coats  1" 

It  is  certainly  a  great  consolation  to  a  "  reneffade,"  as  the  term  is 
applied  in  common  parlance,  that  he  finds  himself  in  the  best  of 
company ;  that  Paul,  the  Apostle,  was  a  "  renegade,"  that  ho  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the  promulgation  of  doctrines,  which 
in  hia  early  career  he  most  ainoerely  and  lealously  opposed  ! 

The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Knox, 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  of  all  trae  refohnert. 

Who  will  dare  to  question  the  sincerity  of  these  men,  or  to  charge 
them  with  inconsistency,  instability,  or  fickleness  of  mind  ? 

Neither  is  it  true  that  the  abandonment  of  one  party  or  sect,  for 
another,  necessarily  or  generally  implies  the  existence  of  sinister  mo- 
tives. True,  a  man  may  be  influenced  by  unworthy  motives  in  chaog- 
ing  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  selSah  and 
worldly  motives  are  much  more  likeli/  to  influence  a  man  to  remain 
with  an  old  party,  quietly  submittine  to  tbat  which  he  cannot  reform, 
rather  th^n  sacrifloe  his  position  and  prospects,  bear  the  odium  which 
be  knows  is  always  cast  upon  a  "  turncoat,"  and  then  for  years  to  be 
subjected  to  tbat  ordeal,  through  which  he  mutt  pass,  on  account  of 
snch  change.  A  man  may  be  dishonest  in  changing  or  in  professing 
to  change  bia  religious  opinions,  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  all  those  who  have  never  chajiged,  are  therefore  honett, 
in  what  they  profess  to  hold !  It  will  be  found  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, that  many  have  changed  their  church  relations  without  juggling 
with  conscience,  while  thousands  have  bushed  the  voice  of  the  mon- 
itor, rather  than  make  such  change.  All  men  hold  tacitly  or  profes- 
sedly some  religious  sentiments,  and  since  there  are  such  irreconcilable 
diflerences,  many  persons  must  hold  erroneous  ones,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  are  all  those  who  are  thus  under  the  influence  of 
false  doctrines,  doomed  to  perpetual  deception  7  la  it  not  to  be  hoped 
tbat  those  who  are  now  in  error,  will,  as  they  make  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, receive  additional  light — and  yet  discover  their  true  position  ? 
And  when  a  man  finds  that  he  has  been  deluded,  and  tbat  he  ia  connected 
with  a  party  from  whom  be  must  now  differ  in  faith — what  it  he  to  do  f 
Avow  his  honest  convictions,  and  unite  himself  with  those  whose  vie^s 
aro  more  in  accordance  with  hia  own.    Turn  "renegade!" 
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Is  it  not  evident  that  he  must  at  all  hazard,  pursue  this  course  or  do 
violence  to  every  manljr  impulse — defile  his  conscience— <)ompromise 
his  integrity  and  act  a  perpetual  lie ! 

It  is  very  certain — that  before  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  when 
'*  the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye,"  the  number  of  ^'  turncoats" 
will  have  been  greatly  increased ! 

If  the  above  views  are  not  fallacious,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
change  of  one's  opinions  and  relations,  so  far  from  being  evidence 
of  weakness,  inconsistency,  instability,  or  dishonesty,  may  be  evidence 
of  the  very  opposite  of  these ;  and  so  far  from  being  guilty  of 
treachery  in  leaving  a  party,  it  might  be  superlatively  perfidious  to 
remain  with  it ! 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  and  to  show  how  it  has  been  regarded  by  others,  we  ask 
attention  to  the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

*'^  Though  a  sentence  or  two  from  any  man's  former  writings  may 
be  cited,  perhaps  to  confront  his  later  thoughts,  yet  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  refute  them ;  all  tl\at  it  will  prove  is  this,  that  that  man  keeps 
his  mind  ever  open  to  conviction,  and  that  he  is  willing  and  desirous 
to  change  a  darker  for  a  clearer  idea.  It  will  only  declare  to  the 
world  that  he  can  part  with  a  mistake  for  the  hope  of  truth,  that  he 
dares  confess  himself  a  fallible  creature,  and  that  his  knowledge  is 
capable  of  improvement.  It  becomes  the  all-wise  God  and  not  mortal 
man  to  be  unchangeable.  For  a  man  to  be  obstinately  tenacious  of 
an  old  mistake,  is  the  shame  and  not  the  glory  of  human  nature." 

Chillingworthy  whom  Tillotson  called  ''  the  glory  of  his  age  and 
nation,"  and  whose  ^^  religion  of  Protestants"  Gibbon  pronounced 
*'  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  Reformation,"  a  hundred  years  after 
it  was  written,  when  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  not  a  fit  advocate  of 
Protestantism,  because  he  had  once  been  a  Romanist — answered 
thus:  *'  This  objection  is  impertinent  and  frivolous,  unless  perhaps  it 
be  a  just  exception  to  a  physician,  that  himself  was  sometimes  in,  and 
recovered  himself  from,  that  disease  which  he  undertakes  to  cure ! 
Or,  against  a  guide  that  in  a  way  that  at  first,  before  he  had  ezpe^ 
rienced  himself,  mistook  it  and  afterwards  found  his  error  and 
amended  it.  That  noble  writer  Michael  de  Montaigne,  was  surely  of 
a  different  mind,  for  he  will  hardly  allow  any  physician  competent^ 
but  only  for  such  diseases  as  himself  had  passed  through." 

The  closing  paragraph  is  from  the  pen  of  a  living  ^^  turncoat." 
"  When  I  apply  myself  with  diligence  to  make  further  inquiries  into 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  I  would  never  make  my  own  former 
opinions  the  standard  of  truth,  and  the  rule  by  which  to  determine 
my  future  judgment.  My  work  is  always  to  lay  the  Bible  before  me, 
to  consult  that  sacred  and  infallible  guide,  and  to  square  and  adjust  all 
my  sentiments  by  that  certain  and  unerring  rule.  It  is  to  this  su- 
preme judge  of  controversy  that  I  pay  an  unreserved  submission,  and 
would  derive  all  further  light  from  this  fountain.  I  thank  God,  I 
have  learned  to  retract  my  former  sentiments  and  to  change  them 
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when  tipon  stricter  search  and  revieir  they  appear  less  agreeable 
the  .diyine  standard  of  faith." 

lid  these  remarks  the  terms  "renegade"  and  "tnrocoat"  are  uc 
in  their  popular  application,  and  not  in  their  strict  primary  aignifii 
tion.  The  writer  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  the  distincti 
between  a  simple  change  of  opinion  in  reference  to  matters  i 
absolutelt/  fundamental,  or  endangering  the  salvation  of  the  soi 
such  as  a  simple  and  orderly  transfer  of  an  individual  from  one  eva 
gelical  denomination  to  another — and  actual  apoHoiy  from  the  Chr 
tian  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  Julian  and  others,  or  the  abandonment  ( 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  for  the  unscriptur 
vagaries  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians,  or  the  corrupt  dogmas  of  tl 
Romish  Hierarchy.  Changes  from  right  to  wrong,  from  truth 
error,  are  never  to  be  justified,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  a] 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  a  false  philosophy  and  an  unscrii 
tural  creed,  may  be  speedily  delivered,  changes  from  substantial  \ 
distinctive  truth  may  become  more  common  and  less  odious. 
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In  a  former  paper  we  adverted  to  some  of  the  theories  which  hav< 
been  held  on  this  important  subject.  We  adduced  those  passages  oj 
Scripture  that  seemed  to  have  a  direct  reference  to  man's  moral  con 
dition  and  capacity  as  produced  by  the  fall.  We  quoted  from  thi 
various  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  different  Reformed  Churches 
such  extracts  as  showed  that  there  was  a  remarkable  identity  of  doc 
trine  in  these  symbols  on  this  question ;  and  in  expounding  the  prin 
ciples  which  pervaded  the  Scripture  quotations,  we  showed  that  the] 
contained  an  obvious  and  unanswerable  refutation  of  the  position, 
that  man's  inability  merely  consisted  in  an  indisposition  of  the  will. 
We  refer  to  this  point  again  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  our  argu< 
ment from  being  misunderstood  even  by  careless  readers.  We  sho^ec 
that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  will  apart  from,  or  anterior  to  an 
exercise  of  affection,  and  that  the  affections  either  in  loving  or  hat- 
ing, always  followed  the  exercise  of  intelligence ;  so  that  according 
to  our  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  character  of  an  object,  we  love 
or  hate  it,  and  consequently  will  to  possess  or  avoid  it.  A  certain 
class  of  readers  might  fall  into  the  mistake  that,  if  this  representa- 
tion be  true,  all  that  is  required  for  regeneration  is,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  so  affect  our  cognitive  powers  that  our  intelligence 
shall  be  accurate,  and  our  mental  conceptions  shall  be  truthfully  in 
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accordance  with  the  actual  character  of  things.  The  adoption  of 
this  error  could  only  take  place  from  the  most  superficial  view  of  the 
facts  which  are  connected  with  our  mental  economj.  It  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  we  could  be  renewed  in  intelligence,  without 
being  renewed  in  our  souls.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  intelligence 
cannot  exist  apart  from  the  exercises  of  our  souls.  If  our  souls  are 
BO  renewed  or  affected  hj  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  can  discern  spi- 
ritual things,  then  our  intelligence  will  be  spiritual  in  character  like* 
wise,  and  so  also  our  affections,  and  so  also  the  motives  of  the  will. 
That  we  may  be  renewed  in  inteUigeneey  while  there  is  no  change 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  soul  itself,  is  a  position  so  absurd 
that  its  enunciation  supplies  its  refutation.  Intelligence,  apart  from 
an  intelligent  being,  cannot  exist ;  and  therefore,  as  the  being,  or  the 
soul  is  spiritual  or  carnal,  so  will  the  intelligence,  the  affections,  and 
the  will  be  characterized.  Having  thus  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake  on  this  point,  we  apprehend  that  no  more  need 
be  said  in  regard  to  it. 

II.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  discuss  the  theory  which  draws  a 
distinction  between  Natural  and  Moral  ability  and  inability. 

This  favourite  position  which,  among  many  of  our  New  School 
brethren  and  others  in  this  country  who  symbolize  with  them  in  theo- 
logy, has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  their  regards.  It 
has  been  put  forth  with  the  utmost  confidence  as  if  it  were  charac- 
terized by  philosophical  acuteness  and  simplicity ;  as  if  it  were  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  actual  state  and  operations  of  the  soul, 
and  fully  accounted  for  the  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  this  con- 
troverted subject.. 

.  It  is  important  that  we  should  accurately  understand  the  theory  as 
it  is  held,  and  that  in  stating  it  we  should  attach  to  the  phraseology 
used  by  its  advocates,  neither  more  nor  less  than  they  intend  to  con- 
vey by  the  use  of  these  terms.  As  a  general  description,  we  may 
say,  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  will  tell  us  that  it  is  owing  to 
natural  inability  that  man  cannot  fly  to  the  moon,  or  create  a  world. 
My  inability  to  lift  a  mountain  is  natural ;  my  inability  to  repent 
and  believe  is  moral ;  and  the  doctrine  of  those  who  insist  on  this 
distinction  is,  that  man  has  a  natural  ability  to  do  good,  but  yet  is 
morally  unable. 

Dr.  Beecher  thus  defines  natural  and  moral  inability :  '<  By  na- 
tural inability  I  understand,  that  which  an  agent,  though  ever  so 
willing,  cannot  do  from  defect  of  capacity ;  and  by  moral  inability, 
that  which  his  capacity,  as  an  agent,  renders  possible  and  makes 
obligatory,  and  which  is  prevented  only  by  his  now  uncoerced  choice, 
including  in  the  term  not  only  sinde  consecutive  volition,  but  that 
general  abiding  decision  of  the  mind  for  God,  or  against  lum,  which 
constitutes  holy  or  unholy  character."    Beecher's  Views,  pp.  113, 

In  this  description  or  definition,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
ambiguity  in  one  part,  and  in  another  an  expression  occurs  which, 
when  analyzed,  leaves  the  author  in  a  position  eminently  ridiculous 
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and  Kbsurd,  for  he  professea  to  ftccount  for  o«rUin  cUuea  of  mctious, 
and  these  according  to  the  ternu  of  the  foregoing  expositioii  mav 
take  place  without  a  cause.  By  moral  inability,  Dr.  Beecher  me&Qs 
"that  which"  a  man's  "  capacity  as  an  agent  renders  posiibla  aci 
makes  obligatory,  and  which  is  prevented  only  by  his  now  oncoereed 
choice."  Here  the  phrase  eapaeity  is  need  in  ■  doubtful  significa- 
tion. If  the  term  mean  "faculties,"  or  "powera,"  then  does  Dr. 
Beecher  mean  to  affirm,  that  man  poseesses  all  the  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed  at  creation,  and  that  theae  faculties  are  now 
in  the  same  condition  as  to  power  and  efficacy  as  before  the  fall  ? 
A  man  may  have  a  hand,  and  by  a  severe  accident  it  may  euffier  in- 
jury, but  still  remain  a  hand,  altboagh  vastly  unfit  for  the  fuactions 
it  was  formerly  qualified  to  discharge.  If  Br.  Beecher  only  mean 
that  the  soul  has  the  same  number  of  powers  or  faenlties  now,  as 
before  the  fall,  we  know  no  one  who  will  dispute  this  point  with  him ; 
and  if  he  hold  that  man  in  his  present  estate  poMoanea  the  same 
powers  as  those  with  which  Adam  was  invested  wnen  he  came  forth 
in  all  his  native  dignity  as  an  image  of  the  Dirine  perfectiotis,  and 
that  these  faculties  since  the  fall,  possess  all  the  excellence  which 
belonged  to  Adam  ere  he  sinned,  we  could  understand  this  position 
likewise.  It  is  a  simple  denial  of  the  fall  of  man  altogether ;  for 
the  idea  of  the  fall  involves  not  only  the  fact  that  man  came  by 
transgression"  nnder  legal  condemnation,  but  that  a  change  took  place 
in  the  condition  and  powera  of  the  inner  man.  This  view  of  oar 
lapsed  estate  is  so  commonly  asserted  in  the  Dirine  volume,  that  we 
need  nt^t  addace  passages  in  proof  of  it.  If  then  Dr.  Beecher  mean 
that  man  can  now  exercise  cognition,  can  love,  hate,  fear,  resolve, 
and  will,  but  that  because  of  sin  he  is  so  affected  that  theae  powerii 
cannot  be  pnt  forth  in  the  perfection  of  his  unfallen  state,  then  what 
does  he  gain  here?  This  ia  a  concession  which  is  fatal  to  his  theory. 
The  posaeesion  of  his  original  powers  as  to  nnmber  is,  no  doubt,  im- 
portant, bat  if  he  have  them  all,  yet  only  in  a  weakened,  decayed, 
or  perverted  condition.  Dr.  Beecher  has  yet  to  show  how  the  cause 
which  he  sustains  and  depends,  can  be  aided  by  soch  a  definition. 

The  favourite  idea  of  this  school  that  ability  ia  the  measure  of 
obligation— is  next  intinuattd  in  the  terms,  "that  which  his  capacity 
as  an  agent  renders  possible  and  makes  obligatory."  Id  the  same 
clause  we  have  an  ambiguity  which  may  be  used  by  an  errorlst  in  a 
double  sense,  and  wo  have  also  a  distinct  and  fundamental  error  in- 
sinuated. We  say  that  the  error  is  fundamental  and  fraught  with 
tremendous  consequences.  If  ability  constitute  the  ground  of  obli- 
gation, then  mark  the  consequences.  Obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  to  obey,  and  right  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
to  command,  are  reciprocal.  Let  the  creature  then  bo  act  as  to  de~ 
stroy  this  ability,  and  just  in  proportion  as  his  powers  decay,  ta  he 
sinks  down  into  the  love  and  slavery  of  sin  until  at  length  he  has 
become  its  captive,  and  is  carried  about  according  to  the  power  of 
him  who  now  holds  him  fast  in  apiritual  bondage-~ao  in  the  same 
proportion  does  the  rebel  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah  the 
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sceptre  of  dominion,  and  deprive  him  of  all  right  to  comtnand.  The 
more  outrageouBly  he  sins,  and  defiles,  and  corrupts  his  nature,  until 
having  dared  the  majesty  of  the  Infinite,  and  cast  himself  in  reck- 
less presumption  against  the  thick  bosses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler — 
the  more  he  plunges  into  every  vice  that  hardens,  and  yields  himself 
to  every  debasing  influence  that  perverts  and  destroys — the  more 
guiltless  he  becomes,  because  his  moral  ability  is,  by  this  process,  be* 
coming  less  and  less  ;  and  th^  more  unreasonable  would  Jehovah  be, 
in  uttering  a  remonstrance,  or  in  holding  out  any  penalty,  because  the 
rebel  did  not  repent  and  obey.  Complete  and  perfect  destruction 
of  his  moral  powers  would,  so  far  as  such  a  sinner  is  concerned, 
secure  an  unchallenged  license  to  sin  during  the  remainder  of  his 
being,  and,  so  far  as  such  an  agent  is  concerned,  Jehovah  himself 
would  be  dethroned ! 

In  addition  to  these  frightful  consequences,  which  unavoidably 
follow  the  theory  we  are  combating,  we  may  appeal  to  the  teachings 
of  conscience.  This  monitor,  which  God  has  placed  within  our 
bosoms  as  a  witness  for  himself,  testifies  in  terms  that  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  that  inability  which  is  the  result  of  sin,  is  no  apology 
for  disobedience,  which  is  just  another  sin.  The  emotions  of  con- 
science are  very  decided  here,  and  will  not  be  misunderstood.  One 
sin  cannot  be  an  apology  for  another,  and  the  more  that  men  run 
riot  in  sin  and  weaken  their  faculties  and  powers  by  transgression, 
the  more  do  they  subject  themselves  to  the  endurance  of  the  penalty 
for  sin ;  instead  of  effecting  a  deliverance  from  the  government  of 
him  whose  enactments  they  have  set  at  naught. 

Moral  obligation  is  always  connected  with  the  possession  of  moral 
faculties.  The  soul,  in  its  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  feels  that 
the  good  should  be  done  and  that  the  bad  should  be  avoided,  and 
this  emotion  or  feeling  of  obligation  arises  in  the  mind  just  as  imme- 
diately and  certainly  as  the  difference  of  these  moral  qualities  is 
perceived.  It  matters  not  what  the  metaphysical  conclusions  be,  re- 
garding conscience,  at  which  enquirers  arrive.  If  >  one  man  hold  that 
conscience  is  a  separate  power  in  the  same  sense  as  memory  and 
judgment  are  distinct,  and  another  contend  that  conscience  is  nothing 
more  than  the  judgment  pronouncing  on  moral  subjects,  which  deci- 
sion is  characterized  by  the  peculiar  emotion  recognised  by  this  name ; 
still  we'  say  in  so  far  as  the  binding  obligation  to  duty  is  concerned,, 
it  is  felt  by  all  who  are  endowed  by  moral  faculties,  and  the  weakening 
of  these  powere  can  never  deliver  the  transgressor  from  obligation  or 
save  him,  if  he  subsequently  transgress,  from  the  award  due  to  his 
sin. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Dr.  Beecher's  definition.  We  have 
said  that  it  is  unphilosophical,  inasmuch,  as  it  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  mental  actions  arising  without  adequate  causes ;  and  if 
his  words  do  not,  and  should  not  bear  this  meaning,  then  he  is  liable 
to  the  charge  of  wrapping  up  a  very  common-place  truth,  which  will 
not  serve  his  purpose,"  in  terms  that  may  deceive  the  unwary,  or  lead 
the  superficial  thinker  astray.     The  whole  sentence  with  an  appear- 
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of  effort  after  a  mathematical  accnracy  of  Btatement  is,  ne^er- 
e,  most  clnmaily  coDstracted,  and  the  loosenesa  of  the  teno: 

open    a   door  for  quibbling,   or   for   allowing  the  writer    i.' 

when  he  finds  himaelf  in  the  hands  of  a  determiaed  opponer:. 
dng  of  an  action  which  is  not  performed  on  account  of  mora: 
lity,  he  describes  it  as  one  "which  his  capacitj  as  an  ager.; 
:rs  possible  and  makes  obligatory,  and  which  is  prevented  ttn'u 
s  now  uncoerced  choice."     Vfa  suppose  that  we  must   onder- 

Dr,  Bcecber  to  mean,  that  the  moral  agent  possesses  all  netJ- 
>wer8  or  faculties  for  mora]  action,  and  that  these  capacities  are 
paired.  The  mere  number  of  powers  will,  as  we  have  alreadj 
accomplish  nothing  for  his  cause.  A  man  with  diseased  bani:, 
feet,  and  eyes,  ana  other  members  similarlj  affected,  has   iht 

number  of   bodilr  organs,  but  their  state  impairs  their  oseful- 

and  BO  it  must  be  that  the  capacity,  of  which  Dr.  Beecher 
[g,  must  include  faculties  or  powers  and  their  itate.     Provide'!, 

that  in  this  respect  the  morij  agent  is  aa  folly  eqbipped  as  I>r. 
ber's  theory  may  desire  him,  what  are  we  to  make  oat  of  tie 
ment  in  Khich  he  speaks  of  an  action  "  which  is  prevented  ooir 
s  now  uncoerced  choice?"  Is  this  the  old  common  doctrine 
)ur  volitions  are  influenced  by  motives,  and  that  the  motive  wIhl!] 
irs  invested  with  the  most  pleasing  interest,  or  in  other  wo^d^. 
1  is  the  most  powerful,  is  always  found  to  ffovern  the  will ;  am 
we  must  choose  and  will  according  to  the  inflnence  on  onr  mina^ 
lO  objects  around  us,  as  they  are  known  and  appreciated  by  u^ : 
r.  Beecher  choose  to  say  tlut  such  action  of  the  will  is  not  coer- 

assuredly  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him,  for  it  is  the  old  ortLi^ 
loctrine  which  we  contend  for,  and  which  an  analytic  examina- 
if  onr  mental  states  demonstrates  to  be  true. 

this  be  the  case,  how  comes  it  then,  we  ask,  (hat  men  in  their 
3  estate,  or  in  their  present  estate,  if  onr  opponents  dislike  iL<; 

fallen,  as  assuming  an  element  of  nature,  which  they  do  no: 
t  ta  have  an  existence  in  man's  moral  condition — how  comes  ii, 

in  choosing  and  refusing  among  the  things  of  God,  in  loving 
hating  God — in  sinning  and  repenting,  and  in  believing  and 
g  faith,  men  choose  and  will  on  the  side  of  evil  ?  If  the  power* 
le  moral  agent  be  undiminished  in  number  and  capable  of  their 
ual  exercise,  if  there  be  no  bias  in  the  nature  of  the  being,  no 
,  DO  decrepitude,  no  change  in  the  very  soul  itself  which  disin- 
s  it  from  good  and  attracts  it  to  evil — how  doth  it  come  to  pass 
in  the  choosings  and  volitions  of  the  whole  race  they  are  foucd 
loose  the  evil  and  refuse  the  good  ?  If  the  nature  of  man  be 
lormpt,  if  it  be  not  so  damaged  by  the  fall  that  it  fails  to  see 
leanty  and  spirituality  of  God,  and  holiness  and  duty,  and  there- 
fails  to  love  and  desire  them,  and  if  it  be  not  only  damaged  in 
respect,  but  further  still,  bo  fallen  over  to  the  side  of  evil  snd 
ed  to  the  core — and  as  every  being  which  possessei  intelligence 
and  to  act  out  its  nature — so  here  in  the  acting  out  of  the  de- 
of  man,  there  is  a  manifestation  that  evit  desires  and  evil 
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actions  are  the  evidences  of  a  fallen,  sinful  nature  which  is  common 
to  the  race.  Will  Dr.  Beecher  admit  that  when  God  presents  a  holy 
object  of  desire  to  the  soul,  and  when  the  world  or  the  devil  presents 
a  sinfal  one,  and  the  soul  chooses  the  evil,  that  the  choice  is  made 
because  in  the  evil,  the  soul  perceives  the  weakest  attraction  7  He 
will  not^  he  cannot  philosophically  say,  that  the  soul  is  influenced  by 
the  weaker  motive,  and  that  while  the  superior  attractiveness  and 
potency  of  the  holy  object  is  felt,  in  its  relative  power  to  the  opposite, 
yet  this  opposite,  weak  as  it  is,  unlovely  as  it  is,  dangerous  as  it  is,  and 
unsatisfying  as  it  is,  obtains  the  victory  and  produces  volition,  before 
which  the  superior  power  is  obliged  to  yield.  The  question  is  not,  as 
to  whether  in  God's  sight  or  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  intelligence,  there 
is  a  greater  power  visible  on  the  side  of  the  holy  object  or  its  oppo- 
site ;  but  whether  in  the  case  of  man  in  his  present  condition,  when 
he  chooses  the  evil,  he  chooses  to  yield  to  that  which  at  the  time  he 
feels  to  be  less  powerful,  less  seductive,  and  less  to  be  desired  than 
the  object  which  is  refused.  The  subject  is  so  plain  that  all  who 
admit  that  man  acts  from  motives  and  chooses  because  of  his  views 
as  to  the  qualities  and  desirableness  of  objects  set  before  him,  or  the 
opposite,  must  be  compelled  to  answer  in  the  one  way,  and  there  is 
no  alternative  left  but  the  conclusion  that  such  universal  choice  of 
evil  is  an  infallible  indication  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature. 

If  then,  when  the  will  .is  found  to  act  and  to  decide  on  behalf  of 
the  strongest  apparent  motive,  is  there  a  forcing  of  the  will  here  ? 
Assuredly  not ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  as  the  will,  the  affections 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  soul  must  harmonize  in  all  its  actings,  so 
there  is  but  the  one  mode  of  accounting  for  that  universal  choosing 
of  sin  in  preference  to  holiness,  which  human  nature  manifests, 
namely,  the  corruption  and  sinfulness  of  the  nature  which,  in  its 
fallen  estate  is  pleased  with  and  prefers  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
its  depraved  and  vitiated  character.  Of  course  this  is  vastly  unsound 
and  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  with  certain  of  our  New 
School  brethren  (Diiffield  on  Regeneration,  p.  879.)  and  their  friends 
in  other  sections  of  the  Church,  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine,  that  moral 
depravity  consists  wholly  in  acta  as  distinct  from  a  corrupt  nature. 
To  this  theory  we  are  now  led  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject ; 
but  before  we  can  enter  on  its  consideration,  we  have  yet  to  notice 
an  alternative  which  remains  in  the  definition  of  Dr.  Beecher,  and 
which  probably,  after  all,  is  the  view  of  our  moral  estate  and  mental 
actings  which  he  holds. 

We  have  found  him  insinuating  the  principle  that  obligation  and 
ability  are  reciprocal,  and  we  have  seen  some  of  the  results  to  which 
that  principle  necessarily  leads ;  we  have  examined  a  possible  interpre- 
tation of  the  liberty  for  which  he  contends,  when  he  speaks  of  *^  unco-  * 
erced  choice,"  and  it  only  remains  on  this  part  of  the  subject  that 
we  should  very  briefly  examine  the  position  that  by  5^  uncoerced 
choice"  he  does  not  mean  that  the  will  should  be  left  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  the  most  attractive  and  powerful  motive,  but  that  in  view 
of  any  motive,  whether  good  or  bad,  weak  or  powerful,  the  deter- 
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minaUoa  of  the  vill  is  to  arise  from  itself,  and  apart  altogether  from 
any  qualities  seen  in .  objects  or  motiveB  irhioh  may  be  presented  to 
the  mind.  In  other  words,  that  the  miad  may  look  &t  objects  of  an 
antagonistic  character  and  examine  them,  may  comprehend  what  is 
good  in  them  and  what  is  bad,  or  believed  to  be  so,  and  then  entirelj 
apart  from  all  snch  information  or  inflnence — free  from  any  control 
from  motives  or  desires  arising  out  of  snch  considerations,  and  merely 
becaose  of  a  determining  quality  in  the  will  itself — the  will  is  pat 
forth  into  action  and  the  choice  is  made.  And  further  still,  that 
unless  the  choice  is  thus  determined  by  the  will,  apart  from  all  ex- 
ternal  influences,  there  ia  not  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to  moral 
obligation.  We  have  done  onr  best  to  stale  the  principle  clearlj  and 
fully. 

In  examining  the  above  position  we  are  inclined,  in  the  first  place, 
to  ask  the  advocate  for  a  defiuition  of  the  will.  Definitions  of  terms 
we  know  are  often  fatal  to  theories  of  most  plansible  aspect,  and  so 
it  would  be  found  in  the  case  before  na.  And  again,  we  should  ask 
and  insist  on  having  a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  nature  of 
this  power  or  qnalitj  in  the  will,  which  ia  supposed,  apart  from  ail 
mental  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  objects,  to  determine  the  will  to 
act.  What  ia  this  power  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  other  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind— to  memory,  perception,  refiection,  judg- 
ment, and  conaoieuce  ?  Is  it  mere  intelligence  or  cognition,  but  seeing 
that  intelligence  is  not  activity — is  it  a  soul  within  a  soul,  or  what  is 
it  ?  If  it  be  not  intelligent,  it  cannot  know  one  side  of  any  qaestion 
from  another,  and  how  to  decide  in  determining  the  volition  of  its 
servant,  the  will :  and  if  it  be  only  intelligent  and  not  possessed  of 
activity,  then  it  has  no  power  of  determining  to  one  side  more  than 
to  another,  and  the  wiU  may  as  well  dispense  with  its  indwelling 
presence,  and  hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  will  in  willing,  even  with 
snch  an  internal  power,  falls  to  one  side  or  to  another  without  a  cause. 
The  cause  is  not  from  without,  for  it  would  be  heresy  to  say  that  the 
will  follows  the  most  powerful  motive ;  and  the  cause  cannot  be  from 
within,  seeing  that  if  there  be  an  intelligent  and  active  agent  in  the 
chambers  of  the  will  that  acts  from  knowledge,  then  the  will  maj  as 
well  take  its  direction  from  the  ordinary  mental  powers  which  we 
possess,  as  be  controlled  by  an  internal  power,  which  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  most  from  its  intelligent  view  of  things,  as  thev 
appear,  bring  its  foroes  into  action  and  thna  determine  the  will. 
There  can  be  but  one  view  of  this  case  that  is  even  supposable,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  namely,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  self  de- 
termining power  of  the  will,  is  merely  the  will  itself  acting  without 
any  influence  of  motives  from  without  or  from  any  power  within. 
This,  as  we  have  already  said,  reduces  the  subject  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass; for  if  it  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  means  that  the  will  de- 
cides in  one  way  without  a  cause,  and  it  is  as  competent  for  it  to  have 
decided  in  another  way,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances,  without  any  violation  of  its  nature  or  laws.  In  other  words, 
that  there  may  be  mental  aots  innumerable  without  any  cause,  an<l 
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consequents  in  number  infinite  without  antecedents  as  their  causes ; 
and  thus  having  followed  the  advocates  of  this  theory  into  the  depths 
of  such  philosophy,  we  may  leave  them  there. 

III.  Let  us  now  dispose  of  the  system  which  holds  that  moral 
depravity  consists  wholly  in  act9y  as  distinct  from  a  corrupt  nature. 

In  speaking  of  children.  Dr.  Duffield  says  that  they  *'  possess  no 
moral  character"  and  he  supposes  that  they  begin  to  sin  in  oonse- 
(juence  of  the  temptations  arising  from  circumstances  which  render 
it  morally  certain  (why  we  ask — morally  certain !)  "  that  there  shall 
take  place  those  acts  of  which  alone  we  can  legitimately  and  intelli* 
gibly  predicate  moral  depravity." — ^Book  on  Regeneration,  page  879. 

Where  there  is  no  depravity,  there  is  no  guilt,  and  no  liability  to 
punishment.  We  think  that  every  mind,  on  which  is  impressed  an 
adequate  idea  of  justice,  will  hold  that  the  innocent  must  go  free, 
and  that  the  guilty  alone  shall  suffer.  If  then  moral  depravity  can 
alone  be  predicated  of  acts,  we  have  two  difficulties  to  encounter. 
The  first  is,  how  can  acts  alone  be  legitimately  called  depraved,  if 
the  nature  from  which  they  proceed  be  not  depraved  7  Can  a  pure 
nature  be  the  parent  of  moral  depravity  in  action,  and  yet  remain 
pure  itself?  If  the  depraved  actions  be  the  product  of  a  depraved 
nature,  how  then  can  it  follow  that  it  is  of  actions  alone  that  we  can 
predicate  moral  depravity?  Our  second  difficulty  is  of  a  legal  cha- 
racter and  intimately  concerns  the  justice,  nay,  the  very  possibility 
of  the  Divine  government  itself.  If  moral  depravity  can  alone  be 
predicated  of  actions,  then  it  must  follow  that  actions  alone  possess 
the  attribute  of  guilt,  and  further  still,  that  in  a  righteous  govern-* 
ment  actions  alone  shall  be  punished.  We  should  like  to  hear  how 
any  of  our  New  School  theologians  would  capture  an  action  and  punish 
it ;  or  how  an  action  can  be  the  subject  of  penal  suffering.  We  can 
understand  the  proposition  that  a  pure  nature  may  become  fallen  and 
corrupt,  and  in  its  lapsed  estate  demonstrate  its  enmity  to  God  by 
wicked  works,  and  how  that  fallen  and  depraved  being,  how  that  sin- 
ful, guilty  nature,  which  has  deserved  retribution,  may  become  the 
subject  of  a  penal  reward.  But  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  how  actions  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  rebellious  moral 
agents,  and  how,  if  actions  alone  possess  the  attribute  of  moral  de- 
pravity, any  souls  should  suffer  at  all.  Into  what  strange  regions 
do  men  often  travel,  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  teaching  of  Revela* 
tion,  and  who  are  so  wise  in  their  own  conceits  as  to  follow  the  glim-* 
mering  of  an  ignus  fatutiSj  falsely  named  philosophy^  instead  of  the 
bright  shining  of  the  blessed  word. 

We  do  not  feel  called  on  to  advert  in  this  paper  to  any  other  of 
those  positions  of  the  Semi-Pelagian,  or  Pelagian  advocates,  who,  in 
our  day,  or  in  former  times,  have  endeavoured  to  set  aside  or  gainsay 
the  principles  of  our  faith. 

A  very  slight  analysis  will  serve  to  show  that  Semi-Pelagianism 
must,  on  some  points,  run  up  into  the  bolder  and  more  generally 
acknowledged  heresy,  while  on  other  points  it  must  fail,  because  it  is 
not  based  on  facts.     That  Pelagianism  itself  can  be  disposed  of  by 
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demonstraiiBg  its  inconsistency  with  the  phenomena  of  our  n 
constitation,  its  direct  opposition  to  the  simplest  and  most  ex 
teachings  of  Scripture,  and  its  antagonism  to  the  facts  of  oi 
perience,  we  hold  to  be  equally  true.  On  these  questions  we  di 
now  propose  to  enter,  and  we  close  by  a  recital  of  the  prin( 
which  are  opposed  to  the  errors  and  mistakes  that  in  this  anc 
former  article  we  have  exposed. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  God  created  man  upright, 
that  in  sinning,  his  whole  nature  became  depraved.  Still  the  i 
lion  and  fall  of  the  creature  did  not  free  him  from  dutv,  nor  de 
his  Creator  of  the  right  to  command  obedience  to  His  law.  Tfa 
fallen,  man  still  possesses  moral  faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
ject  of  moral  obligation,  and  justly  liable  to  penalty  for  sin. 
his  faculties  the  sinner  has  no  direct  power  in  changing  their 
racter,  so  as  to  raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  of  moral  being 
that  which  he  inherits  from  a  fallen  covenant  head.  By  volit 
he  cannot  change  his  nature.  He  acts  freely,  though  acting 
sinful  creature ;  and  acting  freely,  because  of  his  fallen  estat 
loves  that  which  is  evil,  and  continually  fails  to  do  that  whic 
good.  Hence  it  is  that  salvation  must  from  first  to  last  be  of  ^ 
<— that  God  must  not  only  work  for  us,  but  in  us ;  and  that  whil 
delivers  from  the  curse,  he  must  bestow  a  meetness  for  his  presc 
Hence  it  is  that  Christ  must  come  with  a  gift  in  each  hand — pa 
in  the  one  hand  because  of  our  guilt,  and  sanctification  in  the  c 
because  of  our  corruption ;  and  hence  it  is  that  though  offered,  t 
gifts  avail  us  not,  until  by  Divine  power  we  are  made  to  po 
them,  for  we  never  will  to  receive  them,  or  feel  our  need  of  ti 
until  the  day  of  God's  power.  Then  it  is  that  we  will  and  i 
when  Q^od  toorketh  in  %u  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 

SCRUTATO 
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SBBD-THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER. 

The  writer,  by  "  Seed-Thoughts,"  means  simply  "  thoughts" 
his  readers  are  affectionately  invited  to  ponder  over  and  think  out 
themselves.  He  proposes  in  a  series  of  six  short  papers  to  lool 
PRAYER  in  special  aspects ;  and  if  these  prove  acceptable  it  maj 
attempted  to  shed  some  light  on  other  of  the  more  neglected  phi 
of  Christian  duty.  May  this  humble  *'  labour  of  love''  be  acce{ 
and  used  by  The  Master.  A.  B.  G 

FORGOTTEN   PRATERS. 

Reader !  Morning  and  evening  finds  you,  I  shall  assume,  in  j 
"closet."  I  shall  assume  that,  thus  often  at  least, you  shut  youn 
up  alone  with  the  great  God,  and  bowing  down  "  with  your  burd 
before  Him,  pray— or  think  you  pray. 
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Well,  look  here!  Yonder  is  a  "heathen  !"  He  is  bending  before 
his  grim  idol !  As  regularly  ns  jon  he  presents  his  "  offering"  and 
mutters  his  petitions.  He  does  that — it  is  a  work — **  and  goeth  his 
way,  and  straightway  forgeteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was."  James 
i.  24.  His  part,  as  he  believes,  is  done.  It  is  for  his  "  god" — ^not 
for  him — to  remember  what  was  done  or  said. 

Reader !  Does  nothing  of  that  mingle  with  your  prayers  ?  When 
you  have  prayed  (as  you  think,  and  I  give  you  credit  for  sincerity  in 
thinking  that)  do  you  look  for,  and  sigh  for,  and  wait  for  God's  an- 
swer? Are  not  your  (so  deemed)  prayers  forgotten  before  they 
are  a  week,  alas !  often  and  often  before  they  are  so  much  as  a  day 
old  ?  Let  me  then,  my  friend,  with  all  earnestness,  tell  you  that  sin« 
cerity  is  not  safety,  that  speaking  a  given  form  of  words  at  a  given 
time,  and  for  a  given  time,  even  in  the  "  closet,"  is  not  prayer.  Nay, 
I  must  be  very  plain  with  you,  and  startle  you  into  self-scrutiny,  by 
telling  you  that  you  are  in  awful,  unutterable  peril,  that  your  prayers 
(what  you  think  prayers)  so  far  as  you  are  concerned — ^mark  that, 
ffou — might  as  well  never  have  been  uttered,  are  not  a  whit  more 
effectual  than  the  "  mutterings"  of  the  poor  idolater.  By  thus  for- 
getting all  you  pray  for,  you  show  that  yours  are  not  **  desires," 
show  that  you  do  not  realize  the  living,  I  say  the  living,  personal, 
mighty  God  with  whom  you  have  to  do,  and  between  whom  and  every 
unconverted  soul  there  is  an  unsettled  ^  controversy  ;"  you  show  that 
you  have  no  sense  of  his  awful  *^  searchings"  of  that  heart  you  pro* 
fess  to  set,  and  do  set,  before  him. 

My  friend,  pause,  and  pray  to  God  as  God,  and  not  as  to  an  idol ; 
do  not  say  your  prayers,  but  pray  your  prayers.  You  grievously 
wrong  your  own  soul  in  acting  otherwise,  l  ou  oast  mystery  and 
darkness  thereby,  by  this  idolatry — ^it  is  mere  idolatry— the  one  God 
is  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  dares  to  forget  his  prayers, 
BO  long  as  they  are  unanswered.  I  say  you  cast  mystery  and  per- 
plexity and  darkness  over  your  whole  life-path  thereby.  These /or- 
gotten  prayers  of  yours  are  being  answered  all  along  your  life,  and 
you  know  it  not,  just  because  they  are  forgotten.  You  would  know, 
if  you  were  realizing  that  it  is  to  the  alone  ^^  hearing"  and  ^'  answer- 
ing" God  that  you  speak ;  and  realizing  that,  were  daily  watching, 
and  sighing,  and  waiting  for  daily  answers  to  your  daily  prayers.  I 
say  waiting,  and  watching  never  forgetting,  though  often  *^  looking 
up"  in  weariness  and  heaviness,  with  ''strong  crying  and  tears,"  as 
our  beloved  master  himself  did,  when  down  here  in  the  midst  of  us, 
feeling  assured  that,  howsoever  delayed,  answers  will  come,  though 
God  will  not  be  fixed  down  to  our  mode  of  answering,  even  as 
comes  through  storm  and  blight,  and  shadow  and  rain,  the  golden 
harvest 

I  have  said  that  these  forgotten  prayers,  which,  reader,  God  re- 
members, though  you  forget,  and  answers  not  themj  but  youy  add 
to  the  mystery  and  enigmas  of  this  life  of  ours.  Take  an  instance, 
drawing  a  "bow,  at  a  veature"  which  tnay  hit  between  some  joint, 
reader,  of   your  harness.      The  infant  son,  over  whose  grave  is 
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placed  the  touching  symbol  of  a  mtDy-lItilced  ohun  faanng  three 
broken,  iraB  your  last  remaining  child.  He  lay  shrouded  in  bis 
coffin,  as  his  tirin-BiHtors  had  done  before  in  all  th«  placid  beaat 
his  cradled  sleep.  You  rained  bitcer  tears  upon  hia  sunny  hair 
large,  closed  eyes.  Ah !  my  again  weeping  friend,  that  was  ( 
answer,  in  his  own  sovereign,  and  awful,  and  "  straoge"  way,  tc 
of  your  FoaooTTSN  prayerg.  You  prayed — did  you  not  very  of 
to  have  all  "  temptations"  removed  ?  Well,  that  sweet  boy  w 
*'  temptation"  and  idol  to  yon  1  You  may  never  have  suspectet 
at  least  yon  forgot  your  prayers,  and  thereby  showed  that  you  k 
nothing  of  prayer  at  all,  with  reference  to  that  petition,  with  r' 
ence  altogether,  alas !  to  God.  Had  you  been  left  so,  yon  w 
have  assuredly  been  lost.  Thinking  yon  were  under  the  beami 
the  "Sua  of  Righteousness,"  yon  would  have  found — may  you 
find  it  1  in  an  old,  old  age,  perhaps,  that  the  years  have  been  pas 
away,  snovring  upon  you  in  dim  wintry  silence.  As  it  is,  is  it 
the  Bad  truth  that  "gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  your  h 
and  you  know  it  not."  Hosea  vii,  9.  Well,  it  was  needful 
yon  should  he  made  to  "agonize;"  that  you  should  be  made  to  ret 
God,  as  he  is  and  all  that  he  is ;  that  you  should  he  made  to  fee 
the  very  quick  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  even  in  thia  radiant  e: 
BB  Bin,  and  that  it  had  gotten  within  yoa,  and  needed  to  be  "  cr 
fied"  and  slain.  So  the  child,  loved  and  loving,  *'  was  not,  for  < 
took  him."  "Took  him!" — and  has  it  all  failed?  Surely, 
friend,  had  you  recognized  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  there  would  t 
been  less  of  wild  sorrow,  something  surely  more  awful,  and  sadt 
jng,  and  repentant  would  have  posaeBsed  yoar  thoughts— that,  i 
BMise,  nor  that  a  trivial  one,  you  bad  been  the  murderer  of  y 
boy :  and  now  surely,  if  yon  had  done  so,  yoa  would  not  be  a  f 
QBTTBB  of  yonr  prayers! 

ThuB  ie  carried  out  God's  immutable  government.  He  is  conti 
ally  Bending  forth  search-warrants  for  "  idols"  into  the  families 
hia  people,  and  breaking  them,  in  tenderest  mercy  breaking  them 
pieceB,  leaving  you  my  brother,  my  sister,  alone  perhaps  in 
great  world,  or  rendered  with  dread  suddenness  very  poor,  or  lay 
bare  the  "  filth' '  of  your  heart  to  the  Church,  or  put  into  the  "  fu 
ace"  to  be  "  dried."  And  were  it  not  for  forootthn  praybrb,  t 
economy  would  he  better  understood,  would  be  rid  of  much  of 
awfulnesB. 

Why,  readers,  comes  trial,  comes  affliction,  comes  bereaveme 
come  sorrows,  come  worldly  crosses  and  losses,  comes  God's  migl 
finger  probing  the  quaking  heart,  it  is  our  part  to  regard  each 
from  God :  and  doing  that  ought  to  set  us  a  trying  to  discover 
which  forgotten  prayers,  or  rather  of  what  neceasities  in  uB  ma 
fested  by  these,  they  are  the  fulfilment.  Let  none  of  us  then  porg 
our  paAFKBS.  Let  none  of  ub  put  ourselves  in  the  dread  position 
being  puzzled,  when  asked  by  a  brother  for  what  we  prayed  b 
week  or  last  night.     May  this  ^'Seed-thought"  fall  into  "willi 
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hearts,"  and  be  germinant !  May  the  guilty  no  more  only  say  their 
words,  but  pray  their  words,  and  so  no  more  send  '^  before  them" 
forg6tten  pbayers.  May  the  sunlight  of  answered  prayers  never 
fade  from  our  hearths !    May  we  ^'  walk"  with  God ! 

A.  B.  G. 


BELLARMINE'S  SECOND  MARK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ANTIQUITY, 
"  Secnndt  Nota  est  Antiqaitu." — Bellar.  de  Notit  EceUtia,  lib.  ir.  Chap.  (^ 

Thb  assumption  which  this  argument  contains  is  obvious  to  any 
thoughtful  reader.  The  Protestant  Church  is  only  from  the  days  of 
Luther,  but  the  Roman  dates  from  the  Apostolic  times,  is  the  familiar 
argument  of  every  village  controversialist  who  wishes  to  defend  the 
Papacy,  while  he  dreads  comparison  of  the  teachings  of  the  modern 
Bomish  Church  with  the  word  of  God.  We  are  willing  to  give  Bellar- 
mine  credit  for  honesty  in  the  use  of  the  argument,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  that  like  many  Romanists,  he  was  so  entirely  blinded  by,  and 
devoted  to  the  system,  that  he  identified  the  Papacy  and  Christ  as 
multitudes  in  France,  Spain,  and  Ireland  do  at  the  present  day.  In 
the  brief  space  which  we  can  command  for  examining  this  argument, 
we  shall  demonstrate — 

I,  That  antiquity  cannot  be  logically  urged  as  a  distinct  and  pro* 
per  mark  of  the  Church,  seeing  that  it  is  common  to  it  and  other 
bodies  in  which  false  religion  is  taught. 

IL  That  real  antiquity  is  not  on  tho  side  of  the  present  Church  of 
Rome — ^but, 

III.  That  it  is  on  the  side  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 

I.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  Rome  that  the  discrimi- 
nating marks  of  anything  must  be  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  thing 
of  which  they  are  marks,  and  not  common  to  it  and  other  objects. 
If  this  be  not  the  case,  such  marks  will  not  distinguish  the  object  which 
is  sought  to  be  ident^ed.  And  they  must  also  be  inseparable  from 
the  object  aad  constitute  the  elements  of  its  existence.  Now  these 
principles  directly  apply  to  the  case  before  us,  and  show  that  antiquity 
is  not  a  proper  mark  of  the  Chnrch,  because  it  did  not  always  belong 
to  it.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Church  was  young,  and  then  its 
adversaries  objected  against  it  the  want  of  antiquity ;  just  as  Roman- 
ists assail  the  Evangelical  Church  now.  To  this  charge  the  same 
reply  was  given  as  we  now  offer  to  the  advocate  of  the  Papacy. 

But  other  classes  of  religionists,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  Rome, 
have  laid  claim  to  this  mark,  and  they  have  an  unquestionable  right 
to  all  the  support  that  antiquity  can  give  their  system ;  does  it  there- 
fore  follow,  that  their  sentiments  are  likewise  true  because  they  are 
old  and  venerable  ? 
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It  is  erident  that  the  Samaritans  argued  in  thia  may  against  I'v.- 
Jews,  as  appears  from  John  iv.  20 :  "Our  fathers  worshiped  in  ih - 
moiiDtaio,"  &o.  They  bad  done  so  many  ages  before  they  worshii^. 
in  Jernsalem.  It  was  here  that  God  appeared  to  AWabftm,  w:. 
built  an  altar  io  thia  place  (Gen.  lii.  6, 1.)  when  be  first  came  out  'A 
Cbaldea,  Jacob  also  erected  an  altar  here  (Gen.  zzxiii.  20.)  wlie-. 
he  came  out  of  Mesopotamia.  There  was  a  sanetaary  here  ac: 
Joshua  gave  his  last  charge  to  Israel  and  made  a  covenant  witb  thee 
in  this  place.  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26.)  The  Patriarchs  were  burie: 
here,  (rerae  32.)  Shiloh  was  at  hand  ^Judges  zxi.  19.)  in  which  plac" 
by  the  authority  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  2.)  the  tabernacle  and  iL^ 
ark  of  God  were  settled,  long  before  it  was  brought  to  JemsakiiL 
To  this  reasoning  the  Jews  had  no  reply  but  the  pridtiple  tbmt  '*  iL^ 
authority  of  God's  precept  and  not  the  antiquity  of  the  place  was  V: 
be  their  direction." 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Jews  argued  against  Christ,  beeanse  L« 
did  not  follow  the  tradition  of  the  Elaers,  which  had  come  down  froic 
antiquity ;  (Mark  vii.  1.)  and  against  the  early  Christians  whom  tbej 
believed  to  be  a  new  sect,  (Act^  xxiv.  5.)  ana  consequently  destituvc 
of  the  mark  of  antiquity.  And  the  heathen  themselves  adopted  ibr 
same  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens ;  '■  May  ■•. 
know  what  this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  epeaketh,  ia?"  (Act- 
xvii.  19.)  To  which  mode  of  reasoning,  whether  by  Samaritans,  Jet^ 
Pagans,  or  Papists,  the  language  of  Auguatint  will  form  a  suital.i 
reply ;  "As  if,"  saith  he,  "  antiquity  or  ancient  custom  should  carrr 
it  against  truth.  Thus  murderers,  adulterers,  and  all  wicked  men. 
may  defend  their  crimes ;  for  they  are  ancient  practices  and  began  i: 
the  beginning  of  the  world."  And  elsewhere  speaking  of  tbe  intro- 
duction of  the  corruption  of  religion  he  obserres — 

"  The  irrational  vulgar  began  to  worship  demons  or  dead  men,  wLc 
appeared  to  them  as  if  they  bad  been  gods;  which  worship  bciu: 
drawn  down  into  custom  of  long  continuance,  thereby  to  be  defeodvi. 
aa  if  it  were  the  truth  of  reason.  Whereas  the  reaaon  of  truth  is  nu: 
from  custom  (which  is  from  antiquity)  but  from  God ;  who  is  proved 
to  be  God  not  by  long  continuance  (or  anUquity)  but  by  eternity.' 
(Qnsast.  ex.  Vet.  et  Novo  Testamento,  2.  exiv.) 

The  principle,  here  set  forth  by  Augustine,  is  undoubtedly  correct : 
and  the  chief  cause  of  wonder  ia,  that  Bellarmine  did  not  see  the 
weakness  and  inconclusive  character  of  his  own  argument.  That  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  his  argument;  ingeniously  changing  his  position  and  rest- 
ing his  cause  on  a  difi'erent  ground  altogether.  "  Without  doubt,"  he 
Bays,  "  the  true  Church  is  more  ancient  than  the  false ;  as  God  vi  af 
before  tbe  devil ;  and  consequently  we  read  that  the  good  aeed  wat 
sown  before  the  tares."  (De  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.)  Any  tyro,  how- 
ever, iu  dialectics  will  see  that  the  Cardinal  is  here  changing  hij 
ground,  and  resting  his  cauHC,  not  on  antiquittf,  but  on  prioriti/,  wiiiiit 
is  a  very  different  thing.  Whatsoever  is  first,  as  applied  to  me 
Church  of  Christ,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  many  things  may  bare  a^e 
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or  antiqaity  predicated  of  them  and  yet  they  maybe  corruptions  ivhich 
grew  up  in  time  and  ought  to  be  reformed.     It  does  not  follow  that 
vrhatsoever  things  are  ancient  are  true,  unless  they  are  also  first,  and 
it  is  by  this  very  rule  that  Tertullian  would  decide  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Writing  against  Marcion,  he  says :  ^'  That  is  truest  which  was 
first ;  that  first  which  was  from  the  beginning ;  that  from  the  beginning 
Tvhich  was  from  the  Apostles ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  from  the 
Apostles,  which  in  the  Churches  of  the  Apostles  was  most  sacred, 
viz.,  that  which  they  read  in  their  holy  writings.     This  is  one  anti- 
quity (quoting  from  his  famous  apology,  cap.  47)  ^prcestructa  divince 
literaturoBj   ^  built  before  upon  the  divine  learning.'     Thin  is  the  rule 
of  faith  which  came  from  Christ,  transmitted  to  us  by  his  compan- 
ions ;  to  whom  all  those  who  speak  otherwise,  will  be  found  to  be  of 
later  date."     (Contra   Marcion  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.)     The  language  of 
(h/priarb^\a  equally  express:  /^We  ought  not  to  regard  what  another 
before  us  thought  fit  to  be  done,  but  what  Christ,  who  is  before  all, 
first  did.     For  we  ought  not  to  follow  the  custom  of  man  but  the  truth 
of  God,  since  God  himself  speaks  thus  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  '  In 
vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  the  commandments  and  doctrines 
of  men;'  which  very  words  our  Lord  again  repeats  in  the  gospel,  *  Ye 
reject  the  commandments  of  God,  that  ye  may  establish  your  own 
traditions.'  "     (Epist.  Ixiii.  ad  Csecilium  Fratrem.) 

We  have  introduced  these  quotations  from  Augustine,  Cyprian, 
and  Tertullian,  not  only  as  containing  arguments  which  sustain  our 
position,  but  as  showing  also  very  clearly  that  antiquity  will  not  serve 
the  cause  of  Bellarmine,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  supporter  of 
the  Papacy  to  have  recourse  to  those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
consider  their  friends,  as  we  find  these  fathers  putting  forth  the  doc- 
trine, that  sacred  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  offaith^  and  that  all  doc- 
trines and  practices  are  to  be  tested,  not  by  authority  nor  by  antiquity  ^ 
but  by  the  word  of  Q-od.  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  which  we 
proposed  to  establish,  i.  e.,  that  real  antiquity  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  present  Church  of  Rome. 

II.  The  antiquity  of  a  church  does  not  consist  in  the  antiquity  of 
the  place  where  it  is  seated ;  for  error  in  doctrine  of  so  grievous  a 
character  as  to  change  the  system  altogether,  may  creep  into  a  church, 
and  thus,  while  the  name  and  place  remain,  the  Church  may  actually 
die  out,  and  a  false  system  usurp  its  place.  It  was  thus  in  the  Old 
Testament  times ;  as  for  instance,  when  Ahaz  introduced  a  new  altar 
into  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of 
Damascus.  (2  Kings  xvi. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  28.)  Surely  it  will  not 
be  contended,  because  these  things  were  done  in  the  same  Temple  and 
in  the  same  city,  in  which  the  pure  worship  x>f  Jehovah  had  been  estab- 
lished, that  a  change  had  not  passed  on  the  actual  character  of  that 
worship.  If  as  we  know,  in  certain  localities  in  more  modern  times, 
the  pure  gospel  was  fully  and  effectually  preached  in  former  ages,  and 
subsequently  through  laxity  of  discipline  the  ministry  fell  away  from 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  so  that  now  and  for  years  past  the  gospel 
is  reviled  and  opposed  from  the  same  pulpits  by  men  who  are  sustained 
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by  the  same  funds  which  formerly  upheld  the  original  defend ei 
faith,  are  we  to  admit  that  it  is  the  same  Church  which  is  doii 
opposite  things ! 

Neither  will  the  original  apostolicity  of  its  foandation,  a  pa 
the  continued  preservation  and  promulgation  of  the  trut 
church,  clothe  it  with  the  attribute  of  antiquity,  in  the  sense  ii 
we  have  seen  the  term  to  have  any  value.  We  know  that  : 
Minor,  there  were  churches  planted  and  watered  by  the  A 
themselves,  and  yet  so  rapid  was  their  defection  from  th< 
in  doctrine,  and  godliness  in  practice,  that  even  in  the  Af 
days,  they  were  ready  to  die.  If  the  truth  be  not  preserve 
proclaimed  in  its  purity — but  on  the  other  hand  one  importac 
trine  after  another  has  been  let  fall,  until  by  degrees  the  o 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  abandoned,  and 
same  time  one  error  after  another  has  taken  their  place,  01 
added  on  to  the  system,  then  the  church,  in  which  such  things 
taken  place,  has  changed  its  character  and  lost  its  antiquity, 
hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  any  church  lays  claim  to  anti 
in  the  sense  of  priority  or  of  possessing  a  truly  Apostolical  cl 
ter,  it  is  necessary  that  the  doctrines  and  observances  of  that  c 
must  be  brought  to  the  standard  of  truth,  and  its  claims  examir 
the  light  of  the  word  of  God.  In  such  examination,  if  it  be  i 
that  the  same  doctrine  is  not  held  as  is  laid  down  in  the  ins 
volume,  but  that  some  truths  have  been  fallen  from  and  errors 
been  engrafted  on  the  creed,  until  a  different  system  of  doctrir 
constructed,  then  the  conclusion  must  inevitably  follow,  that  si 
church,  even  though  it  may  be  able  to  trace  a  nominal  or  exu 
historical  pedigree  up  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  yet  has  it  loi 
Scriptural  antiquity,  and  is  destitute  of  the  claim  to  an  Apos 
church.  Such  changes  as  will  destroy  the  character  of  a  church 
be  made  by  the  addition  of  false  doctrines,  by  the  giving  up 
portion  of  the  true  faith,  or  by  both  practices  combined,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  present  Romish  Church  is  demonstrable  beyonc 
eontradiction. 

In  order  to  meet  this  reasoning,  Bellarmine,  who  denies  its  ap 
cability  to  the  Romish  Church,  insists  that  in  all  great  change 
religion  the  following  may  always  be  shown  : — 1.  The  author  of 
change.  2.  The  new  doctrine.  3.  The  time  of  its  commencem< 
4.  The  place  where.  5.  Who  opposed  it.  6.  And  who  helped  1 
ward  the  change.  Denying  that  any  of  these  things  can  be  she 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  since  the  Apostolic  age,  he  insists  that 
change  has  been  made  in  it,  and  that  it  remains  without  alterat; 
in  its  primitive  state.  Tl^  boldness  of  this  daring  and  unscrupulc 
assertion  is  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity. 

1.  For  first,  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  ;  for  every  person  w 
is  conversant  with  the  facts  of  history  knows  that  in  our  bodies, 
the  state,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  Churc 
great  changes  have  occurred,  to  which  these  principles  of  the  Can 
Dal  cannot  be  applied.     How  many  diseases,  for  instance,  huve  am 
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and  yet  the  sufferers  could  not  tell  the  cause,  nor  yet  the  time  when 

they  passed  out  of  the  category  of  the  healthy,  into  that  of  the  dis* 

eased  and  suffering !     Diseases  in  the  body,  in  the  state,  and  the 

Church,  very  closely  resemble  each  other.     They  begin  so  impercep* 

tibly,  and  proceed  so  gently,  and  are  increased  by  causes  which  at  the 

time  are  not  perceived  to  have  an  injurious  tcmdency,  that  the  evil 

may  have  grown  to  be  of  serious  importance,  ere  its  true  character 

is  realized.     It  is  almost  always  in  this  manner  that  error  creeps  into 

the  Church.     The  tares  were  sown,  and  they  had  taken  root  before 

they  were  discovered,  seeing  that  the  seed  was  cast  into  the  ground 

in  the  right  season.     That  the  tares  were  not  sown  first,  was  well 

known.     That  the  harm  was  done  by  an  enemy,  was  known,  but  the 

time  and  person  did  not  appear,  and  so  it  is  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

That  there  are  false  doctrines  in  that  church,  which  are  neither  of 

our  Lord's  teaching  nor  that  of  his  disciples,  is  most  clear  and  obvi« 

ous ;  and  this,  although  of  some  of  them,  we  may  not  be  able  to  spe* 

cify  the  time  when,  nor  the  author  by  whom  the  evil  weed  was  sown. 

2.  The  examples  which  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  points  which 
Bellarmine  has  laid  down,  instead  of  strengthening  the  cause,  only 
serve  to  weaken  it.  For  example,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  heresy, 
which  proclaimed  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Christ,  was  com* 
menced  by  Nestorius  in  the  year  481.  A  very  superficial  acquaint* 
ance  with  history  shows,  that  although  in  this  year  the  heresy  took 
its  name  from  this  celebrated  Bishop  who  supported  it,  yet  it  was 
known  many  years  before,  having  been  mentioned  by  Ambrose,  in 
the  preceding  age,  in  his  book  on  the  Incarnation.  So  also,  they 
date  the  Arian  heresy  from  the  year  324,  but  it  originated  long  be- 
fore among  the  Gnostic  heretics,  and  only  became  famous  by  the 
reputation  of  Arius. 

8.  If  the  principles  laid  down  by  Bellarn^ine  were  true,  then  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  must  suffer ;  for  what  will  become  of  Christianity  if 
the  traditional  laws  and  absurdities  of  the  Jews  be  true  ?  Did  they 
all  come  from  Sinai,  and  have  they  the  same  warrant  as  the  written 
word  ?  None  can  tell  their  authors,  the  date  of  their  origin,  and 
who  were  their  early  friends  and  supporters.  And  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  against  Christianity,  of  the  fables 
and  absurdities  of  Paganism,  which,  by  the  rule  of  the  Cardinal, 
must  be  established  as  true  to  the  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed 
truth,  which  these  fables  oppose. 

4.  But  passing  from  Paganism  and  Judaism  into  the  history  of 
the  Romish  Church  itself,  cannot  many  things  be  shown  which  had 
no  existence  in  the  early  Church,  and  yet  the  history  of  whose  intro- 
duction cannot  be  traced?  That  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
communion  in  one  kind  was  introduced  and  became  a  general  cus- 
tom^  is  well  known.  That  the  custom  extensively  prevailed  in  the 
West  before  the  Council  of  Constance  is  known,  but  who  can  tell  in 
what  districts,  in  what  particular  church,  or  at  what  time,  or  by 
whom  the  novelty  was  introduced,  let  the  advocates  of  Rome  say ! 
And  so  in  relauon  to  other  observances ;  it  is  notorious  that  in  the 
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lapM  of  time  cbangea  took  place  which  had  their  origin  in 
imperceptible  caoses,  and  long  aftemrda,  when  their  influei 
came  Felt,  the  attention  of  men  wu  then  pointedly  attracted  1 
them. 

5.  Bat  again,  the  baseless  assertion  of  the  Cardinal,  that  neit 
names  of  persons  hy  whom  novelties  were  introduced  into  the  C 
nor  the  period  when  snch  occarrenccs  took  place,  can  be  give: 
be  met  hj  pointing  him  to  the  nnquestionable  testimony  of  1 
historians  themselves,  who  settle  the  question.  Take  as  an  il 
tion  the  history  of  Papal  assumption  of  authority  over  the  C 
It  is  no  secret,  nor  is  the  narrative  to  be  found  only  in  Pro 
historians,  as  to  the  steps  by  which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  as< 
from  the  condition  of  ordinary  pastors  to  their  present  unho 
Tttion.  Their  assumptions,  because  of  the  metropolitan  chn 
of  Rome,  are  well  known,  and  so  is  the  opposition  they  encour 
and  the  various  sta(;es  of  their  efforts,  rebukes,  and  success,  u 
length  a  nniversal  Bishopric  and  headship  of  the  Church  was  ac 
ledged  to  belong  to  the  Roman  pastor.  Victor  commenced  the 
gle.  By  and  by  Zotimui  followed  it  up ;  and  after  him  Bo 
and  Celeitine  used  all  their  efforts  to  accomplish  their  object 
to  show  the  reoklessnesa  of  the  steps  by  which  the  ambitiou!i  p 
was  sought  to  be  effected,  the  latter  was  rebuked  by  the  A; 
Biahops  becanse  of  hia  interference  in  their  affairs,  on  the  grou 
a  Canon  of  the  Nicene  Council,  which  was  satisfactorily  shoi 
be  forged  in  order  to  countenance  his  ambition.  The  efforts 
discomfitures  of  the  Popes  who  succeeded  are  notorious,  uni 
length  Boniface  the  Third,  gained  for  himself  the  title  of  Univ 
Bishop,  from  the  Emperor  Fhocas,  end  for  hia  Church  the  titi 
Head  of  all  Chnrches.  While  the  facts  connected  with  this  atn 
for  priestly  power,  as  we  have  condensed  them,  are  welt  known 
attested,  we  may  demand  with  all  confidence,  where  can  the  re 
be  foand  of  even  one  man,  who,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of 
Church's  history,  acknowledged  the  Headship  of  the  Roman  Bii 
over  all  the  Church. 

We  are  aware,  that  Bellarmine  refers  to  an  epistle  of  Jaatin 
in  which  he  deecribes  tho  Church  of  Rome  aa  the  Head  oj 
Churchet;  bnt  the  ntter  want  of  genuineness  of  thia  Epistle,  d 
be  a  sufficient  apology,  for  rejecting  all  confidence  in  the  claim,  w) 
it  is  supposed  to  favour.  Besides,  as  in  an  undoubted  edict  of 
he  calls  the  Chnrch  of  Constantinople  by  the  same  name,  mean 
thereby,  "  Head  of  the  Churches  in  the  East,"  showing  that  i 
eminence  which  was  beginning  to  be  ascribed  as  yet  to  Rome,  i 
only  over  churches  in  the  West.  Add  to  thia,  the  fact  that  imi 
diately  before  the  title  waa  assumed  by  the  Romish  Bishop,  Grega 
a  Pope  himself,  not  much  above  a  year  before,  denounced  the  a 
who  would  claim  or  accept  it  aa  a  oaurper. 

And  farther  still,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Doctors  of  Rome  to  Bb< 
even  one  Father  who  admitted  the  present  definition  of  the  Catho 
Church,  or  who  auented  to  the  monstrous  claim  which  was  put  for 
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by  Gregory  VII.,  and  adhered  to  ever  since,  that  the  Pope  possesses 
power  to  depose  kings,  an  arrogant  and  tyrannoas  demand,  which  was 
unknown  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of  our  Lord.     On  the 
subject  of  the  deposing  power,  Bellarmine  himself  affords  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  real  value  of  the  Romish  appeal  to  antiquity  : 
**  I  have  alleged/'  says  he,  "seventy  famous  writers,  some  of  whom 
flourished  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago^**  (Bellarm.  de  potestate 
Summi.  Pontif.  p.  27.)     Unfortunately  for  the  Papal  claim  and  Bel- 
-  larmine's  argument,  the  five  hundred  years  ended  in  his  own  time. 
They  were  the  fast  five  hundred,  instead  of  being  the  Jirtt  five  hnn- 
drea  after  Christ,  and  thus  in  the  matter  of  Papal  deposing  power, 
and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  did  space  permit  a  minute  ex- 
amination, it  would  appear  that  the  claim  from  Antiquity  is  useless, 
because  the  years  count  backwards,  and  stop  short  many  centuries 
before  the  Apostolic  age. 

Take  the  subject  of  images  in  the  Church.  What  candid  Ro- 
manist, who  knows  the  history  of  his  Church,  but  will  admit  that 
they  were  originally  used  in  private  houses  for  ornament  or  com- 
memoration, and  that  this  use  was  condemned  ?  Three  hundred 
years  or  so  afterwards,  they  were  brought  into  the  Church,  in  order 
to  be  of  an  historical  use,  or  to  teach  the  people  of  things  past ;  and 
in  three  hundred  years  more  they  are  found  subserving  a  rhetorical 
use,  or  stirring  up  devotion  in  the  people.  Thus  the  evil  has  pro- 
gressed until  now  the  grossness  of  the  idolatry  of  image*  worship 
among  the  uneducated,  is  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  directly  condemned 
by  the  word  of  God. 

And  so  also  of  unwritten  tradition,  which  has  been  declared  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
The  very  late  growth  of  the  error,  which  this  Council  thus  made  a 
virtue,  is  notorious.  We  only  refer  to  it  to  show  how  absurd  and 
daring  is  the  effort  to  claim  for  the  Romish  Church,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  character  of  antiquity,  meaning  thereby  an  apostolical  origin 
for  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  constitute  the  faith  and  worship 
of  modern  Rome. 

III.  Did  space  permit,  the  establishment  of  the  proposition,  that 
evangelical  Protestantism  has  primitive  antiquity  on  its  side,  is  of 
easy  accomplishment.  Happily  we  are  saved  the  trouble.  We  have 
our  faith  very  clearly  defined  in  our  Confession,  and  in  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms.  To  these  we  appeal ;  and  we  say  to  all, 
with  a  confidence  which  cannot  be  abashed,  read  every  sentence 
of  these  formularies,  and  refer  to  the  subjoined  Scripture  texts, 
which  are  given  in  proof,  and  then  you  will  see  how  the  links  of  our 
chain  are  all  hooked  on  to  the  apostolic  standard;  and  thus  we 
stretch  back  to  an  antiquity  which  is  really  valuable,  because  it  ia 
primitive  and  Scriptural ;  and  so  long  as  this  connexion  of  purity  of 
doctrine  and  ordinances  exists  in  our  Zion,  so  long  have  we  the  real 
antiquity  which  is  essential  to  a  Church  of  the  living  Ood. 

W.  B. 
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Never  did  a  oompany  leave  port  in  better  spirits  and  mrith  brighter 
prospects,  than  did  the  passengers  of  the  San  Francisco  on  the  22d 
of  last  December,  When  the  tolling  bell  announced  the  hour  of 
embarkation,  and  the  pilot's  signal  gave  motion  to  the  ponderous 
"wheels,  and  the  proud  vessel,  like  a  swimming  palace,  took  her 
course  towards  the  sea,  and  the  booming  cannon  sent  its  loud  adieus 
over  the  broad  bay,  whitened  with  the  glories  of  commercial  enterprise 
— there  were,  perhaps,  no  serious  apprehensions  experienced  by  any 
in  all  that  busy  throng.  But  while  loving  hearts,  yet  sore  widk 
recent  ruptures,  yearned  towards  cherished  ones  behind,  many  hope- 
ful eyes  were  turned  towards  thejTar  off  point  of  destination*  The 
steamer  was  new^  belonging  to  the  ^'  Pacific  Mail  Steam  Ship  Com- 
pany," built  at  an  expense  of  $340,000,  meastiring  8000  tons,  loudly 
praised  for  her  superior  qualities,  chartered  by  the  United  States 
Government,  every  comfort  and  luxury  liberally  provided,  the  com- 
pany most  inspiring  and  pleasant,  and  besides  the  gallant  Captain 
and  his  able  assistants  in  the  ship,  distinguished  military  and  expe- 
rienced naval  officers  were  found  in  her  gilded  saloons,  and  all  was 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety.  When  seated  for  the  first  time  around  those 
ample  tables,  plenteously  supplied  with  the  choicest  delicacies  aiid 
the  richest  viands,  who  thought  that  in  so  short  a  time  a  handful  of 
parched  com  and  a  fnouthful  of  enow  watery  would  be  a  welcome 
allowance  ?  Ah  !  how  little  men  know  of  the  future !  When  pass- 
ing through  the  ^^  JSTarrowe'^ — ^leading  out  to  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
connecting  the  bay  with  the  ocean,  as  time  is  connected  with  eternity 
— ^who  in  all  that  multitude  supposed,  that  in  the  scenery  around 
them,  they  had  a  striking  emblem  of  that  ^^  narrow"  passage  through 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  so  many  of  their  number  must  pass  to  return 
no  more ! 

Scarce  two  days  bad  elapsed,  and  when  only  150  miles  from 
Sandy  Hook,  the  sea  gull's  wail  and  the  easily  recognised  signs  of  a 
I      gale,  admonished  the  officers  and  crew  to  prepare  for  duty ;   and 
I      when  the  third  morning  dawned,  though  the  sun  never  shone  with 
I      richer  effulgence, — on  the  Sabbath  morning,  when,  perhaps,  dear 
friends  at  home  were  offering  early  prayers,  preparii^  to  visit  the 
I       sanctuary  of  God,  the  San  JMrandsco  hiftd  been  driven  by  sweeping 
hurricanes    many  miles  on  her    course,  and  within    two  hundred 
miles  of   Charleston,  had  be^a  dismasted,  her  mighty  engines  ren- 
dered useless,  and  was  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  furious  main,  as 
unresisting  as  the  sea  bird's  feather,  while  more  than  one  hundred  of 
her  passengers  had  found  a  watery  graVe^  and  the  sighs  and  shrieks 
of  consternation,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  and  the 
shivering  of  the  drenched  and  chilled,  mingled  with  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  wailing  wind.     What  a  lesson  is 
here  taught  of  the  blindne$$y  impotence  and  dependence  of  men ! 
^^  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  ^t 
their  wits  end !"     There  were  not  only  gallant  officers  on  board  that 
vessel,  military  and  naval,  beside  those  who  had  command  of  her, 
oflBcers  brave  and  experienoedi  but  there  were  600  well  drilled  sol* 
Vol.  IV.— No.  3.  9 
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before  the  ship  went  down.  In  the  confusion  that  prevailed,  the 
store-room  was  left  unfastened,  and  the  contents  were  too  tempting 
to  be  withstood.  Thej  accordingly  indulged  their  appetites  without 
restraint.  They  partook  of  preserves,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  dainties 
of  all  kinds  ad  libitum^  and  then  repaired  to  the  spirit  room,  where 
they  washed  doWn  their  repasts  with  copious  and  undiluted  draughts. 
The  effects  of  this  conduct  unexpectedly  manifested  themselves  in 
violent  attacks  of  cramp  and  diarrhoea.  Some  of  the  debaucheea 
died  in-  less  than  ten  hours  from  the  time  of  seizure ;  others  laid  a 
day  or  two,  while  some  re-covered  altogether.  We  are  informed  by 
an  officer  that  nearly  sixty  individuals  perished  in  this  manner,  some 
dying  on  board  the  Three  Sells,  while  on  her  way  to  this  port ; 
others  were  put  on  board  the  Antarctic,  so  much  reduced  by  diai^ 
rhoea  as  to  give  but  little  prospect  of  reooveiy." 

Verily,  unregenerate  men  are  ^*  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish." 
We  dare  not  venture  to  dwell  upon  this  revolting  picture.  We  would, 
for  the  credit  of  humanity,  be  glad  to  blot  it  from  the  page  of  his- 
tory. What  awful  disclosures  will  be  made  when  ^^  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

4.  Circumstances  connected  with  this  disaster  illustrate  the  infer* 
ruling  and  myeterious  protndenee  of  Q-od  and  the  influence  of  prayer. 
AU  thines  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  Neither  blind  chance,  nor  ne* 
cessity,  determines  the  issue  of  events.  Chance,  luck,  and  fortune  are 
words  without  meaning,  when  used  in  reference  to  human  affairs. 
God  is  in  history.  Man  is  free  but  not  independent;  and  all  things 
depending  upon  human  agency  are  under  the  control  of  God  as  well 
as  the  affairs  of  the  material  universe.  He  creates  the  storm  and 
sends  the  succeeding  calm ;  imperils  human  life  and  sends  deliverance. 
He  directed  the  wave  that  washed  that  multitude  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  and  by  his  unseen  hand  South/worth  and  Jtamkm  were 
returned  to  the  vessel  after  having  been  carried  away  with  the  floods 
He  placed  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  where  his  services  were  so  mucli 
needed,  and  sent  the  rescuing  vessels  at  the  right  time  and  to  the  right 
place.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  vessel  which  rendered,  the  most 
important  assistance  was  found  in  that  latitude,  in  a  passage  from 
Glasgow  to  New  York  ?  Who  sent  the  enow  upon  the  deck  of  the 
*'  Eelby"  (one  of  the  rescuing  vessels)  when  multitudes  were  famishing 
of  thirst,  and  then  caused  the  '^  Lucy  Thomson"  to  draw  near,  with 
ample  cabins  and  plenty  of  provisions,  when  want  and  famine  stared 
them  the  second  time  in  the  face  ?  And  does  it  savour  of  supersti- 
tion to  suppose  that  God  answered  the  prayers  offered  by  that  min- 
ister of  Christ  (the  Rev.  Mb.  Cooper)  and  others  7  Has  he  not 
promised  to  answer  prayer?  ^^  Then  they  call  upon  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they 
glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired 
haven."  Has  not  God  answered  prayer  in  thousands  of  instances? 
Did  he  not  answer  the  prayers  of  Moses,  and  Samuel,  Elijah  aod 
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Hezeki&h,  Duiel  snd  others  ?  Verily — "  Tlie  fenrrat,  effectiuJ  pnv-- 
of  a  righteous  man  arailetb  mnch."  It  is  strange  that  any  sboi.: : 
ever  doubt  the  power  of  prayer,  or  the  orerroliDg  providence  ::' 
God.     •    «■    • 

5.  An  imporUnt  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  manner  in  wLir. 
the  tervicea  of  the  Captaint  of  the  rescuing  reesels  har*beeD  regardei. 
as  contratted  with  the  manner  in  which  men  generally  regard  a  mu  ': 
more  important  deliverance.  The  names  of  the  commander*  of  iLi 
"  Three  Bells,"  the  "  Antarctic,"  and  the  "  Kelbj,"  are  apon  e^erj 
tongue.  One  general  expression  of  praise  is  heard  in  erery  direction 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spantaQeoasly  contributed  to  rewL'i 
them  for  their  sorrices.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  ia  sererii 
of  our  commercial  cities,  commendatory  resolutions  adopted,  compi^ 
mentary  testimonials  ordered,  the  most  flattering  congratulations  pr^ 
aented,  and  even  congressional  action  has  been  deemed  proper.  Lt: 
not  a  word  be  said  in  opposition  to  this ;  but  the  queation  will  arli« 
in  DO  any  a  feeling  heart,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  inhuthir, 
to  have  done  less  for  the  rescue  of  that  perishing  company  than  ai- 
done  by  those  whose  conduct  is  now  deemed  so  meritorious  !  But  ;it 
point  we  have  in  view  is  this:  If  men  are  so  afiected  hy  generous  ail 
successful  efforts  to  save  human  life,  why  are  they  so  Tittle  movei. 
by  the  more  generous  and  important  redemption  of  our  Lord  Jct.i 
Ghritt  f  He  came  not  to  rescue  a  few  hundred  persons  irom  "  per. 
by  sea,"  but  to  deliver  "  a  great  multitude,  whom  no  man  can  nac- 
ber,"  from  the  curse  of  a  oroken  law,  from  the  burning  waves  i:: 
Divine  wrath,  *<  the  lake  which  burneth  with  £re  and  brimstone,  whi .i 
is  the  second  death."  He  came  not  merely  to  restore  to  friends  ai.i 
to  a  home,  soon  to  he  left  again,  but  to  secure  a  home  in  heaven,  wLtrt 
the  parting  of  friends  is  unknown.  He  did  not  merely  ritk  his  L- 
for  the  salvation  of  others,  but  cheerfully  "gave  himself  a  ransom.' 
and  died  the  most  ignominious  death.  He  did  not  tarry  "six  days.' 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  rescue  the  imperilled,  but  spent  a  \.'.t 
of  humiliation,  of  poverty,  and  luffering,  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  Ac- 
quainted with  grief."  He  did  not  toil  aad  bleed  to  rescue  hia  fell.  ■> 
and  friends,  crying  for  deliverance  ;  but  to  redeem  his  enemiet,  rel  i 
against  his  authority,  refusing  his  gracious  offers  of  life.  Oh,  kLt 
are  not  men  more  afi'ected  by  the  gracious  interposition  of  ChrU.. 
when  they  are  so  ready  to  honour  tbose  whose  services  are  infiniteij 
less  important  ? 

6.  The  exultation  of  those  who  arrived  safely  in  port  after  a  few 
days  of  peril,  may  point  us  to  the  final  triumph  of  God's  people,  when 
the  storms  which  sweep  over  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life  are  all  gone. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  icenos  which  tranGpired  when 
Che  rescued  passengers  of  the  San  Francisco  were  placed  upon  the 
wharf,  and  when  hospitably  entertained  in  the  magnificent  apartmeuu 
of  the  Astor  House,  or  when  many  met  at  the  Church  to  retum 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  their  deliverance.  Every  heart  va^ 
animated  with  joy  and  swelled  with  grateful  feeling.  Heaving  bosoms, 
trembling  lips,  faltering  tongues,  streaming  tears,  attested  the   deep 
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emotions  within.  Hand  warmly  grasped  hand,  heart  bounded  in 
unison  with  heart,  friend  oongratalated  friend,  while  many  embraced 
each  other  in  arms  of  affection.  If  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of 
the  deep  is  so  enrapturing,  how  superlatively  glorious  and  ecstatic 
must  be  a  final  deliverance  from  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  life's  stormy 
ocean  ?  The  Apostle  evidently  regarded  Christians  as  mariners  upon 
a  tempestuous  sea,  when  speaking  of  their  hope  he  exclaimed  *^  which 
hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil ;  whither  the  forerunner  is 
for  us  entered,  even  Jesus."  Hope  is  the  anchor  of  the  Christian 
voyager,  and  faith  is  the  cable  which  enables  him  to  outride  the  stprm ; 
and  while  thus  secured,  though  the  thunders  roar  and  the  billows  foam, 
he  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  ezultingly  shouts,  *^  I  know  whom  £ 
have  believed  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day  !"  How  great  must  be 
the  joys  of  the  ransomed,  when  they  look  back  upon  the  adverse 
winds  of  life,  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  voyage ! 

Then  friends,  ■who  o'er  the  waste  of  life, 

By  the  same  storms  are  driven, 
Shall  then  reooant  in  realms  of  bliss, 
The  fortunes  and  the  tears  of  this. 

And  love  and  reign  in  Heaven." 

7.  The  burial  of  so  many  human  beings  in  the  sea  at  one  time  turns 
our  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  tho  re$urreetion.  There  is  some- 
thing naturally  gloomy  in  the  thought  of  having  our  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  we  so  tenderly  love,  let  down  into  the  dark 
grave,  or  deposited  in  the  noisome  vault ;  but  much  more  repulsive  is 
the  thought  of  sleeping  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean,  where 
monsters  of  the  deep  hold  their  festivals,  and  the  hollow  roar  of 
heaving  floods  mingles  with  the  requiem  of  the  wailing  winds.  But 
how  consoling  the  truth,  that  whether  buried  upon  the  land  or  in  the  sea, 
the  dominion  of  death  has  been  destroyed ;  and  not  only  shall  they 
^'  who  are  in  their  graves  hear  -the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  come 
forth,"  but  the  " tea  thall  give  up  its  dead"  How  many  of  our 
fellow  men  have  found  a  grave  in  the  ocean,  from  the  battle-ship, 
from  the  sick-bed,  from  shipwreck,  and  accident !  And  what  scenes 
shall  be  witnessed  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  when  the 
'^  angel  standing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth,  and  with  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven,"  shall  ^'  swear  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  who 
created  heaven  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  things  which  therein  are — that  there  shall  be  time 
no  longer."  How  consoling  to  those,  whose  loved  ones  ?ire  sleeping 
in  the  vast  deep,  while  they  wander  upon  the  sandy  beach,  and  look 
out  upon  the  wide  expanse  until  the  head  becomes  dizzy  with  long 
gazing,  as  their  hearts  melt  within  them,  and  they  are  turning  away 
in  despair — how  consoling  to  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  Jesus  coming 
from  the  cloud,  and  sounding  louder  than  the  ocean's  roar,  '^  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life !" 

8.  Another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  scenes  of  the  San  Fran- 
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oisco,  is  the  exetUenee  and  importance  of  human  lympathy.  Inst«a! 
of  cDlarging  apon  this  tfaonght  in  its  temporsl  upects,  we  shftll  merir ; 
take  occMion  to  niggeflt  the  mperiorit;  of  that  sympathy  which  serb 
to  rescue  sinoera  from  oTerlasting  death.  Oh,  we  all  think  too  h.\.- 
of  Bhipwreok»d  tools,  ready  to  perish  in  the  gnlf  of  perdition.  An  ii- 
terest  in  the  salvation  of  others  is  among  the  highest  graces  of  reL- 
gion.  Onr  children,  our  relatirei,  onr  friends,  onr  neighboora,  iht 
race,  are  in  danger.  May  God  enable  ns  to  feel  more  for  the  is- 
penitent  in  their  state  of  misery  and  doom,  and  to  seek  to  reiti'. 
them  from  the.  eternal  abyss. 

9.  Onr  space  allows  as  only  to  say,  in  eonelnsion,  that  this  disa^if 
and  the  numerous  onea  which  hare  recently  occurred  at  sea,  shcu.. 
be  regarded  as  a  plea  for  the  mariner.  How  many  dangers  l-: 
braved,  how  many  lives  are  lost,  how  much  suffering  is  endured,  ':; 
those  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters  !  Seamen,  as  a  claaa,  xu 
not  anfficiently  thought  of,  and  cared  for,  in  our  plans  of  beneo 
lence,  and  in  onr  prayers.  Thousands  of  human  beings  are  all  u^ 
time  on  the  deep,  exposed  to  perils  of  eveiy  kind,  spiritual  at: 
physical.  Let  the  friends  of  humanity  exert  themselves  for  ::t 
good,  and  above  all,  for  the  salvation  of  seamen  !  Let  the  America 
SaAMAN'a  Fbiknd  Socistt  be  liberally  and  prayerfully  auBtaicti 
and  Christian  effort  be  unremitting  until  a  faithful  chaplain  be  ^t^- 
tioned  in  every  principal  port,  and  upon  hundreds  of  sh^  that  fl..: 
upon  the  ocean.*  B.  B.  W. 
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THE  GREAT  BUSINESS  OP  PAKENTS. 

Etebt  Christian  father  and  mother,  as  often  as  a  new  he]p!-.-5J 
member  has  been  added  to  the  family,  has  made  the  anxious  iii^u::^ 
how  it  should  be  nnrtured,  instructed,  and  guided  in  the  path  of  IjtV 
What  wonderful  provision  has  God  made  for  that  young  immorial 
He  has  provided  hearts  to  love  it,  and  hands  to  minister  to  its  wantj. 
Months  and  yeare  before  it  can  understand  to  whom  it  owes  such  i 
debt  of  gratitude,  it  is  watched  over  with  all  the  solicitude  of  mater- 
nal love!  With  a  sleeplessness  that  never  tires,  and  a  cheerfolnes.- 
that  never  flags,  does  the  fond  mother,  like  a  guardian  angel,  watcL 
and  nourish,  and  caress,  and  guide,  and  reprove,  and  comfort.      A- 

■  Th*  ibora  li  tha  rabituo*  of  >  diteovn*  d«llTar<d  In  tfa*  Prr)bjl(rian  Churrb  >'' 
BorllDgton,  New  J*n«7,  bj  tbi  Rav.  R.  B.  Wmtiiode,  6aiid)>7  crgniuK.  iammrj  I'^.l.  a 
impwnd  wilh  aatrnfort  nmtAM,  knd  prtpuad  wiUiaut  u>7  refcniiM   to  publican l>e.- 
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it  rises  toward  manhood,  the  strong  arm  of  the  father  is  reached  forth 
to  uphold,  gOYem,  and  defend. 

And  will  parents,  so  alive  to  the  present  and  earthly  interests  of 
their  children,  feel  a  proportionate  concern  for  their  future  and 
spiritual  interests  ?  Would  that  it  were  always  so !  Would  that  the 
mother,  as  she  presses  her  infant  to  her  breast,  and  the  father,  as  he 
exults  in  its  unfolding  intellect,  always  realized  the  solemn  considera- 
tion, that  the  rich  and  joyous  treasure  is  not  a  mere  plaything,  or 
idol,  to  be  loved  and  worshiped ;  but  an  immortal  being,  to  be  trained 
in  its  depravity  for  the  second  death,  or  to  be  renewed  by  divine 
grace,  and  made  an  angel  for  the  skies.  Then,  with  more  over- 
whelming solicitude,  they  would  ask  the  question,  ^'  How  shall  wo 
order  the  child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto  him  7"  Parents  may  well 
inquire,  '*  How  shall  we  order  the  child,"  to  promote  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution; and  ^'how  shall  we  order  the  child,''  to  secure  a  cultivated 
mind  ?  But  their  most  earnest  inquiry  should  be  ^'how  shall  we 
order  the  child''  to  insure  its  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  the  salva- 
tion of  its  soul  ? 

Parental  influenee,  though  silent  like  the  nightly  dew,  is  the  most 
powerful  human  influence  exerted  on  earth.  It  is  an  influence  gene- 
rally exerted  for  years,  and  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
making  an  impression.  The  parent  is  the  child's  exemplar.  His 
first  impressions  are  formed  from  a  mother's  looks  and  tones  of  voice. 
The  parent  is  to  the  child  the  standard  of  truth,  the  oracle  of  in- 
struction, the  ideal  of  excellence.  Loves  he  gold — the  child  catches 
the  flame,  and  becomes  a  miser.  Grasps  he  for  power — ^the  voung 
heart  is  filled  with  dreams  of  rank  and  authority.  Serves  he  his 
God — the  youthful  imitator  learns  to  serve  him  too. 

That  parent  who  has  trained  a  family  to  respectability,  religion, 
and  usefulness,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be  humble  and  ob- 
scure, is  a  benefactor.  He  has  cast  his  influence  forward,  and  im* 
proved  the  future.  He  has  been  a  hidden  spring,  but  has  set  in  mo- 
tion a  current  which  will  widen  and  deepen  till  the  end  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  who  have  trained  their  children  to  ir- 
religion  and  vice,  however  bright  their  own  career  of  virtue,  have 
sent  forth  a  moral  pestilence  upon  the  community,  which  will  work 
its  ruinous  way  through  time,  and  be  felt  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
for  ever. 

Next  then  to  the  securing  of  their  own  salvation,  this,  for  parents, 
is  the  great  business  of  life,  to  train  immortal  beings  for  God.i 

L.  T. 


A  Good  Resolte. — Said  an  aged  native  convert  of  one  of  the 
Hervy  Islands,  after  receiving  his  first  copy  of  the  entire  Bible, 
^'  My  brethren  and  sisters,  this  is  my  resolve — the  dust  shall  never 
cover  my  new  Bible ;  the  moth  shall  never  eat  it ;  the  mildew  shall 
never  rot  it ;  my  light,  my  joy  !" 


l^. 
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CLARA  BELL. 
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BT   WASHY   rORftSSTBft. 

'Mid  her  spring's  first  roses  Ijing, 
LoTelj  Clara  Bell  was  djiDg ; 
Golden  ripples  from  her  head 
Mantling  half  the  snow  white  bed. 
And  the  yiolet  of  her  eyes 
Lit  with  rapture  from  the  skies. 

All  unfearing  death's  dark  river, 

Tamed  her  spirit  to  its  Giyer, 

As  the  infant  to  the  breast. 

Or  the  dovelet  to  its  nest ; 

With  a  saint's  calm,  meek  behaviour. 

Leaned  she  on  her  trusted  Saviour. 

To  the  loved  ones  round  her  sighing, 
"  Sing,''  she  said,  *'  while  I  am  dying  I" 
And  as  faltering  voices  chanted 
Of  the  shore  for  which  she  panted, 
Her  clay  fetters  downward  flinging, 
Clara  stood  with  angels  singing. 


3lt0tDnral  anh    38iogra]j[iitaL 
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In  this  number  we  shall  continue  our  remarks  on  the  Excision  Acts 
1837.  These  acts,  although  legislative  in  their  nature,  and  strictly  cons 
tutional — as  we  have  proved  them  to  be — have  been  stigmatized  as  ban 
tyrannical,  and  unchristian.  Our  Congregational  brethren  have  genera 
united  with  the  New  School  in  disliking  the  measures  of  the  great  Presl 
terian  Reformation.  This  has  been  owing,  in  part,  probably  to  the  fore 
disseverance  of  the  Congregational  element  from  the  Presbyterian  Churc 
and  in  part  to  the  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical  systems,  on 
admitting  and  sanctioning  general  legifHation,  whilst  theirs  claim  nothii 
but  advisory  powers.     Moreover,   the   Excision   Acts    were  undoubted 
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stringent  in  their  results,  and  have  some  appeanmce  of  harshness  in  their 
terms  which  authorizes  a  few  remarks  of  additional  explanation.  In  the 
course  of  these  remarks,  some  repetition  is  unavoidable. 

CIRCUMSTANCES    MITIGATING    THB  HARSHNESS  OF   THE    EXCISION    ACTS. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  tend  to  mitigate  the  apparent 
seTerity  of  the  Reform  measures  of  1837. 

1 .  These  measures  were  right  in  themselves.  The  Plan  of  Union  with 
Congregationalists  was  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  principles  of  Presby- 
terian government  and  order.  Our  Congregational  brethren,  from  ih^ir 
stand-point,  view  the  matter  differently ;  and  so  do  lax  Presbyterians,  whose 
associations  and  habits  have  insensibly  led  them  to  undervalue  our  eccle- 
siastical peculiarities.  But  with  all  persons,  who  thoroughly  sympathize 
with  Presbyterianism,  as  a  form  of  government,  distinct  nrom  all  others, 
and  possessing  its  own  inherent  and  inalienable  prerogatives,  the  repeal  of  the 
Plan  of  Union  is  perceived  to  be  a  measure  of  sheer  constitutional  necessity. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Synods,  which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
right  in  itself.  This  fact  goes  fsa  to  relieve  the  measure  from  the  repulsive, 
arbitrary  severity  so  unfairly  charged  upon  it.  Truth  in  the  form  of  law 
may  often  exact  severe  penalty ;  but  righteousness  is  its  eternal  vindica- 
tion. 

2.  The  Excision  Acts  were  forced  upon  the  Assembly  by  the  conduct  of 
the  New  School  in  resisting  milder  measures.  The  citation  of  Judicatories 
was  proposed,  and  absolutely  spumed  by  our  brethren.*  Equitable  terms 
for  a  voluntary  separation  were  offered ;  but  constitutional  quibbles  and  irri- 
tating subterfuges  were  thrust  before  the  Assembly.  During  all  the  de- 
bates, the  New  School  boasted  of  what  they  intended  to  do  next  year,  when 
they  felt  sure  of  a  majority ;  and  their  whole  conduct  and  spirit  indicated 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  them  thoroughly  and  summarily.  We  are  far 
from  asserting  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  debates  on  the 
side  of  the  majority;  but  we  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  the  patience  of 
the  Old  School  was  taxed  with  enormous  charges^  and  their  power  provoked 
to  the  uttermost.  If  our  New  School  brethren  had  shown  any  disposition 
to  bring  back  the  Church  to  its  true  position  and  character,  milder  measures 
would  have  been  doubtless  attempted.  Their  own  reckless  and  in&tuated 
resistance  to  reformation  in  all  its  forms  was  the  proximate  cause  of  their 
being  visited  with  the  severest  enactment  known  to  the  constitution. 

3.  The  '^ gross  disorders,"  which  prevailed  in  the  exscinded  Synods^ 
most  be  taken  into  the  account.  These  disorders  cannot  justify  unconstitU" 
tional  action,  nor  did  the  Assembly  ground  its  action  upon  them ;  but  they 
constituted  a  strong  plea  with  the  Assembly  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
powers  in  separating  from  ecclesiastical  unions,  whose  tendencies  were  so 
corrupt.  The  disorders  consisted  in  tolerating  falsd  doctrine,  in  adopting 
un-presbyterian  church  organizations,  and  in  sanctioning  a  variety  of 
practical  measures  which  disturbed  the  general  peace.  The  Assembly  was 
glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  the  Constitution  offered,  of  purging 
off  unnatural  and  turbulent  ingredients,  and  of  restoring  the  homogeneous- 
ness  cherished  by  the  Westminster  faith  and  polity.     Assuming  as  proved 

*  It  ii  true  that  after  the  Bxscinding  Acts  were  introdaeed,  and  about  fo  (a  patted,  the 
New  Sefaool,  in  their  alarm,  offered  to  eubmit  to  a  oertain  kind  of  citation.  But  with  th« 
laterpretation  they  had  already  pat  upon  that  meaeore  in  the  preTioue  debate,  and  with  tha 
detemtaation  then  evinced  to  thwart  ite  objeetf,  the  Assembly  were  not  io  be  diverted  from 
the  last  resort  of  constitutional  law. 
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the  legality  of  ihe  Ezcigioii  Acts,  th«  disorderly  oosdition  of  the  czarandeii 
Synodt  urged  the  adoption  of  these  ineuuiefl,  u  parts  of  a  reform  imper»- 
tivel;  needed  in  tho  Church. 

4.  In  the  fourth  pUce,  this  course  was  tA«  telllement  of  the  coHtroeerty 
m  tJte  Attembli/.  For  a  long  eeriea  of  jeara,  the  meeting  of  the  Assemblj 
had  been  the  occasion  of  contectioa  and  strife.  Nor  was  it  easy  tA  adopt  a 
plan  of  reformation  on  milder  principles  than  the  one  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. .  Tliere  were  difficulties  on  all  sidca.  Whatcoald  be  done  effectually? 
Providentially  the  Plan  of  Union  bad  been  repealed,  although  without  any 
distinct  and  avowed  reference  to  the  natural  con  sequences.  It  was  soon  seen, 
howeyer,  that  the  necessary  inference  was  the  disseveranoe  from  the  Church, 
of  the  Synods  formed  on  the  Union  basis  now  repealed.  The  settlement  of 
the  controversy  in  this  conRtitutional  manner  was  no  small  plea  in  broor 
of  the  measure,  even  though  it  was  severe.  For  all  admitted  that  a  sepsis- 
tion  of  the  two  parties  was  desirable.  The  New  School  agreed  that  "  it  is 
expedient  that  a  division  of  the  Church  he  effected,"  and  that  such  division 
ought  to  be  consummated  as  speedily  as  possible.  Always  admitting,  there- 
fore, the  constitutionality  of  the  repeal  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  of  the 
BubseqoeDt  declarative  act  depending  upon  it,  ita  harshness  may  be  in  & 
good  degree  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  whose  compensations  outweigh  its 
lucident&l  disadvantages.  The  settlement  of  such  a  controversy  was  a  great 
point  gained. 

5.  The  Reform  measures  of  the  Assembly  of  1S37,  notwithstanding  dieir 
apparent  or  real  harshness,  placed  the  two  parties  in  the  Charch  t'n  their 
true  potition,  iTteoltyicalli/,  eccleiituticallj/,  and  legaVy.  The  Assembly's 
action  was  equitable  in  its  consequences  and  results.  Those  who  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  the  old  Confession  of  Faith,  were  held  together  by 
the  strong  ties  of  a  uniform  and  glorious  system,  and  they  n'ghnully  per- 
petuated the  succession  of  the  Church;  whilst  the  New  School  body,  whose 
variations  of  doctrine  were  notorious  and  palpable,  amalgamated  in  the 
formation  of  the  newest  ecclesiastical  organization  in  alt  the  world.  The 
tiamu,  by  which  each  party  is  known  in  the  Christian  community,  are  emi- 
nently characteristic.  To  call 'our  brethren  "Old  School  Presbyterians" 
would  create  a  shout  of  laughter  in  their  own  Assembly.  They  have  placed 
themselves  aloof  from  the  old  doctrines  and  the  old  ways ;  and,  deluded  with 
the  vanity  of prof/reaivcneu,*  have  little  sympathy  with  true  Westminsterian 
faith  and  order.  Our  New  School  brethren  have  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
fellowshipped  with  all  sorts  of  "  isms"  for  "  substance  of  doctrine,"  and  with 
the  polity  of  "  voluntaries."  They^did  this  in  the  Church  before  they  left 
it ;  and  m  being  obliged  to  leave  it,  they  have  gone  to  their  own  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world.  Tbcy  now  occupy  their  true  position,  theologically 
and  ecclesiastically,  outside  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  against  whose 
towers  and  palaces  they  have  hurled  many  a  weapon  of  war. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Old  and  New  Schools  are  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion legally,  that  is,  in  reference  to  all  questions  of  lato  and  finance.  The 
seoular  courts  have  so  decided.    Even  in  funds  no  injustice  has  been  done 

•  The  Rev.  Fhidirice  T.  Bhowk,  of  Clerelntid.  Ohio,  bu  veil  uid  in  hb  ItXe  Hrmon  oa 
th«  doctriDftl  dilTerfDce)  of  the  Old  and  Nm  Srkrol  partial ;  "  fTith  the  Sew  Bshool  it 
ITU  *  priDflipio  thit  (Aeoiojj  icai  a  proo'tutH  nitnce,  01  geology,  ohemiitrj,  4o.  With  the 
Old  B<:hool,lt  wuafanduiantKl  priDiJple  »iitt  tihiit  lh»  Churck  hertil/  tlioiild  U  pngreatin, 
the  Mtb  of  the  Ghnreb,  leieded  once  for  ill,  ihonld  know  do  ohiDg*  from  age  t«  age. 
HsDM,  true  to  their  priDoiplai,  the  one  party  ■'  progTeaied"yVvit  oert*lii  important  da«triDM 
...i  .....  .V .r      CI...  1.  .ij  other  paitf  prosreited  wili  the**  eanio  importani 
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to  the  New  School.  They  have  retained,  without  molestation  from  the  As- 
sembly, the  funds  of  Aaburn,  Oberlin,  Lane  and  Maryville  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  all  their  political  riffhts  and  franchises  have  remained  intact. 
The  fan4s  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  property 
held  in  trust  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Old  School,  according  to  the  terms  of  agreement  Banctioned  by 
both  parties.  The  balance  of  the  funds,  amounting  to  about  a  Jifth  part  of 
the  whole,  the  Old  School  were  ready  to  divide  with  their  brethren,  "  so  far 
as  it  could  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  donors.''  Since 
the  decision  of  the  Courts,  the  Assembly  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  their 
property;  nor  are  the  New  School  equitably  entitled  to  the  half  of  the  fifth 
part  that  remains,  inasmuch  as  their  churches  never  raised  it.*  As  the  New 
School  have  been  left  in  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  property  in 
their  own  Synods,  so  on  the  same  principles  the  Assembly  funds  are  the 
property  of  the  Old  School. 

The  Beform  measures  of  1837,  however  harsh,  by  necessity,  were  never- 
theless just  in  their  results,  inasmuch  as  the  two  parties  have  been  thereby 
placed  in  their  true  position,  doctrinally,  ecclesiastically,  and  legally. 

6.  The  Excision  Acts,  in  dissolving  the  connexion  of  the  Congregational 
Synods  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  to  aU  ministers  and  churches, 
who  sympathized  with  the  ancient  fiuth  and  order,  an  easy  method  of  re- 
gaining their  farmer  Church  relation.  The  fourth  resolution,  quoted  in  our 
last  article,  invites  all  ministers,  churches,  or  presbyteries,  <^  strictly  Pres- 
byterian in  doctrine  and  order,"  to  return  to  their  former  relation  in  the 
usual  and  natural  manner.  Dr.  Judd  keeps  this  resolution  in  the  back 
ground,  and  does  not  even  honour  it  with  an  insertion  in  his  history  1  He 
alludes  to  it  with  the  declaration  that  *'  it  adds  insult  to  injury,"  He  evi- 
dently sees  things  through  a  very  refracting  or  refractory  medium.  The 
venerable  men,  who  enacted  the  resolution,  supposed  that  it  was  a  kind  and 
conciliatory  measure.  As  they  had  done  no  injury,  they  intended  no  insult. 
They  might  perhaps  have  gone  &rther,  and  taken  more  decisive  action  in  ref- 
erence to  those  churches  and  ministers  within  New  School  bounds,  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Old  School.  But  the  action,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  kind. 
It  indicated  a  cordial  disposition  to  dwell  in  unity  with  all  sound  Presbyte- 
rians. If  such  persons  within  New  School  bounds  suffered  a  temporary  in- 
convenience, they  must  ascribe  it  to  the  great  public  necessity  which  dis- 
solved the  entire  Synods  to  which  they  belonged.  The  General  Assembly 
never  intended  to  make  the  separation,  as  re^trds  ^Aem,  a  permanent  one. 
It  was  an  evil  which  could  not  be  avoided,  being  incidental  to  the  general 
Beformation,  and  it  ought  to  be  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  great  public 
emergency  of  the  case  and  with  the  immediate  reparation  offered  on  the  most 

*  The  present  ralae  of  the  Afltembly's  funds,  Mcording  to  a  speeial  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly, in  1852,  is  about  $107|000.  Of  this  sum,  $85,000  belong  to  Princeton  Seminary.  Of 
the  remaining  $22,000,  about  $6000  belong  to  the  Eastburn  bequest  for  the  use  of  sailors, 
and  about  $7000,  to  the  Boudinot  bequest  for  the  use  of  hospitals,  poor  houses,  Ao.  Of  the 
balance,  about  $8000,  belong  to  the  **  permanent  minionary  fund**  This  latter  fund  originally 
consisted  of  $27,000,  of  which  $15,000  were  collected  b^ore  1803;  nearly  $8000  were  giren 
in  two  legacies ;  and  the  remaining  $4000  were  collected  subsequently  to  1808,  and  before 
the  first  Western  New  York  Synod  was  organised.  So  that  if  the  New  School  Tolnntarlly  ^ 
surrendered  the  Princeton  Seminary  funds,  it  is  diffioult  to  see  how  they  can  hare  any  equi- 
table claim  to  any  portion  of  the  remainder.  Notwithstanding  this,  good  Dr.  Judd  endear, 
ours  to  reproach  the  Old  School  for  keeping  possession  of  the  property.  He  talks  of  "  the 
tenacious,  iron  grasp  with  which  they  have  till  this  time  held,  and  now  hold  the  entire 
funds  of  the  Church ;"  and  adds, ''  we  cannot  but  fear  these  brethren  were  not  fully  aware 
of  the  strengUi  of  their  lore  for  filthy  lucre."  p.  190.  We  cannot  but  fear  that  Dr.  Judd  is 
not  fully  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
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honoarable  and  Christian  terms.  A  nomber  of  ministers  and  chnrches  haye 
already  come  back,*  and  others  nvill  seek  to  return  in  due  time.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  General  Assembly  cannot  be  considered  <'  insulting"  except  by 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  it  widely  embraced.  It  would  certainly  be 
considered  by  the  Old  School  body,  '^insulting"  to  receive  an  application 
from  any  but  "  sound  Presbyterians."  All  $uch^  however;  are  most  fratei'- 
nally  invited  to  return  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  were 
unfortunately  separated  in  consequence  of  being  in  a  mixed  company,  which 
<u  a  toKole  had  no  constitutional  inheritance  in  our  borders. 

7.  Another  consideration,  which  mitigates  the  harshness  of  the  division 
in  our  Church,  is  that  it  was  a  signal  andjiut  rebuke  to  a  latUudinarian  and 
aggressive  party,  and  to  its  factious  leaders.  Never  was  any  Church  called 
upon  to  endure  a  more  fierce  agitation  than  that  which  inflicted  its  woes 
upon  our  own  Zion.  A  course  of  encroachments  upon  our  doctrines,  form 
of  government,  and  ecclesiastical  policy  was  adopted  and  pursued  with  a 
spirit  of  heedless  adventure,  whose  ultimate  results  defy  human  calculation. 
The  leaders  in  this  warfare  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  and  abuse  the  stand- 
ards  of  the  Church,  to  patronize  outside  organisations  in  preference  to 
Presbyterian  institutions,  to  array  a  party  against  the  friends  of  sound  order 
and  conservatism,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove  the  old  landmarks. 
Such  men  complain  of  severity !  What  would  they  have  said  if  full  justice 
had  been  meted  out  to  them  ?  The  action  of  the  great  Reform  Assembly  of 
1837,  administered  a  rebuke  to  '*  the  troublers  in  Israel,"  whose  salutary 
impressions  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  lasting.  Instead  of  complaining  of  severity, 
they  ought  to  be  thankful  that  they  escaped  as  they  did.  Let  ktitudinarian 
agitation  remember  that  there  is  retribution  in  Providence.  Let  it  learn 
that  the  calculations  of  crafty  leaders  may  be  baffled,  and  right  become 
victorious  in  the  final  crisis. 

8.  Finally ;  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  resulted  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  religion.  The  cause  of  Christ  had  suffered 
long  from  the  organization  of  two  parties  in  the  same  Church,  one  of  which 
was  arrayed  against  its  old,  hereditary  Articles  and  customs.  The  separa- 
tion was  called  for ;  its  necessity  was  generally  acquiesced  in.  The  New 
School  themselves  declared  that  ''  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  The  good  of  reli^on  required  it. 
This  was  a  consideration,  that  gave  practical  value  to  all  the  efforts  in  be- 
half of  thorough  reformation.  This  acknowledged  tendency  of  the  actfl  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  religion,  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  forming  an  estimate  of  their  character  and  wisdom. 

In  making  theso  remarks  in  illustration  of  the  expediency  of  the  Presby- 
terian Reformation,  we  distinctly  repeat — what  we  fear  all  our  opponents  may 
not  remember— that  we  do  not  vindicate  the  passage  of  the  Excision  Acts 
on  any  one  of  the  considerations  mentioned  in  this  paper,  or  on  all  com- 
bined. The  Acts  themselves  stand  upon  high  constitutional  grounds,  which 
have  been  already  explained  and  defended.  The  considerations,  now  ad- 
duced, are  simply  incidental  testimonies  to  the  wisdom  of  those  measures, 
and  are  intended  to  relieve  them,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  apparent  severity 
which,  from  various  reasons,  has  been  charged  upon  them.     We  submit 

•  The  Charletton  Prtthytery  were  received  recently  into  the  Old  School  hody.  Lr,  Con- 
diet  and  the  Otwego  Ckurehf  if.  Y.,  bare  also  returned  within  a  short  time  ,*  and  the  last 
"  Preebyterian"  states  that  the  large  and  only  New-School  Church  in  BaUimort  ha«  returned 
— a  few  only  seceding  from  it 
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these  explanatory  statements  with  the  fall  conviction  that  candid  inquirerd 
after  the  truth  will  perceiYC  that  the  Reform  Acts,  besides  being  strictly 
constitutional,  were  for  from  being  unwise^  unnecessary,  or  inexpedient. 

[W%  un  rerj  relaotaatly  oompellod,  by  wanl  of  ipaee,  to  postpone  to  another  number 
the  additional  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the  ExscindiAg  AeiB^^Ed.] 


%tnUm  nnh  Crittrisra. 


[Onr  space  for  Jiottee*  of  Books  is  again  enoroacbed  upon  by  other  matter,  to  that  we  eaa 
merely  indicate  the  general  oharaoter  of  a  few  pubUoatione.] 

A  VISIT  TO  EUROPE.  By  Professor  SiUiman.  O.  P.  Piitnam  db  Co.  JNTew 
York.  1854.  2  TOIs.-^Professor  SiUiman  ranks  among  the  great  men  of  oar 
country,  and  he  is  among  its  best  writers.  These  Tolames  present  discrimina- 
ting and  lively  sketches  of  men  and  things,  and  contain  learned  and  condensed 
observations  on  scientific  subjects,  particularly  on  geology.  The  volumes  are 
altogether  worthv  of  the  wise,  ezcelient,  and  popular  Professor.  The  countries 
described  are  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

THEORY  AND  PROCESS  OF  CONVERSION.  Bfj  Rev.  Tkeo.  Spencer.  M.  W. 
Dodd,  New  York.  1854. — ^We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  "  theory  and  process  of 
Conversion,^'  herein  described,  do  not  strike  us  favourably.  The  form  of  a  Dia- 
logue in  so  large  a  book  is  also  objectionable.  The  subjects  treated  of,  are  Re- 
ligious Experience,  Elements  of  moral  character  in  general.  Elements  of  holy 
and  of  unholy  eharaoter,  Obstacles  to  the  sinner's  progress.  Development  of 
right  principles.  Assurance,  and  Perseverance. 

GAVAZZrS  LECTURES.  M.  W.  Dodd.  JVew  ForA:.  1854.— A  truly  valu- 
able book,  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  Popery.  The  discussions  are  keen  and 
unsparing ;  and  coming  from  an  Italian,  and  from  siich  an  Italian,  deserve  care- 
ful pondering.  Kossuth  and  Gatazzi  are  two  great  orators  and  public  men ; 
and  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  American  mind. 

MAURICE'S  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Gould  dh  Lincoln.  BosUm. 
Ig54. — The  tendency  of  Professor  Maurice's  learned  work  is  rather  to  lower  than 
to  elevate  Christianity.  He  examines  the  peculiarities  of  the  prevalent  religious 
systems  of  former  and  present  times ;  and  in  the  course  of  much  learned  and 
highly  valuable  investigation,  manages  to  invest  error  with  a  false  and  seductive 
attraction.  When  he  points  out  the  relations  of  the  religions  of  the  world  to 
Chrifltianity,  he  yields  a  tame  superiority  to  the  latter.  Whilst  the  book  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  scholar,  the  orthodox  will  not  be  satisfied  with  its 
general  spirit. 

BERRIDGE'S  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  UNMASKED.  Gould  d;  Lincoln. 
Boston.  1854. — Welcome  Berridge,  after  Maurice  I  The  old  man  is  truly  a 
Christian,  in  earnest.  Quaint, '  heart-searching,  spicy,  original,  he  deals  out  to 
every  one  a  portion  in  season j  and  commends  the  cause  of  Christ  by  zealous 
pleading.  Berridee  was  a  revival-man  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
Dorn  in  1716,  and  was  instrumental  in  doing  much  good,  after  the  manner  of 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  JEWS.  By  J,  J.  Janeway,  D,D.  J.  Terhune  dh  Son.  New 
Brunswick^  N,  J. — The  two  main  points  in  Dr.  Janoway's  book  are  that  the 
Jews  will  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  they  will  be  settled  and 
re-organized  as  a  nation  in  the  land  of  Palestine.  Tho  venerable  Doctor  com- 
bats the  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson's  positions  on  this  subject  with  much  earnest^ 
ness,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  blessed  volume,  which  has 
been  his  solace  throughout  a  long  life  of  labour  and  usefulness.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  Dr.  Jan'ftway  is  not  a  milUnarian,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word. 

THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  HUGUENOT.  From  the  French  of  L.  Bungener. 
Gould  dh  Lincoln,  Boston,  1853. — Mr.  Bungener  is  a  distinguished  evangelical 
preacher  of  France  ;  and  his  writings  are  popular.  *'  The  Priest  and  the  Hugue- 
not" relates  to  persecution  in  the  age  of  Louis  XY.  The  cast  and  style  of  the 
book  are  eminently  French ;  and  the  translator  deserves  much  credit  for  the  skill 
he  has  displayed  in  rendering  the  work  into  English. 

THE  MISSIONARY  OF  KILM ANY.  By  Rev,  John  BaUie.  Carter  dc  Bro- 
thers, New  York,  1854. — Alexander  Patterson,  the  ploughman,  became  through 
grace  a  great  man  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  did  much  good  as  missionary  of 
Rilmany.  The  narrative  of  his  life  and  labours  is  intensely  interesting.  This 
book  ought  to  be  in  all  our  Sabbath  school  libraries.  It  is  truly  a  precioas 
book. 

ORIENTAL  AND  SACRED  SCENES.  By  Fisher  Howe.  M.W.Dodd.  New 
York.  1854. — This,  also,  is  a  work  of  rich  instruction,  and  of  uncommon  merit. 
It  originated  from  an  excursion  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Palestine;  and  the  writer 
writes  like  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  acute  observation.  The  book 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  by  the  educated  youns, 
generally — as  well  as  by  others.  It  is  published  in  elegant  style.  Mr.  Howe  s 
remarks  on  John's  baptism,  in  view  of  its  localities^  are  of  great  weight.  Much 
interesting  information  is  communicated  to  the  reader  in  referenoe  to  the  ancient 
and  scriptural  history  connected  with  the  different  places  visited.  The  work 
does  great  credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  its  auuior ;  and  deserves  a  very 
wide  circulation.     The  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Missions. 


lints  nnh  XtssauB. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  DIFFERENCES. 

Ir  people  are  to  live  happily  together  they  must  not  fancy,  because  they  arc 
thrown  together  now,  that  all  their  lives  have  been  exactly  similar  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  they  started  exactly  alike,  and  that  they  are  to  be  for  the 
future  of  the  same  mind.  A  thorough  conviction  of  the  difference  of  men  is  the 
great  thin^  to  be  assured  of  in  social  knowledge  ;  it  is  to  life,  what  Newton's 
hiw  is  to  astronomy.  Sometimes  men  have  a  knowledge  of  it  with  regard  to  the 
world  in  general ;  they  do  not  expect  the  outer  world  to  agree  with  them  in  all 
points,  but  are  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  drive  their  own  tastes  and  opinions 
into  those  they  live  with.  Diversities  distress  them.  They  will  not  see  that 
there  are  many  forms  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  Yet  we  might  as  well  say  "  Why 
all  these  stars ;  why  this  difference ;  why  not  all  one  star  i"    Many  of  the  rules 
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for  people  liTin^  in  peace  follow  from  thb  idea.  For  instance,  not  to  interfere 
iinreaeonably  with  others,  nor  to  question  and  rc-qnestion  their  resolves,  not  to 
indulge  in  perpetual  comment  on  their  proceedings,  and  to  delight  in  their  har« 
ing  other  pursuits  than  ours,  are  all  based  upon  a  thorough  reception  of  the 
simple  fiict  that  they  are  not  we. — Friends  m  Council. 


THB  KICH  MAN  AND  THE  BEGGAR. 

A  beggar  boy  stood  at  the  rich  man's  door — 

'*  I  am  houseless  and  friendless,  and  faint  and  poor," 

Said  the  beggar  boy,  as  a  tear-drop  rolled 

Down  his  thin  cheek,  blanched  with  want  and  cold. 

"  Oh  I  give  me  a  crust  from  your  board  to  day, 

To  help  the  beggar  boy  on  his  way  V* 

**  Not  a  crust,  nor  a  crumb,''  the  rich  man  said, 

"  Be  off,  and  work  for  your  daily  bread  I" 

The  rich  man  went  to  the  parish  church — 

His  face  grew  grave  as  he  trod  the  porch — 

And  the  thronging  poor,  the  untaught  mass, 

Drew  back  to  let  Uie  rich  man  pass. 

The  service  beean — ^the  choral  nymn 

Arose  and  swelled  through  the  long  aisles  dim ; 

Then  the  rich  man  knelt,  and  the  words  he  said 

Were,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  I" 


THB  STRENGTH  OF  THB  CHURCH. 

**  AwAKB,  put  on  thy  strength,  oh  Zion.''  The  church  then  has  strength. 
Wherein  does  it  consist? 

Not  in  age.  It  may  have  lived  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  It  may  have 
outstood  revolutions  which  buried  empires.  It  may  have  witnessed  the  setting 
up  and  throwing  down  of  many  successive  threnes.  It  may  have  connection 
sure  and  unbroken  with  the  first  church  which  the  Redeemer  planted  on  the 
plains  of  Judea,  and  yet  not  be  strong. 

Not  in  weaUh,  I  care  not  how  boundless  that  wealth,-»how  ezhaustless  its 
treasures.  It  may  gather  into  itself  all  the  discovered  and  the  undiscovered 
wealth  of  all  worlds,  and  jet  be  weak. 

Not  in  numbers.  We  like  to  have  a  large  church.  We  believe  that  it  will 
eventually  become  co-extensive  with  the  world.  This  consummation  of  the 
church's  hopes  and  prayers  mighti  however,  be  realized,  and  yet  the  church  not 
be  strong. 

Not  in  the  earthly  dignity  and  rank  of  its  members.  The  names  of  kines,  and 
courts,  and  cabinets  might  have  a  place  upon  its  roll.  Men  of  honour  and  influ- 
enced—all the  dignitaries  of  the  earth  might  be,  nominally,  sons  of  the  church, 
and  yet  it  have  no  strength. 

^0^  in  temporal  prosperity.  There  may  be  no  open  foes,  internal  or  external, 
---no  fires  of  persecution,  or  fioods  of  opposition,— no  discordant  views  and 
aims,  and  no  straitened  circumstances  whatever, — all  this,  and  yet  no  strength. 

But  a  church's  strength  does  consist,  in  the  living,  growing,  shining,  active 
piety  of  those  who  compose  it.  Here  is  the  hiding  of  its  strength,— the  secret 
of  its  might.    It  may  have  lived  but  a  single  year.    It  may  be  absolutely  in 
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foeaiy,  ii]  mpect  of  this  world's  ffioAa.  It  ma;  number  searcelj  a.  More  of 
souls,  and  theee  the  obacureat  in  the  cammanitj.  It  ma;  scnrcclj  have  been 
.once  gladdened  bj  the  sunshine  of  earthlj  prosjieritj,  and  jet,  be  Strang.  If 
those  few  obscure  and  possibl;  despised  Christinas  but  be  faithful  to  dntr,  if 
theirs'  be  the  praver  of  penitence  and  the  life  of  faith,  contiQuallj,  if  they  liB,ve 
a  zeikl  and  derotedness  correspondiug  with  their  obligations  aud  professiouB,  that 
church  canTiot  Jtelp  being  strong, — straug  in  Ood,  aud  in  the  power  of  bis  might, 
valiaot  for  the  truth,  and  wise  to  win  souls  unto  Christ. — Purilan  Btcorder. 


FATE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


Matthiv  is  supposed  to  have  Buffered  martjrdom,  ot  was  alaiii  witb  a  nrord 
at  the  cit;  of  Ethiopia. 

Mark  was  dragged  through  the  etreeta  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  till  ha 
expired. 

Luke  was  banged  upon  an  oliTe  tree  in  Greece. 

John  died  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tr^an.  Foljoratet, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  writing  about  A.  D.  200,  calls  him  "  martjr." 

James  the  Great  was  bclicaijod  at  Jerusalem. 

James  tJie  Less  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  or  wing  of  the  temple,  and  then 
beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller's  club. 

Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a  pillar,  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrjgia. 

Bartholomew  wu  flajed  alive  b;  tbe  command  of  a  barbarous  king. 

Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence  he  preached  to  the  people  Ull  ho 
eztfired. 

Thomas  was  run  through  the  bodj  by  a  lanes,  at  Cormandel,  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Jude  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

Simeon  Zelot«s  was  crucified  in  Persia. 

Matthias  was  first  stoned  and  then  beheaded. 


A  MAN  OF  HIS  WORD. 

Toir  may  sing  of  the  heroes  of  yore. 

You  may  speak  of  the  deeds  they  have  done. 
Of  tbe  foes  they  hare  slain  by  the  score. 

Of  the  glorious  battles  they're  won  ; 
¥oa  may  seek  to  etemiie  their  fame. 

And  it  may  be  with  goodly  snooes^— 
But  it  is  not  the  warrior's  name 

That  (bis  heart  and  this  spirit  would  Uees ; 
Though,  oft  at  their  mention  my  soul  bath  been  stirred, 
Yet  dearer  to  me  is  the  man  of  bia  word. 

Ton  may  speak  of  the  great  ones  of  earth. 

Of  prelates,  of  princes  and  kings ; 
I  doubt  not  there's  something  of  worth 

In  the  bosom  of  all  human  things; 
But  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole 

Of  pageantry,  splendor,  and  pride. 
Is  (he  man  with  a  frank,  honest  soul. 

Who  never  his  word  hod  belied  ; 
Yea,  priied  abore  all  that  this  earth  can  aiford, 
Though  lowly  and  poor,  is  tbe  man  of  his  word  I 
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ffitBttllantons  Mitks. 


RELIGIOUS  DECLENSION. 

At  a  time  when  coldness  and  formality  seem  to  have  crept  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  Church,  and  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  it 
cannot  he  amiss  to  seek  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  such  a  state.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  tendency  to 
self-deception  in  this  matter ;  and  when  enjoying  pure  ordinances, 
abundant  means  of  grace,  and  a  wonted  measure  of  outward  prosper- 
ity, to  feel,  that  although  the  Church  is  not  altogether  in  the  most 
desirable  condition,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion. But  a  church  may  have  much  to  excite  complacency,  and  call 
forth  gratitude;  it  may  have  numbers,  intelligence,  wealth  and 
activity ;  and  by  means  of  these  it  may  accomplish  much ;  it  may 
erect  costly  temples,  establish  well  organized  Boards,  endow  schools 
and  colleges,  and  seminaries,  educate  ministers,  send  forth  foreign 
and  domestic  missionaries,  disseminate  bibles  and  volumes,  and  tracts ; 
and  yet  with  all  this,  fail  of  its  true  vocation.  It  is  not  by  human 
might  and  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  alone,  that  this  vocation 
can  be  fulfilled.  Are  we  then  witnessing  the  true  legitimate  effects 
of  faithful  preaching,  healthful  discipline,  and  holy  living?  If  not, 
the  Church  is  not  only  coming  short  of  its  mission,  but  must  also  be 
exposed  to  positive  evils  of  the  most  serious  kind.  It  is  to  some  of 
these  that  we  would  invite  a  candid  attention.  Before,  however, 
proceeding  to  specify  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  briefly 
at  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  state  itself.  This  may  prepare 
us  to  discern  more  clearly  its  dangers,  both  private  and  public. 

Some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  become  thus  cold  and  formal  in  reli- 
gion from  never  having  had  any  true  grace  in  their  hearts.  For  a 
season  they  did  run  well,  but  like  the  stony  ground  hearers,  in  the 
time  of  temptation  they  fell  away,  having  no  root  in  themselves. 
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"  Thev  went  ont  from  us,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  becaase  they  were  not 
of  as.^'  Like  the  foolish  virgina,  "they  took  no  oil  in  their  Teasels 
with  their  lamps."  It  is  not  surprising  that  tuch  not  unfrequentlj 
fall  into  fatal  error,  or  gross  sin,  or  most  heartless  formality.  There 
are  others,  however,  who  have  left  their  first  love,  ceased  from  their 
first  works,  and  thus  become  cold  and  unfaithful.  Often,  indeed, 
ID  this  state  they  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  final  apos- 
tates. And  no  doubt  many,  who  hope  that  they  have  only  suffered 
a  temporary  declension,  will  be  found  at  last  among  the  lost.  There 
have  been  no  more  gross  delusions  than  those  which  have  been  fonnded 
upon  past  experience,  and  partial  enlightenment;  nor  need  we 
attempt  to  draw  any  distinction  between  these  two  classes,  while  the 
declension  continues.  No  one,  allowing  himself  to  remain  in  such  a 
State,  has  any  right  to  hope  that  he  has  ever  experienced  a  change 
of  heart ;  nor,  ou  the  other  hand,  need  any  one  despair  of  recovery, 
who  sincerely  seeks  it  in  the  appointed  way.  Without,  therefore, 
attempting  to  discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  religions  de- 
clension, we  may,  before  proceeding  to  exhibit  its  evils  and  dangers 
to  the  Church  and  to  individuals,  trace  some  of  the  steps  of  its 
ordinary  progress. 

The  first  advances  of  temptation  to  draw  professors  from  earnest 
engagedness  in  religion,  are  generally,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
through  their  ordinary  and  lawful  vocations — ibeir  farms,  their 
nercliaudise,  their  professional  calls,  their  domestic  duties,  their  so- 
cial engagements.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  these  are  lawful  and 
important  in  themselves,  and  because  it  is  difEcuit,  if  not  imposfi- 
ble,  to  draw  the  line  of  Christian  consi;tency  in  nspect  to  them, 
that  they  so  often  prove  a  snare.  There  are  no  excuses  with  which 
men  more  easily  satisfy  their  consciences  in  the  gradual  neglect  of 
religious  duties,  than  the  claims  of  their  ordinary  secular  callings. 
They  can  also  became  much  absorbtd  in  these  wiili^ut  exciting  re- 
marks. VTe  have  indetd  ob'.tgaiions  and  duties  that  pertain  to  the 
pr^ent  life;  but  when  the  cares  of  this  world  choke  the  word,  banish 
serious  impressiuns,  smother  convicii.ns,  indisp;se  to  communion 
with  Goil.  and  binder  in  religious  duly,  then  they  lead  to  grieve  the 
H  >ly  Spirit,  and  must  be  so  far  forth  renLuncr'l.  even  tLcu^h  dear  as 
a  right  hand  and  a  right  eye,  or  the  St'ul  »:ii  be  lost.  Whatever 
abs.T'rs  the  mind  and  heart,  apart  from  Christ,  must  interfere  with 
tue  things  that  belong  to  our  peace — it  may  le  tusintss.  ambition, 
riches,  pleastire,  or  anyiLing  else:  nor  need  tt-e  object  be  a  great  or 
important  one.  "  A  mac,"  says  Loighion.  "  mar  drown  himself  in  a 
i;:iie  brook,  as  well  as  in  a  large  river,  if  he  w;il  cn!y  put  his  head 
unier."  '*$et  your  affections  on  things  alove,  not  on  ti:ir.gi  on  the 
earth."  "  If  any  man  love  the  woKo,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  hisu"  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  ar.J  macEon."  **Tce  fiiend^p 
of  tie  world,  is  enmity  ablest  Gcd."  "Wati-'h  aj:d  be  sober." 
••Pray  that  ye  enter  noi  inio  temftaU'Mi."  "Be  no:  ccnt'oruMd  to 
t}^  woriJ."  **  ilany  walk,  of  whom  1  hare  loIJ  you  often,  and  now 
uil  foA  erea  weeding,  that  xtej  are  the  enuniea  of  the  cross  of 
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Christ:  .  .  vho  mind  earthly  things."  Such  are  the  wholesome  cau- 
tions of  God's  word.  Undue  absorption  in  worldly  things,  not  only 
excludes  things  which  are  spiritual,  hut  it  perverts  the  views  of  the 
soul.  The  mind  takes  its  complexion  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  most  familiar.  If  these  are  worldly,  it  will 
be  apt  to  cherish  a  worldly  estimate  of  things,  to  sympathise  with 
the  sentiments  and  feeling,  and  pursuits  of  the  world  in  getting 
riches,  reputation,  fashion,  pleasure ;  as  if  a  man's  life  consisted 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth.  Success  in  any  of  these 
pursuits  but  increases  the  danger,  by  affording  additional  means  of 
indulging  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  which  war  against  the  soul,  if  they  do  not  drown  men  in  perdi- 
tion. How  far  one  may  be  engaged  in  the  lawful  business  and 
avocations  of  life,  without  having  his  thoughts  and  affections  taken  off 
from  things  above,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  Indeed  it  is  this 
very  difficulty  that  ensnares  so  many,  who  seem  to  try  how  near  they 
can  come  to  the  line  of  separation  without  crossing^  instead  of  how 
far  they  can  keep  away.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  these  things,  however  lawful  and  innocent  in  themselves, 
take  off  the  thoughts  and  affections  from  God  and  heavenly  things, 
so  that  we  virtually  distrust  what  God  says  of  the  vanity  of  the  world 
as  a  portion,  and  look  to  it  for  happiness ;  we  have  been  ^^  drawn  away 
of  our  own  lust,"  as  the  Apostle  James  teaches,  "  and  enticed."* 

Such  persons  may  keep  up  as  regular  an  attendance  upon  all  ex- 
ternal means  as  ever ;  nay,  at  first,  the  very  suspicion  that  all  is  not 
right,  may  constrain  them  to  a  more  scrupulous  observance  of  outward 
duties.  But  it  will  soon  be  found  that,  while  they  outwardly  walk 
in  God's  ways,  their  heart  is  not  in  them.     They  may  have  the  form 

*  Owen,  in  endeavonring  to  show,  that  we  cannot  attain  unto  a  ready  exeroite'4»f  grace 
withont  great  diligence,  and  to  urge  continaed  watohfolneea,  carefal  avoidance  of  9}X  socie- 
Ues  and  boainesB  which  are  found  to  seduce  the  mind  into  an  earthly,  sensual  frame — patting 
a  holy  constraint  upon  the  mind,  by  pressing  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  spiritual 
things — ^anweariness  in  our  conflict  with  Satan — mortiiloation  of  worldly  affections  and 
desires,  adds,  "Some,  it  may  be,  will  say  that  if  all  these  things  are  required  thereunto,  it 
will  take  up  a  man's  whole  life  and  time,  to  be  spiritually  minded.  They  hope  they  may 
attain  it  at  an  easier  rate,  and  not  forego  aU  other  advantages  and  sweetnesses  of  life, 
which  a  strict  observation  of  these  things  would  oast  upon  them.  I  answer:  That  however 
it  may  prove  a  bard  saying  to  some,  yet  I  must  say  it,  and  my  heart  would  reproach  me  if 
I  should  not  say,  that  if  the  principal  part  of  our  time  bo  not  spent  about  these  things,  what- 
ever we  suppose,  we  have  indeed  neither  life  nor  peace.  The  first  fruits  of  all  were  to  be 
offered  unto  God,  and  in  sacrifices  he  required  the  blood  and  the  fat  of  the  inwards.  If 
the  best  be  not  his,  he  will  have  nothing.  It  is  so  as  to  our  time.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  how 
can  yon  spend  your  time  and  your  lives  better,  or  to  better  purpose,*  and  I  shall  say,  go  on 
and  prosper.  I  am  sure  some  spend  so  much  of  their  time  so  much  worse,  as  it  is  a  shame 
to  see  it  Do  you  think  you  came  into  this  world,  to  spend  your  whole  time  and  strength 
in  your  employments,  your  trades,  your  pleasures,  unto  the  satisfaction  of  the  wiU  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind  ?  Have  you  time  enough  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  talk  unprofita- 
^lyi  in  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  societies,  but  have  not  enough  to  live  unto  God,  in  the  very 
essentials  of  that  life  which  consists  in  these  things?  Alas !  you  came  into  the  world  nnder 
thb  law :  'It  is  appointed  unto  sU  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  Judgment,'  and  the 
end  why  yonr  Ufe  is  here  granted  unto  you,  is  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  that  judgment 
If  this  be  neglected,  if  the  principal  part  of  your  time  be  not  improved  with  respect  unto 
this  end,  yon  will  fall  under  the  sentence  of  it  unto  eternity."  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that^  nevertheless,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  relinquish  our  lawful  employments  and  re- 
creations, but  to  subordinate  them  to  this  great  end. — Spiritual  JUindtdnetw,  Baynes* 
«d.,  vol,  13.,  p.  8«2. 
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of  goodliness,  bat  its  power  vill  be  gone.  They  may  not  neglect  the 
closet,  the  f&mily  altar,  the  Bocial  meeting,  tbe  sanctuary,  the  Tarioaa 
means  of  getting  and  doing  eood.  Tbey  may  even  be  pleased  with 
much  in  such  serviceB,  but  they  will  feel  no  hearty  intereat  in  their 
spiritual  aim  and  pnrpose.  Such  declension,  therefore,  will  often 
involTe,  in  its  first  stages  no  perceptible  change  in  the  outward  life. 
/Ehe  snbject  may  even  himself  be  nnconscioos  for  a  time,  of  his 
trne  state.  "  Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people — 
Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned.  Strangers  have  devoured  hia  strength, 
and  he  knoweth  it  not.  Yea,  grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon 
him,  yet  he  knoweth  it  not"  Hosea,  vii.  8 — 9.  Would  such  ex- 
amine, indeed,  they  might  find  some  of  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
decleneion  in  their  closets,  where  they  are  deprired  of  lul  adventitiooa 
helps,  and  are  shnt  up  alone  with  God.  How  unimpressive,  unio- 
struotive,  unexciting,  is  the  reading  of  the  word !  They  cannot 
ponder  it  with  profit,  for  their  heart,  going  after  coTetonsness,  finds 
no  delight  in  contemplating  the  divine  character  and  plans,  and 
the  person,  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  eternal  recompense  of 
reward.  Tbey  go  through  the  form  of  prayer,  but  how  little  affec- 
tionate, confiding  communion  is  there ;  how  little  humbling,  broken- 
hearted confession,  earnest  wrestling  and  petitioning;  how  little 
longing  after  holiness,  or  deprecating  with  dread  their  falling  into 
temptation  and  sin  !  Of  course,  in  such  cases,  watchfulness  will  be 
relaxed,  and  mortification  neglected;  the  conscience  will  become 
blunted,  and  the  heart  hardened,  from  divine  fear.  And,  although, 
the  outward  duties  of  a  Christian  profession  may  be  kept  up,  will  it 
not  be  said,  "  to  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices : 
.  .  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ? — Is.  i.  11 — 17. 

Nor  will  these  outward  observances  retain  a  very  strong  hold  upon 
the  persons  we  have  been  describing.  They  will  be  in  the  constant 
danger,  under  the  pressure  of  temptation,  to  neglect  first  one  daty 
and  then  another,  and  to  settle  down  in  a  profession  and  course  of  life, 
that  will  cost  the  leaat  possible  pain  and  self-denial  At  first  they  will 
gradually  withdraw  from  those  labours  of  love  which,  from  the  different 
circumstances  of  Christians,  some  can  attend  to,  and  others  cannot ; 
e.  g.,  all  active,  direct  means  of  doing  spiritual  good  in  the  family,  in 
the  Church,  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  community.  They  see 
that  many  respectable  professors  are  not  thns  engaged,  and  they  soon 
find  that  they  have  no  time  or  gifts  for  such  works.  They  think, 
therefore,  that  they  will  contribute  of  their  substance  to  enable 
others  to  carry  them  on.  Then  by  degrees  they  will  decrease  their 
contributions,  and  give  up  gradually  all  interest  in  tbe  conversion  of 
souls,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  they  will  by  degrees  withdraw  from  this  or  that  service 
of  the  Church,  which  they  have  covenante'd  to  maintain.  Because 
some  have  ^ood  excuses  for  staying  away,  they  will  absent  themselves 
teithout  excuse.  At  first  they  will  be  occasionally  absent — then  they 
will  attend  irregularly,  and  at  length  neglect  altogether  the  social 
services  during  the  week,  and  that  on  Sabbath  afternoon.      Kor  a 
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this  all.  Those  who  hare  come  to  neglect  the  restraints  and  means 
that  God  has  provided  are  prepared  for  almost  any  step.  What  wonder 
if,  left  of  God,  they  are  overcome  of  Satan,  become  recklessly  worldly, 
and  plunge  into  gross  sin  ? 

This  process  which,  alas,  is  too  familiar,  is  generally  very  gradual. 
During  its  early  stages  there  will  often  be  many  expressions  of  regret, 
and  mourning  over  a  want  of  interest  and  fervour  in  spiritual  things, 
and  over  wandering  of  thoughts  in  duty.  But  where  earnest  means 
are  not  used  to  be  recovered  from  this  state,  these  lamentations  will 
soon  be  turned  into  excuses  ;  as,  for  example,  such  would  gladly  be 
more  engaged,  but  circumstances  seem  to  render  it  impossible ;  they 
have  such  a  pressure  of  business,  or  family  cares,  or  social  engage- 
ments, that  they  do  not  see  how  they  can  just  now,  but  they  hope  to 
be  more  engaged  and  useful  before  long.  This  apologetic  reasoning 
is  first  employed  with  some  misgiving,  at  length  it  becomes  more 
familiar,  and  at  last  it  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  self-justification. 
How  can  it  be  expected,  they  say  virtually,  that  one  in  my  circum- 
stances should  be  in  a  revived  state,  diligent  in  attendance  upon  reli- 
gious services,  or  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  And  there 
they  remain,  easy  and  contented  in  this  cold  and  formal  profession. 
When  such  a  condition,  in  its  various  degrees,  begins  to  characterize 
any  portion  of  the  Church,  then  may  we  begin  to  apprehend  evils  and 
dangers  of  the  most  serious  kind.  To  some  of  these  we  will  advert 
in  a  future  number.  Nor  need  we  now  press  further  the  practical 
application  of  a  subject  so  full  of  solemn  admonition.        N.  R.  S. 


SEED-THOUGHTS  ON  PRATER. 

SUBSTITUTED  PBATERS. 

We  shall  suppose,  reader,  that  you  are  the  head  of  a  family — a 
husband  or  father,  or  somehow  over  a  household.  You  tell  me,  and 
I  will  not  doubt  it,  that  you  have  an  *' altar"  to  God  in  your  family. 
Well,  do  you  not  substitute  that  for  your  own  "  closet "  prayers  ? 
You  tell  me  "No."  But  my  friend,  granted,  assumed;  are  you  not 
allowing  your  family  to  do  so  ?    Let  us  come  close  to  the  question. 

You  have,  I  find,  "  family  worship"  in  your  household,  morning 
and  evening,  at  least.  It  may  be  granted,  may  be  again  assumed, 
that  you  *'  praise  "  God  in  your  family.  They,  more  or  fewer  of 
the  members,  join  in  the  "singing,"  at  least.  That  is  done.  You 
read  a  "  chapter  "  of  th^  word,  less  or  more.  They  also  have  the  Bible 
open,  it  may  be  "  at  the  place,"  and  they  may  even  read  it  with  you. 
Yon  PRAY ;  they  kneel  With  you.  But,  fathers  I  mothers !  masters ! 
are  you  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  fraying  with  you  f  You  alone 
speak.  That  is  right  and  fit.  But  are  you  watchful  to  know  that 
your  petitions  are  put  up  as  well  by  as  for  your  family ;  or,  and  be 
alarmed,  my  friends,  to  instant  inquiry,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  while 
"  two  or  three,"  or  seven,  or  more,  are  kneeling  around  your  family 
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altar,  only  one  ia  prating  ?  Are  jon  Beeiog  to  it,  that  those  yoa 
love  are  not  substituting  your  prayers  for  their  own,  even  as  they 
are  bowing  down  around  their  "family  altar,"  and  in  that  giving 
dreadful  evidence  of  a  more  awful  substitution  ;  evidence  that  they 
hnve  no  "  cbact  altars,"  hut  are  substituting  far  it  this,  that  the  De- 
vil has  gotten  them  persuaded  is  family  worship,  for  it. 

Readers !  it  is  a  very  solemn  and  awakening  qnestion  that  I  put 
to  you.  I  trust  you  feel  it  to  be  eo,  I  trust  you  believe  that  all 
prayer  (aa  all  worship)  in  which  only  one — the  speaker — prays,  is  not 
family  prayer  at  all.  All  the  year  round,  in  such  cases,  there  may 
be  but  one  prayinfj  soul  (if  one)  in  the  whole  family ;  and  God  be 
acting  towanls  the  family  in  wrath  and  judgment  as  towards  a  prayer- 
less  family,  to  be  classed  only  with  idolaters.  "  Pour  out  thy  fury 
Upon  the  heathen  that  know  ihec  not,  and  (let  that  connective  particle 
be  felt,)  upon  families  that  call  kot  upon  thy  name."  Jerecaiah, 
X.  25.  There  is  warning  needed  here.  Fathers  and  husbands ! 
beware  first  of  making  family  worship  your  only  prayer.  Wives ! 
beware  of  substituting  your  husband's  family  prayers  for  your  own. 
Children !  beware  of  making  your  parents  prayers  your  all.  Ser- 
vants!  beware  of  trusting  to  your  master's  family  worship. 

And  now,  my  friends,  to  whom  this  "Seed-thought"  has  been 
wafted,  let  me  earnestly  hope  that,  if  it  touches  you,  you  will  in- 
stantly sec  to  it.  Realize  what  it  is,  as  well  in  the  "  closet "  as  at 
the  family  altar,  that  you  are  about,  when  you  pray.  Realize  what 
it  is  that  is  done,  voluntarily  done.  Realize  that  you  and  yours, 
are  placing  your  hearts,  voluntarily,  under  His  awful  scrutiny,  who 
is  peculiarly  called  the  "  searcher  of  hearts."  Weigh  then,  my  dear 
readers,  very,  very  seriously  your  words ;  especially  at  the  family 
altar,  hut  indeed  always,  let  them  be  "  few  and  well  chosen." 
"Few."  There  is  a.  world  of  tenderness  and  meaning  in  that  in- 
junction of  the  Lord.  Never  say  more  than  you ^ray,  than  you  mean. 
Never  pray  more — you  have  not  forgotten  our  first  Seed-thoughts — 
than  you  can  reme.mbgr.  Do  not  try  to  be  long,  or  what  is  called 
the  usual  time.  No  creature  of  the  dust,  from  the  dust  can  actually 
PRAY  long — pray — I  don't  reckon  "  speaking,"  for  it  ie  not  the  act 
of  the  tongue,  or  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  the  act  of  the  heart. 
Hosea.  vii.  14.  I  say  pray,  as  to  God,  the  alone  "true,"  holy  God, 
cannot  pray  long  with  any  intention  of  laying  up  in  the  heart  what 
is  presented,  or  of  looking  for,  and  sighing  for,  and  waiting  for  God's 
answer;  or,  in  respect  to  "family  worship,"  with  any  hope  of  those 
around  joining  in. 

Substitution  is  what  I  have  been  speaking  of.  I  have  only  another 
remark  to  make  about  it,  and  that  is  the  Issue  of  it  all.  What  is 
that  ?  Alas !  my  friends,  that,  while  if  it  is  so,  you  have  been  reckon- 
ing the  prayers  of  your  household  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands, 
(or  the  Devil  for  you)  they  may,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  be  very  and  sadly  few.  Unknown  to  you,  the  dreadful 
reality  may  show  that  your  family,  though  kneeling  down  morning 
and  evening  with  you,  have  been  living  on  and  on,  or  rather  dying 
on  and  on,  without  one  actual  prayer,  resting  on  your  sDu&tiiQTUia. 
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r  Mj  readers,  old  and  young,  there  most  be  no  longer  this  substitution, 

-  even  when,  even  I  say  when  you,  each  of  you,  actually  pray  in  the 

>^  family  worship.      In  other  words,  family  prayer  is  not  to  set  aside 

*' closet,"  personal,  solitary  prayer ;  much  less  must  family  worhip  be 
^  thought  enough  when  it  is  gone  through. 


[J 


^ 
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SONG  OP  DEATH. 


Shrink  not,  0  hnman  spirit, 
The  EverlaBtiDg  arm  is  strong  to  save ! 
Look  up,  look  up,  frail  Nature,  put  thj  trust 
[  In  Him  who  went  down  mourning  to  the  dust, 

:  And  overcame  the  grave ! 

Quickly  goes  down  the  sun ; 
Life's  work  is  almost  done ; 
Fruitless  endeavour,  hope  deferred,  and  strife  I 
^  One  little  struggle  more. 

One  pang,  and  then  is  o'er 
All  the  long,  mournful,  weariness  of  life. 
-  Kind  friends,  'tis  almost  past ; 

'  Come  now  and  look  your  last ! 

Sweet  children,  gather  near. 
And  his  last  hlessing  hear, 
See  how  he  loved  you  who  departeth  now  I 
And  with  thy  trembling  step  and  pallid  brow, 
•^  0,  most  beloved, one, 

I'  Whose  breast  he  leaned  upon, 

Come,  faithful  unto  death, 
Beceive  his  parting  breath. 
The  fluttering  spirit  panteth  to  be  free, 
Hold  him  not  back  who  speeds  to  victory ! 
^  The  bonds  are  riven,  the  struggling  soul  is  free ! 

Hail,  hail,  enfranchised  spirit! 
''  Thou  that  the  wine-press  of  the  field  has  trod  ! 

[^:  On,  blest  immortal,  on,  through  boundless  space, 

i'  And  stand  with  thy  Redeemer  face  to  face ; 

And  stand  before  thy  God ! 
"  Life's  weary  work  is  o'er, 

""  Thou  art  ot  earth  no  more : 

No  more  art  trammeled  by  the  oppressive  clay," 
l:  But  trea^'st  with  winged  ease, 

^,  The  high  acclivities 

Of  truths  subume,  up  heaven's  crystalline  way. 
I"  Here  no  bootless  quest ; 

';•  The  city's  name  is  Best ; 

Here  shall  no  fear  appal ; 
Here  love  is  all  in  all ; 
Here  shalt  thou  win  thy  ardent  soul's  desire ; 
Here  clothe  thee  in  thy  beautiful  attire. 
Lift,  lift  thy  wondering  eyes] 
Yonder  is  paradise. 
And  this  fair,  shining  band 
Are  spirits  of  thy  land  1 
And  these  that  throng  to  meet  thee  are  thy  kin. 
"Who  have  awaited  thee,  redeemed  from  sin ! 
The  city's  gates  unfold — enter,  0 1  enter  in ! 

[Household  Words. 
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BELLABMINE'S  MARKS  OF  THE   CHURCH. 

MABK  ni. — SCOATION. 
"  TtTtia  noU  «t,  donUo  dinturaa,  n«o  linqasm  iDUmpU." — Billib.  lib.  ir.,  sip.  < 

There  is  surely  Bomething  ominous  in  the  fact,  that  when  the 
great  champion  of  the  Papacy  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  by  proving  that  it  alone  possessed  the  characteristics  eaaen- 
tial  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  should  have  abandoned  those  marks 
which  do  hereby  indicate  the  Church,  and  adopted  others  which 
either  do  not  actually  belong  to  Rome,  or  else  are  common  to  it  and 
other  churches  which  have  apostatized  altogether  from  the  tmth,  or 
have  so  far  fallen  into  heresy  as  to  show  that  they  are  not  true  and 
faithful  churches.  The  force  of  this  observation  will  he  obvious  to 
all,  who  have  attentively  weighed  what  we  brought  forward  on  the  two 
preceding  Kotea,  and  it  will  be  further  illustrated  in  our  examination 
of  the  argument  deduced  from  Duration,  in  which  we  shall  consider: 
I.  What  is  to  bo  understood  by  the  term  Duration.  II.  How  far 
Duration  may  he  said  to  be  a  mark  of  the  true  Church ;  and,  III. 
Whether  or  not  the  Church  of  Borne  can  truthfully  claim  this 
characteristic. 

I.  The  idea  which  Bellarmine  attaches  to  the  term  Duration,  is 
the  continnance  of  the  Church  thronghont  all  time  without  interrup- 
tion; and  he  further  adds,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  so  called,  "not 
only  because  it  always  hath  been,  but  also  becanse  it  always  will  be." 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  there  are  three  things  comprehended 
in  this  position.  1.  The  being  of  a  church  from  the  beginning.  2. 
The  continuance  of  that  church  to  the  end ;  and  3.  The  continnance 
of  that  church  from  beginning  to  end,  without  cessation  of  existen^^e 
orchange  of  character.  Tliat  he  includes  these  three  characteristics 
in  his  argument,  will  further  appear  from  his  own  words:  "it  is 
evident  that  our  Church  hath  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hitherto;  or,  if  wo  speak  of  the  Kew  Testament,  it  hath  en- 
dured from  Christ  to  this  year,  1577 ;"  (the  year  in  which  his  work  was 
written,)  and  although  these  words  do  actually  include  but  the  first 
and  the  second  positions,  he  must  have  intended  them  to  insinuate 
the  third,  without  which  his  argument  would  be  incomplete  and 
useless. 

In  this  argument,  Bellarmine  falls  into  the  error  in  reasoning,  that 
is  so  common  among  Romish  Controversialists,  of  taking  for  granted, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Christian  Church  are  identical ; 
and  further  still  that,  if  the  Church  of  Rome  be  a  Church  of  Christ, 
there  can  be  no  other  Church  possesaing  the  true  faith  and  dispensing 
ordinances  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  Ask  a  Bomanist  to  prove  the 
infallibility  of  his  Church,  and  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  prove  from 
Scripture  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  then  by  a 
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quiet  assnmption,  he  concludes  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  prored  to 
be   infallible,  because  the  Church  of  Christ  is  infallible.     So  here, 
the  Cardinal  has  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
Ghristianty  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  that  therefore  there  can  be 
no  other  true  Church  but  the  Church  of  Rome.     Both  of  which  posi- 
tions, we  need  not  tell  our  readers,  will  require  a  cogency  of  argu- 
ment and  conclusiveness  of  demonsiration  to  substantiate,  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Papacy  have  never  been  able  to  produce.    But 
farther  still,  he  has  omitted  all  proof  for  an  essential  part  of  his 
argument,  and  left  it  entirely  unsupported ;   for  he  has  not  shown 
that  his  Church  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  as 
necessary  for  him  to   prove   this,  as  to  prove  that  it  has  had  a 
connexion  with  the  Apostolic  age.     Many  Churches  existed  in  the 
first  centuries  that  afterwards  died  out:  some  of  them  sooner,  and 
others  later ;  and  although  his  Church  may  have  existed  until  his 
day,  or  until  our  day,  still  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  will  continue 
to  be,  the  proof  is  incomplete,  and  the  conclusion  fails  to  be  estab- 
lished.     So  also,  in  reference  to  the  third  head,  the  same  want  of 
evidence  is  observable ;  for  he  has  never  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome  has  existed  from  primitive  times,  without  change  ia 
doctrine  or  order,  and  that  it  will  and  must  continue  thus  to  be,  with- 
out variation  until  the  end  of  time.     It  is  possible  for  a  church  to 
date  its  origin  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  soon  afterwards 
errors  may  have  crept  into  its  standards.   It  may  have  continued  to  hold 
some  truths  of  Christianity,  but  so  commingled  with  heresy,  so  varied 
and  changing  from  age  to  age,  that  the  name  of  such  a  church  in  one 
century,  would  not  be  a  suitable  appellation  in  another  century,  in  so 
far  as  a  name  may  be  used  to  indicate  identity  of  doctrine  and  same' 
nets  of  faith  and  practice.     The  Cardinal  then,  has  not  shown  that 
his  Church  is  the  Christian  Church;  that  it  has  continued  to  be,  aa 
it  is,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  as  it  is,  so  it  shall  be, 
until  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  failing  in  these  three  points,  hia 
argument  from  Duration  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

11.  We  proceed  to  inquire,  how  far  Duration  is  a  mark  of  the 
true  Church  7  We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  there  shall  always  be  a 
Church  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
the  gates  of  hell,  shall  never  prevail  against  it.  We  believe  this  on 
the  promise  of  Him,  who  is  head  over  all  things  to  his  Church,  and 
who  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied  in  the  full 
and  final  salvation  of  his  people,  out  of  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and 
ages.  But  while  his  promise  may  sustain  the  Church  in  the  day  of 
rebuke,  and  cheer  it  in  the  day  of  persecution,  it  is  a  pr<teise  not 
made  to  any  church  in  particular.  The  'promise  that  the  Church 
shall  always  exist,  would  have  been  no  warrant  for  that  branch  of  it 
which  was  planted  in  Antioch,  to  have  concluded  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  perpetual  verdure,  and  that  all  other  churches 
around,  were  false  churches  and  would  die.  Equally  unsound  would 
a  similar  conclusion  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  churches  at 
Cesarea,  at  Alexandria,  or  any  other  assembly  of  primitive  disci- 
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plee ;  since  the  promiBe  is  held  forth  ia  relation  to  the  true  Church 
of  Chriat  wherever  it  may  exist,  and  however  it  maj  extend  from 
region  to  region,  and  not  to  any  p&rticular  portion  of  it,  located  in 
any  city  or  district  by  name. 

1.  If,  however,  we  examine  the  nature  of  Duration  in  conoexioB 
with  this  promise,  we  shall  see  that  it  can  form  no  mark  of  the  true 
Church;  for  ^promute  refers  to  the  future,  but  that  which  forms  an 
essential  character  of  a  church,  must  belong  to  presertt  time.  The 
thing  which  is  promised  may  become  a  mark  wheo  it  has  actually 
taken  place,  but  not  until  then,  any  more  than  time  future  can  be 
both  present  and  future  at  once.  And  therefore  in  the  case  of  any 
chnrch  which  relies  on  Duration,  as  evidencing  its  (vthodox  scriptu- 
ral character,  it  is  evident,  that  the  world  must  come  to  an  end, 
before  that  church  can  establish  its  claim  by  possessing  such  a  mark 
or  character.  Suppose  that  Sellarmine  or  any  Romish  advocate, 
could  show  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  esisted  for  sixteen  <»- 
even  eighteen  centuries,  and  that  during  these  ages,  it  had  never 
changed ;  still  this  is  not  sufficient,  for  there  may  be  agencies  at 
work  which  shall  destroy  it  in  another  age ;  and,  therefore,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  church  for  eighteen  centuries,  will  no  more  serve  to 
establish  its  character  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  than  if  it  had  only 
existed  eight  or  eighteen  years ;  for,  as  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  Du- 
ration doth  contain  in  it  all  times,  and  excludes  none."  Consequently, 
it  follows,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  church  of  Sellar- 
mine changed  its  character,  or  if  ever  there  shall  a  time  come  before 
the  end  of  the  world,  when  that  church  shall  cease  to  exist,  then  that 
church  is  not  the  true  Church,  or  else  Duration  is  not  an  essential 
mark  of  the  Church. 

2.  Again,  that  cannot  be  a  mark  of  the  true  Church,  which  does 
not  belong  to  it  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  for  whatever  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  anything,  must  always  be  found  to  belong  to 
it  and  form  part  of  its  being,  whore  ever  it  may  be.  If,  then,  there 
were  times  and  seasons  in  the  history  of  Christ's  cause,  when  Dura- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  Bellarmine  has  used  this  term,  oould  not 
be  applied  to  a  true  Church,  then  it  would  follow  thit  Duration  can- 
not be  a  true  mark  of  a  true  Church.  For  instance,  when  the  early 
churches  were  collected  for  the  service  of  God  in  Jerusalem,  Sama- 
ria, Antioch,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  them  in  private  houses,  and 
some,  it  may  be,  meeting  for  worship  in  one  place  at  one  time,  and 
in  another  at  another  time,  those  assemblies  were  without  all  doubt 
true  Churches,  possessing  all  needful  authority,  and  endowed  with  all 
Christian  privileges ;  yet  they  all  wanted  Duration  in  the  sense  of 
the  Cardiaal,  and  must  by  his  rule  have  been  pronounced  to  be  mere 
Synagogues  of  impostors.  Such  churches  could  not  have  claimed 
Duration  so  legitimately  as  the  Temple  might  have  done,  and  there- 
fore, the  Temple  services  were  more  Scriptural,  or  else  Duration  ia 
the  sense  of  Bellarmine,  is  not  a  mark  of  a  true  Church. 

3.  But  farther,  that  which  is  a  characteristic  mark  of  anything, 
must  be  proper  to  the  thing  of  which  it  is  a  mark,  and  not  common 
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te  it  and  otber  things.  BelUrmtne  admits  this  position,  as  indeed  it 
<!annat  be  dented ;  and  we  haye  only  to  apply  it  to  unquestionable 
facta  in  history,  to  aee  bow  it  will  overthrow  all  his  conclusions. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  person  ffho  had 
adopted  this  mark  as  one  of  the  tnie  characters  of  the  Church,  had 
proceeded  to  Snd  ont  the  commanion  in  which  be  might  safely  abide. 
He  finds  that  Rooie  claims  Duratien  from  the  Apoitolic  age ;  but  he 
baa  an  unquestionable  authority  far  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  Ghnrch, 
the  Nestodan,  the  Armenian  and  others,  can  with  equal  truthfulness, 
carry  up  their  pedigee  to  the  same  age ;  and  if  any  charge  be  urged 
against  any  of  these,  as  to  departure  from  Apostolic  doctrine,  or 
cnange  in  church  order,  he  finds  that  such  charges  can  he  sustained 
"by  irresistible  evidences  also  agdnst  Rome.  He  may  find  the  Bishop 
of  Bitonto  speaking  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Council  of  Tren^ 
(Orat.  Concil.  Trid.)  and  affirming  it  to  be  "the  mother  of  the  Iiatio, 
and  to  which  the  Latin  Church  owes  what  it  hath."  He  may  be  told 
by  Bellarmiae  (De  rerbo  Dei,  lib.  iL  cap.  ult.)  that  the  Greeks  are 
*' heretics  and  schismatics,"  and  that  the  Greek  Church  "was  law- 
fully convicted  of  heresy  and  schism  in  three  full  eouucils,"  (De  Not, 
cap.  ix.  §  Dico  2  do.)  that  is,  Councils  of  the  Church  of  Home ;  but 
he  knows  that  such  declarations  do  not  make  them  heretics,  and  that 
similar  proofs  of  tbe  heresy  of  Rome  can  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  that  these  contentions  do  not  take  from 
,  either  church,  the  attribute  of  Duration.  Where  then  is  such  an 
enquirer  to  turn?  Before  he  can  find  rest,  he  must  either  discover 
proofs  of  a  different  kind  altogether,  or  else  learn  that  Duration,  in 
Bellarmine's  sense,  is  no  mark  of  the  true  Church.  Before  leaving 
/his  head  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  our  readers  will  perceive, 
how  effectually  Beliarraine  overthrows  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
fleven  Asiatic  Churches,  planted  by  Apostolic  labour,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  great  Head  of  Zion  himself,  to  be  true  Churches; 
seeing  that  they  all  wanted  the  essential  characteristics  by  which  he 
would  prove  the  Apostolical  and  Scriptural  character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     But  we  hasten  to  enquire  in  the  next  place, 

III.  Whether  or  not,  the  C^MrcAo/iJoniehasany  valid  c&Jt'm  to  this 
mark,  and  to  the  support,  which  the  possession  of  it  may  be  supposed 
to  secure.  To  determine  this  point,  we  must  discover  what  there  is 
in  a  church,  that  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  this  mark ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  as  a  church  is  made  visible  by  place,  persons,  or- 
der, and  doctrines,  it  must  follow,  that  if  any  church  lays  claim  to 
Duration  aa  an  evidence  of  her  Apostoliclty,  it  is  implied,' that  Dn- 
ration  in  the  sense  of  Bellarmine's  interpretation,  should  be  predicated 
of  that  church  in  these  four  things : 

1.  As  to  place.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  claimed, 
that  Rome  is  the  chief  seat  of  that  Church,  and  that  the  Pope  is  the 
head  of  it;  in  neither  of  which  particulars  will  the  mark  of  Duration 
be  found  to  apply.  If  we  are  to  credit  history,  that  city  was  fre- 
quently assaulted,  destroyed,  and  even  depopulated ;  as  for  instance, 
by  Alarica  Genseric,  and   Totylas ;  and  it  has  even  been  deserted  by 
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the  Popes  themselves,  who  with  their  whole  court  resided  for  seventj 
years  consecutively  at  Avignon.  In  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  a 
similar  desertion,  under  circumstances  the  most  disgraceful  and  hu- 
miliating ;  while  in  relation  to  the  permanence  of  the  Chair  of  Peter 
at  Rome,  all  that  Bellaripine  can  urge  in  its  support  is,  '^  that  it  is  a 
pious  and  the  most  probable  opinion;"  (De  Pontif.  lib.  iv.)  while 
another  member  of  that  Church  (Vega  Jesuita  in  Apoc.  xviii.  com.  7.) 
asserts,  ''that  Rome  shall 'depart  from  the  faith,  and  shall  bean 
habitation  of  Devils,  by  reason  of  its  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and 
be  the  seat  of  antichrist." 

2.  As  to  persons.  Where  shall  the  argument  be  found  applicable, 
if  not  in  relation  to  the  Popes  ?  Now,  Bellarmine  himself  being  the 
judge,  (De  Not.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.)  heresy  in  the  heads  and  oflSce  bearers 
of  a  church,  nulifies  their  elections  and  destroys  the  succession ;  and 
we  have  only  to  open  the  history  of  the  Popes,  to  find  Zepherynus  a 
Montanist,  Marcellinus  sacrificing  to  idols,  Liberius  and  Felix  Arians, 
Anastasius  a  Nestorian,  Honrious  a  Monothetite,  John  XXIII.,  de- 
nying a  future  life,  and  thus  to  discover  abundant  and  melancholy 
proof,  that  in  relation  to  person,  as  well  as  to  place,  the  claim  of 
Rome  on  the  score  of  Duration,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  In  what 
Church  have  greater  schisms  prevailed  ?  Has  not  one  Pope  been 
found  cursing  another  Pope ;  have  not  two  Popes  been  fighting  for 
years  together  (on  one  occasion  for  upwards  of  forty)  for  the  Chair; 
have  not  three  Popes  at  one  time,  laid  claim  to  the  dignities,  and 
have  they  not  been  sustained  with  such  power  of  argument,  that  even 
the  Cardinal  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  merit  of 
these  claims? 

3.  As  to  order^  nothing  further  need  be  said,  but  that  the  changes 
in  worship  and  discipline,  as  is  proved  by  the  formularies  used  in 
the  Church,  and  by  those  churches,  which  in  different  countries  and 
ages,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  are  so  notorious,  as  to 
defy  contradiction ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  next  point  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  involves  the  character  by  which  a  church  should 
be  tried,  we  shall  proceed  to  enquire : 

4.  As  to  doctrine.  Here  we  shall  not  recapitulate  what  we  have 
formerly  adduced,  to  show  that  Rome  had  departed  from  the  faith  of 
the  Scripture,  nor  shall  we  anticipate  what  belongs  to  other  marks 
of  the  subject  of  Doctrine,  but  confine  our  proof  to  the  categorical 
fact,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  held  one  system  of  doctrine  at 
one  time,  and  another  system  at  another  time,  thus  entirely  depriving 
itself  of  all  legal  claim  to  any  support  from  the  argument  of  Dura- 
tion, as  previously  explained. 

The  GnuRCH. 


THiai  tJie  Church  of  Borne  holds, 

1.  The  Church  of  Romo  is  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  to 
believe  her  so  to  be,  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  (Concil.  Trid,  Sess.  7.  de 
Bap.  Can.  3.  et  Bulla  Pii,  iv.) 


What  the  Church  of  Rome  did  hold. 

1.  Before  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  little  regard  was  had  to  the 
Church  of  Kome;  (Pope  Pius,  2.  Epist- 
p.  802,)  and  the  Church  of  Rome  called 
others,  Apostolical  and  sister  chordbies. 
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Tbi  Popb. 

2.  The  Fop«  of  Roma  ia  Chrisfa  ri-  2.  for  one  Bishop  to  set  him  self  over 
oar,  aod  hath  the  Hapreme  power  ovar  the  rest,  and  to  haTe  »11  the  rest  in  sub- 
the  whole  Church,  and  without  subjeo-  jectio;i  to  him,  is  the  pride  of  Lucifer, 
tioQ  to  him,  as  Buch,  there  ie  na  salra-  and  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist — ' 
tioD.      (CoDcil.  Trid,   Sese.  6.  Deoret.      (Pope  Gregor.  I  Gpia.  36.] 

de  Peform.  cap.  1.  et  Bulla  Pii  it.) 

Apock«fh«. 

3.  The  Apocryphal  books  Are  canoni-  3.  Sk  Jeromewho  wiuft  membei  of 
oal ;  aod  Tobit  &nd  Judith,  £c.,  ore  as  the  Latin  Church  aajs,  that  though 
much  the  Uol;  Scriptures  as  QeneHis,  Tobias,  Judith  and  Mocabees,^.,  were 
&o.,  sod  whoeoever  rejects  these  as  not  read,  jet  thej  were  not  received  as  ca~ 
OBnonical,  is  aoenrsed.  (Coacil.  Trid.  noniou  Scriptures.  (Prolog.  ProT.) — 
Sees.  4.)                            •  And  Pope  Qregor^  I.,  quoting  the  Hv 

cabeos,  excuses  biniself  for  producing 
a  testimonj  out  of  a  book  not  caDoni- 
cal.  •'  Wo  do  not  amiss,"  ic.  (Moral 
in  Job,  lib.  xii.  Cap.  13.) 

SCBIPftlRI    AND    TaADltlON. 

4.  Scripture  alone  is  not  a  rule  of  4.  Gregory  L  sajs  that,  "Alt  things 
faith  without  tradition ;  and  traditions  which  edif;  and  instruct  are  C0DtaiD«l 
ar«  to  be  reoeired  with  tbe  like  regard  in  the  Scriptures  i"  and  that  "frcan 
and  veneration  as  the  Scriptures. —  thence  the  leachersmajprcsenU;  teach 
(Trid.  CoDcil.  Sess.  4.)  whatsoever  is  needful."  (In  Eick.  Horn. 

lib.  1.  Cap.  8.) 

5.  Good  works  do  truly  deserve  S.  Paul  taught  the  Charch  of  Borne, 
eternal  life,  and  whosoever  holds  the  "  that  bj  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
contrary  is  accursed.  (Trid.  Coucil.  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,"  and  that 
Sosa.  6  Cap.  16.  et  Can.  32.)  sinners   are   "juBtigsd   freel;   by   his 

(God's)  grace  tnrough  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Bom.  iii.  20. 
24.)  Gregory  I,  ea.js  that  "  the  best  of 
meu  will  find  no  merit  in  their  actions," 
and  that  "he  should  obtain  eternal  life 
notby  merits  but  by  pardon."  (Moral. 
lib.  ii.  Cap.  IL) 
Inddlqekces.  ■ 

6.  By  indulgences  granted  by  the  6.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher] 
Popes,  and  Prelates  of  the  Church,  in  Henry  the  VlII.  time  says,  "  the  ose 
persons  are  discharged  from  temporal     of  indulgences  seems  to  be  late  in  the 

fiunishment  here,  and  in  purgntoiy. —     church."  CordinalCajetan  says,  "there 
Irid.  Concil.  Sees.  25.  Bulla  Pii.  iv.)  .     is  no  authority  of  Scripture,  or  ancient 
fathers,  Greek   or  Jjatin,   that    brings 
them  (indulgences]  to  our  knowledge." 
(Opuse.  15.  Cap  1.) 
Fdiqaiokt. 

7.  There  la  a  pargatory  after  this  7.  Pope  Gregory  I.  saye,  "  that  at 
life,  where  the  souls  of  those  that  are  the  time  of  death  either  the  good  or 
not  purged,  nor  have  satisfied  for  their  evil  spirit  seizeth  upon  the  soul,  and 
sins  here,  are  there  to  be  purged,  and  keeps  it  forever  with  it,  withont  anj- 
to  gire  satisfaction,  unless  their  time  change."  (Moral,  in  Job,  lib.  viii. 
be  shortened  by  the  prayers,  alms,  and     Cap.  8.) 

masses  of  the  living.     (Trid.  Concil. 
Sess.  25,  et  Sess.  22.  Can.  3.) 

Tbansdbstantiation. 

8.  Bread  and  wine  are  after  the  con-  8.  Pope  Gelosius  says  that  "in  the 
seciritioD  turned  into  the  substance  of  sacrament  the  substance  or  nature  of 
Christ'sbody  and  blood,  without  chang-  bread  ceaseth  not  or  preveateth  not." 
ing  the  species.     (Concil.  Trid.)  (Contr.  Entych.) 
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COMMnNION   IK   OHB    KiND. 

9.  The  people  kre  fortndden  to  re-  9.  Pope  Oregorr  I.  sISnnii  it  to  be 
ceive  tha  sacrEiineDt  in  both  lundi. —  the  coaatant  prnrtice  for  the  people  to 
<Trid.  Seu.  21.  Cap.  1.)  Teeeive  it  in  both  kinds.      (Sacrun.  in 

qundrag.  Tr.  3.)  Pope  OelasliM  deckuvi, 
"  either    let   tliem   receive   the   nhala 
sttcrnmeiit,  or  let  them  b«  driten  from 
the  irhule ;  for  the  dividing  of  one  and 
the  same  wonuDent,  cannot  b«  done 
if  ithout  great  sacrileKe'"   (D*  CoBscer. 
dist.  2.) 
ExTKiai  Unction. 
a  Bscrament,         10.  la  the  time  of  Oregorj  I.  it  was 
»hen  perBOQB    used  in  order  to  recoverj,  and  the  en- 
are  in  imminent  danger ;  and  Inst  of  all    charist  waa  givcD  oAei  it.     (Saciam. 
to   be   applied.       (Trid.   Concil.  Seas.    p.  253.) 
14.  c.  13.) 

Thia  parallel  might  be  prolonged  at  great  length,  but  the  abore 
will  suffice  as  a  epecimen  to  show  how  far  Rome  now  is,  from  what 
Borne  wa»,  and  thus  the  absurdity  becomes  obvioQS  of  such  a  church 
resting  her  claims  on  her  xmmulability  or  duration.  A  church  that 
has  changed  can  no  more  laj  claim  to  be  immutable,  than  error  may 
claim  to  be  truth,  or  fallibility  assume  to  be  infallibility.  But  w© 
have  thus  seen  that  the  Church  of  Rome  haa  again  and  again  changed ; 
she  haa  been  one  thing  in  one  age,  and  another  thing  in  another  age. 
Her  members  are,  therefore,  inconsistent  in  claiming  for  her  the  mark 
of  Duration,  She  has  changed  from  truth  in  her  earlt/  state  to  error 
in  these  later  ages,  or  the  reverse.  Her  advocates  may  chose  either 
form  of  the  dilemma,  as  they  please.  Her  claim  to  Duration  thus 
falla  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  light  of  her  history  shining  from 
the  past,  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  defend  that  claim  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind.  W.  B. 


LEARNING  TO  LABOUR  AND  WILLING  TO  WAIT. 

"I  ctie  not  how  t»U  I  eomo  Into  life,  onlj  thai  I  eoniB  St" — Miltdh. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  youthful  nation,  ia  the  vigour, 
energy,  action,  life,  and  enthusiasm  which  thrill  in  every  pulse,  and 
animate  the  universal  heart  of  the  people.  The  great  body  politic, 
all  the  institutions  of  the  land,  civil,  religious,  literary  and  scientific, 
its  agricultural,  mechanical  and  commercial  enterprises,  all  have  been 
the  work  of  a  nation  in  its  youth.  And  the  wonderful  success  which 
has  attended  the  endeavours  of  the  great  whole,  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  the  individual  cbaracter  inciting  forward  and  pressing  into  active 
life  the  youth  of  our  country,  leading  them  to  undertake  great  labours, 
and  to  perform  them  in  the  fitful  excitement  of  youthful  enthusiasm, 
rather  than  with  the  calm,  conscious,  mature  strength  of  developed 
manhood. 
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In  their  anxiety  to  do,  and  to  see  wh»t  they  have  done,  fln<l  perhaps 
to  have  others  see  it  also,  they  are  impatient  in  the  tlelay  of  prepani- 
tion.  They  think  more  of  emntating  others  around  them,  than  of 
striving  after,  and  keeping  only  in  view  the  highest  excellence,  the 
yet  far  off  perfection.  They  haw  perhaps  not  even  yet  attained  the 
cnltivated  taste,  the  practised  eye,  the  informed  judgment  to  know 
wherein  lies  the  excellence  of  the  irork  they  ndmini,  and  wherein  its 
imperfection.  They  are  fired  with  zeal  to  become  tine  of  the  workers, 
vying  with  the  multitude,  rather  than  looking  to  those  solitary  heights 
where  none  arrive  bnt  after  long  weary  days,  and  waking  nights,  by 
silent  working  and  patient  waiting. 

It  is  a  law  bothof  externa!  nature  and  of  mind,  that  only  by  labour 
and  time  can  the  greatest  works  be  produced  ;  and  the  most  majestic 
things  are  the  most  obedient  to  law.  When  a  world  was  to  be  fitted 
up  to  be  the  habitation  of  immortal  intelligences,  the  Creator  chose 
that  it  shonld  bo  t^e  work  of  long  ages.  It  has  taken-  centuries  to 
model  the  monntains  and  raise  the  forests,  whercfrom  man  may  con- 
tinnatly  gnther  supplies  for  the  necessary  comforts  of  his  life,  while 
the  flower  with  only  its  offering  of  beanty  to  bestow,  may  bloom  in  a 
day  and  as  soon  perish.  And  in  the  glorious  triumphs  of  genius,  the 
■nighty  works  of  art,  we  know  not  how  long  darkness  rested  upon  the 
great  deep  of  thoughts  and  imaginings,  when  as  yet  thpy  were  with- 
out form  and  void;  how  long  the  sou!  struggled  in  a  wild  chnos,  before 
it  could  bring  forth  its  creation  to  light.  We  may  behold  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  superstructure,  but  think  not  of  tho  strong  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  earth,  and  hidden  in  darkness.  Yet  in  every  work  of 
tho  artjat,  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  soul  with  peculiar  power, 
ifl  th«  story  it  tells  of  labour,  of  time,  of  endeavour  and  struggle ;  the 
record  it- is  of  earnest  thought,  perhaps  of  eecret  suffering,  stem 
watching  and  silent  waiting,~not  in  expectancy  to  hear  the  music  of 
praise,  or  to  behold  the  dawnings  of  glory,  bat  submissive  by  waiting 
for  the  calm  verdict  of  the  ages,  and  satined  if  then  sweet  voices  are 
heard  in  the  silence,  if  then  light  shall  shine  out  from  the  shadows  of 
death. 

Our  schools  demonstrate  this  prevailing  disposition  of  the  young 
to  hasten  from  needful  preparation,  at  once  into  the  responsible  duties 
of  life.  Students  are  discharged  from  the  medical  colleges,  law 
schools  and  theological  seminaries,  and  come  out  to  be  our  doctors, 
lawgivers  and  spiritual  leaders,  when  they  perhaps  are  jnst  enough 
developed  to  become  learners  with  the  most  profit  to  themselves,  and 
with  regard  to  the  future  good  they  would  accomplish. 

But  it  ie  with  reference  to  our  clergy  that  we  would  particularly 
notice  this  tendency ;  and  we  ask,  would  not  a  severer  discipline,  and 
more  years  spent  in  preparation  to  preach  the  gospel,  furnish  the 
churches  with  a  more  efficient  ministry  ?  Never  did  those  who  stand 
upon  the  heights  of  Zion,  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  furnished  in 
all  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Our  pulpits  are  the  nigh  towers,  over- 
looking the  whole  hostile  camp;  and  from  which  the  sure  and  steady 
arm  may  draw  the  bow,  and  send  the  shafts  into  every  rank  of  the 
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King's  enemies.  Never  was  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  pulpit 
so  peryaded  and  penetrated  every  department  of  business,  and  all 
clashes  of  society.  It  is  felt  by  the  mercantile  men,  the  artisans,  the 
men  of  letters.  It  operates  outside  of  the  churches  in  the  world  of 
art,  science,  philosophy,  politics,  and  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
influences  of  the  country ;  and  therefore  the  importance  of  having 
this  influence  in  the  hands  of  men  trustworthy  and  tried ;  men  skilful 
and  strong,  prepared  to  war  a  good  warfare.  They  must  know  all 
the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  a^e,  and  what  chords  should  be  struck 
to  vibrate  in  every  part  They  must  look  out  over  the  land  as 
shepherds,  keeping  their  flocks  beside  all  waters,  and  upon  a  thousand 
hills.  They  must  stand  as  watchmen,  that  guard  the  city ;  and  from 
their  commanding  watch-towers,  look  out  for  those  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  business  upon  the  great  waters.  They  must 
know  also  how  to  detect  the  serpent,  when  in  his  most  subtle  devices 
he  would  tempt  with  fatal  fruit  from  off*  the  tree  of  knowledge;  and 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  the  manifold  speculations  that  beguile 
the  human  reason,  they  must  expose  that  philosophy,  ^'falsely  so 
called,"  and  oppose  it  with  those  sublime  truths  that  are  perceived 
by  faith  alone. 

And  the  preparation  for  this,  is  no  light  work.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  youth  has  spent  a  few  of  his  early  years  within  the  college 
walls,  that  he  is  master  of  a  few  rhetorical  flourishes,  and  a  few  of 
the  graces  of  oratory ;  he  should  have  formed  habits  of  severe  study, 
patient  investigation,  extensive  research,  intense  thought.  A  profound 
scholarship  is  by  no  means  the  highest  requisite  in  his  profession; 
yet  it  is  the  dust  that  forms  the  diamond,  and  we  do  say,  that  the 
more  thoroughly  taught,  and  truly  learned  are  the  men  who  minister 
to  us  in  holy  things,  the  less  of  false  glitter,  wearisome  ornament, 
and  contemptible  pedantry,  will  they  parade  in  their  discourses; 
and  it  is  only  worthy,  fit  and  honourable,  that  intellects  most 
strengthened,  minds  most  enriched,  should  be  those  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Christ. 

Among  the  young  men  who  come  out  and  take  their  places  in  the 
sacred  desk,  how  many  are  fully  grounded  and  settled  in  all  matters 
of  religious  faith  and  doctrine?  How  many  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, a  full  and  entire  persuasion  of  truth,  are  ready  with 
firmness  and  boldness  to  say  like  Luther,  "  Here  I  stand  ?"  Yet  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Reverently 
and  affectionately  must  they  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Teacher, 
and  experienced  in  their  own  hearts  the  power  of  those  great  doc- 
trines that  are  to  be  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds.  They  must  have  felt  in  their  own  souls  the  witness  of. 
the  spirit  to  all  they  would  teach,  and  have  known  something  of  those 
rich  spiritual  experiences,  those  high'  and  holy  communions,  from 
which  every  minister  should  come  prepared  to  stand  before  his  peo- 
ple; and  discerning  through  all  the  scholastic  and  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  doctrine,  its  life,  and  power,  and  spirit,  so  as  to  present 
instead  of  speculation  and  vain  philosophy,  what  is  the  sours  ex- 
perience, and  what  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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It  might  Beem  an  easy  thing  simply  to  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
JeanD.  But  to  find  it  preached  in  all  ita  simplicity  and  power,  are 
we  not  obliged  to  turn  to  those  who  have  made  it  their  earnest, 
patient,  Uborious  life-atudy,  until  now  their  brows  are  furrowed  and 
their  locks  are  gray?  They  have  found,  by  long  years  of  toil  and 
study,  and  sore  trial  often,  what  it  is  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth;  and  they  have  learned  what  is  that  expenditure  of  strength 
and  labour,  the  crucifixion  to  the  world  and  the  devotion,  by  which 
only,  the  man  of  God  may  come  to  preach  the  word  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

Young  men  should  so  feel  the  dignity,  and  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  this  call,  that  they  not  only  learn  to  labour^  but  also  they  be  willing 
to  wait.  Let  them  feel  the  necessity  of  calm  preparation  in  secret, 
while  their  powers  develope,  mature  and  ripen.  Let  them  not  so 
desire  to  be  seen  before  men,  that  they  hasten  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  the  unripe  fruits  of  their  own  spring  time,  so  that  when 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  full  ripe  clusters  of  autumn,  we  shall 
find  the  vine  has  been  spoiled. 

But  why  should  we  not  here  look  to  our  great  pattern  ?  Not  until 
his  human  nature  had  developed  into  its  full  maturity,  did  he  enter 
upon  the  great  work  of  his  life.  All  the  youthful  years  of  that  humble 
carpenter  s  son  are  hidden  in  silence.  Only  once,  when  the  Divine 
beauty  of  his  character  breaks  through  the  obscurity,  and  reveals  him 
leaving  the  seat  of  the  doctors  in  the  temple  and  following  his  parents 
to  Nazareth.  And  why  should  not  our  young  men  bo  content  to  wait 
for  maturer  years  and  riper  understanaings  before  they  enter  upon 
their  ministry  1  Then  let  them  come  before  us,  men  full  of  love  and 
zeal  and  godliness,  ready  to  fill  the  places  of  Whitfield  and  Edwards 
and  others  who  have  gone,  and  others  who  will  soon  go  from  these 
high  places  of  privilege  on  earth,  to  the  higher  places  of  kings  and 
priests  in  the  sanctuary  above.  We  may  not  know  how  the  inner  man 
out  of  weakness  has  been  made  strong,  how  great  thoughts  bare  been 
nursed  in  secret  places,  how  the  formless  void  of  energy  and  power 
has  been  concentrated  into  one  intense  and  burning  focus,  how  the 
Boul  has  gathered  its  strength  and  majesty  and  beauty,  marshaled  its 
shining  numbers,  and  connted  its  thousands  strong,  how  in  solitude  has 
grown  up  the  giant,  and  all  at  once  has  come  forth  the  strong  man 
armed, — but  when  such  do  appear  we  shall  say,  behold  the  Lord's 
anointed.  The  church  shall  find  those  to  guide  her  among  the  sons 
she  hath  brought  forth ;  and  her  pastors  shall  be  men  after  God's  own 
heart,  that  shall  feed  the  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 
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EXPOSITION    OF    HEBREWS,  VI.  4-6. 
Br  TB«  Rxv.  W.  M.  Smtthe,  A.  M.  Alabama. 

"Fob  it  IE  inipoiilble  to  m«w  igaio  anto  repcnUncs 
-  mil  bsTs  luted  of  the  htavenlj  girt,  and  nen  mide  part: 
tut<d  tha  good  word  oC  God,  a.od  the  pomn  of  the  kctiq  ui  come,  anu  jiri  ume  iium 
aiTRj,  leciDg  Ihe;  cnicif;  to  tbtmtelrca  tbs  Son  of  Ood  afreab,  uid  put  bin  to  u  ^b 

In  order  to  bo  a  aouad  interprotar  of  Scriptare,  we  Bhonld  be  well  ncqnvnted 
with  the  original  languages  in  which  it  was  written.  -  No  other  meaDine  is  le 
be  soDcht,  or  depended  upon  but  that  which  is  found  in  the  words  and  pnraiei 
themaclres,  as  the  inapircd  writer  emplojed  them. 

In  erery  case  we  should  take  the  doctrine  from  tho  Scripture,  rather  thin 
bring  one  lo  it.  The  injnry  which  the  Bible  haa  received  from  this  lource  a 
beyond  all  human  calculation.  Nothing  ig  too  abaurd  or  arbitrary  for  one  wto 
brings  the  words  of  God  to  the  touch-eUne  of  his  own  BpecuUtive  opinion!. 
He  triSes  with  heaven's  best  gift  to  man. 

Our  object  ia  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  rerses  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  subject  which  it  contains,  is  too  important,  and  too  extensive 
for  us  to  hopo  to  give  tn  a  few  pages  till  that  has  been  advanced  on  it  pra  and 
eon.  We  can  but  glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  opinions,  and  leave  tbe 
Sxfijele  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

The  great  contest  has  ever  been  between  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  each 
interpreting  it  according  to  his  views  about  foiling  front  grace. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself,  is,  of  ichom  docs  tbe  Apostle  speskT 
Are  they  real  Christians  J  Are  thoy  born  of  God,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  QhoatT  Some  have  supposed  they  were,  while  others  maintain,  that  tfaer 
were  only  those  who  had  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  and  blessings,  but  still 
were  unrcgenerated  in  soul,  and  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bonds  of  iuiquity. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  characteristics  of  tlicsc  persons  presented  by  the  Apostle, 
and  if  possible  discover  the  import  of  his  words  -.  They  "  had  bten  onee  tidight- 
end."  ^urriSimii — Syriac —  Those  who  once  deacendtd  into  baptism.  Dr.  Owen  in- 
forms U3  that  in  the  early  Church,  baptism  was  called  ^ntpt — illuminaluin, 
and  fn'iUtr  lo  enlighten,  was  used  for  to  baptize.  Neander  calls  the  baptismal 
candidates,  "  the  coinpeleiiles  fwn;«^H> "  because  they  needed  the  enlighteamg  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Coleman,  in  his  "Christian  Antiquities,"  saja: 
baptism  tg  called  "an  tUuminatii^ ot  ejdighUning  ordinanet." 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  scriptural  authoritv  for  the  ancient  opinion  tlial 
haplisjn  is  meant  here.  The  GrocK  word  has  a  higher  meaning.  It  is  used  io 
the  Now  Testament  to  designate  those  that  have  been  illuminati'd  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  enlightentd  in  the  eves  of  their  mind,  so  as  to  behold  the  beauty  of  aoli- 
nesB,  and  the  loveliness  of  heavenly  things.  The  verb,  from  which  it  comes,  is 
found  eleven  times  in  the  New  Testament.  We  will  mention  some  of  the  place!. 
John  i.  9.  That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  («uii!i']  every  man  that  Com- 
eth into  the  world,  Eph.  i.  13.  The  eves  of  your  understanding  being  enlight- 
ened, («#«r.i7^K.,)  &c.  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Who  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  (^uTiiaprcii)  through  the  gospel.  Ilcb.  s.  32.  But  call  to  remembrance  tbe 
former  days  in  which,  after  yc  wore  illuminated,  (^mnoOimt)  ye  endured  a  grea' 
fight  of  affliction.  Wo  see  from  the  above  pnsaaees,  (hat  the  word  means,  to  git 
light  or  knoidedge  bg  leaching,  to  he  iiislmdtd  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  so  mlo 
have  a  spiriiuaJ  appreheiuion  of  it,  in  all  ita  amjAitude.  Barnes  says—"  Light  in 
the  Scripture,  is  the  emblem  of  knowledge,  holiness  and  happiness,  and  there  is 
no  impropriety  here  in  understanding  it  in  reference  to  true  Christians." 
Stuart,  who  nearly  adopts  the  language  of  RosenmUller,  says — "  They  had  been 
taught  the  principles  or  doctrines  of  Christianity.    Thej  hod  enjoyed  tbe  means 
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of  ^;nM  »hieb  the  new  religion  ftSbrded.  The;  hod  experienced  ia  general, 
various  gifts  and  graces,  eitnordinary  influeacea.  bestowed  by  the  Spirit.  They 
had  cherished  the  hopce  which  the  promiaen  of  the  gospel  inspire.  The;  had 
witneued  those  special  miraculous  powers,  by  which  the  gospel  was  fully  shown 
to  be  a  religion  from  Ood.  Thus  they  had  tbc  fullest  cvidencQ,  itUernal  and 
exUrtuU,  of  the  diriae  origin  and  nature  of  the  ChriBtiiui  religion."  The  world 
without  the  gospel  is  full  of  darkncA&.  Ignorance,  fully,  and  superstition  &11  the 
Haul  of  man  ;  bo  has  no  light  to  guide  him  ia  the  vay  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
He  walks  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  spiritual  death,  until  Ood  gives  him 
light 

And  have  taiied  of  the  kearady  gift — Yimmylniwi  n  rift  Su^t,  Hi  i—tftrln.  Moat ' 
of  the  ancient  expositors,  and  many  of  the  modern,  understand  this  ia  the  sense 
of  the  mere  UuU  or  prrcepiiim  oftke  gift,  as  distinguished  from  ita  fuU  er^otfinent 
Dr.  Owen  contends  for  this  liew.  He  says  it  is  "  a  metaphorical  eipresBion^ 
eignifying  to  make  trial  or  eiporimenC  of,  not  eating,  much  less  turning  into 
Dourlshmcnt  For  its  nature  being  only  discerned  may  be  refused,  though  we 
like  its  relish  and  savour  on'  some  other  considerations."  Frofcsaor  Stuart,  of 
Andover,  is  of  an  opposite  opinion.  He  thinks  it  means  yiilt  fr\jo!/ment,  and 
treats  as  childish  the  interpretation  affiled  to  the  verb  by  the  generality  of  com- 
mentators. He  believes  the  use  of  the  ward  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  aa 
in  classic  writers,  is  utterly  opposed  to  such  a  rcSncment.  By  a  careful  exft- 
mination  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  ascertained  that  the  word  translated 
tatted  is  there  used  in  the  sense  of  to  tip  or  to  apjAy  to  the  palate  in  a  literal 
sense.  In  Matt,  zivii.  34,  it  ia  said,  that  when  vincgnr,  mingled  with  gall,  was 
offered  to  our  Lord  to  drink,  "when  he  had  laaied  (j-iuTi/nnn)  thereof,  he  would 
not  drink.  In  John  ii.  9,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  fume  use  of  the  verb 
to  latte.  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  (yiyirinnm)  the  \Tnter.  CoL  ii. 
21.  Touch  not,  taste  not  (rifoj],  handle  not  We  might  refer  to  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  same  usage  of  the  word;  but  these  examples 
from  the  New  Testament  may  suffice  to  prove,  that  when  taken  literally,  the 
word  may  bear  the  signiScation  assigned  to  it  by  many  commentators.  The 
term,  however,  is  employed  in  another  sense,  which  means  JitU  eiijot/iHeni.  See 
Mark  ix.  1.  Which  shall  not  taste  (yiiiupTii)  of  death  till  th^  have  seen  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  Luke  iz.  27.  Which  shall  not  fajfe(ri«nrr<>.)  of  death,  til!  they 
see  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  liv.  24.  None  of  those  men  which  were  bidden  shall 
(eule  (ynnr(i)  of  my  supper.  John  viii.  52.  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall 
never  taste  (yitnrai)  of  death.  Acts  x.  10.  And  he  became  very  hungry  and 
would  kave  eaten  (y™..9a.)-  Heb.  ii.  9.  He  (Christ)  by  the  grace  of  God  should 
fasie  [yiKinrai)  dcalh  for  every  man.  We  perceive  from  these  Scripture  tests  that 
tasting  of  the  heavenly  gift  is  a  metaphorical  eipression.  and  our  inquiry  now 
is.  whether  the  word  tasting  metaphorically  means  the  J'idl  enjoyment  or  experi- 
e-nce  of  the  gift,  or  no  more  than  a  flight  and  superficial  taste,  aa  distinguished 
from  the  eomplele  frvitioa.  The  result  of  our  invcsti};ation,  as  seen  above,  leads 
to  the  fact  that  tho  New  Testament  does  not  furnish  nn  example  of  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  tho  word,  precisely  analogous  to  the  case  under  review,  and  there- 
[lot,  from  the  Greek  Testament,  direeUy  prove  that  the  verb,  meta- 
"eaas  to  have  a  iliglU  perception  of  a  thing.  We  believe  that  it  is 
1  the  literal  and  metaphorical  sense.  In  this  way  we  alter  not  ita 
sign incat ion,  or  change  its  meaning.  We  hold  to  the  one  simple  interpretation, 
but  view  it  in  the  two  aspects  of  tiieral  and  figurative,  and  are  thus  brought  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  import  of  the  phrase.  In  what  particular  way  tha 
heavenly  gift  was  tasted,  is  not  stated  for  our  information.  They  may  have  per- 
ceived tho  eicellcnco  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  his  satisfaction, 
the  divinity  of  his  person,  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  character,  or  they  may 
have  been  healed  of  some  deadly  malady  by  his  heavenly  power.  Id  one  or 
more  of  these  senses  may  the  phrase  in  the  text  be  appropriately  used  of  the 
individuals  described.  They  bad  experienced  the  heavenly  gift,  or  had  learned 
its  nature  and  true  import. 

The  heaeenly  gift.  The  gitl  from  heaven,  or  which  pertains  to  heaven.  Barnes 
snys,  "  The  eipression  properly  means  saute  favour  or  gift  which  has  desoanded 
from  heaven,  and  may  refer  to  any  benefit  which  Qod  has  conferred  on  man  in 
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the  work  of  redemption.  It  might  include  the  plan  of  Balvation,  the  ibrgivenes* 
of  sins,  the  enligntening,  renewing,  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  any  of  the  graces  which  the  Spirit  imparts.''  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  Having 
received  (he  knowledge  ofscUvaiion  by  ihe  remission  ofsins^  through  the  day-spring 
which  from  on  high  had  visited  them ;  such  having  received  ChrUty  ike  heavenly  ffiji 
of  God's  infinite  love,  the  living  bread  that  came  down  from  JieacenJ'  Whitby, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  styled  by  our  Saviour  ti^i^  itoftmr  r»»  6m^ 
iJhe  gift  of  God.  John  iv.  10.  Thus  our  Saviour,  discoursing  of  baptism  by 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  regeneration  from  above  by  virtue  of  this  Spirit^ 
flaith  he  discoursed  ntfn  ru^  tnortftavitav^  of  heavenly  things.  John  iii.  12.  And  they  who 
were  sealed  with  the  spirit  of  promise  (£ph.  i.  13,)  are  said  to  be  blessed  with 
spiritual  blessings  e»  rots  hovfiavioti,  in  heavenly  things;  and  this  gift  was  immedi- 
ately imparted  by  imposition  of  hands.  Acts  viii.  17 ;  xix.  6."  Archbishop 
Tillotson  understands  by  it,  ih€  remission  of  sin,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Justin  Martyr,  Ireno^us,  and  Clement  Alex- 
andrinas,  understood  it  to  mean  the  remission  of  sins  conferred  in  baptism. 
Bengelius,  of  men's  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Another  writer,  **  Freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  grievous  superstitions  of  heathen- 
ism.'' Calvin,  '*  Gitstum  doni  codesiisy — quo  significat,  supra  naturam  et  mun- 
dum  esse,  quae  nobis  in  Christo,  conferuntur,  et  tamen  fide  gustari."  Owen  and 
Scott  consider  the  words  to  express,  what  the  Apostle  afterwards  calls,  being 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  this  sense,  the  one  clause  of  the  verse  is 
exegetical  of  the  other.  Pool  observes,  "  Many  by  the  gift  of  God  here  under- 
stand Christ,  whom  God  gave  to  the  world,  and  who  is  the  greatest  gift  that  God 
ever  gave  to  the  world." 

What  now  are  we  to  understand  by  the  heavenly  gift  f  When  doctors  disagree, 
who  is  to  decide  ?  Let  us  come  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony  of  God.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Apostle  meant  some  special  gift  from  heaven.  The  article  r^  limits 
it  to  something  peculiar.  And  what  view  will  suit  the  whole  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture better,  than  to  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  tlu  heavenly  gift,  the  sent 
of  God,  a  gift  without  which,  neither  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  the  offer  of  eternal  salva- 
tion would  ever  have  been  made.  Emanuel,  God  with  us,  is  heaven's  best  gift 
to  men.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever bclieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  John  iii.  IG. 
"  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  ( gave  him  up)  for  us  alL" 
Rom.  viii.  32.  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  &c.  John  iv.  10.  Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift.  2  Cor.  ix.  15.  But  as  no  heresy  is  involved 
in  either  view,  we  think  it  is  immaterial  which  one  is  adopted.  Both  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  pre-eminent  gifts  of  heaven.  The  one  given  to 
die  for  the  sins'  of  the  world,  the  other  given  to  lead  the  soul  into  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  holiness,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  blessed  immortality  beyond  the 
grave. 

The  next  clause  which  demands  our  attention  is,  have  been  made  partakers 
finxovi  oi  the  Holy  Ghost.  Grotius,  Bloomfield,  and  many  others,  understand 
this  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  gifts  of  healing,  prophesy, 
and  tongues,  were  often  bestowed  by  the  Apostles,  when  they  laid  their  hands  on 
the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  whom  they  baptized.  Now,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  opposed  to  Ecclesiastical  history,  to  assert  that  none  but 
the  truly  regenerate  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  We 
have  many  examples  of  wicked  men  possessing  these  heavenly  powers.  "Many 
will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lora,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and 
in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works. 
And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity.  Matt.  vii.  22-r-23.  Barnes  thinks,  "  This  view  is  not  necessary, 
and  does  not  accord  well  with  the  general  description  here,  which  evidently  per- 
tains to  the  mass  of  those  whom  the  Apostle  addressed."  Owen  says,  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  received,  either  as  to  his  personal  inhabitation^  or  to  his 
spiritual  operation.  In  the  first  way  the  world  cannot  receive  him,  ( John  xiv.  17.,) 
where  the  world  is  opposed  to  true  believers,  and  therefore  these  here  intended, 
were  not  in  that  sense  partakers  of  him."  The  learned  Dr.  here  takes  for  granted, 
that  these  persons  were  not  true  Christians.    We  think  that  he  ought  to  have 
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proved  tb'rs  point.  "  Hia  operationi  respect  hia  ^ifta.  So  to  partake  of  him,  ii 
Wi  hftve  a  share,  part,  or  portion,  in  what  ha  dwtributes  by  way  of  tpiribiat 
Kifte."  CaWin  aa^a,  "Apostolns  yoeat  partieipalionem  Spirilla,  quia  is  est,  qui 
ODienique  dtBtribuit,  prout  lult,  quioquid  est  lucia  et  mtelligcntiae,  aine  qua 
neno  Potest  dicere  Dominum  Jesum  ( 1  Cor.  lii.  3.)  qni  nobis  aperit  ociiloa  men- 
tja,  quia  patefacit  Dei  areana."  Dr.  A,  Clarke,  "  The  Spirit  himaelf  witneas- 
ing  with  tlieiT  spirits,  that  they  were  the  childroQ  of  Gud,  and  thas  assurini; 
tiiem  of  Qod'fl  mercy  towards  them,  aid  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  atonement,  throu^ 
which  they  had  received  such  blossings."  Mnokinght,  "Made  partakers  of 
the  ^ifts  of  the  iloly  Ghost  at  their  baptism."  Whut  gifia  !  We  wish  the  Dr. 
kad  informed  ua.  Waa  it  the  gift  of  baptismal  regeneration,  that  figment  of  po- 
pish euperatition.  Whitby,  "Partakera  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  down  from 
tteaveo,  and  conferred  on  them  by  the  ioipoBition  of  hands." 

In  conclusiim,  on  this  point,  is  it  not  a  matt<^r  of  doubt,  whether  any  persou  con 
be  made  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  except  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  expreaaion. 
NoBe  eon  be  partakers  of  his  giftB,  but  those  to  whom  be  himself  will  impart 
them.  Tbe  Spirit  wae  imparted  without  taeaauro  to  the  apoatlcs,  and  other 
believers,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  "And  Ood,  whieh  knowcth  the  hearts,  bare 
thera  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  be  did  unto  us.  And  put  oa 
difference  between  us  and  them,  purifying  their  heart  by  faith,"  Acts  iv.  8,  9. 
We  coDclode  from  this,  that  when  the  Spirit  is  given  in  the  above  manner,  it  il 
(ts  cvtdeneo  that  the  recipient  ia  accepted  and  approved  by  his  Ueavenly  Father. 
If  this  is  not  true,  how  are  we  to  know,  that  we  have  au  interest  in  the  great  plaa 
of  redeeming  love  ? 

And  have  tasted  t/ie  good  Kord  of  God,  Here  the  word  ytnrgfitrstt  is  Gonstraed 
with  another  ease  than  that  which  followa  it  in  the  precediog  verse.  The  same 
naage  is  found  in  daisictUQree^.  According  to  man^,  the  expreasion,  the  uiord 
of  Qed,  means  the  Gospel.  Others  make  it  rather,  sign iiy  prom ue  in  this  passage, 
jutit  as  it  decs  in  Luke  ii.  29.  Lord  letteat  thou  thy  acrvnnt  depart  in  peace, 
•ooording  to  thy  word,  {or  promise.)  Theodoret  very  briefly  eipreaaea  tbe  mean- 
ing thus :  "The  promise  of  God  given  in  tbe  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled  in  the 
New."  ThephmseappearstehaTeareferenceto  Jer.  xxix.  lO.zzxiii.  14,wherea 
eorresponding  Hebrew  expreseion  occurs,  and  which  shonld  be  translated,  "good 
promise." 

They  bad  also  tastodof  tbe  powers  of  the  world  to  come — Impiit  n  ftu^trr,  iisrts. 
Clarke  says, "  These  words  are  understood  tKo  ways.  1.  The  powers  of  the  world  to 
«OBie  may  refer  to  the  stupendous  miracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  gospel, 
tbe  gospel  dicponeatioa  being  the  v>orld  to  come  in  tlie  Jewish  phraseology,  and 
that  tcrt^is  is  often  taken  for  a  mighty  aork  or  tRtrade  is  plain  from  v^rioua  paH> 
«f  the  gospels.  All  hie  rairaclea  Jceus  Christ  did  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and 
tbuB  they  bad  tbe  highest  evidence  tbey  could  have,  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah.  2,  The  vorda  have  been  aupposcd  to  apply  to  those  communica- 
tioDS  »mA  foretastes  of  eternal  blessedness,  or  of  the  jays  of  ikt  m>rld  to  come, 
which  they  who  are  justified  tbroagh  the  blood  of  the  covenant.,  and  walk  fi^ith- 
fuUy  with  their  God,  experienee."  The  Doctor  thinks  the  frst  opinion  is  tha 
bett«r  founded. 

Let  us  briefly  investigate  the  import  of  Ae  phrase,  the  "  world  to  come."  This 
phrase  is  ambiguous.  Titers  ore  two  modes  of  interpreting  it,  each  of  which  has 
Its  advocates.  We  will  attempt  to  settle  their  respective  claims.  The  gospd 
ditpeiitaiion  according  to  some  expositors,  is  meant  by  the  world  to  come,  or  age 
M  come,  for  we  may  take  either  rendering  ;  whilst  in  the  opinion  of  oUiers  not  lesa 
learDod,the_^rfureieorW,tteKwM  qfler  the  refumnr/ion,  is  intended.  Scbleusuer 
«troogly  contends  that  it  never  has  the  fanner  meaning.  He  believes  that  the 
New  Testament  presents  no  example  of  its  occurrence  in  the  sense  of  the  gospel 
■ape.  The  actual  usage  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  sanction  such  exposition. 
The  advocates  ot  the  other  view,  maintain  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
■peak  of  their  own  dispensation  as  tAis  age,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  aj 
the  age  to  some.  If  his  opinion  is  correcC,  then  the  "powers  of  the  world  te  come," 
according  to  Script*ire  iaiwn,  must  be  the  eiternill  operations  of  the  Holy  Qhost  j 
Til  ■.  tbe  gifts  of  hewing,  of  costing  out  devils,  and  the  working  of  miracles.  But 
if  we  adopt  the  interpretation  that  "  tbe  world  to  come"  neaoa  the  ftOtare  worid 
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or  theyu/r/r«  state  of  maiilind,  we  are  preTcnted  from  taking  the  word  jx>irer^  in 
the  sense  of  miracles,  which  it  frequentlj  has  io  the  New  TcstanioDt.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  miracles  of  heaven  or  hell.  The  pacers  of  the  teorld 
io  come,  we  understand  to  mean  the  influences  of  a  future  stiite  or  the  beneficial 
influences  exerted  on  the  mind  by  the  faithful  representation  of  the  state  of 
retribution,  in  which  eycry  soul  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  We  may  refer  io  the  case  of  Felixt  as  afiordiDg  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  particular.  When  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentilee 
reasoned  before  him  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  the 
proud  governor  trembled,  lie  felt  something  of  the  power  of  the  world  to  come. 
Judas  also  felt  the  power  of  the  world  to  come,  in  his  guilty  conscience, 
when  he  returned  the  price  of  blood,  and  afterwards,  in  despair  and  remorse 
went  and  hanged  himself.  Many,  we  believe,  at  the  present  day,  bj  this 
motive  arc  kept  from  a  life  of  wickedness,  and  powerfully  impelled  to  the 
performance  ot  religious  duties.  The  phrase,  we  think,  principally  refers  to  the 
operation  of  fear,  arising  out  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Not  only  had  the 
persons  described  by  the  Apostle  been  influenced  by  the  consoling  promises  of 
the  word  of  God,  but  their  fears  had  been  awakened  by  the  solemn  and  terrible 
realities  of  eternity.  Their  hopes  had  been  elevated  by  the  one ;  their  fears  had 
been  incited  by  the  other.  The  precious  promises  of  Christ  Jesus  had  imparted 
comfort  and  joy  to  every  faculty  of  their  souls,  whilst  futurity,  by  the  truth  and 
terror  of  its  unwitnessed  scenes,  powerfully  influenced  their  emotions  of  fear,  and 
pictured  to  their  imagination  the  horrors  of  the  world  of  despair. 

If  they  shall  fall  away — km,  napantofrof.  We  consider  these  words  badly  trans- 
lated in  our  received  version.  The  translators  appear  to  have  followed  Beza, 
who  inserted  si  (if)  that  the  text  might  not  seem  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  Vulgate  and  Calvin  translate  them,  *^  £t  pro- 
lapsi  sunt.''  Syriac,  "  Qui  rursum  paccaverunt.''  Castalio,  *^£t  tamen  relabun- 
tur."  Wall,  in  his  note  on  this  verse,  says,  "  I  know  of  none  but  Beza,  whom 
the  English  translators  could  follow.''  The  preceding  verbs  are  rightly  rendered 
in  the  past  time  (being  aorists)  and  certainly  wapantanyrai  being  an  aorist,  ought 
likewise  to  have  been  translated  in  the  past  time,  instead  of  the  future.  The 
words  then  would  have  been  best  rendered,  and  yet  have  Jallen  away  or  aposta- 
tized, that  is  from  Chrisiianityj  and  voluntarily  renounced  it,  relapsing  either  into 
heathenism  or  Judaism.  We  cannot  agree  with  Macknight,  when  he  states  that 
the  verb  here  employed  signifies  literally,  have/alleti  down.  It  properly  means  to 
fall  aside,  implying  deviation,  or  departure  from  the  right  path  of  doctrine  and 
of  duty.  See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon.  The  renunciation  of  Christianity, 
thus  attributed  to  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  another  name  for 
active  and  open  hostility  to  the  religion  of  Christ  our  Lord.  The  Greek  word 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Barnes  says,  "  It  is  material  to 
remark  here  that  the  Apostle  does  not  say  that  any  true  Christian  ever  had  fallen 
awa^.  lie  makes  a  statement  of  what  would  occur  on  the  supposition  that  such 
a  thing  should  happen/'  When  God  said,  "  If  the  heavens  above  can  be  mea- 
suftd,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  searched  out  beneath,  I  will  also  cast  off 
the  seed  of  Israel,"  he  did  not  mean  that  the  thing  supposed  was  possible  for  man, 
but  the  contrary.  And  also  when  the  Apostle  tells  the  shipwrecked  crew,  "  Ex- 
cept ye  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved,"  it  did  not  imply  that  God  did  not 
intend  to  save  them.  The  very  contrary  was  the  fact,  for  the  angel  of  God  had 
told  him  that  he  must  appear  before  Caesar,  and  that  God  had  given  him  all  his 
companions.  God  had  determined  to  save  them,  but  not  in  opposition  to  all  the 
means  consistent  with  his  holy  purpose.  If  God  has  determined  that  his  saints 
shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  will  keep  them  from  apostasy,  and  this  not  by 
absolute  force,  but  by  making  them  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 
^  Now,  what  is  the  danger  to  which  these  persons  are  exposed,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  apostatize.  It  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance. 
A.ivyaroi'  xaXiv  dvoKaivi^tur  tis  furavotai^.  Mocknight  translates  the  passage.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  again  by  repentance.  This  rendering  of  tis  is  very  unusual, 
and  we  are  almost  certain  that  out  of  the  1500  times  that  this  preposition  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Dr.  could  not  select  one  instance  in  which  it  is 
legitimately  translated  as  he  has  done  it. 
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The  repentance  here  mentioned  ia  tbftt  which  is  aa  evidence  of  a  change  of 
bcdrt.  It  is  the  first  atop  whteh  a  sinner  must  t>ka  in  oTder  tn  return  to  his 
offended  Ood.  Mcima  in  the  New  Testament,  with  respect  nnto  Qod,  Bignifiea 
a  i^acious  chnnjrc  of  miiiil  on  coapel  principles  and  promiaes,  leading  the  whole 
sunl  into  cQDversiun  unto  its  Maker.  (  This  ia  the  beginning  and  entrane«  of 
our  turning  unto  God.  The  IIolj  Spirit  is  the  great  agent  iii  this  work.  Man 
is  unwilling  nnd  unable  to  change  his  condition,  lie  is  bound  in  the  prison- 
house  of  BID  and  Satan.  He  is  destitute  of  all  gracious  afTnctions — his  heart  is 
desperately  wicked,  and  be  sever  would  exercise  godlj  sorrow  for  bis  offenoee, 
unless  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  would  renew  his  soul,  and  turn  his  desires 
from  sin  unto  holiness.  In  what  seuse  then  is  God  unable  to  renew  the  soul, 
if  it  should  fall  awaj  T  With  Ood  all  things  are  posaiblri.  Who  ca&  resist  his 
will  ?  If  It  is  iiapuBsible  to  renew  those  who  have  fallen  away,  it  is  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  his  will,  and  not  in  accordance  with  his  plane  of  moral  govern- 
ment, or  tlie  grand  scheme  of  redeeming  love.)  Barnes  says,  the  word  ayatn,  •iiii» — 
confirms  the  upinion  that  they  wore  (rue  Christians  of  whom  the  Apostle  is  peak- 
ing. They  had  once  repented,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  them  to  this 
state  agaiii.  This  declaration  ie  to  be  rend  in  connciioa  with  the  first  clause  of 
verse  4. 

Owen  says,  "  It  may  be  contrary  to  the  holiness,  and  righteousness,  and  gloi^ 
«f  God,  as  the  Suprohe  Ruler  of  the  world,  to  have  any  mercy  on  them,"  seeing 
they  crucify  to  themselTes  the  Son  of  Qod  afresb,  and  puthim  to  an  open  shame. 
Seeing  is  not  in  the  Qreek,  though  the  sense  requires  it.  The  Greek  literally 
U,  "  having  crucified  to  themselves  the  son  of  Qod."  Raphelius  and  Alberti  have 
Bhowed  that  the  word  iKUTrmBirrt  rendered  "  crucify  afresh,"  simply  means, 
having  crucified,  and  that  the  word  afresh  is  supplied  by  the  trauslators,  without 
any  authority.  Chrysoslom,  Tindal,  Coverdale,  lieia,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  raan^ 
others,  translate  it  according  to  the  Eogtish  rendering.  The  word  n^rraBfBw,  is 
an  intensive  word  and  the  inUntUy  is  indicated  by  the  particle  i'i  which  fre- 
quently implies  repetition,  like  re  in  Latin.     See  Swing's  Qr.  Lex.  Glasgow  Ed. 

On  the  authority  of  this  text,  the  Novatians  cicluded  from  their  communion 
those  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Biodetian  persecution,  delivered  up  their  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  renounced  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  word 
Unnit,  to  liaxHltiet,  Tyndol  renders  "as  concerning  themaelvea."  Grotins,  we 
think,  has  given  the  proper  sense.  "  They  do  it  for  themtdva,"  They  make 
the  not  their  own  to  their  own  iniury.  They  do  that  in  their  apostasy,  which 
the  Jews  did  in  the  wickednass  of  ilieir  souls,  and  they  show  plainly,  that  had 
they  been  present  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  crucified,  they  would  have 
joined  in  the  heliish  act.  The  Jowa  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  through  igno- 
rance and  unbelief.  But,  if  these  should  &11,  vii,  apostatise,  they  would  do  it 
understand! ngly.  and  therefore  would  incur  a  greater  damnation.  "  For  if  wo  sin 
wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 

And  put  him  to  an  open  thame.  Make  him  a  public  example,  or  hold  him  np 
as  worthy  of  death  on  the  cross.  That  ie,  they  show  openly  that  they  judge 
Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  cruel  death  which  he  Buffered.  They 
join  willingly  with  his  murderers  in  the  cr^,  "  crucify  him,  crucify  him."  A 
great  part  of  the  crime  attending  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  consisted  in 
exhibiting  him  to  the  gnze  of  the  multitude  oa  one  deserving  the  death  of  a  male- 
factor ;  as  an  impostor  who  merited  the  most  cruel  treatment. 

A  veiT  important  question  now  presents  itself  for  solutiou.  It  is  tbia:  Will 
a  true  Christian  ever  loll  away  from  grace,  and  finally  be  lost  ?  We  anawer,  ko. 
Uis  life  ia  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  given  unto  him 
eternal  life,  and  he  shall  never  perish  ;  neither  shall  any  pluck  him  out  of  the 
Saviour's  hands.  We  have  no  evidence  that  one  has  ever  fallen  away,  who  was 
ft  true  disciple  of  Christ.  The  means  which  God  employs  to  preserve  his  people 
from  apostasy  have  been  completely  effectual.  All  that  are  truly  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  persevere  in  holiness  unto  eternal  life.  There  ie  no  inti- 
mation in  the  Bible  that  God  will  ever  ^v»  back  the  rescued  captive.    If  be  had 
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power  to  take  bim  from  the  arch  enemy,  he  has  power  to  keep  him  until  the  day 
of  final  retribution.  A  change  of  heart  in  every  case  seals  the  soul  for  etemal 
blessedness.  We  readily  grant  that,  if  the  Christian  were  left  to  himself,  be 
would  apostatize  and  perish ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  kept  through  faith 
unto  salvation.  The  most  exalted  and  holy  man  on  earth  would  most  surely  fall 
and  perish,  were  it  not  for  the  rich  provisions  of  grace.  Leave  him  to  himself, 
and  his  eternal  destruction  is  inevitable.  Many  who  appear  to  be  ChristianB, 
fall  and  are  finally  lost ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  genuine  converts  will  apos- 
tatize. It  is  a  distinguishing  trait  in  God's  children,  that  they  draw  not  back 
unto  perdition,  but  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  Calvin  says,  '*  If  any  one 
ask  why  the  Apostle  makes  mention  of  such  apostasy,  when  he  addresses  believers, 
JideleSy  I  answer  that,  hereby,  their  danger  may  be  seasonably  pointed  out,  so 
that  they  may  take  heed  to  themselves.''  And  Stuart  answers  the  same  question 
by  saying,  *** Because  God  treats  Christians  as  free,  rational  agents,  and  guards 
them  against  defection,  not  by  physical  power,  but  by  a  moral  mean  adapted  to 
their  natures,  and  whatever  views  may  be  adopted  in  explanation  of  this  subject, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Christians  are  to  bo  solemnly  and  earnestly  VHimed 
against  the  danger  of  apostasy  and  consequent  final  perdition." 

The  verses  under  consideration  give  no  countenance  to  the  belief  that  a  true 
believer  will  become  a  final  apostate.  They  at  most  only  contain  a  supposition 
of  the  saints  falling — et  suppositio  nil  ponit  in  esse,  a  supposition  puis  nothing  in 
heingj  proves  no  matter  of  fact,  nor  can  it  be  concluded  from  anything  advanced 
that  any  such  have  fallen  away.  At  most,  says  Dr.  Gill,  in  his  '*  Cause  of  God 
and  Truth,''  the  verses  are  only  expressive  of  the  danger  Christians  are  in,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  restoring  them  when  fallen  even  partially ;  a  total  and  final 
falling  away  being  prevented  by  the  grace  and  power  of  God. 

This  Scripture  is  often  used,  and  seems  to  contiudict  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints ;  and  Whitby  says,  '*  The  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  final  departure 
of  true  believers  and  penitents  from  the  faith  is  fully  contiuncd  in  these  words." 
We  hold  to  the  opposite  opinion.  We  believe  they  give  not  the  least  sanction  to 
such  a  doctrine  when  rightly  translated,  but  on  the  contrary,  sustain  the  very 
opposite.  There  are  two  sorts  of  enlightened  persons,  some  who  are  savingly 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  see  their  lost  state  and  condition,  their  need 
of  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  their  interest  in  it,  who  shall 
never  perish ;  others  are  enlightened  only  into  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
some  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  preach  them  unto  others,  and  yet  are 
entirely  destitute  of  the  saving  grace  of  God.  When  such  fall  away,  they  afford 
no  proof  of  the  apostasy  of  real  and  true  believers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  more  on  this  subject  may  consult  Owen's  incomna- 
rable  exposition  of  the  Hebrews — a  work  full  of  rich  and  varied  knowledge.  He 
is  full  on  this  point,  but  maintains  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  concerning 
real  believers.  He  rather  leans  to  the  other  opinion.  So  in  effect  do  Doddridge, 
Rosenmllller,  Bloomfiold,  and  Ernesti.  Rosenmllller  refers  to  Heb.  x.  26,  for 
an  example  of  such  as  are  here  spoken  of,  and  understands  the  Apostle  as  sayingt 
he  would  not  for  such  repeat  the  first  elements  of  religion,  presuming  it  would 
be  in  vain,  such  men  being  like  bad  ground,  on  which  whatever  is  sown  is 
thrown  away. 
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AN  INSTRUCTTVB  LESSON  TO  PARENTS. 
[Continued  from  page  79.] 

III4   The  Application — an  instructive  lesson  to  parents. 

By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved 
with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house.  This  was  a 
work  of  faith,  of  great  labour,  immense  cost,  trying  sacrifices,  patient, 
self-denial,  and  it  exposed  him  to  scorn  and  derision;  and  yet  it  was 
a  successful  work,  and  most  happy  in  its  results ;  his  family  were 
saved  and  enriched  by  it. 

Now  in  all  this,  Noah,  under  divine  instruction,  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  really  acted  AS  A  parent  ;  he  built  the  ark  to  save  his  house, 
and  God  rewarded  him  with  success.  And  from  this  parents  may 
learn  that  the  efforts  they  put  forth,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make,  and 
the  expense  they  incur,  for  the  best  good  of  their  children,  for  their 
INSTRUCTION  AND  SALVATION,  are  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  happy 
results.  Yes,  parent,  these  efforts,  and  sacrinces,  and  expenses,  and 
instructions,  and  prayers,  ^vQJust  building  an  ark  for  the  saving  of 
your  house;  and  God  may  permit  you  to  rejoice  in  witnessing  the 
happy  results ;  or,  if  you  see  them  not  in  this  world,  you  may  see 
them,  and  rejoice  over  them  for  ever,  in  the  next ! 

I.  The  great  work  of  parents  is  to  save  their  households,  Tl^is 
was  Noah's  work,  and  to  accomplish  it  he  built  the  ark.  He  preached 
to  others,  2  Pet.  ii.  5.,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  not  one  ever  repented 
and  reformed  under  his  ministry ;  but  he  saved  his  own  family.  So 
parents  are  to  labour  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  their  house- 
holds. Their  families  are  committed  to  them^  and  they  are  respon- 
sible for  their  souls  !  God  blesses  children  through  their  parents,  just 
as  he  saved  Noah's  family  through  him.  His  blessings  run  in  the 
line  of  the  covenant.  He  is  the  God  of  his  people  and  of  their  offspring. 
This  imposes  serious  obligations  upon  parents,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  their  great  encouragement.  The  parent  is  the  head  of  his  family ; 
his  children  are  embraced  with  him  in  the  covenant ;  and  hence  the 
parent  is  to  instruct  the  child  and  labour  for  its  salvation ;  and  ho 
may  hope  for  happy  results  because  God  owns  his  covenant  and 
honours  it,  dispenses  blessings  in  the  line  of  it,  and  blesses  the  children 
through  the  parent.     The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children. 
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Acta  ii.  S9.  "I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." 
Gen.  xvii.  7.     Gal.  iii.  14,  29. 

II.  Hence  again,  the  promises  of  God  secure  happy  results  to 
PARENTAL  FAITHFULS  ESS.  "  Train  Up  »  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  Prov.  xxii.  6 ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  catechise  a  child  in  hia 
may — train  up,  catechise,  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  wfaca 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  God  encourages  parents  to  fidelity 
by  promising  them  success  in  their  work.  On  the  contrary,  parental 
unfaithfulness  ia  visited  with  his  severe  displeasure.  Hannah  devoted 
her  Samuel  to  God;  he  accepted  the  gift;  and  she  lived  to  see  the 
happy  fruits  of  her  faith  and  zeal,  1  Sam.  i.  27,  28;  ii.  18—21. 
Eli,  though  he  reproved,  restrained  not  his  sons;  they  hecame  bold 
in  their  wickedness;  and  the  unhappy  father  heard  of  both  their 
deaths  in  one  dtiy  !  1  Sam.  ii.  23,  24 ;  iii.  12,  VA ;  iv.  17.  It  ia  & 
fearful  thing  to  trifle  with  the  threatenings  of  God;  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  confide  in  his  promises,  for  they  are  all  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus.     2  Cor.  i.  20. 

3.  Id  view  of  these  promises,  and  of  the  warnings  and  instructions 
of  scripture,  the  training  of  children  for  God  m  a  work  OF  FAITH, 
and  requires  labour,  time,  thought,  expense,  and  sacrifices. 

It  ia  a  work  of  faith.  We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  their  future; 
whether  they  shall  live  or  die;  whether  they  shall  have  health,  or 
pine  in  sickness;  whether  they  shall  be  happy  and  useful,  or  misera- 
ble and  degraded.  It  is  all  unseen  as  yet,  as  was  the  flood  to  ^oah  ; 
but  we  are  warned  of  God  in  regard  to  some  things:  we  know  they 
hare  minds  which  should  be  improved,  and  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost; 
we  know  they  arc  sinners  and  need  new  hearts,  and  must  he  born 
again  or  perish  ;  that  (hey  must  have  an  interest  in  Jesus  Christ  or  be 
lost;  we  know  that  they  may  be  useful  here,  and  that  they  must  be 
happy  or  miserable  hereafter.  God  has  made  known  our  duty.  He 
says,  "bring  thera  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;" 
CATECHISE  tliem  in  the  way  they  should  go,  both  as  to  faith  and  prac- 
tice; try  to  fit  thera  for  usefulness;  try  to  prepare  them  for  heaven; 
try  to  save  their  souls.  Eph.  vi.  4,  Prov.  xxii,  6.  And  he  has  given 
us  promises  oi  succest,  promises  of  happy  RESULTS,  and  we  mnsljiUt 
go  forward  trusting  in  his  word.  Duty  is  ours;  results  are  his ;  the 
future  of  our  children  is  his,  shaped  though  it  may  be  by  our  culture 
under  his  providence  and  grace.  Ours  is  a  work  of  faith,  a  labour  of 
love! 

For  the  proper  training  of  children  requires  labour.  We  cannot 
build  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  our  house  without  eff'ort.  And  the 
parent  here  must  do  his  own  work ;  he  cannot  turn  it  off  upon 
others;  he  cannot  commit  it  entirely  to  the  common-school  teacher, 
nor  to  the  parochial-school  teacher,  nor  to  the  Sabbath-school  teacher, 
Dor  to  all  those  combined.  He  may  call  in  their  aid;  he  may  use 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  the  school,  as  means  and  as  helps,  but 
still  be  has  his  own  work  to  do,  and  he  must  do  it — HB  must  do  it  ; 
be  must  catechise  his  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  He  is 
respoQBible  for  their  bbliqious  instruction,  and  he  must  teach  them. 
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This  ^ill  require  labour ;  it  wilt  reqoire  effort,  personal  effort,  perse- 
vering  effort.  No  doubt  Noah  called  in  aid  in  building  the  ark ;  he 
had  his  carpenters,  hut  he  had  to  oyersee  the  work  himself,  and  la- 
bour at  it  too.  So  the  parent  may  call  in  aid,  but  he  cannot  escape 
from  personal  responsibility ;  he  must  put  forth  personal  effort  in  the 
training  of  his  children.     It  will  require  labour  on  his  part. 

It  will  also  require  time  and  thought,  and  attention,  and  expense. 
It  took  Noah  a  great  while  to  build  the  ark ;  and  parents  cannot 
train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  without  devoting 
time  to  it.  They  must  also  think  about  it,  and  attend  to  it ;  nor 
must  they  shrink  from  expense.  How  much  Noah  spent  to  save  hia 
house !  And  how  happy  the  results !  How  well  invested  I  Parents 
are  too  saving  of  expense  in  the  education  of  their  children.'  A 
good  education,  pervaded  by  the  religious  elements,  ia  the  very  best 
thing  they  can  give  them.  Hence,  what  is  spent  in  sustaining  schools, 
academies  and  colleges,  is  well  invested  ;  and  the  parent  who  thinks 
to  save  his  house  without  expense,  indulges  an  idle  dream. 

And  he  must  make  gacrijtcet.  He  must  deny  himself  for  the  good 
of  bis  children ;  and  if  heed  be  suffer,  that  he  may  have  the  means 
to  furnish  his  children  with  what  is  needful  for  their  instruction,  for 
their  preparation  for  usefulness  and  for  heaven.  In  this  sinful  world 
no  great  good  was  ever  yet  accomplished  without  effort,  self-denial, 
and  sacrifice ;  and  no  parent  who  has  at  heart  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  culture  of  his  children,  will  shrink  from  self-denials  and 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 

4.  And,  thus  enlisting  in  this  work  of  faitb,  the  training  of  his 
children,  the  saving  of  his  house,  he  may  hope  to  succeed.  Blessed 
BESULTS  may  be  expected  from  God's  past  dealings  with  his  people, 
and  from  his  covenant-faithfulness.  The  history  of  the  Church 
shows  that  faithful  efforts  on  the  part  of  parents  to  save  their  house, 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Christian  nurture  in  the  family  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  salvation.  In  ita  very  nature  it 
is  adapted  to  exert  a  subduing  and  a  controlling  power  j  and  then 
God's  promise  secures  its  succeas.  Ita  results  flow  from  its  adapta- 
tion and  from  God's  superadded  blessing.  No  wonder  therefore,  that 
the  faithful  parent  may  rejoice  in  hope  gf  cheering  results  from  hia 
toils,  sacrifices  and  prayers  1  And  not  only  may  he  rejoice  in  hope, 
hut  in  fruition  too.  &Iany,  very  many  have  already  thus  rejoiced ; 
and  with  becoming  faithfulness  and  prayer,  the  whole  multitude  of 
believing  parents  might  thus  rejoice ;  every  house  would  he  a 
church ;  and  tbe  house  would  be  the  place  where  our  children  would 
be  bom  into  the  kingdom  !  Richard  Baiter  said,  "  That  if  pious 
education,  family  worship,  parental  instruction,  and  a  holy  example, 
were  properly  regarded  by  parents,  even  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 

would  not  be  the  most  common  means  of  conversion The  great 

mass  of  the  pious  now  on  earth  is  made  up  of  those,  who  from 
childhood  have  been  taught  the  ways  of  God." 

5.  In  view  of  the  Buocess  then,  in  view  of  the  blessed  and  happy 
results,  let  me  urge  and  entreat  all  parents  to  use  their  time  and 
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talentt,  and  propertt/,  in  the  right  training  of  their  ehUdren,  in  build- 
ing an  ark  to  the  saving  of  their  house !  Here  is  the  d0TY — a  noA 
of  faith — train  your  childrea  for  God  !  Here  are  the  results — the 
happy  fruits  of  your  labour — the  salvation  of  your  families  !  la  not 
this  a  sufficient  return  for  your  time  devoted  to  this  vork  ?  Is  it  not 
ft  sufficient  reward  for  your  attention  and  your  talentt  devoted  to  it? 
And  is  it  DOt  a  sufficient  return  for  the  money  invested  in  it? 
Money  !  what  is  that  in  comparison  with  the  eoul  ?  Honey  !  what 
.  is  it  to  the  saving  of  your  house  ?  Why,  it  often  happens  with  us, 
just  as  it  did  with  Noah,  that  the  only  part  of  our  property  which  we 
may  he  said  to  save,  is  just  that  we  use  in  the  education  of  onr 
children,  and  in  the  service  of  God  !  Many  would  think  it  hard  to 
give  half  their  property  to  the  cause  of  benevolence ;  and  yet  when 
they  are  gone,  the  whole  of  it  is  frequently  wasted.  Many  would 
think  it  hard  to  give  half  their  estate  to  the  lawyers ;  and  yet  it  often 
80  happens  that  they  get  a  good  share  of  it.  How  much  better  to 
use  our  property  as  Noah  did,  in  building  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  our 
house ;  in  benefitting  and  blessing  oor  children,  and  making  them 
blessings  to  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  in  sustaining  gospel  instiia- 
tions  and  the  schemes  of  benevolence  where  we  live,  and  in  Bending 
abroad  over  the  earth  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  How  much 
better  to  use  our  property  aright  while  we  live,  than  to  hoard  it,  and 
leave  it  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  when  we  are  gone. 

"  What  we  use  in  the  service  of  God,  we  carry  away  with  us  when 
we  die,"  Then  let  every  parent  use  his  property  in  building  an  ark 
to  the  saving  of  his  house.  And  here  let  me  specify  some  suitshle 
ways  of  using  your  property.  "  Noah  was  the  only  man  in  the  old 
world  who  saved  his  property ;"  and  he  saved  his  by  using  it.  So 
use  yours  in  some  such  ways  as  these : 

The  Bible  cause  needs  your  aid,  and  foreign  missions,  and  domestic 
missions,  and  education,  and  publication  ;  but  I  have  reference  now 
to  what  bears  upon  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  your  children — the 
Baivation  of  your  families. 

And  remember  that  many  of  yonr  young  people  do  not  stay  witb 
you ;  they  go  to  other  places ;  your  children  scatter  abroad ;  and  thus 
an  influence  goes  out  from  you  to  bless  or  curse  those  among  wboin 
they  dwell.  Hence  the  importance  of  their  being  brought  up  under 
right  influences ;  right  influences  at  borne ;  right  influences  in  the 
church ;  right  influences  in  the  school ;  the  importance  of  good  schools 
and  religious  institutions;  and  among  these  stands  prominent  lo^ 
Sab  bath -school.  Use  your  property  in  sustaining  all  the  institutions 
of  the  gospel. 

Your  children  need  home  employments  and  home  amusement*-' 
HOME  ENJOYMENTS.  They  need  something  to  employ  them  and  intereit 
them  at  home;  some  good  books  and  useful  papers,  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  other  attractions.  Use  your  property  in  procuring 
proper  amusements  and  employments  for  your  children  at  HOMB- 
'Xhis  ia  one  way  to  secure  their  right  training ;  and  a  little  thus  spen' 
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is  well  invested.  Every  autnmD  get  some  new  and  interesting  books  for 
your  children  to  read  during  the  vrinter.  Make  home  interesting 
and  attractive  to  tbem. 

Besides,  your  children  need  education ;  furnish  them  with  good 
schools,  and  see  that  they  attend  them.  As  to  their  religioug  culture, 
see  to  it  yourselves.  Have  them  repeat  to  you  the  shorter  catechism 
every  Sabbath-day ;  and  have  them  all  present  morning  and  evening 
at  family  worship.  Endear  home  to  them ;  make  it  the  centre  of 
attraction;  attach  them  to  your  own  firesides,  and  do  not  let  them 
run  about  the  streets  at  night,  nor  let  them  frequent  the  stores  and 
taverns,  where  they  may  hear  and  see  much  which  they  ought  not. 
Many  precious  hours  are  thus  wasted  which  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  habits  are  often  acquired  which  lead  them  to  ruin.  A 
little  expense  in  the  education  of  your  children,  in  their  religious 
culture,  and  in  providing  useful  hooks  and  papers  for  their  reading, 
might  prevent  all  these  evils.  Use  thus  your  property,  and  thus 
build  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  your  house. 

Your  Sabbath-Bchool  may  need  hooks  for  its  library,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  its  classes;  contribute  to  this  object.  The  Sabbath- 
school  Visitor  should  not  only  be  taken  by  your  children,  but  also  bo 
furnished  to  those  who  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  take  it.  Let  all 
do  a  little,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished.  You  must  have  the 
Visitor ;  all  mnst  have  it ;  nse  some  of  your  property  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  you  wilt  find  it  well  invested. 

For  the  good  of  your  children,  the  gospel  and  its  institutions — the 
church  and  the  school — must  be  sustained  among  you;  the  Sabbath 
school  mnst  be  sustained,  and  to  sustain  it  needs  books  and  papers; 
and  it  must  have  your  contributions,  your  support  and  co-operation, 
and  your  prayers.  Time  must  be  given  to  it,  effort  and  money. 
And  thus  using  your  property  is  imitating  the  example  of  Noah; 
it  is  building,  as  it  were,  an  ark,  and  bringing  your  children  into  it, 
by  example  as  well  as  precept ;  and  you  may  hope  thuf  to  save  your- 
selves and  your  houses,  and  your  property  even,  for  nothing  spent 
in  the  service  of  God  is  lost!  And  not  only  your  own  children,  but 
multitudes  whom  you  never  saw  in  the  flesh,  shall  arise  and  call  you 
blessed ! 

Parents  !  the  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  are  few.  The  har- 
vest is  perishing  for  want  of  men  to  gather  it !  Consecrate  jour 
children  to  God ;  devote  them  to  his  service  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son ; 
train  them  for  this  work,  and  seek  from  God,  in  prayer,  the  renova- 
tion of  their  hearts.  They  must  be  born  again  or  perish — remem- 
ber this  at  the  mercy-seat.  They  must  have  the  knowledge  of  God 
or  be  lost ;  instruct  them  in  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  ccitechise 
thera  daily ;  be  faithful  in  family  instruction  and  family  prayer.  No 
work  is  so  honourable  or  so  useM  as  the  ministry  ;  train  them  for  the 
ministry.  Lay  them  upon  God's  altar — and  strive  in  every  proper  way 
to  fit  them  for  his  service.  Then  may  they  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, and  you  may  rejoice  with  them  for  ever.  *'The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice, 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."     Isa.  xxv.  1.  W.  J.  M. 
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Thet  say  my  youngest  is  a  pet. 

And  has  too  much  his  way ; 
It  can't  be  so,  I  think,  and  yet, 

I  would  not  dare  say  nay. 

For  if  my  memory  serve  me  right, 
And  truth  must  be  confessed, 

Each  youngest  that  has  blessed  my  sight, 
Has  seemed  to  be  loved  best. 

The  oldest  was  to  me  most  dear; 

So  was  the  next — so  all ; 
The  youngest  came  my  age  to  cheer,— 

On  him  my  love  did  fa!u. 

'Tis  not  that  he  is  loved  the  most ; 

But,  he  is  loved  the  last ; 
The  youngest  may  my  fondness  boasts 

But  so  could  all  the  past 

My  youngest,  then,  is  not  a  pet, 

Alore  than  each  child  before ; 
I  think  80,  certainly — and  yet, 

They  say  I  love  him  more. 


[SeUctecL 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

THE  EXSCINDING  ACTS  CONTINUED.       f 

No.  XL 

Our  New  School  brethren  have  been  very  ambitious  to  magnify  them- 
selves into  an  innocent  and  aggrieved  party,  and  to  denounce  the  Reform 
Acts  of  1837,  as  intolerable  usurpations.  Our  worthy  friend,  of  the  New 
School  Quarterly,  displays  no  ordinary  oratorical  powers  in  stigmatizing  the 
exscinding  measures  of  the  Assembly ;  and  if  the  imaginative  facuUy  were 
allowed  to  decide  the  contest,  few  could  lay  more  romantic  claims  to  victory. 
His  ar^ments  we  have  already  attempted  to  answer  by  the  sober  factB  and 
principles  pertaining  to  the  true  decision  of  the  question.     Unwilling  to 
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yield  an  iach  of  space  within  the  territory,  chosen  by  himself  for  the  field  of 
discusBion,  ve  Bbatl  proceed  to  expose  the  Bomevhat  vaiD-glorious  preteDsions, 
which  form  the  conclnsion  of  his  elaborated  article. 

TIME,  PLACE,  AMD  QEKSBAIi  CONORUlTHa  OF  THK  EXCISION   A0T8. 

1,  One  of  the  Reviewers  declamatory  objecliona  to,  or  rather  maledictions 
npon,  theEiBciodingActs,  is  that  "  the  Pruhyterian  Church  ftat  alteaj/»  ttood 
j»  (/le  rery  vanguard  of  lilerlu !"  Did  ever  champion  give  a  watchword 
more  disheartening  to  his  own  host?  He  is  a  Persian  shouting  "Thermo- 
pyloB  i"  a  Papist  using  the  countersign  of  "  Geneva ;"  a  Midiaoite  crying 
"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  !"  The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
indeed  "  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  liberty ;"  and  never  more  so  than 
in  1837,  when  she  fought  for  her  Creeds  and  Confessions,  her  institu- 
tioDB,  her  rights  and  her  altars.  Often  had  she  been  called  upon  to 
contend  with  Papist,  prcktist  and  open  foe-  often  had  the  voice  of  Calvin, 
Knox,  Melville,  Henderson,  and  her  glorious  leaders,  carried  dismay  into 
aggressive  hosts ;  often  had  her  sons  shown  the  stern  quality  of  their  un- 
quenchable zeal  for  God  and  liberty  amidst  barbarities,  public  and  private, 
and  dreadful  persecutions  of  edict  and  of  sword.  Her  whole  history  has 
taoght  her  hands  to  war,  and  her  fingers  to  fight,  to  write  her  testimony  in 
blood,  in  behalf  of  doctrines  dearer  than  lite.  "  When  great  principles 
were  at  stake  in  the  Senate-chamber,  Presbyterians,  wise  in  council  as  valiant 
in  fight,  with  an  inevitable  instinct  for  the  good  and  the  right,  stood  up  with 
eloquence  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  fresh  from  communion 
with  God  and  his  word,  to  contend  for  human  liberty."*  And  when  "  great 
principles  were  at   stake "  in   the   C'harcJt,  have  true   Presbyterians  ever 

? nailed  in  any  land  or  in  any  age  ?  "Whether  in  Geneva,  or  France,  or 
[olland,  or  Scotland,  have  they  not  maintained  "  the  liberty,  wherewith 
Christ  bath  made  them  free,"  and  rejected  with  the  might  of  a  living  faith 
the  "yoke  of  bondage?"  Of  all  churches  in  Christendom,  the  Presbyterian 
was  the  last  that  eccleBiastical  innovators  could  have  chosen,  in  the  hope  of 
triumphing  over  the  old  landmarks  of  liberty  and  law.  Bomaniste  "  after 
their  kind,"  might  have  tolerated  the  amalgnm  of  truth  and  error;  Angli- 
cans, with  Calvinistic  articles.  Popish  liturgy  and  Arminian  clergy,  might 
have  acquiesced  without  inconsistency  in  the  disordcci  of  a  new  party;  and 
Independents,  with  their  impracticable  system,  might  have  felt  compelled, 
against  their  will,  to  forego  measures  of  reform.  But  Frabj/Uriatii !  with 
their  Creed  and  Covenants,  with  their  Government  and  Discipline,  with  their 
Acts  and  Testimonies,  with  their  heroic  men  and  martyrs,  with  their  Synods 
and  Aasembly,  like  the  vanguard  of  liberty,  they  maintained  the  forefront  in 
the  day  of  battle.  When  the  honourable  terms  of  peaceable  and  voluntary 
division,  which  our  champions  offered  with  the  magnanimity  of  Christian 
heroism  were  rejected,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterianism 
wera  openlv  contemned;  the  General  Assembly  had  no  alternative  but  to 
invoke  its  high  constitutional  and  self-preservative  power.  Alas  I  that  our 
New  School  brethren  should  have  created  the  necessity  which  ended  in  their 
separation  from  the  Church  1  It  was  a  fearfal  sin  in  them  to  tamper  vrith 
principles  of  doctrine  and  order  which  they  were  pledged  to  defend.  We 
could  weep  over  their  infatuation  and  guilt.  Would  God  they  had  not 
committed  deeds  so  dishoDOuring  their  profession  and  their  Church  I  If 
unrebuked,  disastrous  would  have   been  the  issue   to  future  f 
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Fortunatelj  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  the ''  old  vanguard  *'  were  at  their  posts, 
ready  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  heritage.  The  wanton  and  unprovoked 
assaults  upon  Presbyterian  rights,  were  overpowered;  and  our  beloved 
Church,  true  to  her  imperishable  fame,  and  in  the  majesty  of  her  free,  un- 
daunted spirit,  maintained  in  the  name  of  her  Eling,  the  franchises  and 
liberties  of  former  generations. 

2.  But  ''America  is  the  home  of  freedom,**  says  the  Reviewer,  who  ap- 
pears to  think  it  wonderfully  strange,  that  the  New  i^chool  could  not  be 
allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  such  a  country  as  this !  The  distinction 
between  freedom  and  licentiousness  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  all  whose  con- 
duct subjects  them  to  the  penalties  of  salutary  restraint.  America  is  a 
glorious  home ;  but  it  is  the  home  of  law,  and  of  Liberty-in-law.  Both 
Church  and  State  possess  written  articles,  which  may  not  be  violated  with  im- 
punity. The  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  and  of  the  United  States,  clearly 
define  the  qualifications  of  voters  within  their  borders,  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  But  not  more  clearly  than  the 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  defines  the  composition  of  Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Synods  and  General  Assembly.  If  rude  invaders  of  right  de- 
serve a  rebuke  in  any  land  under  the  sun,  it  is  in  America,  which  guarantees 
to  all  freedom  of  conscience.  And  yet  it  was  in  America,  where  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  signed,  and  our  Presbyterian  fathers  fought 
and  died  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  undermine  the  Creed  and  Form  of  Government  of  a  Church  dearer  to 
thousands  of  God's  people  than  the  political  constitution  of  their  country. 
In  the  clamor  of  our  New  School  brethren  over  their  supposed  grievances, 
they  have  quite  forgotten  the  rights  of  true  Presbyterians.  If  the  New 
School  could  not  sympathise  with  the  old  doctrines  and  customs,  they  had 
the  liberty  in  this  free  country,  to  follow  out  their  conscientious  opinions  in 
an  organization  of  their  own.  But  residence  in  free  America,  confers  no 
title  on  them,  or  on  any  body  of  men,  to  make  encroachments  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  and  especially  upon  the  constitution  of  a  church,  whose 
articles  antedate,  more  than  a  century,  the  American  constitution. 

*J  It  has  become  a  fixed  principle,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  in  our  political 
affairs,  that  parties  must  not  press  their  views  to  extremes,  and  that  sections 
must  yield  something  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  . . .  Above  all,  does  it  be- 
come the  Church  to  *follow  these  beautiful  examples."  Had  our  New 
School  brethren  practised  upon  this  "  fixed  principle"  in  the  days  of  their 
ecclesiastical  ascendency  and  given  a  **  beautiful  example"  of  Christian 
forbearance  and  meekness,  the  divisions  in  the  Church  might  have  been 
healed  perchance,  in  the  course  of  time.  Instead  of  pursuing  measures  of 
wise  moderation,  their  whole  course  was  a  series  of  open  and  sharp  aggres- 
sions, ending  in  the  derision  of  Westminster  doctrines  and  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  Church,  in  her  distinctive  capacity,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 
These  are  the  men,  who,  foiled  in  their  work  of  unconstitutional  innovation, 
attempt  to  raise  the  cry  of  persecution,  and  who  even  have  the  boldness  to 
plead  the  freedom  of  America  as  the  license  of  their  transgressions  ! 

The  Presbyterian  Church  sacredly  guards  the  rights  of  all  within  her 
eommuifion ;  and  no  member,  however  humble,  can  be  excommunicated  with- 
out due  process  of  law ;  but  persons  who  enter  her  pale  in  a  way  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  have  no  claim  to  appeal  to  that  constitution  for  protection. 
If  they  rashly  undertake  to  change  Presbyteries  and  Synods  into  mixed 
ecclesiastical  Unions,  they  must  expect,  'even  though  Americans,  and  the 
rather  because  Americans,  to  experience  the  penalty  inflicted  by  retributive 
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legialatiDD.  The  Oeoeral  Assembly  has  lost  none  of  its  power  by  being  ia 
a  free  covmtij.  The  civil  courts,  even,  have  vindicated  it  from  the  charge 
of  usurpation,  bo  indiutrionglj  circulated  aod  persisted  in.  Yea ;  although 
the  Reviewer  declares  that  "  no  Ameriean  court  mould  toterate  for  an  ii»- 
Ua«t  what  was  done  in  the  highest  Jadioalory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church," 
it  so  happens  that  th<r  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Feansylvania  did  and 
doe>  sustain  the  General  Assembly  in  opposition  to  these  New  School 
charges.  Our  brethreny  however  successfully  they  might  have  "  rctuoved 
the  old  landioarks"  in  a  codntry  under  arbitrary  or  regal  sway,  have  been 
taught  in  America,  the  "  home  of  the  free,"  the  political  and  eocleaiasticol 
distinction  between  licentionBuess  and  true  liberty. 

3.  The  Excision  Acts  are  further  denounced  by  the  BcTiewer  as  aggrv 
vatcd  «ns  on  accoant  of  their  being  passed  through  the  inSuence  of  % 
"  PrtiUitant  minittry."  He  should  have  remembered  that  a  Protestant 
ministry  are  the  very  guardians  of  God's  truth  and  order,  and  that,  as  soch, 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  resist  the  insidious  encroachmenls  of  Protestant 
crrorists,  as  well  as  more  open  Papal  machinations.  What  body  rather  than 
a  Calvinistic  Prolatant  ministry  had  so  good  a  right  to  maint^a  the  truth 
of  the  old  Confessions,  or  was  so  likely  to  possess  the  evangelical  spirit  and 
discernment  rcquisito  to  devise  and  enforce  measures  in  its  vindication  F  A 
Papal  ministry,  or  a  worldly  ministry,  or  an  Erastian  would  have  quailed  before 
the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  a  struggle,  engaged  in  under  many 
disadvantages,  and  simply  with  a  view  to  vindicate  truth.  An  evapgelical, 
Protestant  ministry  was  the  very  ministry  to  do  the  work.  And  thanks  be 
tc  God,  the;  did  it!  The  descendants  of  men,  who  signed  the  Covenant  in 
the  old  Grayfriar's  church-yard,  and  who  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
un terrified  by  Bishop  or  King — were  the  selected  agents  of  Providence  to  exe- 
cute His  wise  decrees.  The  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  constitn- 
tional  conflicts  of  1837  will  descend  to  posterity  with  the  riches  of  Protes- 
tant fame,  and  with  the  rewards  of  earnest  self-denial,  patient  endnruoe, 
and  bigh  triumphant  achievement. 

4.  "  The  time  for  thit  outrage,"  says  the  Reviewer,  tcai  vsondroudy  ehio*tn. 
In  the  light  of  the  noon-day  of  the  tiinelrenth  century  the  deed  mat  done." 
Was  there  any  better  time  to  do  the  deed  than  when  the  necessity  of  doins 
it  came?  Strange,  indeed,  that  at  such  a  period  of,  the  world,  a  body  of 
meo  could  be  found,  whose  settled  purpose  was  to  subvert  the  time-honoured 
doctriaes  of  their  own  church,  and  to  wage  an  unrelenting  warfare  upon  her 
ecclesiastical  polity.  The  present  age,  however,  is  one  characterised  by 
great  lasness  of  doctrinal  opinion  and  great  hardihood  of  religious  presump- 
tion. The  nineteenth  century  has  already  seen  some  of  the  most  desperate 
coDvubions  of  iniquity  that  have  ever  agitated  the  social,  political,  or  reli- 
gious world.  Our  brethren  of  the  New  School,  were,  no  doubt,  good  men  in 
the  main,  and  verily  thought  they  were'  doing  God  service  in  causing  the 
Church  to  bo  rent  asunder.  Their  agitations,  their  plans,  and  their  moa- 
Rurca  were  nevertheless  directed  against  truth,  and  that  in  the  midjit  of  lighL 
Living  in  as  age  of  privilege,  they  proved  themselves  degenerate  sous  of  on 
ancestry,  whose  shoe-latchets  they  were  not  worthy  to  unloose.  Jfineteenth- 
ctntury  Neui  School  men  are  a  very  lax  sort  of  Presbttekiahb.  The  New 
School  body,  after  endorsing  Taylorism,  &c.,  in  1836,  and  refusing  to  or^n- 
iae  a  Foreign  Slissionary  Board  for  their  own  churches,  can  expect  little 
honour  from  the  true  supporters  of  the  Westminster  faith  and  order.  "The 
light  of  the  soon-day  of  the  nineteenth  century"  testifies  against  their  pro- 
cccdiogs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  century  shines  upon  few  deeds  more 
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vortli;  a  Tceord  in  its  aDBals  than  ttie  ditowniiig  of  nneoiatitatioBftl  ee^a- 
■itstical  bodies — bodies  who  had  no  syw path  j  with  the  Presbjterian  Cbiuob. 
and  who  were  "not  in  bet  tnA  in  form  aa  iutegra]  paTttheieof."  Refusing 
to  leparite  toluatarily,  it  became  neccssirj  to  ■p-»t  (An*  out  in  the  same  waj 
that  tbey  came  in — by  AH  Act  or  tiik  Gkseral  Arsxhblt.  They  gsmib 
in  at  the  early  dawn cf  the  century;  and  towards  its  "noon-day"  th^  went 
oat,  fallen  &oin  their  estate  and  meriting  tbeir  doom. 

5.  '•  The  place  of  iki*  transactum  teat  tartly  icrli-chottn"  aaya  tb«  Ro- 
Tiewer,  with  irony,  alluding  to  Philadelphia,  the  eity  of  brotherly  lore, 
founded  by  Penn,  &c.  Aye,  there  waa  no  inor«  appropriate  place  for  parify* 
ing  the  Church  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Here  the  first  Presbjtery 
had  been  organized,  with  Francis  Makbuie,  the  father  and  cbampioD  of 
American  Presbyterianism,  as  Moderator.  Here  the  first  Synod  bad  con- 
Tened,  and  adopted  ttie  Westminster  Confession.  Hare  the  Constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  and  ratified,  and  here  the  first  Ocneral 
Assembly  met  in  the  name  of  the  great  Ood  and  for  bis  tmtb.  Philadelphia 
was  the  well-chosen  place  for  the  sittings  of  the  Reformed  Assembly.  Abso- 
<aated  from  time  immemorial  with  the  history  of  oar  Chnrch;  the  eeatre  for 
many  years,  of  her  highest  judicatories  and  of  her  erangelistic  operations; 
the  witness  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  controYcrsies  which  arrayed  a 
bitter  party  against  the  doctrines  and  polity  sbe  held  most  dear,  this  was  the 
place,  above  aU  others,  that  had  a  claim  to  behold  the  final  trinmphs  and 
the  victory.     In  Philadelphia,  too,  the  Declaration  of  onr  national  Inde- 

fQDdence  bad  been  signed;  and  in  the  cupola  of  the  old  State  Honse  yet 
ODg  the  bell  which  had  "proclaimed  liberty  throughout  all  the  land." 
Within  this  ancient  city,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been 
fnmed  by  a  council  of  great  men,  and  the  old  Congress  had  here  held  its 
deliberations.  In  short,  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  associations  of 
Philadelphia  were  in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Presby- 
terian Reformation.  God,  who  wisely  orders  the  incidents  of  history,  and 
ananKea  minute  details  so  as  to  produce  their  highest  moral  effect  in  his 
providential  government,  ordained  Philadelphia  to  be  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  important  General 
Aaaemblies  that  has  been  convened  since  the  days  of  John  Knox.  The  fi^ 
ness  of  the  place,  although  among  the  minor  elements  of  the  triumph,  was 
one  of  those  happy  coincidences  which  crown  the  completeness  of  a  great 
work. 

6.  "^ofwfAtni;  more  itcreiteerfcrf,"  gays  the  Reviewer,  "  to  place  thii  irant- 
aefion  in  it» proper  lii/hl,  it  tcere  contrast;"  and  he  proceeds  to  sligmatiw 
the  Old  School  for  not  teceding  after  the  manner  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Sootlaud.  "  Theo,"  be  adds,  "  all  men  would  have  risen  up  and  callci) 
them  blessed."  But  the  General  Assembly  preferred  to  remain  blessed  in 
the  old  snccession,  and  to  fulfil  the  manifest  destiny  of  constitutional  refor- 
mation. If  the  civil  Courts  had  decided  against  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  in  the  fear  of  God,  had  determined  what  to 
do,  as  resolutely  as  the  free  sons  of  the  mother  Kirk.  It  was  certainly  re- 
markable that  Presbyterians  in  America  and  in  Scotland  were  engaged  simnl- 
taneonsly  in  an  equally  great  and  arduous  struggle.  The  church  in  both 
hemispheres  was  undergoing  trial  and  discipline;  and  the  old  spirit  of 
Presbyterianism,  mightiest  iu  times  of  emergency,  was  thoroughly  aroused, 
both  to  endure  and  to  act.  Onr  brethcrn  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scothod, 
in  the  midst  of  a  hopeless  contest  with  the  State,  nobly  seceded  from  the 
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ErSBtUn  establisiimeBt,  and  in  maintaining  their  principles,  surrendered  the 
heritage  of  tbeir  ftooestarg.  The  American  branch  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
fiunily,  were  enabled,  under  God,  to  rescue  tboir  Church  from  the  domina- 
tion of  error,  without  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  their  ancient  ecclcsi- 
atticd  possessions.  The  spirit  of  the  Free  Chnrch  and  of  the  Old  School 
\raa  identical  in  quality  and  in  aim.  If  Chalmers,  Candlish,  and  Cunning- 
ham had  been  in  oor  owb  Assembly,  and  Breckinridge,  Alexander,  and 
Plumer  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Scotch  Church,  the  change  would 
h»ve  fonnd  both  parties  at  home;  and  Chalmers  would  have  poured  forth 
fats  eloquence  againKt  the  unconstitutional  Plan  of  Union,  wbtLn  Breckin- 
ridge thondered  against  the  crgfly  usurpations  of  the  crown.  The  watch- 
fires  of  the  two  churchc.i,  lighted  by  the  some  torch  of  liberty,  burned 
responsive  t»  common  sympathies  and  dangers.  Ever  since  that  period,  the 
Free  Ch«reh  of  Sootland,  and  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  have  entertained 
mntnal  admiration  of  each  other's  achievements;  and  their  common  suffer- 
ings for  the  truth's  sake  have  hallowed  the  strong  ties  of  an  ecclcsiaatical 
eystem,  unutterably  precioas  in  the  divine  spirit  and  the  ancient,  letter  of 
its  glorious  standards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  residnary  Establishment^ 
and  the  Americau  semi-Pelagian  party  poEscss  the  common  sympathies,  in- 
cident to  the  defeat  of  unworthy  plans,  and  are  inevitably  sure  of  a  commoB 
doom.  The  religious  world,  with  discriminating  judgment — whatever  may 
be  its  partialities,  irrespective  of  principle — has  already  pronounced  in  favour 
«f  the  Free  Church  and  of  the  Old  School,  as  possessing  the  true  title  to 
the  Presbyterian  succession.  And  as  time  rolls  on  with  the  developments 
of  the  great  historic  questions  at  issue,  it  will  fiuthfully  chronicle  the  pro- 
gressive and  accumulating  triumphs  of  evangelical,  Protestant,  Presbyterian 
principles  in  both  hemispLeiea. 

The  Beriewer,withapertinacity  worthy  of  abetter  cause,  cloMS  by  announc- 
ing a  principle,  which  p^petuates  the  scparatjon  between  the  Old  and  New 
ScDOol  Presbyterians — so  far  as  rash  words  can  secure  such  a  result.  He 
declares,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren,  "  With  thoK  AcU  anrqteaUd  Otert  it  «» 
hope  of  Union."  As  well  might  Britain  afiirm,  "With  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  unretracted,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  old  Colonial  system." 
The  KeformatioD  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ia  one  of  the  great  events  in 
her  annals.  It  will  abide,  the  joy  and  the  hope  of  the  orthodox  to  all  gene- 
rations. The  idea  of  repealing  the  exscinding  acts,  and  of  re-establishing 
the  Plan  of  Union,  is  a  wild  delusion.  It  is  the  New  School  monomania. 
Wo  are  sorry  to  see  our  brethren  take  so  dishonouring  views  of  their  old 
Church.  If  there  be  any  "fixed  facta,"  any  definif*  grounds  of  moral  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  future  events,  any  immutable  principles  of  organic  life, 
the  action  of  1837  will  not  only  remain  intact,  but  will  be  guarded  with 
the  care  due  to  a  special  providential  interposition,  and  with  a  reverence  in- 
creasing from  age  to  age.  Our  brethren,  by  msbly  insistinjr  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  exscinding  Acta  u  the  basis  of  Union,  will  cut  themselves  off  for- 
ever from  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 

Far  be  it  &om  us  to  entertain  any  feelings  but  those  of  charity  and  good 
will  towards  our  outside  brethren.  We  are  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  many  of  them,  and  prefer  to  cultivate  Christian  fellowship 
r«ther  than  to  reneir  the  agitations  of  an  old  controversy.     But  the  respon- 
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nbility  of  reviTing  this  disouisioii  rests  with  them,  not  with  eg.*  We 
have  endeaTDurea  to  meet  the  issue  frankly  and  truthfully.  We  hiTc 
used  no  Eubterfuges,  no  artful  devices,  no  misrepresentatioDR.  Onr  object 
has  been  to  defend  our  Church  from  the  repeated  assaults  recently  made 
upon  her  character  and  acts  from  various  New  8cho«l  quarters.  Id  out 
nitieles  on  the  measures  of  the  ABsembly,  of  1837,  we  have  endeavosred  to 
show,  FiBST,  That  the  Elzscinding  Acts  were  kgulative,  and  not  jadiciil  ii 
Aeir  nature;  Sxcohdlt,  that  they  were  strictly  cotutiltUionai  and  jtut; 
Thibdlt,  that  there  were  many  consideration b  to  mitiyate  their  appotttt 
Meveril^ ;  and  Fourthlt,  that  the  iime,place  and  circtinutaneet  of  their 
enactment  were  in  harmony  with  the  great  object  of  reforming  the  Church. 
"  Our  calm  sentence  is  that  the  Exscinding  Acts  of  the  Greneral  Assem- 
Y  of  1837,  must  stand,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Charch  in  all  time,  be- 
'  the  Act  establishing  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  the  SubscriptioB 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Ratification  of  the  W<stnuiuter 
Confession,  and  the  Disruption  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

[In  our  lut  Article,  ij  ■  mtn  iii*di«rtaDM,  «•  iDcluded  "  Obcrlin"  tmaDg  tht  Sn 
School  inttilDliona.  We  ooght  to  bkia  tiid,  "  Wtwltm  A(t*r«  CoLles*"— bd  iDBU»iIi°B, 
loesatadin  IhaHmt  uetion  ot  eoaatij.  Tbii  litter  in ilitutioD  It  on  a  tort  of  mixed  bMu,  bil 
hu  been  geoerellj  kwardtd  to  Uw  K«w  Sebool.  Dr.  Biird,  ia  bii  "ReligiDB  in  AanW 
H)  clMiiSei  iL—EdlUir.} 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COMFORTER.  With  notes.  By  Jcuos  Cbamm 
Haki.     Oonld  t  Linooln.     BobIod.     1854. 

The  Mission  of  the  Cumfortor  is  a  topic  which  cannot  be  handled  withotit  tbe 
possession  of  the  true  avangelicnl  spirit  and  doctrine.  Archdeacon  Hare  bi) 
prodaced  a  work,  whose  general  interpretations  will  bo  accepted  by  alJ  lover)  of 
Bible  truth.  There  is  much  learning  in  the  treatise  and  in  the  notes,  but  the 
whole  subject  is  presented  in  a  popular  form,  and  is  adapted  both  to  enlietiten 
the  anderetanding  and  to  promote  devout  affeotions.  I.  Tie  cxpedienri/  of  Cnruti 
departure,  as  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  first  point  aiscuBsed 
It  was  necBSBBry  that,  what  the  apostles  had  hitherto  regarded  with  more  or  leM 
of  a  carnal  eye,  should  become  a  livioE  spiritual  presence  and  power  in  their 
souls.  The  departure  of  Christ  secured  to  them  the  presence  of  Uie  Holy  S|)irit, 
and  thus  they  were  taught  to  live  by  fiuth  in  Him  who  is  unseen,  were  trained 

•  Tbe  Rerlair,  vbleh  eoTPmenoed  tbli  i 
tinuuiee  of  tbo  oontroTertj,  and  an  eiAn 

the  name  of  lU-^menU,"  offered  /or  the  neiorm  meunrce.  "  inje  mil  ov  qoDF,  ii  ■■' 
addtd,  "  God  willing,  h;  anoUiar  and  a  compeicnt  bind,  in  th<  pugo  of  tbi*  Bsview."  Bo 
thkt  the  r<-op<iiiDs  of  Ihe  whole  conlroveriy  was  deUbentclj  planned  b;  our  Hew  Scheel 
brolhrcn.  Tbe/  originallj  made  the  aggrceeive  moTemenU  oa  our  Church,  jean  tph  u^ 
have  agsin  declared  for  irv.  Dr.  Jndd'e  book,  of  tb*  E/nod  of  New  York  and  Kew  JtneT 
formed  put  of  tbe  plu  of  tii«  oampaigo. 
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«nd  diaeiplined  in  hatuta  of  deep  Chrifltian  esperienee,  and  were  made  to  renliM 
their  penonal  responsi  bill  tie*  in  praochiDg  the  Qoepel  to  e*erj  creature.  Calvin 
tn  loc.  lajB,  "  Ana  here  we  must  not  put  the  queetion,  '  Could  not  Chriit  have 
drawn  down  the  Uu I j  Spirit  while  he  dwelt  on  earth  T'  For  Cbriit  takes  fiir 
gniDted  all  that  had  been  decreed  b^  the  Father  ;  and  to  dispute  about  what  is 
possible  would  be  foolish  and  pernicious."  Scripture  sbundantlr  declares  that 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  was  connected  with  the  oompletion  of  the  Savioar'a 
work  on  the  earth.  A  charaotcristio  of  the  New  Dispensation  consists  in  the 
larger  measares  of  grace,  predicted  bj  ths  prapheta,  and  reserved  for  the  fulness 
of  times  hj  the  wisdom  of  Ood.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  briags  out 
the  scriptural  truth  on  this  ioteresting  sul^'ect,  and  en  counters  its  difficnlties  with 
4  modest;  of  interpretation  that  well  accords  with  elaborate  investigation.  IL 
The  first  work  in  the  Mission  of  the  Comforter  was  in  amvineing  tht  world  of  tin. 
Hare  the  author  shows  that  all  tlie  religious  systems  of  Paganism  bad  failed  to 
oonvince  the  world  of  sin ;  nav,  even  tJte  law  of  the  Ood  and  the  Gospel  of  His 
Sou  wonld  be  inefficacious  without  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  Spirit  convinces  the  world  of  sin,  not  onlj  bj  eonvieting  it  of  vice, 
immorality  and  general  corruption,  but  pre-eminently  of  anbdief—"  at  sin,  be- 
cause they  l>elieve  not  on  me."  Arohdeacon  Hare  sajs :  "  Uenoe  it  is,  beoausa 
our  wont  of  faith,  and  oonsequent  estrangement  from  Qod,  is  our  prime,  original 
misery  and  Bin~~because  it  is  the  curse,  through  which  man's  heart  only  bring* 
forth  thorns  and  thistles — beoanse  it  is  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  every 
other  sin,  from  all  of  which  Faith  would  infallibly  preserve  n* — and  because,  a 
we  continued  without  faith,  even  though  every  other  sin  were  thoroughly  purged 
from  the  earth,  a  fresh  brood  would  immediately  spring  forth — therefore  it  was 
that,  when  the  Spirit  of  Ood  came  to  convince  of  sin,  the  sin  he  chose  out  for  the 
special  object  of  his  conviction  was  want  of  faith."  Calvin,  on  the  passage, 
says :  "  The  infport  of  these  words  is  as  if  Christ  declared,  '  When  the  Spirit  it 
eome,  he  will  prudnce  full  conviction  that,  apart  from  me,  tin  reigns  in  ike  v^ld ;' 
and  therefore  unbelief  is  here  mentioned  because  it  separates  u*  from  Christ,  in 
consequence  of  which  nothing  ia  left  in  us  but  sin."  HI.  Another  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  comforter  is  to  convince  the  world  of  "  righteoutnas."  Our  author 
remarks  that  in  every  man  there  is  a  triple  root  of  sio,  vix:  Mljuhnett,  or  living 
for  one's  self,  from  whence  ecme  self-will  and  the  whole  brood  of  vanity  and 
pride ;  ttorldly-tuinckdnett,  which  issues  in  covetousness,  ambition,  the  love  of 
honour  and  power ;  carnal  mindednaa,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  lusts  of  the 
fleih  and  all  sensual  concupiscence.  The  world  needs  a  righteousness. it  con 
never  have  iu  itself.  It  needs  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  not  merely  the  exam. 
pie  of  his  personal  righteousness,  but  his  righteousness  "  imputed  to  ua  and 
received  by  foith  alone."  Or,  as  Mr.  Hare  expresses  it,  "  Christ's  righteoosnesa 
is  also  our  righteousness,  if  we  wilt  cast  away  the  sio  of  not  believing  on  him, 
and  receive  his  righteousness  as  onr  own  by  faith."  Caiein  says:  "  From  the 
heavenly  glory  Christ  fills  the  world  with  tho  sweet  savour  of  his  righteousness. 
Now  the  Spirit  declares,  by  the  pjspel,  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  are 
accounted  rigfateoHB.  Neit  to  the  conviction  of  sin,  this  is  the  second  step,  that 
the  Spirit  should  convince  the  world  what  true  righteousness  is  ;  namely  that 
Christ,  by  his  asceosioa  t«  heaven,  has  established  the  kingdom  of  life,  and  now 
sits  ut  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to  conSrm  true  righteousness."  Caivin 
seems  more  inclined  to  consider  "  righteousness"  as  that  which  is  imparted  to 
us  through  the  grace  of  Christ;  and  the  Archdeacon  to  consider  it  as  the  inherent 
righteousness  of  Christ.  Ov>ea  says ;  "  Both  the  personal  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  office  ore  intended ;  for  concerning  both 
these  the  Church  liath  a  contest  with  the  world."  IV.  The  Uiird  part  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Comforter  is  the  conviction  of  "judgment."  "Now  shall  the 
prince  of  this  earth  be  cast  out."  Satan  put  forth  his  rage  agunst  the  Redeemer, 
and  still  contends  with  malignity  agninst  hie  cause  and  kingdom.  Through  the 
Spirit,  the  eyes  of  believers  are  nnsealed,  so  that  they  see  the  Prince  of  this 
world  in  his  true  character,  the  heir  of  wrath,  accarsed  of  Ood,  and  doomod_  to 
deslruetion.  Many  testimonies  are  arrayed  agunst  the  wicked  one  by  eivil 
laws,  by  public  opinion,  by  providence  in  the  form  of  death  and  the  various  evils 
""*  ~' — -IS  amonfmen;  bnt  all  are  inefficacious  until  the  Uoly  Spirit  convinces 
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th«  soul  irf  tin  And  li^btoonBneaa,  uid  titna  prepares  it  to  renoanM  iH  allep- 
ftnoe  to  Satan,  and  to  ^oia  in  his  confusion  aad  condemnation.  This  jud|i»eiit, 
MUDimaced  in  this  lifo  and  executed  irilh  fearful  power  under  tlie  coDTincing 
•ocrgj  of  the  Spirit,  will  I>e  consummated  at  tbc  last  daj,  when  Christ  and  hit 
ransomed  ones  shall  be  glorified  before  the  assembled  uoiversc,  and  Satan  and 
the  wiuked  he  oossigned  lo  everlasting  destruction.  CUrin  understands  jode- 
ment  as  controatod  with  what  is  confused  and  disordered.  Ha  sajs,  "  The  Spirit 
convinces  the  world  of  judgment ;  that  is,  having  vHaquiebed  the  Ptioee  of 
wiokednesB,  Christ  restores  to  order  those  thinga  which  formerl;  were  torn  and 
decayed."  Oatn  hapiNl;  expresses  his  opinion  as  follows ;  "  Chriat  himself  wu 
judged  and  condemned  bj  the  world.  In  that  jndgnient.  Salon,  the  priuM  of 
tbi9  world,  had  the  principal  hand  ;  for  it  was  pfTected  in  the  hour  and  under 
the  power  of  darkness.  And  no  doubt  ho  hoped  he  had  carried  his  cause,  when 
ho  prevailed  to  have  the  Lord  Christ  publicly  judged  and  condemned.  And  this 
judonent  the  world  sought  bj  all  means  to  justifj  and  make  good.  But  tht 
whole  of  it  is  called  oTor  again  bj  the  Holj  Spirit,  pleading  in  the  cause,  snd 
for  the  faith  of  the  Church.  And  he  doth  it  so  eflfectually,  aa  that  tbc  judgment 
is  turned  on  Satan  himself.  Judgment,  with  nnavoidabfe  ooDviction,  passed  on 
^1  that  superstition,  idolatry  a&d  wickedneaB,  which  be  bad  filled  tiie  woild. 
And  whereas  be  had  borne  himself  nnder  various  masks,  shades,  and  pretences, 
to  be  the  god  of  this  vrorld,  the  supreme  mler  over  all,  and  accordinglj  waBwa^ 
shipped  t&  the  world  over,  he  is  now  by  the  gospel  laid  open  and  inaiufested  le 
be  an  accarsed  apostate,  a  murderer,  and  the  great  enemy  of  mankind."  V.  The 
fiflb  ssotion  of  Archdeaoon  ilare's  book  is  on  "  the  threefold  oonviolion  of  the 
Comforter,"  in  which  a  anrrey  is  taken  of  the  great  work  in  general,  and  s 
Tariety  of  forcible  cooeideraUons  are  brought  to  bear  upon  th«  practical  eafoim- 
nent  of  the  subjeot. 

Altogether,  this  volume  ie  rich  in  inetrnction.  Its  stylo  is  earnest  and  some- 
what oratorical.  The  compass  of  the  discussion  is  narrow,  as  ooropared  with 
(hven's  writings  on  the  worlc  of  the  Spirit,  but  nevertheless  the  plan  l^d  down  is 
both  well  conceived  and  welt  ezccuted.  The  author  is  a  strong  protestant  and 
•oti-Puseyite.  lie  warmly  sympathizes  with  Lutlier  and  Calvin,  ftnd  psises  a 
fine  euloginm  on  them  both,  in  Note  II.,  especially  on  Calvin  as  a  oommeuntiir. 
The  Amerioan  Preface  warns  the  reader  that  the  Archdeacon  is  a  believer  in 
baptismal  regcneralion ;  but  none  of  the  passages  referred  to  distinctly  make  ool 
the  charge, — certainly  not  in  a  very  obnoxious  sense.  A  man,  who  writes  with 
the  worm  evangelical  glow  which  pervadoa  this  volume,  and  who  makes  his  etate- 
nents  of  doctrine  bo  coincident  with  those  of  the  evangelical  Protestant  stand- 
arde,  cannot  bold  to  any  radical  error,  however  obscurely  some  passages  may 
•eem  to  indicate  variations  on  points  not  embraced  in  the  discussion.  The 
volume  contains  copious  loatM-ials  of  study  tw  ministers,  theological  students, 
and  intelligent  lay  christians  who  make  time  tot  these  glorious  topics. 

THE  WORICS  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON,  in  five  Tolumos.  Vol.  III.  G.  P. 
Pdtvah  &  Co.    New  York.     1853. 

This  line  edition  of  Putnam  is  advancing  to  an  end.  The  third  volume  contains 
Addison's  political  writings,  and  his  eontributions  to  the  Tattler,  the  Guardian, 
and  the  Lover.  The  variety  of  this  groat  man's  intellectual  furniture  appears  lo 
advautnga  in  this  volume.  "  The  Freeholder"  was  commenced  abortly  aftet  the 
accession  of  Qeorge  I.,  when  the  pretender  was  making  some  exertions  topoasess 
the  crown.  XHe  objeot  of  Addison  in  these  papers  was  to  reconcile  the  Enehsh 
nation  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Good,  plausible  argument  is  mixed  up 
with  abundance  of  wit ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  one 
can  read  these  politicallucubrations  with  vast  relish.  The  elegance  of  Addison's- 
Style  throws,  as  usual, agroat  charm  around  the  disuussions.  This  volume  contsias 
nearly  900  pages  of  England's  best  literature.  Its  bulk  gives  to  it  a  John  Bull 
rotundity ;  but  we  suppose  the  plan  of  five  volumes  required  tliis  corpulency  of 
^mension.  It  is  a  great  favour  to  the  American  public  to  have  a  good  edition 
of  "  Addison't  oMnpIete  works"  at  a  moderate  price. 
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SIMILITDDKS  ;  BY  LUCY  LAROOJI.   Boston.  JoaMP.jKWKwiCo.  1854. 

This  liltio  book  contaia«  eprijchtl;  and  beandfuUj  writl«D  chapteri.  W* 
should  like  to  copy  tvo  or  three,  if  ire  had  room.  "  The  icind  among  the  mtms" 
and  the  "  Stoam-whietle"  are  amsng;  the  most  original.  May  thy  laimiaH, 
sprightly  Totnme,  Vight  up  man;  Biinds  with  pleaaaat  and  useftil  thoughts  1 

PRAYEK  FOR  R0LERS.  An  oeciwiiinsi  discoume.  By  Hbnkt  Sruu 
Clarc,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Pbilada.   1853. 

The  contribution  of  a  good  sermon  to  the  litsrature  of  the  Church  is,  in  onr 
jodRmont,  a  service  of  great  value.  Nor  is  there  any  subject  that  deserves  more 
profound  attention  from  Christians,  as  lovers  of  their  country,  than  tfae  one 
brought  to  view  by  Mr.  Clark.  This  discourse  is  an  exceedingly  able  one.  All  ' 
its  divinions  aro  full  of  thoagbt,  and  well  digeFited  arKument.  The  imnresBive 
earnestness  and  beauty  of  style,  add  to  its  irorth  ;  I.  The  first  point  insisted  oa 
by  Mr.  Clark,  after  a  fine  introduction  on  the  loyalty  of  religion,- — is  that  the 
necessity  of  prnyer  for  rulers  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  are  fallible  men.  IL 
The  labours  and  responsibilities  of  rulers  is  a  strong  reason  for  their  remembrance 
smong  the  prayers  of  the  people.  III.  Tbo  value  and  importance  of  prnyer  for 
rulers  \»  seen  ia  its  reflex  inSuences  upon  those  who  offer  it.  IV.  Tbo  deatioy  of 
nations  is  in  the  hands  of  a  prayer-bearing  God.  Wo  could  wish  that  thousands 
of  copies  of  this  excellontanahoDestsermoa  were  circulated  throughoot  the  land. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  REV.  STUART  ROBINSON,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Now 
York,  for  the  protection  of  Americaa  citizens  abroad.     1854. 

The  public  mind  has  been  much  awakened  of  late,  to  the  necessity  of  enfor- 
cine  the  rights  of  Americaa  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  especially  Roman  , 
Catholic  countries.  Mr.  Robinson  exposed  the  un-Amcricaa  doctrines  dissemi- 
nated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  journals  in  the  United  States,  in  rcsard  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  liberty  of  conscience,  4c.  He  then  showed  that 
these  were  not  mere  abstractions,  but  formed  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  practical 
polities  of  Romanists  in  America ;  and  in  the  third  place,  proved  that  these 
views  hadbeen  advocated  with  a  virulencoand  abuse,  vcUcalculated  to  inflame  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  The  missioD  of  Bcdini  was  next  noticed  as  disclosing 
the  fact  of  a  foreign  occlesiastical  control  over,  and  its  relation  to,  tblD  country. 
Mr.  Robinson  then  went  on  to  show,  in  an  eloquent  manner,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  government — committed  ae  it  is  before  the  world  to  the  gre.it  principle  of 
freedom  of  conscience — as  a  first  principle  of  our  politics,  to  cause  that  principle 
to  be  respected  in  the  persons  of  our  citieons,  wfcercvef  they  go.  Among  the 
renaons  for  pressing  this  matter  just  now,  were  IsL  The  fact  Uiat  our  country 
bad  never  been  iu  so  good  a  coudition  to  consider  in  earnest  the  great  question 
of  her  relation  to  other  nations.  2.  The  new  relations  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
t«  each  other.  3.  Thedosireof  self-preserration;  and  theneccssity  of  aconstant 
pressing  of  the^  doctrines  of  religious  liberty,  at  home  and  abroad,  if  we  desire 
them  to  retain  Their  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  Such  a  patriotic  address  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience ;  and  will  contribute  greatly  to 
form  a  correct  public  sentitneut. 

nOMILECTICS,  OR  TUB  THEORY  OF  PREACHING.  By  A.  Vinet.  D.D. 

Translated   from   the  French,    by   Thohas    H.   Seihkbr,   D.  D.     New   York. 
Iverson  t  Phinney.     1854. 

□r.  Skinner,  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology,  has  well  met 
bis  obligations  by  giving  to  the  American  churches  this  interesting  work,  written 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  evangelical  ministers  of  the  age.  Orisinal, 
comprehensive,  philosophical,  discriminating,  and  learned,  Vinet's  Homilectics 
will  unquestionably  have  rank  among  the  standard  writings  of  its  class.  Its 
structure  well  adapts  it  for  a  text  book.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Inven- 
tion, Disposition  and  Elocution.  T,  Under  iNVENrioir  Dr.  Vinet  disoussos  the 
tubfect  and  the  matter  of  pulpit  discourse.  In  treating  of  the  Muljeet,  he  insists 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  unity,  and  noints  out  its  forms  in  oratorical  dt^ 
cnurae.  The  proper  subjects  for  the  pulpit  are  classified  under  the  heads  of 
doctrinal,  moral,  nistorical,  those  drawn  ttom  the  ooDtemplation  of  nature,  and 
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psjcbologtcal.  DoctriDe  and  Moralitj  are,  however,  regarded  as  the  imporUiit 
and  esBential  depai'tmenU,  etipeoially  for  joung  preacherB,  who  are  deititala  of 
th«  discernment  and  tact,  which  eiperience  onTj  can  give.  The  text  in  gener^ 
and  rules  in  choosing  teiU,  oonetitute  a  chapter ;  and  another  is  on  " llomilj 
and  paraphrase."  The  advaoti^s  of  pnrphra«e  are :  I.  IteiplainBandhononn 
gcripture.  2.  It  is  intelligible  to  a  grenter  numher.  3.  It  securea  more  variety. 
The  matter  of  Pulpit  Disoouria  involves  the  necessity  of  exptkaCion,  both  of 
fbcts  and  ideas,  and  also  of  proof.  Under  the  latter,  the  author  discusses  tbc 
motives  wbich  should  be  addressed  to  bearers,  and  also  the  unction  and  authontj 
of  the  speaker,  as  aids  in  enforcing  the  truth.  JI.  Disi^sition — or  order, 
arrangement, — forms  tlie  second  part  of  the  work.  The  importance  of  diipoii- 
tioD  is  shown  ;  the  principle  is  examined  under  the  logical  and  the  oratoried 
poiuU  (if  view  ;  and  rules  are  given  to  be  observed  in  the  arrangetneut  of  dia- 
courses.  The  titles  to  the  next  cbnptera  are :  the  Exordium,  the  Plan,  Trinn' 
\  tions,  the  Peroration,  General  Coneideratious,  and  Self-culture  with  reference  U> 

!  Disposition,     III.  The  third  part  of  the  treatise  consists  of  Elocctio-I.    There 

1  is  a  sad  defieiencj  here  in  some  of  our  CoUpges  and  Semiuaries  ;  and  it  ireit 

well  if  Dr.  Vinel  could  introduce   a   better   state   of  things.     It   is  perfectly 
I  amazing  how  little  attention  is  given   to  this  great  department,  bj  men  whoK 

Tocation  is  to  influence  immortal  minds.  Dr.  Vinet  discusses  Elocution,  princi- 
pall;  in  regard  to  tti/le,  and  points  oat,  first,  its  fundamental  qualities,  and  tbn 
Its  superior  qualities.  It  is  easT  to  see,  from  this  brief  abstract  of  the  treatise, 
that  it  is  a  Manual  of  great  vafuo  to  the  theological  student,  knd  also  Id  tlit 
minister.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Church  that  God  is  inareasing  the  faoiUdei  oT 
perfecting  his  servants  in  the  qualiScaUous  of  their  office. 

THE  BELIEVER'S  PROSPECTS.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newton,  N.  J., 
ftt  the  funeral  of  the  Eev'd  J,  L.  Shafer,  D.  D.  Bj  the  Bev'd  James  C.  EowiaM, 
1854.  Rahwa;,  N.  J. 

A  tender  and  interesting  trihnte  to  the  memorr  of  a  good  man.  Dr.  Shsfer 
was  born  in  178T  ;  took  his  degree  at  Princeton  College  in  1808  ;  and  was  or- 
dainad  and  installed  at  Newton  in  1812.  He  remained  pastor  nniil  1835,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  tbc  Church  at  Middtetown  Point,  N.  J.  The  Nevton 
Church,  however,  recalled  him  after  a  space  of  three  years ;  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  return.  So  that  ho  was  pastor  of  the  latter  church  foe  nearly  fortv 
years.  Under  his  ministry,  about  five  hundred  persons  made  a  profession  of 
religion.  Among  the  last  labours  of  Dr.  Shafer  s  life,  vras  the  eslablishmeni 
of  a  Preabyterial  Academy,  at  Kewton. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CEDAR  GROVE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND 
CONGREGATION,  Pa.  By  the  Rev.  John  Leajca-S,  JI.  D.  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  M.  Wilson.     1853. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Codar  Grove  Church,  Mr.  LcamA  has  also  given 
the  history  of  the  Pequea  Church,  of  which  it  is  a  colony.  The  Pcquea  Chutth 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  our  communion,  ns  abo  is  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  the 
fbrmer  having  been  established  about  1730,  and  the  latter  about  ITTO.  Our  space 
prevents  us  from  entering  into  particulars,  wbiuh  we  would  gladly  do.  Dr.  Lea- 
men,  in  his  pamphlet  of  44  pages,  has  raised  a  noble  historical  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  founders  and  friends  of  the  Church.  In  the  parochial  sohool. 
about  to  be  established,  he  is  renowiog  the  old  landmarks,  and  sending  dovu 
the  influence  of  the  fathers  to  the  rising  generation. 

RELIGION  IN  POLITICS.  A  Thanksgiving  sermon.  By  the  Rev.  Caktui 
Wadsworth.     Philadelphia.     Wm.  S.  Martien. 

In  this  eloquent  discourse,  Mr.  Wodsworth  enforces  the  d 
ian  to  carry  his  religion  into  politics.     1.  Because  our  p 

■erre,  'it  our  hands,  as  God's  great  gift,  such  religious  c —   . 

nation  needs  this  day  for  her  own  proservntion,  the  miuglLng  in  her  politJcs  <Jf 
this  rdigious  element.  3.  We  arc  urged  to  this  duty  ^y  a  regard  for  all  the 
great  inurcsts  of  the  race,  and  of  the  world,     i.  A  regard  for  religion  itself, 


9  duty  of  every  Christ- 
political  privileges  de- 
consecration.    2.  Our 
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enforces  the  olaim.    Thii  sermoD  poBaesseB  all  the  itriking  peculiaritiea  of  ita 
popular  itathor. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR.  A  Sermon  preached  at  tbo  an  a  i«erMry  meeting  of  tbo 
MiasionuT  Sooiely  of  St,  Andrew's  Church,  Phiia,  By  Wm,  Bacoh  Stbvens, 
P.  D.    1854. 

Dr,  Stevena'  reputation,  like  that  of  Mr.  Wadaworth,  eilends  to  other  churohea 
besides  his  own.  In  this  avangelical  discourse,  tlio  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  en- 
courages his  oongregation  to  puC  forth  their  efforts  for  the  spread  of  tlio  gospel, 
in  view  of  their  numerous  opportunities,  1,  There  is  an  "open  door"  in  thecitj 
of  Philadelphia.  2.  In  the  State,  which  constitutes  the  dioccstf.  3.  In  the  do- 
mestic miasionarj  Scld  of  the  Church  at  large,  in  the  United  States.  4.  Among 
the  heathen  nationg.of  the  earth.  Dr.  Stevens  states  that  St  Andrew's  Church  has 
two  missionaries  in  the  foreien  field.  The  following  is  among  the  noble  eenti- 
ments  of  his  discourse.  "  We  are  to  evangelise  our  country  and  the  world  by 
positive,  active,  uo shrinking  aggression — an  aggression  directed  not  against  other 
Chris^an  bodies,  but  against  the  opposing  host  of  darkness.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  rej;rot,  that  so  much  of  the  strength  of  the  Church  should  be  consumed  in 
petty  bickerings  ia  our  own  household  of  faith,  or  wasted  in  ingloriona  contests 
nith  the  sects  oround  us.  Nor  shall  we  ever  occupy  our  true  position,  or  do  our 
f^U  duty,  until  our  united  energies  are  concentrated  upon  the  simple  point  of 
preaching ; — not  the  Church  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution  only ;  not  the  sacra-  ' 
ments  as  the  sole  depositories  of  grace ;  not  ritualism  as  the  true  exponent  of  de- 
votion ;  not  the  ministry  as  mere  dispensers  of  sacramental  grace ;  but  the  pure 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  Thus  only  can  wo  move  steadily  onward,  and  receive 
the  divine  blessing,  and  earthly  success." 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM.  Br  Thomas 
HouETON,  D,  D.    Paisloy,  Scotland,    Alexander  Gardner.     1853. 

Dr.  Iloustoo,  of  the  Beformed  PresR^terian  Church  in  Scotland,  is  already 
well  known  in  this  country  ;  and  we  trust  that  his  work  on  Baptism  is  also  to 
be  republished,  hero,  and  thus  his  usefulness  and  reputation  be  yet  more 
eitebaed.  The  design  of  the  treatise  is  practical,  and  all  controversy  is  avoided 
us  far  as  possible.  Of  course,  the  true  Scriptural  doctrine  is  set  forth,  and  sus- 
'  tained  by  ample  proof;  but  polemic  •discussion  is  judiciously  excluded.  The 
course  of^Dr,  Houston's  plea  for  Christian  Baptism  will  be  best  understood  from 
ft  view  of  the  contents  of  his  book,  as  indicated  by  the  heads  of  the  chnpten. 
I.  The  Sacraments  of  the  Church ;  their  nature,  institution  and  ends.  II.  Insti- 
tution of  Baptism  ;  ita  pre-figu rations,  and  divine  appointment.  111.  Special 
ends  of  Christian  Baptism,  lY.  The  doctrines  exhibited  in  B^iptism.  T.  Sub- 
jeetB  of  Baptism.  VI.  The  mode  and  place  of  Baptism.  VII,  Preparation  for 
Baptism  by  Christian  parents;  dispositions  suitable  to  its  administration. 
Vill.  Engagements  and  duties  connected  with  baptism.  IX.  Christian  Educa- 
tion. X.  Encouragements  arising  from  baptismal  consecration.  XI.  Abuses  of 
Baptism,  by  superstition,  formality,  Ac.  XII.  Special  directions  to  persons 
oonoerued  in  the  admiuistration  of  baptism : — ministers  and  ofEee-beareri.  meni- 
bera  of  the  congregation.  Christian  parents,  and  mothers.  XIII.  Salvation  and 
death  of  Infanta.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Dr.  Houston  dues  not  take  the 
common  course,  and  confine  himself  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism  or  to 
the  more  ^neral  explanations  of  ita  nature.  He  takes  a  practical  and  enlarged 
view  of  thiB  important  Chriatian  ordinance  in  its  important  relations  and  duties. 
His  views  on  (jhriatian  education  are  solemn,  thorough  and  evangelical.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  man^  Christians  in  this  country  entertain  very  superficial  seitti- 
meots  on  this  vital  point  Dr.  Houston  occupies  a  position,  marked  Vj  a  wise 
moderation ;  and  whilst  he  grants  to  the  State  the  right  of  assisting  the  work  of 
eduoalinn,  he  maintains  that  the  Church  haa  inalienable  rights  which  she  is 
bound  to  exercise  in  reference  to  the  training  of  her  youth.  The  following 
extract  gives,  in  our  judgment,  a  juat  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and 
Stale  to  education.  "  The  nature  and  design  of  Christian  education,  as  com- 
luning  morals  with  religion  at  every  step — as  enforcing  every  duty  by  Divine 
nuthoritj — as  aiming  to  eradicate  the  natural  enmity  of  the  heart — and  as  ren- 
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deriDg  every  pursuit  subserrtent  to  the  premotion  of  God's  glory,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  sours  snIvutioD,  worldly  Statesmen  will  not  appreciate,  and  they 
may  not  therefore  be  expected  to  educate  the  people  on  proper  grounds.  Some- 
thing they  may  do  to  civilize  and  refine  human  society,  and  to  promote  intellec- 
tual knowledge  and  advancement,  and  these  things,  as  long  as  tho  masses  of 
society  remain  in  rebellion  against  Christ,  and  reject  his  authority  and  law^,  are 
not  only  useful,  but  necessary  for  the  restraint  and  benefit  of  communities.  But 
while  Civil  States  continue  '*  kingdoms  of  this  world,"  we  are  not  warranted  to 
expect  from  them  any  adequate  provision  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  young. 
Wnatever  the  Civil  rower  may  claim  to  do  in  the  business  of  State-education, 
it  must  be  apparent  to  any  who  have  duly  considered  the  positive  and  frequent 
commands  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  extensive  import  of  the  Baptismal  Cove- 
nant, that  the  Church  is  solemnly  charged  by  her  I>ivine  Uead  with  the  educa- 
tion of  her  baptized  members.  This  can  never  be  safely  left  to  civil  rulers  to 
supply  by  a  state  provision — nor  to  schoolmasters,  over  whom  the  Church  has  no 
control,  nor  even  to  parents  themselves  exclusively.  The  Church  is  the  nursing 
mother  of  a  holy  seed,  and  their  godly  upbringing  is  a  legitimate  and  first  object 
of  her  care."  NVe  believe  that  these  views  of  education  are  entertained  by  the 
great  majority  of  all  Christians,  who  have  seriously  examined  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  of  an  exclusive  national,  secular, 
system.  These  views,  however,  are  not  unduly  magnified  in  Dr.  Houston's  work; 
and  no  reader  will  think  the  less  of  his  treatise  on  account  of  them.  Dr.  Hous- 
ton's work  ought  to  be  forthwith  republished  in  this  country.  Who  shall  bate 
the  credit  of  the  republication  ? 

NOAH  AND  HIS  TIMES ;  embracing  the  consideration  of  various  ioquiria 
relative  to  the  ante-diluvian  and  early  postdiluvian  periods.  By  the  Rev.  J> 
MuNSON  Olmstead,  &c.    Boston.    Gould  &  Lincoln.     1853. 

We  intended  to  notice  this  excellent  volume  before.  It  displays  much  learn- 
ing, and  strong  common  sense  ;  and  its  conclusions  are  generally  in  accordance 
both  with  science  and  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Olmstead  on  disputed  questions, 
gives  a  fair  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  subjects,  treated  of 
in  this  volume,  require  the  sifting  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  to  disencumber  them 
of  the  follies  of  some  of  our  modern  philosophers.  When  such  a  man  as  Pres*" 
^ent  Hitchcock  maintains  that  the  deluge  was  local  and  not  universal,  in  the  fact* 
of  the  scriptural  statement,  and  with  the  evidences  from  nature  in  favour  of  the 
Biblical  account,  it  is  clear  that  modem  geology  must  tcait  awhile  before  its  muta- 
ble and  wild  vagaries  stand  tlie  slightest  chance  of  universal  acceptance.  With  the 
Bible  in  our  hands,  we  would  rather  undertake  to  prove  Unitarianism  or  universal 
salvation  than  a  limited  deluge.  Geology,  with  its  present  theories,  we  regard  as 
a  mere  squatter  on  the  field  of  science,  with  no  title  from  the  sovereign  authority, 
and  with  scarcely  a  blanket  to  cover  its  almost  savage  nakedness.  The  extrava- 
gance of  geological  mutations  demonstrates  the  reasonableness  of  incredulity  in 
regard  to  its  conclusions.  A  man,  who  is  all  the  time  changing  the  testimony 
of  bis  case,  and  impeaching  even  his  own  witnesses,  cannot  expect  a  verdict  in 
his  favour.  The  most  that  geology  can  ask  of  any  reasonable  man  is  to  saspead 
his  judgment  until  its  own  conflicting  statements  are  reduced  to  the  form  of 
settled  principles.  Mr.  Olmstead's  book  embraces  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
inquiries ;  and  may  be  commended  to  general  readers,  who  are  fond  of  investi- 
gations on  the  topics  of  Scripture. 

SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  copious  Illuptrations.  Philada. 
Plresbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Every  book  that  illustrates  the  Bible  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  world.  A  man,  who  understands  his  Bible  thoroughly,  in  the  head  ana 
in  the  heart,  is  the  highest  style  of  man.  The  word  of  God  is  the  centre  of  ftU 
knowledge.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Scriptures  is  well  explained  in  this 
excellent  Compend.  The  lUustrations  are  numerous,  and  add  very  mueh  to  ^^ 
value  of  the  volume. 
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BURNING  OP  THE  WESTERN  SEMINARY.— In  consequence  of  the 
omission  of  all  religious  intelligence  in  our  last  number,  the  insertion  of  the 
following  notice  of  the  caliuuitj  at  Alleghany  has  been  postponed  till  the  present 
time.  "About  six  o'clock,  on  Monday  eveuing  January  23d,  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Alleghany  Cit;,  Pa.,  took  fire  and  was  eoon  consumed.  The  Sa«  ie 
thought  to  have  originated  from  a  defect  in  a  flue  of  one  of  the  chimoeys,  as  it 
began  in  or  near  the  roof.  The  students  were  at  evening  prayer*  at  the  time  the 
alarm  was  given.  All  that  were  present  hastened  to  their  rooms  Co  secure  their 
books,  clothing,  and  other  effects.  The  evening  was  intensely  cold,  huildinx  dry,, 
and  wind  blowing  strongly,  in  consequenoe  of  which  the  flames  commnnicated 
rapidly.  The  Seminary  being  located  on  a  lofty  emtnenco,  and  there  being  no 
posBible  way  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  water,  the  engines  could  not  be  brought 

Tweuty-sefen  of  the  students  bad  rooms  in  the  Seminary — twentj-four  of  whom' 
saved  most  of  their  effects,  each  losing  what  was  worth  to  him,  on  an  average, 
from  tlO  to  $50.     The  other  three  lost  all. 

The  main  library,  consisting  of  about  6,000  volumes,  was  mostly  comsumed, 
perhaps  l&OO  or  2000  volumes  were  got  out  in  a  damaged  condition.  The  "  Hal- 
sey  Library,"  (being  a  donation  to  the  Scminory  by  Dr.  lialsey,  a  former  Pro- 
fessor in  the  institution,]  amounting  to  2000  volumes,  was  removed,  though  some 
damaged  also.  The  small  library  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  of  500  volumes,  was 
mostly  burnt.  The  Museum,  containiog  many  curiosittes  gathered  from  mis- 
sionary fields,  with  various  maps,  was  all  lost. 

As  the  burning  building,  wrapped  in  fieiy  sheets  of  flames,  was  gaied  ot  by 
hundreds  from  tho  Pittsburgh  sitlo,  the  appoarancc  was  truly  terriGo  and  sublime. 
Tlie  edifice  stood  high  on  an  imposing  cuiinonce^ — its  massivo  walls,  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  destroying  element,  loomed  aloft ;  while  tlie  flumes,  as  from  the 
mouth  of  a  crater,  spread  far  out  their  brilliant  llchc.  Doubly  magnificent  was 
the  sight  when  viewed  acriiss  (he  floating  ice  of  tSe  river,  sparkliug  as  if  beset 
with  diamonds  ;  while  as  the  flames  now  lifted  themselves  In  the  air  and  then  fell 
back  again,  the  runbow's  tints  might  have  been  seen,  as  if  on  tlie  bosom  of  the 
stream.  The  learned  looked  upon  its  wasting  form*  with  thoughts  of  sadness, 
and  all  shared  in  tho  feelings  of  regret,  as  tbey  behold  the  finest  library  in  the 
Western  country  exposed  to  the  burning  clement.  Here  were  ^thered  the 
results  of  many  years'  severe  mental  toil;  here  was  collected  the  impresses  of 
many  a  well  cultivated  mind ;  here  were  treasured  the  productions  of  mighty 
iDtellects  in  ages  past  and  present  of  this  land,  and  of  lands  beyond  the  waters) 
from  them  remain  only  the  ashes  of  some  tliousands  of  volumes,  (some  of  which 
can  never  be  replaced,)  many  of  whose  pages  glowed  with  "thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn."  Naked  walls  now  mark  the  spot  where  was  schooled 
many  a  gospel  orator  and  many  a  wakeful  watchman  to  stand  on  Zion's  walls. 

The  citizens  of  the  two  cities,  with  true  Christian  hospitality,  have  kindly 
cared  for  the  students  that  were  rendered  houseless,  in  receiving  them  into  their 
families  and  ministering  to  their  present  necessities. — PiMbyia-iaii  Banner. 

TIIE  NEST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.— Among  the  important  overtures  which 

will  cone  before  the  next  General  Assembly  from  the  lower  Judicatories  are 
the  following.  1.  The  appointment  of  a  Commiaaion  to  decide  Judicial  cases 
luider  certain  ciroumstancea.    2.  The  Bet^Um  of  our  Halmody,  with  a  view  to 
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unite  all  Presbyterians  in  the  use  of  purely  scriptural  Psalms  and  Hjmns.  }. 
The  management  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  by  the  different  Synods,  to  which 
they  naturally  belong,  instead  of  by  the  General  Assembly. 

CANDIDATES  IN  OUR  SEMINARIES.— The  number  of  Theological  studenls 
in  our  Church  for  the  present  year  is  substantially  thus : 


Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
Alleghany,  Pennsylvania,     - 
Union,  Virginia, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
New  Albany,  Indiana, 
Danville,  Kentucky, 


Total  for  1854, 


108 
53 
25 

38 

4 

23 

251 


Although  the  number  is  a  little  better  than  last  year,  there  is  no  decided  and 
substantial  increase.  There  still  oontinues  to  be  a  lamentable  lack  of  service  on 
the  part  of  our  pious  youth. 


^&t 


J^ttnlWts  anb  HisnllanieB. 
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■^^!'i>: 


ON  PRAYER. 

1.  So  far  as  we  know,  prayer  forms  a  part  of  every  system  of  religion  on 
earth. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  form  of  religion  is  unscriptural,  it  corrupts  and  perverts 
this  duty. 

3.  Hypocrites  never  really  love  prayer,  and  therefore  never,  for  a  long  time 
together,  practice  secret  prayer. 

4.  He  who  declines  prayer  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  will  not  find  it  easy  in  the 
day  of  adversity. 

5.  Praj^er  not  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  unavailing.    The  reason  is,  ih&^ 
he  alone  is  worthy. 

6.  No  time,  nor  place,  nor  form,  nor  posture  is  displeasing  to  God ;  if  the  heart 
is  wrong,  all  is  wrong. 

7.  He  who  prays  at  stated  times  only,  will  make  but  poor  progress  heavenward. 
He  who  prays  not  at  all  at  stated  times,  will  soon  omit  all  prayer. 

8.  The  greatest  benefit  of  public  prayer  is  secured  when  it  makes  us  love  secret 
prayer  more  and  more. 

9.  A  family  that  never  prays,  covets  misery  and  courts  wrath.    Better  no  bread 
'than  no  prayer. 

10.  Those  who  would  pray  aright,  must  come  to  Christ  and  say,  **  Lord,  teach 
OS  to  pray." 

11.  A  prayer  that  has  no  faith  in  it,  is  like  a  human  body  without  a  soul  in  it. 
It  is  dead  and  loathsome. 

12.  Elijah's  prayer  brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  because,  being  fervent,  i* 
carried  fire  up  to  heaven. — Thomas  Watson. 
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GOD  KNOWS  IT  ALL. 

In  the  dim  recesi  of  th;  i^irit'i  chamber, 

Is  there  some  hiddan  grief  thou  maj>'i>t  not  tellT 

Let  not  th^  heart  foreake  thee ;  bat  remember, 
Hia  pitjiDg  eye,  who  sees  and  knows  it  well, 
Qod  knows  it  all] 

And  art  thou  tossed  on  billows  of  temptation. 
And  would'st  do  good,  but  evil  ofl  prevails  T 

0  thiak  amid  the  waves  of  tribnlation 
When  earthly  hopes,  and  earthlj  refuge  fails — 
Qod  knows  it  nil  I 

And  dost  thou  sin,  thj  deed  of  shame  ooncealiDg 
In  some  dark  snot  no  human  eje  cau  see. 

Then  walk  in  prioe,  without  one  sigh  revealing 
The  deep  remorse  that  should  disquiet  thee  I 
Qod  knows  it' all  I 

Art  tbou  oppressed  and  poor,  and  heavj  hearted. 
The  benvens  above  thee  in  thick  clouds  arrayed. 

And  well  nigb  crushed  ;  no  enrthlj  thouebt  imparted, 
No  Ifiendly  voice  to  say,  "  Bo  not  afraid !" 
OodknowsitaUl 

Art  thou  a  moDraec  1  are  thy  tear  drops  flowing 
Fur  one  too  early  lost  to  earth  and  wee  T 

The  depths  of  grief  no  human  spirit  knowing, 
Which  moan  in  secret,  like  the  monning  seaT 
Ood  knows  it  all  1 

Dost  thou  look  baok  opon  e,  life  of  sinning  T 
Forward,  and  tremble  for  thy  future  lot? 

There's  One  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
Thy  tear  of  penitence  is  not  forgot — 

God  knows  it  all  1 

Then  go  to  Ood.     Pour  out  your  hearts  before  him  ; 

There  is  no  grief  your  Father  cannot  feel ; 
And  let  your  grateful  songs  of  praise  adore  Him — 

To  save,  forgive,  and  ever;  wound  to  heal. 
God  knows  it  all— God  knows  it  all  1 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  sar  that  nothing  but  the  dead  languages  are  taught  when 
a  boy  leams  Latin  and  Greek.  What  he  learns  in  addition  to  these — what  he 
learns  even  in  the  effort  to  learn  languages,  is  the  power  of  reasoning,  exercised 
nt  the  same  time  that  the  memory  is  disoiplined ;  and  so  impossible  u  it  to  sub- 
Btitnte  a  different  system  of  eduoatioD  for  that  which  the  eiperienoe  of  many 
centuries  nos  approved,  that  we  have  never  known  a  self-educated  man  who  did 
not  exhibit,  whatever  the  original  powers  of  his  mind,  an  incapacity  for  just 
teasoning.    What  he  knows  he  over-estimates,  and  makes  no  allawanoe  at  aU  in 
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his  ciilculfttionB  for  the  posBibility  of  hia  heing  ignorant  of  anythitig;  uid  the 
effect  is,  that  even  when  he  is  right,  tha  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come  exist 
in  hia  mind  as  prejudioes,  which  preclude  any  further  examinaUon  of  such  qups- 
tioDS  tiB  he  has  made  his  mind  up  oa,  as  it  is  called,  and,  producing  little  influ- 
ence on  othera,  impede  ifLther  than  asBist  the  progress  of  truth.  From  tbesr 
fanltSi  Soulhev's  own  mind  wm  not  altogether  free  ;  and  we  think,  bo  far  from 
the  lAtin  and  Greek  which  ha  read  ftt  achool  doing  him  any  harm,  the  greit 
misfortune  of  bit  life  mm  that  he  neglected  auch  learning." — North  Brilith  St- 
viae,  No.  2A. 


SCRIPrnRE  REFERENCES  TO  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

"  Tbi  only  modem  European  nations  which  pretend  t«  be  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  the  Turks  and  Ruaaiana.  Historical  antiquaries  tell  us  that  Togamuli 
ia  used  for  Turk  ;  aod  they  affirm,  that  the  Targhitaos  of  Iferodotus,  whom  the 
Scythiana  called  the  founder  of  their  nation,  aud  the  son  of  Jupiter,  ia  idenlioJ 
with  the  To^onuah  of  Moees  and  Ezekiei.* 

The  Bussians  can  boaat  of  much  more  precise  notice  in  Scripture  than  their 
enemiea,  the  Turks.  Though  tlicir  name  is  omitted  in  our  translation,  it  occur) 
in  tlie  Scpiiiagint  three  times,  and  under  the  peculiar  ethnic  denomination  in 
which  it  re-appears  in  the  Bysantine  historians.  The  word  is  'Pej(,  and  on  Uiii 
name  Gibbon  remarks,  "  Among  the  Greeks  this  national  appellation  hoe  s 
sin(;ular  form  oa  an  undeclinable  word  ;"  hut  he  does  not  mention  that  it  il 
found  in  the  Septuagint.  The  second  and  third  Terscs  of  the  thirty-eight  clisp- 
tor  of  Eiekiel,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  read  thus :  "  Son  of  man,  set  Ibj 
face  against  Uog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief  prince  of  the  Russians  (iro"* 
'Pui(,l,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  prophesy  against  him,  and  aav,  Thus  aaith  the 
Lora  Qod,  I  am  against  thee,  0  chief  prince  of  the  Ruaslans,  Meshech  and  Tu- 
bal." And  again,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter :  "  Therefo[«, 
son  of  man,  prophesy  against  Gog,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I 
am  against  thee,  0  Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  the  Russians,  Meshech  and  TutAl'" 
— Btaekwood'i  Magatint. 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  PINES. 


'  MoTB !  moTB  I"  cried  the  hoarse  Wind  in  the  Pine  Tree  tops.  "  Ton  i6S 
old  Pines  are  good  enough  in  your  way,  only  you  are  so  immoTable.  tt  is  nj 
business  to  moke  all  bend  before  me ;  and  there  are  poisonous  weeds  protected 
by  your  shade  that  I  want  to  blow  down.     3o  moTe !  move  1" 

"Nay,  Wind,"  said  the  Pines,  "we  shall  not  move  for  a  noisy,  hasty  fellow  likt 

Ku.  i'ou  may  make  the  clouds  and  the  wares  fly  before  you,  or  shake  the 
nghs  of  treea  more  fleiihle  thtin  we  are ;  and  jou  are  welcome  to  brush  tfce 
dust  from  our  heads  ;  but  you  aboil  do  nothing  more.  It  is  well  that  there  ii 
something  firm  enough  to  witliatiind  your  Icvclliug  blaalfi.  Tender  blossonis and 
uaefal  shrubs  and  vines  look  to  us  for  a  shelter.  Do  not  think  that  you  will  he 
permitted  to  destroy  us  and  tliem  just  to  OTcrthrow  a  few  vile  weeds." 

Then  the  Wind  grew  angry,  and  blew  a  furious  gust,  whioh  caused  two  Oi 
three  of  the  tallest  trees  to  fall  with  a  heavy  crash. 

"  They  were  decayed  to  the  pith,"  niurmurod  the  standing  Pines. 

"Keep  straight  while  you  are  sound,  then,"  answered  the  Wind  as  he  wot 
whistling  away  ;  "  hut  when  you  get  rotten  hearted,  yon  also  will  bare  to  coW 
down." — SimiUtudt*. 

*  Gen.  z.  3  J  EiU.  xxtIL  I^  xxsviil.  S ;  Herod,  ir.  5. 
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LONGEVITY  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Academicia  713,  in  respect  to  toneovitj.  have  been  partlculnrlj  disiinguished. 
We  finil.  also,  maoj  iDsCELnceH  of  long  life  among  sckoolmaiitra ;  eo  that  one 
might  believe  that  continual  intercouree  with  jouth  may  contribute  something 
towards  our  renovation  and  support.  But  poela  and  aiiUU,  in  short  aJl  those 
fortunate  mortals  whose  principal  occupation  leads  them  to  be  conversant  with 
the  sports  of  fancy  and  self-created  worlds,  seem  to  have  a  particular  claim  to 
a  plaoe  in  the  history  of  longevity. 

The  fullov/ing  short  list  of  the  ages  of  distiDgaishod  men  may  be  ioterestinj* 
to  the  reader;  for  a  more  complete  catabgne,  arranged  according  to  the  classes 
of  science  and  literature  upon  which  the;  shed  their  light,  he  is  referred  to 
Madden's  "  Infirmities  of  Genius." 
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THE  STEAM  WHISTLE. 

It  is  a  wild,  uuearthlv  death  shriek,  startling  the  ear  ia  the  still  summer 
eventide,  or  at  the  breathless  noon  of  night.  No  wonder  the  Indians  around 
lAke  Pepin  answer  it  with  their  most  hideous  whoops  and  yells,  for  itwnms  them 
aicay  from  the  lost  of  their  ancestral  strongholds. 

It  is  the  tocsin  for  another  Bartholomew  massacre  of  the  hcautifjtl,  the  old, 
>  and  the  grand. 

Shriek  t  Down  with  TOur  wigwams,  Chippewas  and  Sioux  I  the;  are  right  ia 
the  path  of  the  iron  horse;  but  ho  will  condesceDd  to  use  them  for  proTendar. 
Bun  faster,.  Mississippi  and  Niagara,  or  you  will  bo  overtakan  and  exhaled 
through  his  monstrous  lungs.  Humble  yourproud  heads,  White  HiIIf,  Allegha- 
nies,  and  ;e  Rock;  Mountains,  for  your  time  shall  come ;  tout  sides  shall  be 
■Htnni  ^^A  i».»wi  ^ntil  the  winds  of  oU  yowt  Bommits  wail  otot  your  rained 
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symmetry.  Back  to  your  sod,  grim  roTolutionary  ghosts  I  the^  have  laid  th^ 
rails  ovej  the  battle  grounds  of  Bennington  and  Stillwater;  and  if  you  rise  in  re- 
buke, you  will  only  be  mistaken  for  a  puff  of  vapor  from  the  locomotive. 

Shriek  I  whistle  I  shriek  I  What  is  that  lying  across  the  track  ?  Only  the 
mangled  corps  of  Romance.  Off  with  it>  cowcatcher  I  All  right,  now  1  Pat  on 
more  steam  1 


LOVELINESS  OF  CHRIST. 

«  He  is  altogether  lovely.'' — Sol.  Soxa,  v.  16. 

Lovely  in  his  person :  in  the  glorious  all  sufficiency  of  his  Deity,  gracioiu 
purity  and  holiness  of  his  humanity,  authority  and  majesty,  love  and  power. 

Loving  in  his  birth  and  incarnation  ;  when  he,  though  rich,  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor ;  taking  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  because  we  partook  of  the  same ; 
being  made  of  a  woman,  that  for  us  he  might  be  made  under  the  law  even  for 
our  sakes. 

Lovely  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  the  more  than  angelical  holiness 
and  obedience  which,  in  the  depth  of  poverty  and  persecution,  he  exercised 
therein ;  doing  good,  receiving  evil ;  blessing  and  being  cursed,  reviled,  ^^ 
preached  all  his  days. 

Lovely  in  his  death ;  yea,  therein  most  lovely  to  sinners ;  never  more  glorioas 
and  desirable  than  when  he  came  broken,  dead,  from  the  cross.  Then  had  he 
carried  all  our  sins  into  a  land  of  forgetfulness ;  then  had  ho  made  peace  and 
reconciliation  for  us;  then  had  he  procured  life  and  immortality  for  us. 

Lovely  in  his  whole  employment,  in  his  great  undertaking ;  in  his  life,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension ;  being  a  Mediator  between  God  and  us,  to  recover  the 
glory  of  God's  justice,  and  to  save  our  souls;  to  bring  us  to  an  enjoyment  of  God, 
who  were  set  at  such  an  infinite  distance  from  him  by  sin. 

Lovely  in  his  glory  and  majesty  wherewith  he  is  crowned.  Now  he  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  where,  though  he  be  terrible  to 
his  enemies,  yet  he  is  full  of  mercy,  love,  and  compassion,  towards  his  beloved 
ones. 

Lovely  in  all  iliose  supplies  of  grace  and  consolation,  in  all  the  dispensations  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  wherof  his  saints  are  made  partakers. 

Lovely  in  all  the  tender  care,  power  and  wisdom  which  he  exercises  in  the  pro- 
tection, safeguarding,  and  delivery  of  his  Church  and  people,  in  the  midst  otall 
the  oppositions  and  persecutions  whereunto  they  are  exposed. 

Lovely  in  all  his  ordinances,  and  the  whole  of  that  spiritually  glorious  worship 
which  ho  hath  appointed  to  his  people,  whereby  they  draw  nigh  and  have  com- 
munion with  him  and  his  Father. 

Lovely  and  glorious  in  the  vengeance  he  takcth  and  will  finally  execute  upon 
the  stubborn  enemies  of  himself  and  his  people. 

Lovely  in  the  pardon  he  hath  purchased  and  doth  dispense,  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion he  nath  established,  in  the  grace  he  communicates,  in  the  consolations  he 
doth  administer,  in  the  peace  and  joy  he  gives  his  saints,  in  his  assured  prescr 
vation  of  them  unto  glory. 

What  shall  I  say  ?  There  is  no  end  of  his  excellencies  and  desirableness, 
*•  He  is  altogether  lovely."  This  is  our  Beloved,  and  this  is  our  Friend,  0 
daughter  of  Jerusalem. 
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WHAT  IS  DEATH  r 

TfiAT  organbed  matter  should  be  dissolveil,  and  every  order  of 
irrational  existence  cease  to  live  and  move,  and  all  retnm  again  to 
their  parent  dust,  is  not  surprising.  Those  are  but  dnst,  essentially 
dost.  Tbeir  death  is  but  the  dissolntion  of  a  material  organization, 
the  winding  np  of  a  transient  existence  that  involves  no  final  acconnt. 
They  return  to  duet,  and  their  spirit  goeth  downvard ;  to  them  there 
is  no  future,  and  no  future  reckoning. 

This  is  the  full  import  of  the  term  death,  ae  it  regards  the  highest 
orders  of  mere  animal  life.  It  has  no  moral  relation  to  the  past,  and 
is  connected  by  no  moral  link  to  the  future.  But  far  otherwise  the 
import  and  the  relations  of  that  death  which  it  is  our  present  pur- 
pose to  consider.  We  are  to  speak  of  the  death  of  man,  and  of  his 
death  not  as  a  mere  physical  phenomenon,  but  as  an  event  in  his 
moral  history,  that  stands  associated  and  hnked  with  sin.  This  at 
once  takes  us  into  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  and  moral.  The  death 
of  man  is  a  death  inflicted  because  of  the  transgression  of  moral  law, 
and  consequently  has  reference  to  man  as  a  moral  agent.  It  is  death 
in  all  the  senses  in  which  man  can  die.  It  includes  temporal  death, 
or  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body.  It  includes  spiritual  death, 
or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  with  its  immediate  conse- 

auences.  It  includes  eternal  death,  or  the  eternal  reign  of  spiritual 
eath,  with  all  the  positive  inflictions  of  unutterable  misery,  that  tor- 
ture the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  woe.  It  ia  by  weighing  the  im- 
port of  the  term  death  as  viewed  in  these  three  aspects,  that  we  shall 
most  readily  and  fully,  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  its  aignificancy. 
I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  first  item  in  the 
account,  to  tell  the  dying  what  death  is,  to  discourse  npon  mor- 
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tality  to  tbosc  who  are  themselveB  mortals.  Who  is  tbere  that 
has  not  seen  its  ravages,  that  has  not,  in  some  measure,  felt  its 
power  ?  Ah !  yes,  we  speak  of  a* subject  with  which  all  are  conver- 
sant, when  we  speak  of  temporal  death.  It  b  what  we  have  all 
looked  upon ;  it  is  that  whose  Terv  utterance  calls  back  remem- 
brances, and  crowds  upon  us  recollections  that  almost  crush  the 
heart.  Oh,  what  sundered  ties  of  family,  or  of  social  aflection ;  what 
desolating  bereavements  ;  what  chilling  loneliness,  force  themBelreB 
upon  us  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name.  But  what  are  all  the 
bleeding  emotions  that  rend  the  hearts  of  weeping  friends ;  what  the 
tide  of  grief  that  stifles  utterance,  and  what  the  gloom  and  the  soli- 
tude that  follow  in  the  track  of  death,  but  the  mere  appendages  of 
his  real  teirore  7  It  is  sad  to  visit  the  t«nement  whose  beloved  in- 
habitant has  been  carried  to  his  final  resting-place,  and  feel  that  he 
is  to  return  no  more;  but  what  is  the  upbreaking  of  earthlyfriend- 
sbips  save  the  mere  accident  of  that  change  which  has  passed  upon 
our  departed  friend  ?  We  speak  not  of  the  actual  amount  of  pain 
endured,  of  the  agonies  by  which  the  helpless  sufferer  may  be  wrung 
when  the  hand  of  death  is  laid  upon  him  ;  for  these  are  still  naught 
but  the  usual  messengers  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  They  are  but  the 
harbingers  of  an  approach  that  may  be,  and  often  is,  unpreceded  by 
any  such  announcement.  Tbey  are  the  common  fore-runners,  but 
they  are  not  the  principal.  They  may  be  the  efficient  of  which  death 
is  the  effect,  but  they  are  not  the  effect  itself,  nor  are  they  the  only, 
and  invariable  cause.  However  much  we  may  be  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate pain,  and  death,  the  tatter  is  independent  of  the  former.  By 
continuous  suffering  our  bodily  organization  may  at  length  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  performing  the  functions  necessary  to  life,  and 
thus  may  death  gradually  extend  hia  dominion  over  ua,  but  the  same 
result  may  be  reached  by  a  very  different  process.  The  vital  func- 
tions may  cease  in  a  moment,  the  silver  cord  be  loosed  and  the  spirit 
divested  of  this  earthly  tabernacle,  return  to  God  who  gave  it,  and 
yet  not  a  sigh,  not  a  pang,  announce  the  change. 

Now,  though  we  have  excluded  pain  as  not  entering  into  the  essen- 
tial idea  of  death,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  robbed  it  of  its 
'  terrors.  There  is  enough  m  the  idea  of  temporal  death,  even  when 
viewed  apart  from  the  almost  invariable  concomitants  of  pain,  to 
strike  the  hardiest  with  awe.  It  belongs  not  to  man  to  contemplate 
such  an  event  with  complacency.  Nature  shudders  at  the  very 
thought  of  dissolution  and  the  grave ;  and  it  is  only  when  life  has 
been  rendered  a  burthen,  and  every  avenue  to  enjoyment  barred  up 
against  the  soul,  that  the  man  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  close  his  eyes 
upon  the  light  of  heaven,  and  resign  an  unattractive  world,  for  the 
cold  embrace  of  death. 

What  ia  death?  It  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  this  earthly 
tenement ;  that  change  in  which  the-  noblest  work  of  the  Creator  is 
.subjected  to  dissolution,  the  dust  to  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it ;  a  change  in  which  man  formed  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  character,  for  the  declaration  of  th« 
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divine  glory,  and  for  the  enjojjrment  of  tbe  divine  favour,  passes 
away  from  that  universal  lordship  once  conferred  upon  him,  to  min- 
gle with  the  clods  of  the  valley,  silent  and  thoughtless  as  the  dust 
that  covers  him.  Oh,  is  it  wonderful  that  those  who  are  forced  to 
look  forward  to  such  an  event,  and  eye  it  unshorn  of  its  terrors,  are 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  ?  It  is  this  that  often  spreads  a 
gloom  over  the  brightest  scenes  of  enjoyment  the  devotee  of  pleasure 
can  picture  to  his  imagination.  It  is  this  that  humbles  human  pride, 
and  makes  man  feel  his  relationship  to  worms. 

II.  But  however  terrible  death,  as  viewed  in  itself  or  its  accompani- 
ments, may  appear  to  th^  sons  of  men,  it  is  nevertheless,  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  wages  of  sin.  That  death,  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  includes  something  still  more  terrible  than  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  bodv.  It  includes  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
God,  in  communion  with  whom  its  true  life  consists.  Just  as  deJtth 
is  said  to  have  passed  upon  the  body,  when  it  ceases  to  perform  its 
vital  functions,  so  death  is  said  to  have  passed  upon  the  soul,  when 
it  ceases  from  those  activities  w^ich  belong  to  it  as  it  was  originally 
created.  The  soul  was  created  for  God,  formed  in  his  image,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  knowledge,  righteousness,  holiness  and  dominion. 
It  was  created  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  imbued  with 
holy  affections.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  death  of  the  soul, 
we  speak  of  something  of  awful  import.  We  speak  of  the  erasure  of 
the  image  of  God  from  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  implantation  of  the 
likeness  of  Satan.  We  speak  of  an  exchange  of  masters,  of  services 
and  rewards.  We  speak  of  a  ohan^e  that  has  but  a  very  faint  analogy 
in  temporal  death.  In  the  latter,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  cessation  of 
vital  action,  and  the  body  soon  goes  to  dissolution,  and  is  finally 
undistinguishable  from  its  parent  dust.  But  in  the  death  of  which 
we  now  speak,  there  is  something  more  dreadful.  In  this  there  is  a 
cessation  of  the  proper,  vital  functions  of  the  souL  It  ceases  to  love 
God,  or  desire  communion  with  him.  The  contemplation  of  his  moral 
excellence,  no  longer  fills  it  with  serenity,  and  peace,  and  love.  It 
ceases  to  pay  its  homa^  to  him  as  its  rightful  lord,  and  no  longer 
employs  its  powers  in  his  service. 

All  this  withering  of  holy  affection,  and  open  renunciation  of  the 
divine  authority,  and  withdrawal  from  communion  with  God,  are 
included  in  spiritual  death.  But  even  this  does  not  give  us  a  full 
conception  of  its  realities.  Ah  yes,  it  includes  more  than  all  this. 
The  death  of  which  we  speak,  is  not  an  annihilation  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul.  When  it  ceases  to  love  God,  it  does  not  cease  to  love. 
When  it  ceases  to  obey  the  divine  will,  and  casts  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  divine  government,  it  does  not  cease  from  all  servitude,  and  all 
subjection.  It  has  still  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  its  affections,  a 
sovereign  to  whose  rule  it  submits.  When  the  throne  and  the  govern- 
ment of  God  have  been  banished  from  the  heart,  it  is  still  the  6eat 
of  a  throne,  still  the  subject  of  a  government.  Another  lord  erects 
his  throne,  and  sways  his  sceptre  there,  and  issues  his  mandates,  and 
executes  his  laws.    The  prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  god  of 
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this  world  enters  the  abandoned  province,  and  claims  the  allegiance 
due  its  rightful  Lord.  And  when  this  dominion  is  fully  established, 
when  the  understanding  has  been  darkened,  and  the  affections  de- 
praved, and  the  will  perverted  and  subdued,  and  the  conscienoe 
vitiated,  and  the  whole  man  carnaliased,  then  is  the  reign  of  spiritual 
death  fully  set  up  in  the  heart. 

The  death  of  the  soul,  then,  does  not  imply  a  cessation  of  activity, 
or  the  loss  of  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  This  is  a  point  by 
no  means  hard  to  be  established.  Every  unrenewed  sinner  is  a  pal- 
pable, living  demonstration  of  its  truth.  What  else  mean  the  noise, 
and  bustle,  and  whirling  confusion  of  the  insatiate  crowd,  ever  rush- 
ing from  one  source  of  unhallowed  gratification  to  another  ?  God  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts,  except  as  the  idea  is  sometimes  forced  upon 
them  by  his  representative  in  their  own  hearts ;  and  then  he  is  only 
regarded  as  an  object  of  aversion,  and  driven  from  their  thoughts 
with  the  rebel  cry,  "We  will  not  have  thee  to  reign  over  us.**  Yet 
there  is  stamped  upon  every  countenance  the  index  of  a  soul  whose 
every  affection  is  on  fire.  The  God  of  heaven — the  holy,  the  righteous, 
the  Uving  God — is  not  in  all  their  thoughts ;  yet  each  has  his  god,  at 
whose  altar  he  pays  his  devotions,  and  whose  image  is  enshrined  in 
his  inmost  affections.  That  god  may  be  self,  he  may  be  wealth,  he 
may  be  honour,  or  he  may  be  a  monster  clothed  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  degrading  sensuality ;  but  whatever  title  he  may  wear  as  the 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  God  in  the  heart,  he  finds  a  place  swept  and 
garnished. 

Ah  yes,  the  absence  of  God  from  the  throne  of  the  heart,  and  the 
cessation  x>f  all  holy  affections,  are  but  a  few  of  the  elements  of 
spiritual  death.  It  certainly  gives  a  fearful  conception  of  the  sin- 
ner's state,  to  represent  him  as  cut  off  from  the  source  of  spiritual 
life,  alienated  frpm  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  To  be  told 
that  man  is  thus  exiled  from  his  Father's  house,  and  banished  from 
that  inheritance  to  which  he  had  a  co-heirship  with  angels — that 
inheritance  of  peace,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  celestial  companionship, 
and  favour  and  communion  with  God ;  to  be  told  of  his  wandering 
an  outcast  from  paradise,  bearing  upon  him  the  mark  of  abandon- 
ment and  displeasure,  must  convey  to  every  mind  capable  of  weighing 
the  import  of  the  terms,  a  conception  of  unutterable  and  intolerable 
misery.  But  if  we  keep  before  the  mind  such  a  partial  view  of  man's 
fallen  condition,  we  will  find  that  we  have  produced  a  very  false  im- 
pression as  to  his  real  estate — that  our  representation  falls  far  short 
of  conveying  a  true  idea  of  the  positive  hostility,  and  unholy  affec- 
tions, of  the  carnal  mind.  Such  an  exhibition  but  ill  accords  with 
the  state  of  fallen  man,  as  we  are  forced  to  look  upon  him.  Man's 
state  by  nature  is  not  merely  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  life  of 
God — not  simply  a  negative  state,  in  which  the  soul  has  ceased  to 
act — but  it  is  besides  all  these  a  positive  state  of  active  hostility 
against  God,  and  insatiable  thirst  after  sin.  The  death  of  which  we 
speak  is  consistent  with  the  most  unceasing  activity.  It  is  a  death, 
the  subject  of  which  is  sunk  "  in  trespasses  and  sins ;"  a  death  which 
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manifests  itself,  not  only  in  the  withdraml  of  the  affections  from 
God,  but  in  the  most  active  hostility  against  hitn,  and  the  most  un- 
tirintf  exertions  in  the  serrice  of  sin.  That  principle  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  holy  actirity  in  every  faculty  of  the  soul  is  eradi- 
cated,  and  in  its  stead  there  is  implanted  an  unholy  principle  of  ac- 
tion, that  seta  the  whole  man  on  fire.  It  is  of  this  principle  the 
apostle  speaks,  under  the  title  of  "a  law  in  the  members."  This  law 
of  the  members,  this  principle  of  unholy  action,  he  describes  as  en- 
gaeed  in  actual  war  against  another  principle,  which  he  denominates 
"  toe  law  of  his  mind,"  or  his  regenerated  nature,  and  as  putting 
forth  its  efforts  to  bring  turn  into  subjection  "to  the  law  of  sin,"  or 
to  itself.  Now  in  the  activity  and  power  of  this  principle,  the  apos- 
tle regards  spiritual  death  as  chiefly  consisting ;  for  he  immediately 
adds,  m  an  tMony  of  spiritual  bondage,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I 
am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

Here,  then,  it  is  manifest  that  spiritual  death  chiefly  consists  in 
subjection  to  the  laws  of  a  corrupt  nature.  The  man  who  is  spiritu- 
ally dead,  is  under  the  impulse  of  a  principle,  and  the  operation  of  a 
law,  from  which  he  cannot  free  himself.  So  long  as  this  principle 
remains  nnoounteracted  by  the  implantation  of  a  new  principle,  that 
new  nature  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts,  the  man  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  sinning.  It  is  as  natural  for  him  to  sin  as  to  think.  This 
unholy  principle  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  mental  activity,  shapes 
every  thought,  darkens  the  understanding,  sways  and  directs  the 
affections,  controls  the  emotions,  perverts  the  will,  deceiveB,  and  at 
last  sears,  the  conscience,  and  leaves  the  man  a  moral  wreck. 

We  will  not  here  stop  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  moralist,  or 
the  self-righteous,  who  may  think  that  such  a  description  of  man's 
natural  state  does  not  accord  with  what  they  themselves  experience, 
and  what  of  amiability,  justice,  and  philanthropy  they  find  among 
men.  Suppose  we  grant  to  such  all  they  claim  for  fallen  humanity ; 
suppose  it  be  conceded  that  a  man  may  honour  his  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  that  he  may  suppress  every  feeing  of  envy  or  hatred  towards 
his  fellow-men ;  that  he  miij  keep  a  conscience  fold  of  offence  in  all 
the  relations  he  sustains  to  sdciety ;  and  suppose  that  besides  all  this, 
it  be  further  conceded,  that  he  may  admire  the  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  power  of  God,  as  they  shine  forth  in  all  the  teeming  glories 
of^creation ;  suppose  all  these  concessions  be  made,  what  is  tne  in- 
ference we  are  expected  to  draw  ?  Are  we  to  infer  because  a  man 
has  enough  of  humanity  to  be  bound  by  the  bonds  of  family  affec- 
tion, and  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  emotions  of  the  sentimental,  the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime, 
that  he  is  just  what  he  was  designed  to  be,  has  fulfilled  every  duty 
required  of  him,  and  met  every  obligation  that  can  rest  upon  him  ? 
Such  an  inference  would  certainly  be  most  unwarrantable.  Obe- 
dience to  the  second  table  of  the  law  passes  very  currently  among 
men  for  morality ;  but  such  a  morality  will  not  meet  the  claims  of 
the  moral  law.  There  still  lies  against  such  a  morality  the  claims  of 
the  first  table — "  Thou  shalt  lore  IHB  LoBD  THx  Ood  with  all  thy 
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heart,  and  with  all  thj  bouI,  and  with  all  thj  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
Btreneth."  This  is  the  true  test  of  the  moral  life  of  the  man.  He 
who  does  not  love  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  sonl,  and  mind, 
and  strength,  is,  so  far  as  he  is  deficient,  a  transgressor  of  the  law, 
and  exposed  to  its  penalty,  and  under  the  dominion  of  spiritual 
death.  His  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  second  table  of  the 
law  will  never  countervail  his  neglect  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
first,  or  show  that  he  is  in  the  possession  of  spiritual  life. 

To  prove  then,  that  a  man  is  spiritually  dead,  we  have  not  to  prove 
him  to  be  a  parricide,  or  a  misant^opist,  or  an  adulterer,  or  a  slan- 
derer, or  a  man  of  avarice — ^we  have  only  to  prove  that  he  does  not 
love  God.  The  mere  negative  charge  of  a  want  of  love  to  God,  is 
all  that  is  to  be  sustained,  in  order  to  fix  his  character,  and  determine 
his  spiritual  condition.  He  who  is  wanting  in  love  to  God,  though 
he  were  possessed  of  a  virtue  that  would  exculpate  him  from  the 
charge  of  the  infringement  of  anv  precept  of  the  second  table  of 
the  law,  is  still  a  stranger  to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  under 
the  bondage  of  spiritual  death.  '         * 

III.  Having  seen  the  nature  of  spiritual  death,  we  might  dwell 
upon  the  misery  and  helplessness  of  such  a  condition,  but  we  must 
hasten  on  to  speak  of  the  third  aspect  of  that  death  which  is  the 
wages  of  sin — Eternal  death.  Of  this  we  will  have  the  most  correct 
idea,  if  we  conceive  of  it  as  spiritual  death,  unmitigated,  and  con- 
tinued for  ever.  We  say  unmitigated ;  for  in  this,  the  state  of  those 
who  have  already  entered  on  that  world  of  unutterable  woe,  diflFers 
infinitely  from  the  state  of  the  sinner  as  we  look  upon  him  here.  In  the 
present  state,  the  common  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  afl  a  bridle  upon 
the  wicked,  and  doubtless  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  forms  of  amia- 
bility and  popular  goodness,  that  distinguish  the  sinner  on  earth  from 
the  lost  spirit  in  hell.  But  in  that  state  the  soul  is  under  no  such 
influence.  From  that  land  the  Spirit  has  withdrawn,  and  the  full 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  unbridled  and  uncontrolled,  displays  itself 
in  all  its  native  hostility  against  God.  Under  the  reign  of  eternal 
death  there  will  be  no  check  upon  the  native  tendencies  of  a  corrupt 
nature — nothing  to  retard  the  full  development  of  the  seeds  of  de- 
pravity. It  is  but  a  very  partial  view  of  this  depravity  we  can  obtain 
here.  We  are  certainly  forced  to  look  upon  forms  of  iniquity, 
which  are  enough  to  shock  the  moral  sensibilities,  even  of  such  fallen 
creatures  as  we  are ;  but  still  the  germ  of  spiritual  death,  in  what- 
ever form  of  enmity  to  man,  or  hatred  against  God,  it  may  manifest 
itself,  has  given  only  an  index  of  its  tendency.  It  has  but  reached 
an  earthly  growth.  There  is  still  something  of  amiability  mixed 
with  the  evil — still  some  curb  upon  the  passions.  We  cannot  find 
unmingled,  and  unmitigated  iniquity  in  any  man,  or  in  any  state  of 
society.  Self-respect  may  have  been  lost,  virtue  may  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  den  of  sensuality  may  have  been  adopted  as  a 
final  resting-place,  as  a  point  on  the  scale  of  moral  pollution  below 
which  humanity  cannot  descend ;  but  we  are  told  that  even  there  may 
be  found  traces  of  a  heavenly  original.     There  is  no  moral  wreck  on 
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this  side  of  eternity,  from  which  we  may  not  gather  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  that  building  which  once  exhibited  the  proportions,  and 
the  majesty  of  a  temple  of  God.  But  in  that  land  on  which  the 
shadows  of  eternal  death  have  settled  down,  there  are  no  such  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade.  It  is  the  reign  of  a  moral  night  which 
no  ray  of  virtue  shall  ever  penetrate — on  which  no  morning  shall 
ever  rise. 

And  as  there  are  no  lingering  remnants  of  goodness,  so  there  are 
no  indications  of  mercy.  The  wrath  of  God,  like  the  covering  of 
night,  stretches  over  the  fathomless  abyss,  and  there  reigns  a  gloom, 
broken  only  by  the  gleaming  of  the  sword  of  eternal  justice.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  land  have  passed  through  that  remedial  system, 
through  .which  we  are  now  passing,  but  having  despised,  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  remedy,  they  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  their 
doing,  and  despair  has  taken  hold  upon  them.  Aware  that  their  day 
of  grace  is  for  ever  passed,  and  subjected  to  positive  inflictions  of 
wrath,  associated  with  fallen  angels,  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  di- 
vested of  every  moral  attraction,  they  have  entered  upon  a  career  of 
alienation  from  God,  that  shall  receive  no  check  throughout  the  ages 
of  eternity.  The  spiritual  death,  which,  even  under  ^is  present 
system  of  mercy,  gave  such  indications  of  its  nature  and  ultimate 
tendencies,  which  showed  itself  so  intolerant  of  restraint,  and  so  de- 
sirous of  beins  freed  from  the  presence  and  interference  of  God^ 
shall  there  find  its  native  home.  There  it  shall  expand  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  eternal  death,  swaying  the  affections  of  the  soul,  and 
battling  with  a  still  more  determined  resistance,  as  it  is  swept  by  the 
ceaseless  tempests  of  Almighty  wrath. 

And  to  complete  this  burden  of  unutterable  woe,  conscience  is  still 
alive — still  active.  The  lost  soul  finds  to  her  unspeakable  anguish, 
that  she  is  still  a  moral  agent.  The  stroke  that  sundered  her  from 
her  earthly  tenement,  did  not  destroy  her  accountability,  or  drive 
her  forth  beyond  the  government  of  God.  *  Conscience  has  survived 
the  throes  of  dissolution,  and  still  defies  the  flames  of  eternal  death. 
Incapable  of  being  any  longer  deceived  by  carping  lusts,  she  enters 
upon  her  ceaseless,  her  awful  task.  Sin,  condemnation,  and  punish- 
ment follow  each  other  in  uninterrupted,  and  immediate  successioh — 
sin  invoking  punishment,  and  punishment  provoking  sin.  This  pro^ 
cess  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  man's  moral  constitution,  con- 
tinue for  ever. 

0 !  what  a  state  is  the  state  of  eternal  death,  a  state  in  which  the 
eternity  of  the  anguish  of  the  lost  soul  arises,  not  only  from  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  but  also  from  the*  very  laws  of  its  own  fallen  nature  I 
0 !  who  can  contemplate  such  a  state,  and  yet  remain  unmoved  I 
What  is  temporal  death  compared  with  this  ?  Even  where  there  is 
no  hand  to  lift  the  veil,  and  let  the  light  of  Revelation  in  upon  its 
silence  and  its  gloom — to  tell  us  of  a  resurrection,  and  a  future  state 
of  glory,  in  wmch  we  may  obtain  a  co-heirship  with  Christ— even 
vdthout  this,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  eternal  horrors  that  surround 
the  second  death.     The  one  may  present  us  with  blasted  hopes,  and 
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seyered  ties  of  tenderest  affection,  with  weepinff  friends,  and  all  the 
agonizing  throes  of  dissolution,  and  may  stand  arrayed  in  all  the 
chilling  attributes  of  corruption,  and  even  of  annihilation,  but  still  it 
wants  the  positive  elements  of  eternal  death.  How  willingly  would 
the  lost  exchange  eternal  torments,  for  eternal  annihilation  1  How 
gladly  would  the^  sink  themselves  beneath  the  everlasting  hills, 
would  these  but  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ! 
Reader,  what  is  pbath  ?  B.  W. 


SEBD-THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER.— No.  HI. 

LI8TSNBD-T0   PRATEK8. 

I  HAVE  passed,  in  these  our  '^  Seed-thoughts,"  from  the  closet  to 
the  family-altar :  and  now,  reader,  I  would  go  with  you  to  the  house 
of  God — ^to  the  Church,  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  my  friend,  pray 
with  your  minister  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  not  there  to  take 
your  place  and  pray  for  you.  We  are  afraid  thousands  think  that, 
and  stumble  down  to  hell  trusting  to  it.  You  are  there,  my  friend, 
to  worship  together.  Your  prayers  are  to  go  up  as  one.  The  min- 
ister is  there  to  preach  to  you.  That  is  his  work,  to  "teach"  yon; 
but  he  is  only  there  in  reality,  to  pray  for  himself  as  a  single  sinner 
who  must,  like  all  of  us,  take  the  one  solitary  journey  through  the 
dim  death  valley.  Moreover,  were  you  to  think  aright,  you  would 
rather  reverse  your  idea,  and  feel  that  it  is  you  who  ought  to  pray 
for  him  standing  up  yonder  alone  with  the  responsibility,  by  his  office 
and  relation  to  you,  of  all  your  souls  aweing  and  bowing  down  his 
spirit.  You  ought  to  be  "holding  up"  his  hands,  as  did  Hur  and 
Aaron  the  hands  of  Moses  "on  the  top  of  the  hill."  He  only 
speaks,  that  is,  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  right  and  fit,  as  it  is 
right  and  fit  in  family-worship.  He  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  your  prayers  are  to  ascend  with  his.  You  are  to 
make  his  petitions  yours.  As  one  heart  and  one  soul  you  are  to 
come  before  the  Lord.  If  it  is  otherwise,  you  are  not  praying  as  a 
flock ;  and  my  friends,  a  sermon  or  a  psalm,  without  the  still  dew  of 
prayer,  never  can  profit.  Now  what  an  awful  thought  that,  in  a 
congregation  counting  many  hundreds,  or  even  two  or  three  thou- 
sand, perhaps  only  the  minister  is  actually  praying.  It  may  be  that 
all  that  Sabbath-prayer  is  in  reality  represented  by  one.  It  is  an 
awfully  common  thing,  this  sin.  Expressions,  showing  how  much 
prayer  [as  also  "praise"  as  praise]  is  practically  subordinated,  nay 
Ignored,  have  wrought  themselves  into  the  very  texture  of  our  fami- 
liar speech.  Fellow-sinners  I  journeying  to  the  unseen,  I  charge 
you  be  jealous  of  yourselves.  Be  faithful  to  your  own  never-dying 
souls.  I  ask  you  solenmly,  in  view  of  what  I  have  now  all  imper- 
fectly and  in  "  weakness"  spoken,  are  you  not  merely  a  listeker^ 
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if  ev«n  that,  to  the  prayers  in  the  house  of  Qod  f  My  friends,  there 
is  only  one  listener— one  who  dare  listen  alone,  the  *'  hearer"  of 
prayer,  the  mighty  God  "reconciled"  by  Jeans  Christ.  If  guilty 
m  respect  of  "  this  thing,"  for  your  lives  see  to  it.  See  that,  so  fax 
S8  you  are  conocrned,  the  minister  is  not  lefl  praying  alone.  Add 
your  "amen  and  amen"  to  your  minister's  supplications,  eTen  as  of 
old  his  people  did,  while  the  golden  bells  on  the  pleading  high-priest's 
robe  rung  out  that  he  was  prevailing  with  God.  Oh !  for  "  breath" 
npon  the  *' dry,  dry  bones!'  On!  for  PBATDta  chdrohbs!  tcx 
"closets"  in  the  pbwb!  A.  B.  G. 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

[Bitrutad  lyom  J>r.  John  Bram  on  OaUUuu  tL  t] 

It  is  obviously  the  vill  of  Christ  that  there  should  be  an  order  of 
men  in  the  Church  for  teaching  or  instructing  their  brethren.  When 
be  ascended  on  high,  "he  gave" — that  is,  he  appointed — "some 
pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  It  is  to  the 
person  who  occupies  this  place  in  the  Church,  not  to  any  one  who 
occasionally  instructs  another,  that  the  apostle  refers  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  and  in  Rom.  zii.  7,  under  the  appellation,  "  Him  that 
teacheth."  In  all  ordinary  cases,  the  teacher  ought  to  "wait  on  his 
teaching" — he  ought  to  "  give  himself  wholly"  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry — "  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God" — 
and  the  person  who  considers  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  pastor,  must  be  persuaded  that  nothing  hut  absolute 
necessity  should  ever  make  the  Christian  teacher  engage  in  purBuhs 
not  necessarily  connected  with  his  office.  But  then,  seeing  this  order 
of  men  are  precluded  by  their  duties  to  the  church  from  obtaining 
the  means  of  support  for  themselves  and  families,  by  employing  their 
time  and  talents  m  secular  business,  provision  must  be  made  for  their 
suitable  maintenance. 

But  how  is  this  provision  to  be  made,  and  who  are  to  make  it  I 
The  answers  which  have  been  given  to  these  questions  hare  been 
various.  "Let  them,"  says  one  class,  "be  maintained,  like  the 
Jewish  priests,  by  the  tithes  of  the  land's  produce" — or,  "  Let  a 
compulsory  tax  be  raised  from  the  whole  community,  and  appor- 
tioned among  those  GhrtBtian  teachers  who  shall  profess  that  parti- 
cular form  of  Christianity  which  has  reodved  the  approving  sanction 
of  the  civil  government;  or  among  Christian  teachers  generally, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  c^  each  distnct  to  choose  both  their  own  form 
of  Christianity  and  their  own  teacher."  "  Let  them  he  m^intained^" 
say  another  class,  "  out  of  a  general  fund  composed  of  the  vuluntary 
contributions  of  the  whole  body,  consisting,  it  may  he,  of  a  great 
number  of  particular  churches,  and  administered  by  persons  ebosmi 
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for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  necessities  of  individual  teachers.*' 
The  two  former  are  materially  the  system  adopted  in  all  civil  estab- 
lishments ;  the  latter  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  large,  and  active, 
and  useful  body  of  Christians  denominated  Methodists,  and  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  apostle's  answer  seems 
to  indicate  a  mode  of  maintenance  for  Christian  teachers  different 
from  both.  ^<  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto 
him  that  teacheth  in  all  ffood  things ;"  that  is,  plainly,  *'*'  Let  the 
teacher  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  whom 
he .  teaches."  With  regard  to  the  kind  and  measure  of  maintenance 
to  which  the  Christian  teacher  is  entitled,  that  must  vary  according 
to  the  state  of  society,  and  the  ability  of  those  whom  he  instructs ; 
but  whatever  be  its  measure,  it  ought  to  come  from  the  free-vill 
offerings  of  those  whom  he  instructs.  The  mode  of  supporting 
Christian  teachers  seems  equally  a  subject  of  Divine  legislation  as 
the  mode  of  commemorating  our  Lord's  death ;  and  it  is  hazardous 
for  us  to  interfere  with  either. 

This  arrangement  is  at  once  just,  generous,  and  useful. 

1.  It  is  a  ^ust  arrangement.  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
New  Testament,  no  man  is  called  to  submit  to  a  spiritual  teacher 
against  his  will.  They  who  are  taught  choose  their  teacher ;  and, 
when  this  is  taken  into  account,  nothmg  ca,,n  appear  more  reasonable 
and  equitable  than  that  '^  they  who  are  taught  should  communicate 
to  him  that  teacheth."  At  their  own  request,  either  explicit  or  im- 
plicit, he  ^^  teacheth"— devotes  his  time  and  talents  to  their  instrao- 
tion ;  and  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  that,  when  he  does  so,  he 
should  be  maintained.  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "  Who 
goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges  ?  who  planteth  a  vine- 
yard, and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  or  who  leedeth  a  flock, 
and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?  Say  I  these  things  as  a 
man  ?  or  saith  not  the  law  the  same  also  7  For  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  Or,  saith 
He  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is 
written :  that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope ;  and  that  he  that 
thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  If  we  have  sown 
unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your 
carnal  things  7  If  others  be  partakers  of  this  power  over  you,  are 
not  we  rather  7  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used  this  power ;  but  suf- 
fer all  things,  lest  we  should  hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Do  ye 
not  know,  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of  the 
things  of  the  temple  7  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers 
with  the  altar  7  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel." 

2.  It  is  a  generous  arrangement.  The  principles  of  genuine 
Christianity  are  in  the  highest  degree  generous.  The  teachers  are 
required  to  act  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Lord  to  his  seventy 
disciples,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  They  are  to  go 
forth,  .asking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles.     "  If  they  receive  you,"  says 
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our  Lord,  "  eat  such  things  as  they  set  before  you."  They  are  to 
cast  themselves  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  Master,  who  has  promised 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Wherever  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  received — wherever 
the  mind  and  heart  are  made  subject  to  the  authority  of  Christ — 
and  it  is  only  where  these  things  appear  to  have  taken  place  that  a 
Christian  church  ought  to  be  formed — provision  is  made,  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  love  and  law  of  Christ  on  the  mind  and  heart,  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine.  The  truth 
known  and  believed  will,  by  its  native  influence,  secure  both  the  sup- 
port and  difiiision  of  Christianity.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  think 
unworthily  of  Christianity  and  of  its  author,  and  is  to  think  incon- 
sistently with  fact,  as  the  period  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity 
was  the  period  of  the  voluntary  churches.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  the  Church  was  not  only  not  assisted,  but  fiercely  opposed 
by  all  the  secular  powers. 

The  claim  of  a  Christian  teacher  for  mahitenance  from  those  to 
whom  he  ministers  is,  as  we  have  seen,  undoubted.  It  rests  on  the 
express  appointment  of  Je3us  Christ.  But  that  claim  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  civil  right.  It  cannot,  without  desecration,  be  embodied 
in  such  bonds  as  may  lay  a  foundation  for  prosecution  in  civil  courts. 
Everything  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  partakes  of  its  spiritual  na- 
ture. The  Christian  teacher's  hold  is  on  the  judgment,  conscience, 
and  affections  of  his  people.  His  services  and  their  support  ought 
to  be  equally  the  spontaneous  result  of  love,  and  of  submission  to 
the  law  of  Him  whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  serve ;  and  this 
principle  of  generous  love  to  "the  brethren,"  implicit  submission  to 
**  the  Master,"  on  the  side  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  iri 
taken  for  granted  in  the  precept :  "  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
word  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  ^ood  things.' 

8.  It  is  a  useful  arrangement.  The  mode  of  supporting  the' 
teachers  of  Christianity  not  only  beautifully  harmonizes  with  the 
genius  of  religion,  but  is  calculated  to  produce  the  best  effects  both 
on  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  It  connects,  in  the  closest  manner, 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  teacher;  and  when  this  voluntary, 
yet  commanded,  support  is  cheerfully  yielded,  he  is  bound  to  his  peo- 
ple by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  duty.  It  gives  the  taught  a 
much  deeper  interest  both  in  the  person  and  ministrations  of  the 
teacher,  than  otherwise  they  would  be  likely  to  take, — an  interest 
which  is  necessary  to  their  own  edification,  and  which  exercises  a 
strong  and  salutary  reaction  on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  teacher. 

It  has  often  been  urged  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove on  the  divine  and  primitive  mode  of  supporting  Christianity, 
that  to  make  Christian  teachers  dependent  for  temporal  support  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  to  whom  they  minister,  is  to 
degrade  their  character,  and  prevent  the  honest  discharge  of  their 
duties,  by  subjecting  them  to  almost  invincible  temptations  to  secure 
the  good-will  of  their  hearers  by  a  compliance  with  their  prejudices 
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and  homoare ;  that  it  nnkes  the  mMateoance  of  the  Christiui  muk- 
istr;  Terj  insecure ;  and  that  it  even  pvts  in  hazard  the  coDtiniied 
exiBtence  of  Christianity.  A  plain  expresBion  of  Christ'a  will,  like 
that  contained  in  the  text,  in  a  rishtlj  constituted  Christian  mind, 
hara  all  reaBoning  of  this  kind.  M;  speculations  about  probable 
consequences  must  not  lead  me  to  disobey,  or  neglect,  er  tamper 
with,  any  of  his  commands.  Let  me  do  whkt  he  bidi  me,  and  I  may 
safely  leave  consequences  to  him,  who  not  only  foresees  them,  w 
controls  them  as  he  pleases.     But  let  us  glance  at  these  objections. 

(1.)  What  influence  can  dependence,  divided  into  some  hundred 
parts,  have  in  debasing  the  character  ?  Our  physiciaag  and  lawyers, 
not  generally — assuredly,  not  necessajrily — men  of  low  time-serring 
habits,  ve  dependent  on  their  patients  and  clients,  and  are  not  likely 
to  retain  their  means  of  support  unless  they  are  active  and  skilful  i» 
their  respective  professions.  Besides,  ought  a  Christian  minister  to 
think  himself,  or  to  be  thought  by  others,  degraded,  because  Jesus 
Christ  has  appointed  him  to  be  supported  in  the  same  way  m  He 
himself  was  when  on  the  earth,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
such  as  believed  in  Him  ? 

But  has  the  arrangement  any  tendency/  to  lower  the  character  of 
the  Christian  teacher  ?  If  a  Christian  church  consist,  in  any  good 
measure,  of  the  kind  of  persons  it  ought  to  consist  of,  can  the  good 
opinion  of  the  majority  be  secured  in  any  way  but  by  a  conscientioua 
discharge  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  minister !  In  cases  where  the 
arrangement  is  followed,  has  it  any  such  effect  t  Are  the  most  time* 
serving  ministers  those  who  are  ministers  of  voluntary  chnrches  ? 
and  is  it  among  these  churches  that  we  ezperience  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  honest  preaching,  both  on  doctrinal  and  practical 
subjects,  and  strict  and  impartial  discipline  ? 

(2.)  As  to  its  rendering  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry  in- 
secure, it  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  it  renders  it  no  more  insecure 
than  Christ's  ordinance  leaves  H,  where  does  this  objection  seek  to 
attach  blame  ?  And  is  there  not  something  like  presumption  in 
acting  as  if  we  supposed  that  we  could  improve  on  his  institutions  ? 
It  has  pleased  Qod  to  make  the  support  of  all  classes  of  men,  in  the 
present  state,  to  a  certain  degree  precarious.  Important  advantages 
arise  out  of  this  arrangement,  and  why  should  ministers  of  religion 
be  excluded  from  these  advantages !  f 

(8.)  As  to  the  kst  objection,  we  have  only  to  say,  the  security  of 
the  Church  depends  not  on  human  expedients,  but  on  the  power, 
and  faithfulness,  and  an.ce  of  her  great  Author ;  and  the  most  likely 
method  for  either  ministers  or  people  to  secure  that,  is  not  to  usurp 
his  authority,  but  to  submit  to  it, — not  to  alter  his  laws,  but  to  obey 
them. 
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A  TRITE  airakeBing  or  arousing  from  religious  tmconscionsaess,  is 
tbe  precursor  of  Repentance.  One  may  feel  a  nervous  thrill  under 
Bolemn  preaclung,  or  serious  reflection,  but  fear  or  seriousness  is  not: 
necessarily  a  true  sorrow  for  sin.  If  that  feelings  through  grace, 
^*  fjOGrJcB  repentance,"  it  is  well;  if  not,  it  is  lite  mere  helief,  dead 
because  alone. 

Every  one  knows  what  the  word  Repentance  means,  for  he  has 
often  felt  it  towards  himself  or  others.  From  childhood  upwards 
Tepentance  is  a  subject  of  common  experience.  Repentance  towards 
^od  is  that  sorrow  and  shame  for  one's  character  as  it  is  in  the  sight 
of  God,  which  causes  him  to  turn  to  the  Lord  with  confession,  with 
submission  to  His  justice,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  and  purpose  to 
sin  no  more.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that  repentance  is  part  of 
C/hristian  experience,  we  mean  that  the  penitent  is  not  the  man  who 
only  9ay9^  *^  I  know  that  I  have  trespassed  against  God,  I  wish  I 
had  not  done  so;  I  will  ask  God  to  forgive  me,  and  will  try  to  do 
better,'*  but  he  is  the  man  who  feels  that  he  has  (Usgraced  himself 
who  feels  the  actual  sensation  of  shame  and  remorse,  as  if  he  were 
standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  conscious  of  the  Divine  excellence 
and  of  his  own  vileness,  loving  the  one,  and  abhorring  the  other,  and 
turning  from  himself  to  God  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be  forgiven 
indeed,  but  even  more  strongly  desiring  to  be  changed  as  much  as 
possible  from  any  further  resemblance  to  himself  as  he  has  been,  and 
to  as  ffreat  a  resemblance  as  possible  to  the  Holy  One. 

And  repentance  is  the  more  entitled  to  be  called  a  part  of  religious 
experience,  because  it  is  a  permanent  element  in  the  religious  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  a  state  of  mind  which,  from  its  relation  to  other 
states,  *must  perform  its  work  and  then  disappear.  Look  into  the 
heart  of  a  true  Christian  at  any  timci  and  you  would  find  repentance, 
just  as  you  would  always  find  faith,  or  love.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  the  religious  condition.  It  continues  to  exist 
even  after  the  most  assured  hope  of  forgiveness  is  enjoyed ;  just  as 
o^e  who  truly  repents  of  a  crime  he  once  committed  against  the 
State  or  a  fellow-man,  though  he  may  have  suffered  the  penalty,  will 
not  cease  to  be  sorry  for  it,  so  long  as  he  lives.  No  man  ever  reached 
to  higher  attainment  of  the  joy  and  peace,  and  assurance  of  adop- 
tion than  did  Paul;  but  every  reader  of  his  fourteen  epistles  knows 
that  he  never  ceased  to  use  the  most  self-abasing  expressions  both  as 
to  what  he  had  once  been,  and  as  to  his  continued  falling  below  the 
mark  he  was  striving  for ;  so  that  there  was  no  contradiction  between 
his  ^  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ,"  and  his  **  0  wretched  man  that  1  am." 
This  is  experience ;  not  fancy,  not  theory,  not  the  believing  and  re- 
peating what  this  one  or  the  other  says  about  repentance,^  but  the 
actual  feeling  in  one's  own  soul,  of  what  it  is  to  be  mortified  and 
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humbled  for  absolute  sinfulness.  And  there  m&y  be  expected  to  be 
somethmK  peculiarly  tender  and  deep  in  Chrittian  repentance,  in  the 
continued  sorrow  of  a  believer  for  lus  past  and  present  faults ;  just 
as  the  sorrow  of  the  most  affectionate  and  faithful  child  is  of  a  more 
pungent  kind,  flowB  from  a  deeper  source,  thsD  that  of  the  child 
whose  offences  ma;  have  been  far  greater,  but  whose  sorrow  is  nore 
the  effect  of  fear  than  of  love.  The  failings  of  a  Christian  are 
aggravated  in  hia  own  ejes  by  the  consciousness  of  the  greater  Ioto 
he  has  abused. 

While  on  this  point  of  a  tree  experience  of  repentance,  I  would 
quote  some  searching  testa  from  a  great  author,  in  relation  to  ait 
antinomian  tendency  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  in  all  discourses 
on  the  Bubiect,  "They  have  great  reason  to  fear,"  saj^s  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  whose  repentance  is  broke  into  fragments,  and  is  never  a 
whole  or  entire  change  of  life.  I  mean  those  that  resolve  against  a 
sin,  and  pray  against,  it,  and  hate  it  in  all  the  resolutions  of  their 
understanding,  till  that  unlucky  period  comes,  in  which  they  are  to 
act  it ;  but  then  they  sin  as  certainly  as  they  will  infallibly  repent  it, 
when  they  have  done.  There  are  a  great  many  christians,  who  are 
esteemed  of  the  better  sort  of  penitents,  yet  feel  this  feverish  repen- 
tance to  be  their  beat  state  of  health.  They  fall  certainly  in  the 
return  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  at  a  certain  distance  of  time, 
but  God  knows  they  do  not  get  the  victory  over  their  aiu,  but  are 
within  its  power.  For  this  is  certain,  they  who  sin  and  repent,  and 
sin  again  in  the  same  or  Uke  circumstances,  are  in  some  degree  under 
the  power  and  dominion  of  sin.  When  their  action  can  be  reduced 
to  an  order  or  a  method,  to  a  rule  or  a  certainty,  that  oftener  hits 
than  bila,  that  sin  is  habitual ;  though  it  be  the  least  habit,  yet  a 
habit  it  is.  Every  course,  or  order,  or  method  of  sin,  every  constant 
or  periodical  return,  every  return  that  can  be  regularly  observed,  or 
which  a  man  can  foresee  or  probably  foretell,  even  then,  when  he  does 
not  intend  it,  hut  prays  against  it,  every  such  sin  is  to  be  reckoned, 
not  for  a  single  action,  Gr  upon  the  accounts  of  a  pardonable  infir- 
mity, but  it  is  a  combination,  an  evil  state,  such  a  thing  as  the  man 
ougnt  to  fear  concerning  himself,  lest  he  he  surprised  and  called  from 
this  world  before  this  evil  state  be  altered  ;  for  if  he  be,  his  securities 
are  but  slender,  and  his  hopes  will  deceive  him.  .  .  .  And  it  is 
a  truth  of  so  great  severity,  that  it  ought  to  quicken  the  repentance 
and  sour  the  gaieties  of  easy  people,  and  make  them  fear,  whose  re- 

5entance  is  therefore  ineffectual,  because  it  is  not  integral  or  united, 
ut  broken  in  pieces  by  the  intervention  of  new  crimes ;  so  tltat  the 
repentance  is  evcrytime  to  begin  anew  ;  and  then  let  it  be  considered 
what  growth  that  repentance  can  make  that  is  never  above  a  week 
old,  that  is  for  ever  in  its  infancy,  that  is  still  in  its  birth,  that  never 
gets  the  dominion  over  sin." 

I  could  not  stay  my  hand  in  transcribing  this  quotation,  because  it 
contains  so  much  experimental  theology  that  may  be  used  as  a  test 
of  what  is  taken  for  true  repentance.  It  illustrates,  too,  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  term  Experience  in  religion ;  showing  that  it  touches 
what  is  actual  and  discoverable  in  the  life  and  heart.  H. 
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DANVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Tub  Danvillk  TaEOLOatCAL  Sbuinart  a  enrolled,  Tith  God's 
blessing,  among  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  One  year  ago,  its  establishment  was  among  the  nncertaiu- 
ties  of  the  day;  now,  its  existence  and  prosperity  are  recorded  facts 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Church  may  well  rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  followed  the 
efforts  to  found  this  Seminary.  Although  it  has  been  in  operation 
but  a  few  months,  it  has  already  twenty-three  students ;  the  endow- 
ment, undertaken  by  Kentucky,  has  reached  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  will  be  speedily  carried  to  acventy-five  thousand,  a  free-will 
offering  to  God  for  hb  goodness  and  mercy  by  the  citizens  df  a  Pro- 
testant commonwealth ;  two  distinguished  Professors,  Doctors  Breck- 
inridge and  Humphrey,  have  commenced  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Church  and  with  great  personal  popularity ;  and 
efficient  measures  are  in  progress  to  place  the  institution  upon  the 
most  liberal  basis  of  a  complete  equipment,  becoming  a  "  first-class 
Seminary." 

8ome  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  our 
Kentucky  brethren  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 
Seminary  at  Danville,  many  years  ago.  The  Charter  of  Centre  Col- 
lege at  Danville,  amended  in  1824,  made  special  provision  for  a 
theological  department,  authorizing  the  trustees  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  secure  funds,  books,  &c.,  "  which  shall  be  applied  wholly 
and  exclusively  to  the  uses  and  purposes  that  may  be  apecially  desig- 
nated by  the  donors  respectively,  or  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  Profe»»or»hips  of  Theology,  or  other  Profes- 
sorships, to  he  separate  and  distinct  from  the  internal  concerns  of 
said  College,"  &c. 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky  in  1828,  resolved  to  establish  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Danville ;  and  in  1829  overtured  the  General 
Assembly  in  these  terms :  "  The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  having  at  th«r 
last  sessions  atabliihed  a  Theological  Seminary  under  the  charter  of 
Centre  College  at  DanvUU,  do  request  to  be  taken  into  union  with 
the  General  Assembly,  and  under  its  care,  on  the  terms  specified  in 
the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  said  Synod,  for  which  the 
Assembly  is  referred  to  their  records,  pages  50  to  58."  The  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  application  was  referred,*'  presented  a  report, 
which  "  after  being  discussed  a  considerable  time,  and  amended,  was 
adopted  and  is  as  follows,  viz.  "  That  they  have  examined  and  do 
fully  approve  the  plan  of  the  said  Seminary ;  and  hereby  express 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  institution,  bat  at  the  same  time 
recommend  a  delay  of  any  application  on  this  subject  until  the  next 
'  year,  in  consequence  of  the  inunatimty  of  their  present  arrange- 
ments." 
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It  does  not  sppe&r  from  tbe  MiDutee  of  the  ancceeding  Assemblf 
that  the  subject  vas  brought  before  that  body,  is  1830 ;  nor  haTe 
-we  been  able  to  find  any  other  minute  on  the  subject.  The  Synod 
of  Indiana  commenced  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Hanover  in  the 
year  1830,  of  which  Dr.  John  Matthews  was  the  first  Profesaor,  and 
in  1833,  De.  BlythE  was  appointed  President  of  Hanover  Colleji^. 
We  have  no  definite  means,  at  the  moment,  of  ascertaining  what 
efiect  the  movement  in  Indiana,  and  the  appointment  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  had  in  inducing  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  to 
suspend  its  own  independent  operations  for  the  present.  There  were, 
however,  many  inherent  difGculties  in  the  undertaking.  Meanwhile, 
the  Hanover  Seminary  went  forward  with  fair  prospects  for  a  season ; 
but  after  a  few  years  it  began  to  decline.  When  the  Hanover  Semi- 
nary waa  removed  to  New  Albany,  in  1840,  the  other  western  Synods 
united,  one  after  another,  with  the  Synods  of  Indiana  and  Cincin- 
nati in  making  the  latter  Seminary  an  institution  for  the  western 
churches  generally.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  however,  was  the  last 
to  come  into  the  measure ;  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  having  entered 
into  the  arrangement  in  1841,  that  of  Illinois  in  1842,  that  of  North- 
ern Indiana  in  1844,  and  the  Synods  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee 
in  1846.  In  1848,  an  arrangement  was  consummated  between  the 
Directors  of  the  New  Albany  Seminary  and  the  Synod  of  Sevfuckif, 
by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  support  one  Professor ;  the  Synod 
having  the  right  to  nommate  said  Professor  and  to  withdraw  the 
endowment  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synod,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  so  to  do.  In  1853,  the  question  of  locating  a  Seminary 
for  the  West  coming  before  the  Assembly,  Danville  was  selected  as 
the  site. 

Our  object,  in  commencing  this  article,  was  not  to  present  a  his- 
torical account  of  the  efforts  to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  South  West,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  Addresses  delivered  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Professors  of  the  new  institution.  These 
addresses  are  worthy  of  the  men  and  of  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Young,  President  of  Centre  College,  was  called  upon  in  the 
absence  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hoge,  previously  appointed,  to  deliver 
the  opening  address.     A  part  of  the  introduction  was  as  follows : 

"  Twenty-five  jeara  a^,  Dearly  to  a  day.  I  wu  Btanding  on  this  very  spot,  a 
yonng  licentiste,  preachinf;  from  a  tomporsry  platform  in  this  church,  then  nn- 
flniahcd,  when  the  Synod  of  Keotocky,  whicti  Dad  been  holding  its  BeRaioni  in 
the  old  churoh  adjoining,  entered  tbie  building  towardi  the  cloaa  of  the  sermoa. 
They  had  adjourned  to  announce  to  the  congregation  assembled  here,  that  they 
had  determined  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  and 
bad  commenced  by  the  appointment  of  a  ProfesBor.  The  temple  which  Dayid 
decigned,  it  wm  left  for  Solomon  to  build,  and  the  augmented  wealth  and  the 
long-Biatured  couaMta  of  the  Son,  eunbled  him  to  oonatruct  it  on  a  acale  (UT  far 
creator  magnificence  than  wna  contemplated  in  the  building  projected  by  the 
father.  So  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  our  fathers  and  brethren,  (many  of  whom 
have  fallen  aaleep,)  to  hoild  an  Institution  here  for  the  glory  of  our  Ood ;  and 
though  their  purpose  was  left  unexecuted,  it  waa  doubtlaaa  approred  of  by  Him, 
who,  when  forbidding  David  to  proceed  in  hia  pioua  undertaking,  said  to  him, 
'  For  as  much  aa  it  waa  in  thine  heart  to  build  an  house  to  my  name,  thou  didit 
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well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart/  But  what  they  projected,  when  comparatively 
few  in  number,  limited  in  resoarces,  encumbered  bj  other  great  enterprises  pre- 
viously undertaken,  and  unaided  by  their  brethren  from  abroad,  we,  their  sons, 
are  left  to  execute,  on  a  far  larger  scale,  when  our  numbers  have  been  increased, 
our  resources  greatly  enlarged,  our  previous  undertakings  measurably  accom- 
plished, and  our  whole  church  throughout  the  land  combined  to  give  us  encour- 
agement and  help  in  our  work." 


Dr.  Young  took  for  his  subject  "  the  encouragements  in  this  great 
undertaking,  and  the  grounds  for  hope  of  its  success."  These  en- 
couragements were  stated  to  be,  I.  The  many  and  signal  providences 
of  God,  which  have  favoured  the  inception  of  this  new  Seminaiy. 
11.  Its  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly.  III.  Its  field  in  the 
West.  IV.  Its  location  in  Kentucky,  a  State  early  settled  by  Pres- 
byterians, possessing  wealth,  an  appreciation  of  the  object,  &c. 
Y.  Its  situation  in  a  village.  Under  the  last  head.  Dr.  Young  has 
the  following  remarks : 

"  Another  circumstance,  which  I  regard  as  highly  favourable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution  is,  that  it  is  sihtcUed  in  a  milage.  It  is  not  desirable  that  any 
class  of  human  beings  should  dwell  apart  from  their  fellow-men,  and  form  a 
community  by  themselves.  The  camp,  the  monastery,  the  nunnery,  the  college 
building,  occupied  exclusively  by  young  men — all  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  unna- 
tural, and  consequently  vicious.  Many  evils,  which  I  need  not  now  specify,  flow 
from  such  a  system.  The  young  especially  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  five  in 
fiEimi lies—enjoying  somewhat  of  social  and  domestic  life.  An  Institution  like 
this  ought,  then,  to  be  located  in  a  community  large  enough  to  absorb  and  ad- 
mit into  its  membership,  by  temporary  adoption,  mose  who  shall  attend  its  in- 
struction. The  community  in  which  it  is  pfaced  ought,  for  very  obvious  reasops, 
to  consist  in  the  bulk  of  its  members,  neither  of  the  very  poor  nor  of  the  very  rich. 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  required  to  mingle  familiarly  with  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. It  is,  then,  altogether  desirable  that,  during  their  education,  they  should 
form  such  manners,  habits  or  tastes,  as  would  render  it  easy  and  unembarross- 
ing  for  them  to  have  free  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  hieh  and  the  low. 
Over-refinement  and  fastidiousness  will  impair  a  preacher's  usefulness  as  well  as 
vulgarity  and  rudeness.  For  these  reasons,  a  village  which  with  its  neighbour- 
hood contains  a  large  population,  whose  intelligence,  manners,  and  style  of  liv- 
ing, present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  substantial  Fresbyterian  people  of  our  land, 
appears  to  me  to  commend  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind,  as  the  sort  of  commu- 
nity in  which  to  plant  a  Seminary.  Some  are  advocates  of  a  city  location  for 
such  an  Institution.  But  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  ancient  days  were  ne- 
ver established  in  cities.  Retired  country  places  and  villages  were  the  spots  in 
which  inspired  men  instructed  and  trained  those  who  were  to  be  the  teachers  of 
Israel.  The  cities  of  the  Levites,  too,  where  the  priests  and  ordinary  expoun- 
ders of  God's  law  were  reared,  were  little  cities  of  the  size  of  our  villages.  The 
influence  of  a  large  city,  I  regard  as  exceedingly  deleterious  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  din,  the  bustle, 
the  shifting  scenes  of  a  city,  are  inimical  to  tliat  calm  reflection  and  undistracted 
investigation,  without  which  the  student  can  never  become  acquainted  with  the 
subtle  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  profound  truths  of  God's  blessed 
word.  The  period  of  theological  education  is  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  meditation 
and  studv,  to  the  acquisition  of  stores  of  knowledge  for  future  use,  to  the  culti-  ' 
vation  of  pious  principles  and  emotions,  and  to  the  formation  of  those  intellec- 
tual habits,  which  will  enable  the  preacher  to  go  on  increasing  in  mental  attain- 
ments, even  amid  the  constant  embarrassments  and  interruptions  occasioned  by 
the  multiplied  and  distracting  duties  of  practical  life.  To  the  devotedly  pious 
student,  the  opportunities  for  active  usefulness,  which  are  presented  on  every 
side,  arc  strong  temptations  to  neglect  his  appropriate  work,  and  his  conscience 
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is  soothed,  while  yielding  to  them,  by  the  reflection  that  he  is  doing  good.  To 
the  less  devoted,  the  numberless  allurements  that,  on  every  side,  address  them- 
selves to  his  tastes,  his  passions  present  such  strong  temptations  to  the  indulr 
gence  of  his  propensities,  that  it  is  well  if  he  only  wastes  his  time,  and  does  not 
make  shipwreck  to  his  soul" 

Dr.  Young,  after  noticing  two  objections,  first  that  the  location  is 
not  sufficiently  central,  and  secondly  that  it  is  a  slave  State,  con- 
cludes with  a  solemn  and  animating  address  to  the  Professors  about 
to  be  inaugurated. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  BRECKiNRinaE,  Professor  of  Theology,  then  de- 
livered  an  Inaugural  Discourse.  He  commenced  by  referring  to  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  and  to  his  own  personal  interest  in 
them,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  views  of  the  great  work  on  which  he 
was  about  to  enter:  He  first  magnified  the  Church  of  the  living 
God,  as  before  and  above  all  ordinances,  all  office-bearers,  and  all 
yisible  organizations.  The  mission  of  the  Church  to  the  human  race 
was  next  briefly  unfolded  in  its  two  great  aims  of  converting  men  to 
God,  and  of  training  them  for  a  glorious  immortality.  The  authority 
of  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  necessity  of  a  divine  interposition  in 
calling  and  qualifying  men  for  its  duties,  were  then  pointed  out ; 
after  which  the  nature  of  the  training  required  was  dwelt  upon  more 
at  large.  Many  striking  suggestions  are  made  on  this  subject.  The 
following  eloquent  passage  describes  the  work  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 
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'*  To  advance  another  step  in  our  subject,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  those  young  brethren  of  the  Lord,  who  are  objects  of  so  much  solicitude  to  the 
church,  and  let  us  see  to  what  subjects  it  is  that  they  are  directing  their  earnest 
labours.  Many  years  and  many  toils,  have  brought  them  to  these  class-rooms  ; 
many  prayers,  many  tears,  many  heart  struggles,  have  attested  the  depth  of 
their  conviction,  that  they  ought  to  be  there ;  and  many  gentle,  loving  ana  faith- 
ful spirits  far  away,  are  solemnly  mindful  of  them,  as  they  go  in  and  out  in  their 
S reparation  for  the  self-denying,  but  august  calling  which  the  Lord  has  chosen 
lem  for.  The  widow's  son,  and  the  stay  of  the  poor  man's  house,  and  the  hope 
of  the  rich  and  great,  and  the  light  and  joy  of  the  highest  in  the  land  ;  all  are 
there.  I  have  seen  them  all,  mingled  on  those  humble  forms,  and  the  only 
rivalry  is,  or  should  be,  who  is  most  willing,  who  most  fit  to  labour  and  to  suffer 
for  Cnrist's  sake.    Thus  marshalled,  let  us  begin  the  work. 

First  of  all,  here  are  those  strange  tongues,  in  which,  and  in  no  other,  it 
pleased  God  to  bestow  on  man,  the  knowledge  of  himself.  These  are  the  very 
words  of  eternal  life,  and  herein  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. These  tongues  must  be  mastered,  and  the  teachers  of  God's  people  must 
be  brought,  every  one  for  himself,  into  that  direct  and  personal  communicatioa 
with  the  divine  Spirit,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  precise  knowledge  of  the 
very  words  he  caused  inspired  men  to  utter.  This  knowledge  is  presupposed  in 
everv  other  part  of  their  professional  education,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
tlie  highest  professional  knowledge  and  usefulness  in  every  subsequent  employ- 
ment of  life.  It  does  not  confer,  even  when  it  is  most  thorough,  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God ;  because  it  is  with  the  heart  that  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness. But  it  does  confer  one  means,  which  nothing  can  adequately  supply,  of 
that  true  knowledge  of  God  to  the  renewed  heart  which  seeks  to  comprehend 
His  whole  counsel. 

Aexf,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  subject,  comes  the  systematic  study  of  this 
blessed  truth  of  God,  to  be  nearer  to  which  are  all  the  labours  indicated  above. 
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What,  preeieel^,  are  the  teparater  truths  which  God  has  taught  to  man ;  and 
what,  exactly,  is  the  great  svstem  which  taken  according  to  the  divine  propor- 
tion of  faith,  these  truths  all  united,  make  up ;  and  what,  exegeticallj  on  the 
one  hand,  and  logicallj  on  the  other,  is  the  method  of  deducing,  first  the  separ 
rate  truths,  and  secondly  the  general  system  from  them  all ;  and  what,  in  its 
moral  and  spiritual  import  to  us  personally,  is  the  value  and  significance  of  all 
this  truth,  to  the  life  that  now  is,  and  to  that  which  is  to  come;  and  what  is  the 
foundation  and  the  extent  of  the  certain^  that  we  may  here  risk  our  souls ;  and 
what,  finally,  are  the  impregnable  defences,  behind  which  we  may  maintain, 
even  against  principalities  and  powers,  this  heavenly  treasure.  What  infinite 
subjects  1 

JJlar  this,  pursuing  the  same  natural  order,  comes  the  history  of  this  truths 
in  its  glorious  career  from  the  bosom  of  God — all  across  liie  track  of  ages,  down 
even  to  the  hour  that  is  passing  over  us;  its  conflicts,  its  victories,  the  blessings 
it  has  conferred,  the  perversions  it  has  endured,  and  the  disasters  it  has  sustained 
—all  considered  in  a  light  purely  abstract — as  of  the  tmtb  by  itself;  then  its 
concrete  history,  as  it  is  embodied  and  held  forth,  in  the  visible  church  of  God, 
living  and  struggling  throughout  all  generations;  and  then  the  still  more  com- 
plex history  of  the  truth,  3ie  Chui^ch.  the  nations,  and  the  race,  all  mutually 
affecting  each  other,  and  all  united  exhibiting  the  entire  course,  and  to  a  vast 
extent  the  causes  and  the  significance,  of  God's  entire  dealings  with  men.  Again, 
what  infinite  subjects! 

Last  of  all,  comes  the  Church  itself,  living  and  struggling  before  us,  the  whole 
truth  of  God  put  into  actual  movement  before  our  eyes,  and  in  a  measure  in  our 
hands  ;  the  divine  organisation  to  which  the  truth  is  committed,  and  through 
which  it  lives  for  ever ;  the  direct  preaching  of  the  blessed  gospel,  with  the 
fruits  thereof,  and  the  power  thereot;  the  superintendence  and  administration 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  in  all  the  amasing  efficacy  of  that  sublime  spiri* 
tual  force ;  history  itself,  creating  in  a  sense,  its  own  terms,  and  enacting  its 
deep  secrets  before  our  faces,  and  the  real  power  that  has  all  along  decidea  all 
things  upon  earth — here  contemplated,  as  it  determines  them,  by  little  and  litUe, 
afresh  in  our  view ;  God's  truth,  God's  Church,  God's  people,  God's  ministers^ 
in  all  God's  heaven  appointed  ways,  and  under  God's  all-guiding  providence- 
acting,  and  to  be  expounded  to  living  men.    Once  more,  what  infinite  subjects  I 

These  are  the  topics  which  make  up  the  round  of  strictly  professional  study, 
in  the  most  general  estimate  of  its  merely  intellectual  part,  to  which  those  who 
seek  the  ministry  in  our  church,  should  be  required  to  address  themselves,  and 
which  those  who  are  called  to  instruct  them  are  presumed  to  be  competent  to 
illustrate  and  enforce.  Need  we  wonder  at  the  solicitude  of  the  Church  that 
these  things  should  be  provided  for  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  transcendent 
importance T  Need  we  be  surprised  that  a  munificent  liberality  should  mark 
the  conduct  of  so  many  of  God's  people,  towards  such  enterprises  T  Need  we 
feel  alarm,  when  many  shrink  back,  and  many  fail,  whether  as  teachers  or  pupils 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  things  so  vast  and  momentous." 

Dr.  Breckinridge  concluded  his  discourse  with  various  remarks  on 
the  providences  of  God  towards  the  Institution,  and  with  an  ezhor* 
station,  of  which  the  following  is  the  last  paragraph : 

''  Oh !  that  I  were  worthy  to  be  heard,  and  that  my  voice  could  reach  every 
heart  throughoot  our  borders  1  How  would  I  lift  it  up  in  passionate  entreaties, 
that  the  Church  would  rouse  herself  up  and  lay  hold  on  God.  Not  in  this  enter* 
prise,  not  Tn  that ;  not  in  this  place,  nor  in  the  other ;  but  in  eyer^rthing  and 
in  every  place — the  moral  of  her  history,  so  far  as  I  have  acted  in  it,  and  the 
absolute  sum  of  all  my  poor  endeavours  on  her  behalf,  may  alike  be  expressed 
in  a  single  word.  What  has  she  ever  rained  by  dintrustins  God?  What  has 
she  ever  lost,  by  heroic  faith  ?  In  her  darkest  as  well  as  in  her  proudest  day — 
alike  when  patient  counsel  alone  could  save  her,  as  when  vehement  effort  was  her 
only  stay — equally  when  her  duty  was  to  suffer  all,  as  when  it  was  to  dare  all :  this 
has  been  at  once  ner  safety  and  her  renown,  that  she  saw  she  could  gain  nothihg 
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fence,  for  faer  refnge,  and  for  her  exceeding  great  revard ;  vbe>  Bhe  enaamM, 
JehoTab  direltthg,  ai  with  Isna!  of  old,  mnongat  th<  tboatand*  »f  h»  people, 
and  vhen  sbe  seta  forward,  Jehovah  lisiog  up  to  Matter  all  her  euemiM,  and 
put  them  to  fligbt  (bat  bala  bee" 

E.  P.  HcMPRRBT,  Professor  of  Eccleeiastical  Bistorj,  cboBe,  for 
tbe  subject  of  bis  Inaogurftl  DiscoorBe,  the  proper  melMd  tf  Seele- 
tiattieal  Sutory ;  first,  &s  to  tbe  matter  of  it,  second  as  to  the  form 
in  which  its  materiah  will  be  most  nsefiil  to  the  preacher ;  and  tsstly 
M  to  the  intenectaal  states  which  should  he  brought  to  this  stady. 

I.  History,  t&  to  tbe  matter  of  it,  is  a  collectioK  of  /self.  Hence, 
tbe  sarpxBsing  value  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  as 
text  books  in  this  department,  both  in  regard  to  the  information  im- 
parted, and  tbeir  authenticity.  II.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  pvr- 
tuing  this  iCudy,  best  adapted  to  the  muuster  of  the  Gospel,  Dr. 
Humphrey  remarked :  "  A  thorough  preparation  for  tbe  work  requires 
tbe  candidate  to  comprehend  the  historical  dcTelopment  of  tbe  chnrch 
in  all  its  relations.  He  should,  therefore,  pursue  the  subject  after 
what  may  be  called  tbe  topical  method.  The  highest  place  should 
be  pven  to  tbe  history  of  Christian  doetrine.  He  might  well  follow 
the  arrangement  adopted  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  trace  out  tbe 
history  of  each  doctrine  in  its  several  branches,  through  alt  the  con- 
troversies, and  corruptions,  and  reformations  which  have  prevailed. 
This  work  accomplished,  the  student  should  then  acquaint  himself, 
system atically,  with  the  history  of  Chrbtian  worship,  through  all  the 
stages  of  ritualism,  imtil  its  return  to  tbe  primeval  simplicity  in  which 
we,  this  day,  serve  the  God  of  our  fathers.  Next  tbe  history  of 
church  government,  should  be  traced  from  the  presbytery  of  the 
Apostolical  age  through  the  presidency,  prelacy,  and  papacy,  until 
its  reformation  into  its  free  and  scriptural  form.  And,  still  fiirtber, 
the  manifestations  of  the  inner  l\fe  of  th*  Church,  its  relations  to  the 
state,  and  its  extension  among  the  nations,  should  all  be  attentively 
considered." 

A  few  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  history  of  Chrittian  doctrine, 
are  then  given  in  explanation  and  recommendation  of  the  topical 
method  suggested.  The  Doctor  first  showed  the  injlvenee  of  philo- 
sophy on  the  dogmatic  faith  of  the  Church.  2.  Tnen  showea  how 
the  method  recommendod  would  enable  the  student  to  trace  the 
gradual  but  progressive  teliUment  of  our  system  of  doctrine,  in  regard 
to  tbe  truths  relating  to  Ood,  to  the  character  of  man,  to  the  way  ef 
salvation  and  to  the  Church,  in  its  nature,  marks,  constitution,  offi- 
cers, &c.  3.  This  method  will  likewise  exhibit  to  the  student  the 
history  of  our  standards.  4.  The  origin  of  the  terminology  employed 
in  our  standards.  5.  The  comprehensiveness  of  our  system  of  faith, 
as  compared  with  preceding  Christian  documents.  6,  Moreover,  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrine  further  shows  that  our  Confession  is  an 
armoury,  stocked  with  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  truth.  7.  "  7^ 
relation  bctuieen  doctrine  and  modes  of  worship  are  seen  hiHtorically 
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in  the  circmnatanoe  that  tie  erangelical  eystem,  reetin?  «n  the  ide» 
«f  jastificatioD  b;  faith,  has  been  nDiformly  associated  with  siAiple 
«nd  Bcriptnral  forms  of  worAip;  but  the  opposite  system,  resting  on 
the  idea  of  jnstification  by  th«  sacraments,  has  ever  established  for 
ito  disciples  the  worship  of  pomp  and  sense." 

III.  The  intelleetval  ttates  appropriate  to  this  department  of  knowl- 
edge were  then  briefly  pointed  oat. 

"  Now  Mine  of  Qte  iatellectuBl  utateB  approprlnte  to  this  depttrtneut  of  know- 
ledge, Are  indicated  by  th«  eireunMnnce  alrrkdy  mentioned,  that  hiatorf,  aa  to 
the  matter  cf  it,  is  a  eoileation  of  facta.  The  student  ahould,  therefore,  diaei- 
pUne  his  land,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lore  of  the  truth ;  and  next,  to  all  the 
procetMS  cf  thoncht,  inquirj  end  analjeis,  which  enter  into  tiie  idea  of  a  severe 
induction.  He  should  nalce  himself  acquainted  with  the  verities  of  the  eubjeet. 
To  this  efid  he  rfioutd  inTeetiKate  its  sources  with  the  ardour  of  the  advocate  and 
the  subiietjr  bf  the  jndKe.  Heedless  of  all  eonseamnces  as  to  the  bearine  of  bia 
nsearehes  on  his  own  cDerished  opinions,  or  on  Inoes  of  others,  he  should  seek 
for  the  truth,  bj  ssoendinE  ^  its  higher  bead-springa.  He  should  uiproaeh  tlie 
final  results  of  his  inquinea  with  cautious,  patient  thought,  rem e m  Deri n^  that 
be  is  BoekiDg  for  that  whiiih  when  fuund  is  to  be  believed ;  and  he  thai  belieTeth 
tbould  not  caAe  haste.  When  at  last  he  has  reached  the  tmth,  let  bim  gaM 
with  faith  OS  well  as  wonder  on  its  nnveiled  majestj  ;  let  him  rsoeire  itsdietatM 
with  a  Sxed  and  absolute  conriction  ;  and  then  let  him  net  on  that  eonvictMa 
with  an  unwavering  fiteadfnstaesg ;  knowing  this,  that  belief  in  the  simple  an- 
eorrnpted  tnrtli  is  ever  more  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life. 

**  Still  further,  it  is  in dignen sable,  that  the  student  in  historj  enter  into  a  true 
agmp*ih}/,  a  living  eoramanien  vitti  tlie  perioiia  which  be  ioveitigates.  A  peak 
biblical  scholar  has  said,  that  he  who  would  interpret  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocaljpse  in  tiie  New  Testament  must  steep  himself  in 
Orientalism.  In  like  manner,  if  we  would  comprehetxl  the  piiet.  we  must  allow 
it  t*  enter  into  our  spheres  of  tbought,  living  its  peculiar  life,  aseumiDg  its  own 
antiquated  forms,  and  robed  in  its  naw  UAtA  garaiants." 

Dr.  Humphrey,  in  illustration  of  the  last  remark,  gave  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  we  intended  to  copy,  but 
our  limits  forbid.  We  merely  add  the  conduding  paragraph  of  the 
Diseonrse : 

"  WHh  wliftt  gratitude  to  Ood  do  we  turn  from  this  imposing,  but  mournful 
vpeebtcle,  to  ttiat  which  is  now  passing  befbre  us  I  We  have  a  true  gospel,  a 
•ore  oharch,  and  a  free  Mmmonwealth.  Here  are  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Hera 
■8  our  confession  of  faith,  BumminE  Dpthe  labours  of  Qod's  people,  through  all 
past  ogcB.  in  the  interpretation  of  his  Word.  Here  is  the  assembly  of  his  saints, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  honoar  the  Son  even  as  we  honour  the  Father.  And 
bere  is  a  venerable  Sjnod  af  the  Charch,  a  council  composed  not  of  prelates  and 
patriarehB  after  the  eommaoduents  of  men,  but  of  teaching  and  ruling  Pre»- 
oyters  acconling  to  the  ordinance  of  Qod.  Its  reoords  are  adorned  by  the  namea 
of  Rice,  and  Campbell,  and  Nelson,  and  Cameron,  and  Blytbe,  and  Blackburn, 
and  Wilson — men  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Qhosl. 
Herein  ii  that  sayine  true,  one  sowetii  and  another  reapeth.  Other  men  laboured 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours.  And  here  aad  now,  we  aocomplish  at 
last  the  derire  of  their  hearts,  and  finish  the  work  of  their  hands,  while  we  kj 
In  the  bosom  of  this  S^nod  the  foundations  of  a  school  of  sacred  learning. 

"  Mow,  therefore,  arise,  0  Loan  Ood,  into  thy  reeting-plaee,  thou,  and  tbe  ark 
af  thj  strength ;  let  thy  priests,  0  Lobd  Qqo,  be  clothed  wiUi  salvation,  and  let 
&y  saints  r^ioe  in  gooonasel" 
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rnral  ezerctsea,  bo  Mj  uid  appropiutelr  oomiDwioed, 
[oUowed  hj  &  course  of  instruction,  whick  bu  already 
ty-ttiree  studento  to  the  institution.  Wa  ftnticipste.a 
on  to  its  numbers  during  tbe  next  term ;  and  all  Presbj- 
tever  may  be  their  partiality  for  other  institKtionB,  sbould 
e  saccesB  and  prospects  of  this  new  Theological  Seminary, 
er  the  auspices  of  the  General  Assemblj  of  tbe  Frwl^- 
dt  in  tbe  United  States  of  America. 


CASES  OF  WAENING* 


It  Jndgtth  in  (b«  Mrlh." 
want  the  borse  to  drire  over  to  tbe  funeral  this  after- 
n  ?"  said  Mr.  Essex,  to  bis  wife.  "  Well,  I  suppose  yos 
m,  but  there  will  he  two  solid  hoars  of  ploughing  time  as 
'OWD  away.  That  preacher  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
r  during  her  sickness  will,  no  doubt,  be  there  to  discourse 
ral.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  any  such  doings.  When 
sick,  let  them  send  for  a  physician,  and  when  they  die, 
iends  bury  them  decently,  and  let  the  preachers  keep 
lir  whole  busiuesa  is  a  hnmbug,  any  bow.  I  told  tbe  Ber. 
BO,  tbe  last  time  he  came  over  here ;  and  I  added,  as  I 
to  you,  that  when  I  er  any  of  my  family  are  sick  or 
it  none  of  tbe  preachers  to  come  and  pray  with  as  or 

8." 

z  was  a  Bubstantial  farmer  in  one  of  our  rural  districts, 
lewbat  advanced  in  years,  and  a  large  family  of  children 
up  around  him.  Unhappily  he  was  an  unbeliever,  and 
1  his  whole  family  to  be  stout  opposers  to  the  gospel, 
aent  and  success  of  the  Bev.  Mr:  Davies  in  hb  neigb- 
nnoyed  him  greatly.  He  could  scarcely  treat  him  with 
1  at  length  indeed  became  manifestly  excited  and  irritated 
lent  or  allusion  that  brought  up  the  subject  of  religion, 
tfter  tbe  above  conversation,  Mr.  Essex  with  his  wue  and 
ar,  made  a  fortnight's  visit  ^ong  some  friends  in  an  ad- 
ite.  Upon  bis  return  he  became  unwell.  Eia  illness 
be  small-pox.  Be  died.  The  infection  spread  throsgb 
Four  sons,  all  grown,  went  down  to  the  grave  in  quick 
Every  male  in  that  house  died.  Each  as  soon  as  dead 
I,  at  whatever  hour  it  might  be  of  day  or  night,  to  his 

■  sf  viruliig  oceumd  within  Ih*  knowltdg*  of  on*  of  th<  aiinEitan  or  ov 
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The  nnbeliever  was  taken  at  his  Tford.  No  minister  of  Christ 
prayed  with  or  prayed  over  his  family. 

II.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  commission  merchant  in  the  town  of  War- 
ford,  where  he  had  acquired  a  handsome  property.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  influence.  He  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
town,  and  by  his  ener^  and  public  spirit  had  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  prosperity.  But  his  influence  was  evil.  He  was  aa 
infidel.  Bold,  coarse,  profane,  he  disregarded  the  Sabbath,  attended 
no  church,  &nd  uniformly  spoke  with  contempt,  if  not  with  abuse, 
of  Christian  ministers,  people  and  ordinances.  There  were  few  that 
cared  to  argue  with  him  ; — ^few  but  felt  that  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  gospel  upon  him  was  to  cast  pearls  before  swine. 

One  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  barber's  shop.  He  was 
not  detained  long,  being  for  the  time  the  only  customer  present. 
As  he  was  about  leaving  the  shop,  his  eye  rested  upon  a  subscription 
paper  that  lay  on  a  stand  under  one  of  the  mirrors. 

"  What  have  you  here,  Sam  ?*'  said  he. 

^^  Why,  some  of  us  coloured  people  are  trying  to  get  up  a  church 
for  ourselves,''  answered  the  barber;  ^^wouldnt  you  pleaae  to  put 
down  your  name  for  a  small  amount,  to  help  us  along,  Mr.  Lincoln  7" 

"Not  I  indeed,"  retorted  the  latter,  "I  would  sooner  pay  for 
having  them  all  burned  up,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  the  church 
members  in  them," — and  he  added  a  volley  of  curses  and  profanity 
which  I  shall  not  abuse  my  paper  by  recording. 

"Don't  you  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  the  Bible  is  true  or  not — nobody  does — I 
didn't  think  you  were  such  a  fool,  Sam,  as  to  believe  it." 

With  meek  solemnity  the  pious  barber  answered,  "  I  do  believe 
it  all  true,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  there  is  one  place  in  it  that  contains  an 
awful  truth  for  you." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  It  says.  The  wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.'* 

"  So,  you  count  me  a  wicked  man,  do  you  7  Well,  for  all  that,  I 
expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  grass  growing  upon  the  grave 
of  every  godly  saint  in  Warford." 

Other  customers  entering  here  interrupted  the  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  his  business.  Within  half  an  hour  the  streets 
of  Warford  were  in  unwonted  commotion.  Faces  of  deep  concern 
were  gazing  forth  from  doors  and  windows — messengers  were  run- 
ning in  various  directions — people  were  thronging  towards  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's warehouse.  A  dreadful  casualty  had  occurred.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  killed  !  He  had  fallen  through  a  hatchway  from  the  third  to 
the  lower  floor.  There  he  lay,  quite  dead,  an  almost  shapeless  mass. 
His  head,  face,  and  shoulders  frightfully  crushed  and  disfigured — 
his  brains  spattered  upon  the  barrels  and  boxes  among  which  he  had 
fallen — his  blood  sluggishly  trickling  forth  and  spreading  over  the 
floor  aroimd  him. 

The  barber's  quotation  proved  to  be  prophecy.  P.  W. 
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BBLLABMINE'S  FOURTH  MARK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
HUITITDDE   AMD  TABIBTT  OF  BBLIBTEBB. 


In  order  to  understand  the  idea  which  BelUnnine  attaches  to  the 
ms  "Amplitude  or  Multitude  and  Variety  of  Believera,"  we  have 
ly  to  quote  the  explanation  which  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  give 

them,  viz.  "  Ecclesia  enim  vere  catholica,  non  solnm  debet  am- 
icti  omnia  tempora,  Bed  etiam  omnia  loca,  omnes  sationes,  omnia 
minum  genera.'  1. 1.  "  The  truly  Catholic  Church  should  not  only 
nprehend  all  ages,  but  also  all  places,  all  nations,  and  all  races  of 
n."  In  explanation  and  defence  of  hia  position  he  endeavoura  in 
s  first  place  to  show  that  this  ia  really  a  true  mark  of  the  Church ; 
the  next  place  to  point  out  its  application  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
d  lastly  to  demonstrate  that  the  Reformed  Churches  hare  no 
,im  to  it. 

Our  business  shall  be  to  show— 

I.  That  this  cannot  be  a  mark  of  the  true  Church.  11.  And,  ad- 
tting  it  to  be  so,  then  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  actually  gain 
thing  by  it,  nor  the  Reformed  Churches  lose  anything ;  but  that 

the  other  hand  it  will  entirely  overthrow  her  claim  to  be  the  en- 
B  Catholic  Church,  and  thua  serve  the  cause  of  Protestantism  as 
ich  as  it  injures  the  cause  of  Rome. 

[.  By  a  note  or  mark  of  the  Church,  in  the  aense  of  BeUamine, 
iBt  be  understood  such  a  dittingnitkinff  character  of  the  Church 

belongs  to  it  essentially ;  distinguishing  it  irom  other  societies 
1  adhering  to  it  in  all  places  and  all  times.  In  reality,  however, 
!  mark  which  we  have  before  us  is  one  by  which  it  is  impossible  to 
oover  the  true  Church,  whether  the  term  be  applied  to  mere 
mbert  or  to  numbert  of  believert.  Take  the  idea  of  muHitude 
mere  tmmben,  and  who  that  knows  the  history  of  the  Church 
all  ages,  and  remembers  the  limited  extent  of  Palestine  and  the 
gnitude  and  populous  character  of  the  early  nations  that  sur- 
inded  it,  could  not  see  the  utter  absurdity  and  inapplicability  of 
s  criterion  as  a  mark  of  the  true  Church  in  Old  Testament  times  ? 
mpare  Palestine  with  the  mighty  [Arovinces  of  Babylon,  Persia, 
eece,  or  Rome,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Cardinal's  position  is  ap- 
rent.  And  in  New  Testament  times,  does  not  the  record  of  history 
C[ucBtionably  show  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  gos- 

had  to  struggle  against  the  combined  influences  of  the  millions  that 
elt  in  the  vast  Roman  empire,  and  that  for  centuries  the  members 
the  Church  were  despised  as  to  their  numbers,  when  contrasted 
h  the  heathen  around  them  ?  How  would  our  Cardinal  have  re- 
ed to  the  silversmith,  who  in  boasting  of  Diana  and  her  shrine^ 
rmed  that  all  Asia  and  the  world  worBnipped  her  ?     Id  those  days 
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the  Church  was  hut  id  its  infaDcy  while  tb«  maea  of  manldnd  hty  in 
idolatrous  ignorance  of  God. 

Azain,  if  the  position  be  examined  that  the  Church  is  "  a  great 
multitude  of  believers,"  the  marlc  is  equallj  inapplicable  and  useless ; 
for  very  soon  error  and  heresy  crept  in  among  the  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  manj  colled  themselves  by  his  name  whom  the 
Cardinal  and  hia  friends  will  not  admit  to  be  Christiana  at  all.  The 
language  of  Jerome  is  to  the  point,  "  ingemuil  orbia  et  mirabitur,  &c." 
*'  The  world  lamented  and  wondered  to  find  itself  turned  Ariwi ;" 
while  the  proTerb  "  Athanasius  against  the  whole  world,  and  the 
whole  world  against  Athanasius"  is  demonstrative  of  the  £^t  that  in 
such  a  state  of  the  Church  the  mark  of  Sellarmine,  bow  under  con- 
sideration, could  have  no  appropriate  applioation.  To  the  heathen, 
to  Mohammedan  delusion,  to  the  followers  of  Antichrist  the  mark 
might  in  past  ages  apply  with  tenfold  more  propriety  than  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  For  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  a  mark  of  the 
Church  must  be  essential  to  it;  it  mustlielong  to  it  as  the  true 
Church,  and  therefore  is  inseparable  from  it ;  and  hence  we  see  how 
impossible  it  is  that  amplitude  or  multitude  could  be  ascribed  to  it  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  called  it  a  little  fiock,  and  said, 
"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leaoeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

The  Cardinal  endeavours  to  find  scriptural  authority  for  his  mark, 
and  accordingly  he  quotes  Ps.  ii.  8,  where  the  Father  promises  to  the 
Son,  "  That  ne  will  give  him  the  heathen  for  hb  inheritance  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession ;"  and  further,  Pe. 
Ixxii.  8,  where  it  is  declared  of  the  Messiah  that  he  "  shall  have  - 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  From  the  New  Testament,  he  cites  Luke  xxiv.  47,  where 
our  Lord  declares  that  "  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  shonld  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem," 
and  lastly  Acts  i.  8,  where  the  Appstles  are  told  that  "  they  shall 
receive  power  after  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  them,  and  they 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  him,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  tfae  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  In  relation 
to  the  mark  now  under  consideration  we  ask  what  connexion  have 
these  texts  to  warrant  their  citation  ?  Do  they  prove  anything  about 
the  amplitude  of  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament  or  New  Testa- 
ment times,  when  they  were  written  ?  Do  they  not  merely  indicate 
that  the  Church  from  a  small  origin  wilt  grow  until  at  length  it  shall 
include  all  nations ;  and  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  how  does  it  prove  the  Romish  Church  to  be  the  only  true 
and  universal  Church,  or  even  a  Church  at  all  ?  The  texts  adduced 
by  the  Cardinal  are  mere  prophetic  intimations  of  what  the  Church 
would  come  to  he,  and  in  the  mean  time  in  so  far  as  amplitude  or  the 
number  qf  believer*  is  concerned,  there  might  be  fiuctnations  and 
changes  innumerable.  In  the  same  spirit  of  false  reasoning,  after 
i|uoting  texts  which  indicate  the  future  growth  of  the  Church,  and 
without  any  warrant  applying  them  to  Rome,^nd  therefore  drawing 
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the  conclusion  that  Rome  was  the  universal  Church,  Bellarmine  pro- 
ceeds to  sustain  his  position  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers.  From 
Vtncentiu9  Lirinensis  he  cites  the  well  known  sentence,  ^*'Eos  pro- 
prii  esse  catholicos  qui  tenent  id  quod  semper ^  quod  vhique^  quod  ah 
omnibus  creditum  est ;"  "  Those  are  truly  Catholics  who  hold  that 
which  has  always,  every  where,  and  by  all,  been  believed.'*  But  here 
again  we  ask  what  bearing  has  this  maxim  on  the  mark  in  question  ? 
It  certainly  does  show  that  the  author  believed  a  true  Christian  to 
be  one  who  received  the  faith  which  had  been  originally  taught,  and 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  in  purity ;  thus  shut- 
ting out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  all  those  who  followed  the  origi- 
nators of  novelties  or  heresies  which  started  in  the  second,  third,  or 
any  later  age.  The  maxim  of  Vincent  may  serve  to  show  who  is  a 
Christian,  but  it  is  utterly  valueless  to  tell  us  anything  as  to  the 
magnitude  or  extent  of  the  Church,  or  as  to  what  Vincent  or  any 
other  father  held  on  such  a  subject.  The  maxim  if  taken  in  its  fair 
import  is  one  that  Protestants  need  not  dread ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  no  sensible  Romanist  would  undertake  to  prove  the  scriptural 
character  of  his  Church  by  the  standard  and  line  of  proof  which  it 
implies.  We  are  willing  to  begin  with  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
and  ascertain  what  doctrines  they  taught,  what  were  received  by 
their  disciples,  and  if  any  tenets  should  be  found  in  our  Creeds  or 
Confessions,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  originated  in  the 
fourth,  or  eighth,  or  any  later  century,  then  let  all  such  be  con- 
demned and  cast  out.  Rome  is  not  prepared  for  such  an  examina- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  aogmas  which 
were  established  at  Trent  for  the  first  time,  and  those  which  were 
added  by  Pius  IV.  to  the  Tridentine  Creed  were  really  taught  by  the 
Apostles,  and  that  their  hearers  heard,  understood^  and  received  them 
— and  who  will  affirm  that  this  was  the  case — it  is  merely  childish 
to  quote  the  maxim  of  Vincent  even  to  support  the  assumptions  of 
Rome. 

II.  But  even  admitting  that  amplitude  is  a  true  note  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  we  affirm,  that  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  the  Romish 
communion,  it  will  destroy  it. 

Centuries  elapsed  before  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  sole  Church  of  Christ 
on  account  of  amplitude ;  and  any  Church  historian  will  tell  the  tale  of 
those  circumstances  which  conspired,  with  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  for  centuries,  to  raise  that  Church  into  a  supre- 
macy over  the  different  portions  of  Christendom,  which  had  so  long 
and  so  vigorously  resisted  her  antichristian  power  and  pride.  After 
all  her  efforts  the  Western  Churches  only  fell  under  her  baleful  sway. 
The  East  resisted,  and  still  refuses  to  admit  her  thrall.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  while  the  East  thus  refused  for  centuries  to  bow 
down  to  her  assumptions,  Rome  had  not  perfected  her  system  of  doc- 
trine until  after  the  light  of  the  Word,  long  concealed  under  the  rub- 
bish of  Papal  observances,  again  shone  out,  and  remonstrants  and 
protesters  against  her  monstrous  and  unholy  claims  arose  in  the 
West,  in  numbers  which  have  ever  since  continued  to  increase. 
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In  the  first  four  centaries  it  vonld  have  been  esteemed  kd  &ct  of 
madnesa  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  hare  aseamed  to  be  the  only  tme 
Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  the  namber  of  believers  in  Bome, 
and  in  States  which  admitted  her  authority.  The  object  on  her  part 
was  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  tupremaey.  Instead  of  un- 
churching other  churchea,  because  they  did  not  acknowledge  her 
headship,  her  purpose  was,  by  all  competent  means,  to  push  forward 
her  olaims  until  other  Churches  would  admit  her  control.  The  sixth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  shows  how  the  effort  was  conducted, 
and  how  jealously  the  pretenetons  of  Rome  were  watched,  viz. :  "  Let 
the  ancient  customs  he  preserved,  for  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  Egypt,  Lybia  and  Pentapolis ;  because  the 
bishop  of  Rome  hath  a  like  custom,"  &c.,  whiob  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  then  had  s  similar  power  in  Egypt  and 
other  regions  of  Africa  to  that  exercised  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
Italy ;  clearly  showing  us  th&t  Rome  had  no  power  over  Alexandria, 
and  that  the  extent  of  Chrislianilg  then  was  not  understood  to  mean 
the  extent  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ratne.  Let  any  one  undertake  to  prove 
that,  for  the  first  four  hundred  years,  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Catholic  Church  were  reputed  to  be  the  same,  and  he  will  make  sad 
havoc  with  history. 

As,  then,  Rome  had  not  the  amplitude  in  those  early  ages  which  is 
aaaumed  for  her ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  her  authority  was  re- 
jeoted  by  all  the  Eastern  Church,  and  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  it  is  absurd  to  claim  for  her  an  ampli- 
tude which  is  expounded  by  Bellarmine  in  the  sense  we  have  already 
quoted  from  his  argument,  via. :  "  Ecclesia  enim  vere  catholica  non 
solum  debet  amplecti  omnia  tempera,  sed  etiam  omnia  loca,  omnes  na- 
tiones,  omnia  hominum  genera. 

Even  admitting  that,  in  the  early  agef  of  Christianity,  the  Church 
of  Ron^e  had  such  a  wide-spread  sway  and  influence  as  Bellarmine 
and  others  desire  to  claim  for  it,  still  this  fact  would  militate  against 
their  advocates,  and  aid  the  cause  of  Protestantism ;  inasmuch  as 
the  early  Church  of  Rome  was  more  in  accordance,  both  in  doctrine 
and  order,  with  the  Protettant  Church  than  with  the  modem  Church 
of  the  Papacy.  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  greater  differ- 
once  in  doctrine  than  is  obvious  between  the  early  Roman  Church, 
while  holding  the  faith  as  taught  by  Paul,  and  the  modern  Church  in 
reoeiving  the  faith  of  Trent,  and  all  the  mnmmeries  and  superstitious 
observances  which  for  centuries  have  overlaid  the  gospel  of  Christ 
in  that  commanion.  Did  we  admit  tenet  after  tenet  into  our  creed 
whieh  the  early  Roman  Church  never  knew,  we  would  only  be  ap- 

froximating  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Bellarmine  and  Pius 
V.  Did  we,  in  addition  to  the  one  only  Mediator  which  Paul 
E reached,  and  the  early  Roman  Church  received,  rest  in  and  pray  to 
tindreds  of  mediators,  as  the  modem  Roman  Church  does,  then  our 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  modem  Ghorch  would  he  abated  jnet  in 
proportion  as  we  differed  from  the  apostolical  Church  of  Rome. 
And  so  <iS  Justification  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  the  cardinal 
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doctrines  of  the  gospel,  ■which  hsTe  been  either  directly  denied  or 
concealed  by  the  Church  of  the  ApoBtacT<  The  more,  therefore, 
that  the  early  Church  of  Rome  ia  magnified,  the  greater  ia  the  con- 
demnation of  the  modem,  and  the  more  clearly  does  the  identity  of 
Proteatantism  with  the  primitive  times  become  apparent  to  all  intel- 
ligent inquirera. 

But  again,  if  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  many  countries  he 
considered,  irho  are  under  the  sway  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  millions  of  her  votaries  niuat  be  cast  aside,  seeing 
that  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  intelligent  profeasora  of  any 
religion.  Religion  is  worthless,  if  it  be  not  received  intelligently  by 
the  mind,  so  as  to  understand  its  claims,  and  rationally  to  acknow- 
ledge and  carry  out  its  precepts.  Taking  then  this  principle  as  un- 
deniable, we  must  set  aside  the  whole,  or  nearly  all,  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  who  are  reckoned  as  holding  the 
Romish  faith.  Their  religion  is  nothing  more  than  a  number  of 
more  holiday  obBcrvances  and  payments  of  an  ignorant  clergy,  no 
more  elevating  in  ita  influence  than  the  cyatem  of  Zoroaster  or  Con- 
fucius. The  Romanists  of  India  and  China,  and  very  generally  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  itself,  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  category ;  and  thug,  as  it  is  juat  that  the  Protestant  Church 
should  only  include  in  its  pale  those  who  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  are  therein 
revealed;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Papacy  has  no  right  to  include 
among  its  followera,  and  set  them  forth  as  Christiana,  a  huge  multi- 
tude in  many  lands,  whoso  only  difference  from  the  heathen  is,  that 
the  latter  worahin  one  class  of  idols,  and  attend  on  one  system  of 
puerile  ceremonies,  while  Romanists  follow  aa  blindly  another  and 
equally  debaaing  system  oj"  mythology.  The  laziaroni  of  Naples 
and  Calabria,  the  peasants  of  the  Appenines,  and  the  muleteers  of 
Spain,  are  not  more  elevated  in  intellect,  in  offering  their  votive  gifts 
to  the  Virgin,  or  in  bowing  down  to  the  road-side  god,  or  in  looking 
at  the  shaven  crowns  of  the  monks,  or  witnessing  the  processions,  or 
using  the  incense,  or  the  holy  water,  or  the  lignted  candles  of  the 
Papacy,  than  their  ancestors  were,  when  they  used  all  these  things 
as  part  and  portion  of  downright  acknowledged  heathenism.  What 
right,  then,  has  St.  Francis  to  baptize  some  nundreds  a  day  of  Hin- 
doos, taking  from  them  their  Hindoo  idols,  and  giving  them  an  idol 
of  the  Virgin,  and  then  to  record  a  people  in  such  a  state  as  em- 
braced in  the  Christian  Church  ?  And  what  right  b&s  any  Cardinal 
to  compare  a  Church  composed  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  Indians, 
Mexicans,  and  people  of  other  lands,  whose  minds  are  steeped  in  ig- 
norance, and  unable  to  form  a  rational  idea  of  what. is  contained  in 
the  Word  of  God,  whose  faith  on  all  fundamental  points  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  doctrines  of  Peter  and  Paul,  to  whom  the  early  Roman 
Church  paid  such  implicit  obedience,  with  the  intelligent  believers 
of  Christianity  in  Protestant  Churches,  whose  faith  stands  not  on 
the  authority  of  man,  but  is  based  on  the  clear  revelation  of  God  ? 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  for  BcUarmine  to  refer  to  "  Italy  and  Spain, 
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and  almost  all  Frsnce,  whicli  the  ChnTGh  of  Borne  poaiesseth ;  »nd 
besides  Qermany,  England,  Poland  and  Bohemia,  Hnngary,  Greece, 
STTia,  Ethiopia,  EgTpt,  in  which  maaj  Catholics  are  foond ;  even  ia 
the  new  world  (viz.  America)  she  hath  churches  without  the  mixtnre 
of  heretics."  We  inust  on  applying  the  aboYe-stated  obrioos  prin- 
ciple to  all  these  conntrics,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  consequence. 
We  point  the  advocate  of  Rome  to  the  fact,  that  Protestant  nations 
role  the  literature,  commerce,  arts,  eciencea,  and  civil  destinies  of 
the  world.  The  Papacj  is  in  its  decrepitude.  It  is  hastening  to  tta 
downfall,  while  the  missions  of  Protestantism,  with  an  open  Bible, 
are  carrying  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  all  the  world  over.  Already 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific  are  like  stars  in  the  diadem  of  the  Redeemer ; 
and  irom  the  foggy  shores  of  Greenland  to  the  teeming  plains  of 
exuberant  India  Tfrom  the  red-skin  Indians  of  the  American  pruries 
to  the  sable  children  of  Africa ;  from  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
people  who  sat  in  darkness,  are  now  arising  the  songs  of  pruse  and 
tbanksgiring  for  the  blessings  of  that  gospel  which  the  miseions  of 
Protestant  Chnrches  have  carried  to  their  shores.  As  Rome  is  tot- 
tering to  its  downfall,  the  day  of  the  Church's  freedom  draws  nigh. 
Her  millennial  glory  is  at  hand.  When  the  Spirit  b  poured  out,  as 
predicted  on  the  page  of  Revelation,  nations  shall  be  bom  in  a  day ; 
and  the  period  shall  be  realized  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousnesa  slull 
shine  over  all  the  earth  with  the  brightness  of  his  gloiy.  The 
Church  shall  then  have  an  amplitude  coextensive  with  the  umily  of 
man ;  but  even  then,  while  &eed  from  heresy,  as  Ziou  shall  be,  and 
with  the  ransomed  nations  of  a  rejoicing  world  in  sweetest  unison 
ascribing  praise  and  honour  to  their  common  Lord — even  then,  as 
now,  it  would  indicate  a  misapprehension  of  that,  which  is  distinctive 
of  the  Church,  to  point  to  amplitude  as  one  of  its  true  marka. 

W.  B. 
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KELiaiOUS  INFLUBNOB  OF  THE  PARENTAL  RELATION. 
ITS   SOUBOB. 

The  mere  relation  of  parent  and  child,  is  not  a  source  of  religious 
influence.  Nobility  and  estates  are  transmitted.  Bodily  organ!- 
zations  and  complexions  are  hereditary.  And  the  ditpotition  of  the 
parent  often  descends  to  the  child.  So  is  it  with  genera!  depravity. 
Adam  "  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness."     And  that  likeness  has 
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descended  to  all  his  natural  posterity.  But  piety  is  not  hereditary ; 
it  springs  from  God's  blessing  on  appointed  means,  and  not  from  mere 
relationship.  "  Begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abra- 
ham to  our  father.*' 

Whence  the  religious  influence  of  the  parental  relation  ?  It  results 
from  Gods's  covenant,  and  the  training  and  prayers  involved  in  that 
covenant.  To  believers'  natural  seed,  God  has  in  covenant  promised 
a  blessing.  To  the  father  of  believers,  Grod  said,  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  8,) 
*'  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant ;  to  be  a 
God  unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee."  To  this  promise  or  cove- 
nant, Peter  alludes  when  he  says,  (Acts,  ii.  88,  89,)  "  Repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children." 

Parents  should  be  fully  persuaded  that  if  they  keep  the  covenant, 
God  will  not  break  it,  but  will  accomplish  all  that  he  has  spoken. 
But  it  is  only  when  parents  perform  the  duties  involved  in  the  cove- 
nant, that  they  can  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  It  is  only 
when  the  child  is  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  that  the  parent 
is  assured,  that  when  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Religious  cha- 
racter depends,  under  God,  upon  training ;  it  is  not  hereditary.  The 
acorn  will  produce  .an  oak,  and  nothing  else.  The  countenance  of 
the  sire  is  seen  in  the  son,  though  separated  by  desert  wastes  and 
ocean  waves.  But  religious  character  is  of  God,  and  the  instrumental 
cause  is  the  parents'  training  or  training  by  some  substitute.  The 
Christian's  child  trained  up  by  a  heathen  will  be  a  heathen,  and  the 
Hindoo  child  nursed  in  the  arms  of  a  Christian  female,  and  taught  to 
pray  the  Christian's  prayer,  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  a  Chris- 
tian* . 

Parents  in  covenant  with  God,  will,  to  their  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, add  their  prayers.  They  will  lay  hold  of  the  covenant 
and  plead  God's  promises.  Others  may  pray  importunately  ^^ 
the  rising  race.  Friend  may  intercede  for  friend's  posterity.  But 
who  can  pray  with  a  parent's  solicitude,  when  from  the  depths  of  » 
burdened  heart,  remembering  God's  covenant  faithfulness,  he 
entreats  with  Abraham,  '^  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee !" 

L.  Y. 


DEPARTED  CHILDREN  STILL   MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILl* 

Thb  souls  of  our  departed  children,  though  invisible  to  the  eyo  o^ 
sense,  though  removed  far  from  us,  and  cut  off  from  all  possibility  o* 
farther  intercourse  with  us  in  this  life,  are  in  a  conscious  state  of  ei- 

*  Extracted  from  an  excellent  little  book  Just  repablUhed  by  Mr.  Martien,  with  the 
title  **  AtUep  in  Jenu,  or  Words  of  Consolation  to  Bereaved  ParenU."  Bj  the  Rer.  W*  B. 
Clark,  of  Damfries. 


istence,  and,  it  may  b6,  occnpied  with  nobler  pursuits  in  a  higher 
sphere.     They  have  been  removed  from  the  Church  militant  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Church  triumphant.     Thej  have  been  taken  awaj 
from  the  small  suffering  remnant  here,  to  jom  the  great  ever-increas- 
ing multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  who  are  before  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.     But  though  now  enrolled  actual  members 
of  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  which  are  writ- 
ten in  heaven,  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  members  of  our  families 
on   earth.     You  would  not  say  that  a  son  absent  in  a  foreign  land 
had  ceased  by  this  circumstance  to  be  a  member  of  your  family ;  and 
why  should  sons  and  daughters,  because  absent  in  heaven,  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  members  of  our  families  ?     You  would  not  say  that  a 
child,  because  it  is  fallen  asleep,  is  no  longer  a  member  of  your  family  ; 
and  why  should  you  regard  in  any  other  light  the  child  that  is  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  ?    It  is  but  a  deeper  sleep  into  which  his  moral  nature 
has  fallen,  and  a  longer  night  through  which  it  must  continue ;  but 
there  is  a  glorious  morning  coming,  on  which  you  and  he  shall  both 
awake,  satisfied  with  the  Redeemer's  likeness. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  true  feeling, 
and  an  indication,  if  not  of  weak  faith,  at  least  of  less  profound  and 
accurate  views,  to  call  two  children  of  the  same  family  by  the  same 
name^  merely  because  one  of  them  is  absent  in  heaven.  '^  I  would 
not  put  little  Willie  out  of  his  place,"  was  the  beautiful  remark  once 
made  to  me  by  a  true-hearted  mother,  who  had  lost  a  lovely  little 
boy,  when,  after  the  birth  of  another  son,  some  of  her  relatives 
wished  him  to  be  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
that  is  exquisitely  expressed  by  Bengel,  when,  in  allusion  tQ  the  name 
of  a  child  that  had  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  departed  one,  he 
says,  "  We  would  not  choose  quite  the  same  name,  because  we  thought 
it  ought  to  have  some  distinction  from  hers,  whom  we  still  regard  as 
one  of  the  family,  though  she  is  fallen  asleep." 

I  know  of  no  composition  in  the  English  language,  in  which  the 
consoling  thought,  that  departed  children  ought  still  to  be  regarded 
as  members  of  the  family,  is  presented  with  such  striking  cfiect,  as 
in  the  beautiful  little  poem  of  Wordsworth,  in  which,  in  his  own  quaint 
and  peculiar  style,  he  makes  a  little  cottage  girl  give  expression  to 
this  affecting  sentiment : — 

**  1  met  a  little  oottage  girl. 

She  was  eight  years  old  6he  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  corl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

'  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  mai<), 

How  many  may  you  be  ?' 
'How  many?    Seven  in  all,'  she  said, 

And  wondering,  looked  at  me. 

*And  where  are  they,  I  pray  you  tellf 

She  answered,  '  Seven  are  we ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea ; 
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'  Two  of  us  in  the  churohjard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And  in  the  churchyard  cottage  I 

Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother/ 

'  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  you  are  seven — I  pray  you  tell, 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be  V 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 

'  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

Beneath  the  churchyard  tree/ 

'  You  run  about,  my  little  maid. 

Your  limbs,  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid. 

Then  ye  are  only  five/ 

'  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen,' 

The  little  maid  replied, 
'  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

*  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 

My  'kerohief  there  I  hem ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit-^ 

I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

'  And  often,  after  sunset,  sir. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

'  The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane, 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  relieved  her  of  her  pain. 

And  then  she  went  away. 

'  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid, 

And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

'And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side.' 

'How  many  are  you  then  ?'  said  I, 

'  If  they  two  are  in  heaven?' 
The  little  maiden  did  reply, 

'  Oh,  master  1  we  are  seven.' 

'  But  they  are  dead,  those  two  are  d^ad. 

Their  spirits  are  in  heavenf — 
'Twas  throwing  words  away ;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will. 

And  said,  *  Nay,  we  are  seven.' '' 
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It  is  a  blessed  thought  that  our  departed  chOdren  are  not  dead,  but 
keeping — not  lost,  but  only  absent.  How  fraught  with  consolatito 
is  this  thought  to  the  bereaved  heart !  How  is  it  calculated  to  ele- 
vate the  soul,  and  detach  it  from  the  things  of  time ;  to  make  '^  life 
less  sweet,  death  less  bitter,  and  heaven  more  desirable  to  us !''  But 
in  order  to  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  consoling  and  ennobling 
effects  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  let  us  look  at  it  m  contrast  with 
heathenism,  and  consider  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  the  latter 
leaves  the  bereaved  parent. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  great  work  on  Oratory, 
the  celebrated  Quintilian  relates  the  death  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  especially  the  recent  death  of  a  very  promising  son.  He  com- 
plains of  the  bitterness  of  fortune,  and  says,  "  This  was  the  second 
wound  that  was  struck  deep  to  afflict  him,  now  a  childless  father. 
What  then  shall  I  do  ?*'  he  exclaims,  "  or  on  what  shall  I  any  more 
employ  the  unhappy  talents  which  the  gods  seem  to  reprove  ?"  It 
was  his  misfortune,  he  tells  us,  to  be  borne  down  by  a  similar  stroke, 
when  he  set  about  the  publication  of  a  previous  work.  "  Why,  then," 
he  proceeds,  "  did  I  not  cast  into  the  fire  that  accursed  work?  Why 
did  I  not  commit  it,  with  that  little  unhappy  learning  I  might  have, 
to  the  flames  of  that  funeral  pile  kindled  so  untimely  to  consume  my 
bowels  ?  What  good  parent  would  pardon  me,  if  I  again  engaged  in 
study  ?  Who  would  not  detest  my  insensibility,  if  I  made  any  other 
use  of  my  voice  than  to  vent  complaints  against  the  injustice  of  the 
gods,  who  have  made  me  survive  all  that  was  dearest  to  me  in  the 
world  ;  if  I  did  not  proclaim  aloud  that  there  is  no  providence  in  the 

gulation  of  human  affairs?"     Afterwards  he  says,  "  There  reigns  a 
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secret  envy,  jealous  of  our  happiness,  which  pleases  itself  in  nipping 
the  bud  of  our  hopes.  If  my  life  be  my  crime,  it  shall  abo  be  my 
punishment.  I  can  brave  fortune ;  it  has  brought  my  vexations  to 
their  height,  and  in  this  I  find  a  doleful  but  just  security."*  It  is 
impossible  for  the  true  believer  to  read  this  piece  of  impious  and 
daring  blasphemy,  without  condemning  the  man,  who,  in  any  circun- 
Btances,  could  presume  to  write  it.  In  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  how- 
ever, let  us  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  bom  and  educated  amidst  the 
gross  darkness  of  heathenism ;  and  in  him  we  behold  a  specimen  of 
what  it  can  do  for  its  most  favoured  votaries  in  the  season  of  their 
distress.  What  cause  of  thankfulness  have  we  that  our  lot  has  been 
cast  in  happier  times,  that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  more  plea- 
sant places,  and  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  arisen  on  us  with 
healing  under  his  wings.  Let  ts  walk  in  the  light  of  that  Sun,  which 
shows  us  not  only  the  way  of  salvation,  but  the  way  of  peace ;  which 
not  only  shows  us  the  worthlessness  of  the  things  of  time,  but  illu- 
mines the  path  that  leads  to  the  everlafitisg  city,  and  show»  us  the 
glory  and  excellency  of  it ;  which  not  only  enlightens  the  undterstMid- 
ing,  but  heals  the  wounded  heart,  and  refreshes  the  sorrovfid  spirit. 
Oh  let  us  love  the  Lord  who  has  done  such  great  thinga  for  us, 
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lrti«teof  we  ma;  -well  be  glad,  wad  testify  tlM  ardonr  of  onr  affeotioa 
hj  the  holinefla  and  deTotednesa  of  our  utm. 

Let  ns  rejoioe  that  onr  dear  departed  ohQdren  hare  joined  the 
great  family  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven ;  and  that  this  famil  j,  thongh 
meanwhile  Bepsrated  from  as,  is  one  with  the  family  of  the  saints  on 
earth,  and  that  bnt  a  little  while,  and  we  too  shaU  be  promoted  to 
join  Uu  fiuaily  above. 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ITS  TOnNDKRg,  ITB  PHINCIPLI8,  AMD  ITS  A.CI8. 


The  controversy  between  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbjieriana  did  not 
oeaie  until  the  latter  fioally  seceded  from  the  church.  The  history  of  the 
events  relating  to  this  secessioa  forma  an  important  part  of  onr  eeclesiastical 


LAW  POLIOT  OT  TBI  WKW  tCBOOL. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Exscinding  Acta,  was  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians  to  retort  to  the  civil  fribunaU. 
After  the  passage  of  the  great  Reform  meaenrea,  the  leadiog  New  School 
brethren,  indignaat,  mortified  and  perplexed,  resolved,  for  reasons  that  will 
^ipear,  to  eontinae  the  agitation.  With  all  their  boaated  policy  and  maaagt- 
nent,  they  had  been  defeated  by  the  Old  Sohool,  who  used  "  the  ewonl  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  The  measnres  whioh  the  Assembly  had  eairied 
thiongh  with  a  steady  and  triumphant  majority,  oonslitvted  the  most  efiectval 
kind  of  constitutional  reform.  And  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  measures  precluded  the  New  School  from  all  hope  of  suc- 
eessfully  gnstainiDg  errou cons  doctrine  snd  unpreabyterian  polity.  Tba  New 
Sohool  were  at  this  time  sundered  iuto  two  parts,  vii.,  the  four  ezsoiuded 
Synods,  snd  the  Synods  of  their  party  that  were  still  In  connectioa  with  the 
-.^serabty.*  The  position  of  the  minority  was  thus  highly  Qopromising  and 
critical.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Assembly  would  not  receive  the  ex- 
flcinded  Synods  again ;  for  that  body  had,  on  the  motion  of  Db.  Alsxahdix, 
•crdered  the  clerks  to  make  out  the  roll  of  the  next  Assembly  on  the  consti- 
tational  prindple  of  excluding  all  members  who  belonged  to  the  irreguisr 

■  Tbua  twodiTulooi  or  Iha  'Stw  Sebool  -men  neuly  iqnilln  nombcn.  Tbs  four  eitdnded 
Bynodi  htd  ■ban!  SDO  mlDJiteri  ind  fll>,O0a  cammaoimiU.  Th«  wJloJ*  nambcr  r«porUd  bj 
tb«  Nnt  SoIkkiI  An«Bbl7  la  1839,  w*i  1161  miniil*!)  ul  lOO.OtO  MasmniiiuU. 
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kwl  exMHtdtd  orguiutioaB.  lite  New  Behool  wall  mdsntood  tk^  thu 
measure  wait  an  vltimalum.  In  their  protest  against  the  Exaciiidiag  Acta, 
tbey  BO  regarded  it.  Tbcj  state,  "The  uodersigDed  deem  this  act  a  di»- 
menbermeat  of  the  Fresbji^riaa  Church."  The;  saw  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoring  the  disowned  Synods  in  an  ecclesiastical  and  orderly  man- 
ner, and  they  immediately  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  remedies  of  the  sec- 
nlar  courts.  The  policy,  forthwith  adopted  by  the  New  School,  was  to  "go 
to  law."  Like  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  they  appealed  from  t£a 
Ghurcli  to  the  tribunal  of  the  State.     Let  ga  notice  their  crafty  plans. 

The  plans  of  the  New  School  were,  first,  to  lend  a  ''fuU  repreuntaiion" 
to  the  naU  General  Attembly/rom  the  ex»cmded  Sj/nodt,  as  though  the  Re- 
form Acts  were  null  aad  void )  and  secondly,  to  effect  an  organiaation,  in  op- 
jaotitum  to  the  ngular  Auetnblf  for  the  porpose  of  making  out  a  ease  for  Me 
cttnZ  court*.  It  took  time  to  arrange  and  adjust  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  this  was  the  outline  devised  by  the  New  School  leaders  and 
their  lawyers.  We  consider  it  of  some  importance  to  establiah  the  historical 
fact,  that  a  retort  to  faa  was  the  secret  and  avowed  urn  of  the  New  School 
leaders  during  the  wbole  interval  between  the  two  Ajsemblies,  inasmuch  as 
Dr.  Judd'a  book  leaves  the  oontrarv  impression. 

(1.)  The  first  proof  is,  that,  even  before  the  Assembly  of  1837  adjonmed, 
writs  were  served  for  the  purpose  of  briD^ing  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  within 
the  range  of  the  civil  tribnuala.  The  foQowing  ib  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Assembly : 

"Wbcrvu,  ithu  cBoalo  thsknowtadge  oF  ChiiOfnenl  AsMmbI;,  that  the  ptnoci  «h« 
wen  ippoloMd  conminloii<n  to  tfait  bodj  rnn  Ui«  Pr«bTteri«  Uuctaed  to  the  Synod  of 
tit*  WMtsTD  Bitteryt,  hive  Mried  a  natiM  apon  the  trwiurer  a(  the  Tniueu  nt  the  Gential 
Auemblj, '  Dot  M  regard  an;  ordcn  drawn,  nor  anj  rc>o]utiniis  puacd  b;  thia  Auemhlr. 
■ioH  thepMngeof  Iheietirbieb  declared  (ud  Bjned  af  the  We>l<rn  Rftrrveto  be  no  lan«T 
intb*  eonnaelloB  of  the  bndj  repreeeoMd  in  ihieOenenl  Auenblj  ;'  aad  nhereu  mid  nouee 
U  DO  dosbt  lo  be  ooDiidered  ae  the  oaiameneeniant  or  a  eerlea  of  JudieUl  inTeitigatian), 
growing  out  of  Ihe  proceediogi  of  Ibii  A^aeiablj  in  tefurming  the  Churoti,  during  ite  preient 
■eiitoDajnDu,  thereCom  be  it  RfKili>fd  by  the  Qenera]  Aitembi;  oFltaa  Pre>b;ieri»  Church 
in  the  Dnilwl  Stales  of  America,  1.  Th»j  [hie  Aeiemblj  cipeeu  of  it«  tniteee  fqll  compli- 
BDce  with  all  ill  uU  ai  in  put  timae,  end  relies  eonadanUr  on  their  oontlnnad  UdeliLr  b>  Ihe 
Church,  in  the  diMharge  of  all  Iba  iiapoTLuit  duliae  deiolring  on  them." 

(2.)  Another  proof  of  the  immediate  adoption,  by  the  New  School  of  die 
law-policy  is,  that  their  oooventtons,  held  in  PhiUdelpbia  and  New  York  in 
Jnne,  1837,  kept  this  policy  in  view.  The  Philadelpbia  CoDventioo  met  the 
day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Aeaembtj,  and  the  New  York  Oonvention 
About  a  fortoigbt  later.  One  of  the  raeolutions,  adopted  at  these  two  Con- 
TCDtiDDB,  wM  as  follows  : 

«  Reiolred,  Thai  it  be  rrwommendad  lo  aU  tkt  Prabjttria,  whlabtara  oetwl  «{tl  ti*  mi- 
narilj,  and  all  tba  PraabyHriei  wbiob  dinpprore  of  the  Tiolaat,  reTolationarj  tneaiuraa  of 
aaid  AieenUf,  to  aend  op  a  /kU  rwprtnMiatioii  to  the  next  General  Ataeniblj;  and  that  Ibey 
Inatrool  thalr  GOUnutiioiiere  to  clam  temtt  for  the  ronjaiuioBeri  from  tbou  I>raib7teriei 
whlcfa  bare  been  onouniiitationalb  eiaeinded ;  and  that,  io  oiaa  their  seaia  ihal]  be  deniad 
1  ncanrai  far  a  irparalt  and  SDnititationKl  organU 
utingtbaDi/jrinnTOenenil  Aisamblf  of  the  Preabf- 

Can  anything  be  more  belligerent  than  thi.^i  J 

(3.)  The  legal  opinions,  early  obtained  by  the  New  School  from  eminent 
lawyers,  show  what  they  were  aiming  at  from  the  beginuing.  "  A  member" 
of  the  third  Preabytery  of  Philadelphia,  (N.  S.)  published  shortly  after 
the  adjonrnment  of  the  Assembly,  a  Card  in  one  of  the  secular  papers,  of 
-which  the  follovring  is  an  extract : 


«  PreOi^erim  Church  in  th«  UnUeA  SUtta.        [Haj, 

a/  Aa  kifkeH  mfWi'qr  i«  ittt  ammltti,  and  vriltm  tipimitm  ehtaimti  fa 
naebjMr;  are  unuimoiu  that  lfa«  bodj  which  puied  th*  reaoluCioii  for 
irns  not  the  QenerHl  Auembl;  of  (b<  Preibjtfriui  ChDr<:h.[:]    •  •  •    Th* 

will  UDile  wiLh  other*  in  rcorKUiilUK  the  Qencrnl  Auenhlj.  Aad  Us 
opcrt;  will  in  no  cue  be  affacled,  eieapt  in  the  sue  ot  UiOH  who  naoum 
r  the  Chuieh."  • 

legal  opiniona  of  George  Wood  and  of  Judge  Bcpkitu,  pre- 
be  Auburn  CouTeotion,  held  in  August,  also  showed  the  policy 
hool,  and  tlieir  determioation  to  bring  their  case  into  court. 
I  were  obtained  atM  read  for  the  parposc  of  influencing  the 
There  was,  in  short,  a  general  expectation  of  a  lawsuit  per- 
rancbes  of  the  Ohurch.  We  neea  not  enl&rge  on  this  point 
no  doubt  that  the  New  School  were  fully  bent  upon  going  to 
this  purpose  of  making  out  a  case  for  the  Courts  was  formed 
Fter  the  passage  of  the  Exscinding  Acta,  and  was  perseverisglj 
heir  bodies  until  the  time  for  executing  it  arrived. 

to  the  Old  Scboolj  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that,  in  their 
ir  a  peaceable  and  voluntary  separation,  enlertained  in  the  early 
Bsions  of  the  Assembly,  they  made  provisions  to  adjust  all  dif- 
property,  by  arhitracion,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  bring- 
cal  questions  before  civil  tribunnls.  The  following  was  the 
.e  OLD  SCHOOL :  "  That  all  questions  relating  to  the  future  ad- 
lis  whole  subject  upon  the  principles  now  agreed  on,  shall  be 
mittees  appointed  by  the  New  Assemblies  at  their  first  meeting 
and  if  those  committees  cannot  agree,  then  each  committee 
e  arbitrator,  and  tlteitfwo,a  third,  lohich  arbitrator*  thall  hoTC 
KtUefinaU;/  ike  whole  case  in  all  iu  parts  ;  and  that  no  person 
nted  an  arbitrator,  who  is  a  member  of  either  Church ;  it  being 
eratood  that  whatsoever  diffioultiee  in  tbeconstmction  of  trusts, 
questions  of  power,  as  well  as  right,  legal  and  equitable,  shall 
led  by  the  committees  or  arbitrators,  m  a$  in  aii  eate*  to  prt- 
I  ly  either  party  to  the  legal  triimnalt  of  the  coaniry." 

^.TiBURN  Contention;  Its  Meabcaeb  and  Sfiut. 
obool  leaders  made  the  utmost  exertion,  during  the  interral  *i 
ablies,  to  keep  their  distracted  party  together.  A  diunoUiM- 
g  the  ^itation  prevaUed  in  sundry  of  the  Congregatiosftl  Prts- 
1  if  the  Exscinded  Synods  bad  been  left  to  potvue  their  own 
ighly  probable  that  many  Congregational  Churches  would  have 
ithdrawn.f  But  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  actors, 
Bccnstomcd  to  wield  the  majorities  in  the  Assembly,  and  whose 
depended  apon  bringing  the  delegates  of  the  Exscinded  Sy- 
next  Assembly.  WiUi  this  Utter  end  in  view,  the  Conventions 
ia  and  New  York  had  already  entreated  their  brethren  to  hold 
ne  of   the  resolutions  passed  at   these  Conventions  waa  the 

inrpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  recommendatiDns, 


mlitf,"  of  New  York,  opeal;  uiTooMed  the  leceuioo  of  Iba  OoBgresatioBel 
be  New  School,  dnidiDg  gnch  ui  emergencj,  parchand  (lukt  fvftt,  aad 
to  inch  adrice. 
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The  Convention  finftlly  agreed  to  reoommend  the  Pre«bjteries  to  '■  send  cod- 
mi^sionerB  to  the  next  Asiemblj,  as  nea&l."  The  extreme  conrae  of  oma- 
iiing  a  sep>rat«  Assembly,  as  suggested  bj  the  Phttadelpbia  and  Nev  Tori: 
ConTentiona,  was  not  openlj  specified,  for  the  reason  doubtless  of  the  iiiet- 
Mty  of  sentiment  on  that  subject.  The  oommisBionen,  howerer,  were  dotbed 
with  "  discrrtionary  powert,"  and  that  satisfied  the  "  distant  brethren/'  as 
oorering  the  extent  of  their  demands. 

Another  resolution,  of  an  extnordinary  eharaeter,  adopted  bj  the  GonreB- 
Hon,  was  as  follows,  vis :  "  Besolved,  that  the  action  of  all  Judicatories 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  preBerrstioo  of  the  anion  and  integritj  of  the 
PreBbyterisn  Church  on  the  prineiples  of  good  faith,  brotherl;  kindness  and 
the  conatitntion."*  This  resolution,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Nt^w  School  in  seekisg  to  get  back,  especially  by  process  of  law,  to  a  religiotu 
body  whose  highest  constitutional  authority  declared  them  to  have  no  rights 
in  their  oonneotion,  ia  certjunly  remarkable.  In  the  language  of  the  venera- 
ble Db.  Sahttel  Millib,  in  reference  to  this  movement  for  a  forced  re- 
nnioo,  "  I  am  not  sore  what  name  ought  to  be  given  to  a  feeling  of  iaslino- 
tive  abhorrence  in  my  breast,  which  would  forever  keep  me  back  from  such 
a  movement;  a  movement  having  for  its  object  to  /oTve  a  oonnection  with  a 
Christian  body  who  did  not  wish  to  reoeive  me,  snd  who  believed  that  tiiey 
would  be  more  united  and  more  happy  without  me.  Whether  the  object 
were  to  spile  them,  or  to  tfovem  then,  the  prosecution  of  it  would  be  eqnallj 
repngnant  to  my  principles  and  feelings.  As  to  the  tendency  of  eneh  a 
movement  to  promote  Christian  harmony  and  love,  /caanot  imagiae  ang 
one  to  far  gone  in  ahturdity  at  to  dream  of  it." 

iNlTLVEItCI  OP  THX  AUBUBN   CONTENTION  Olf  TBI  OlD  SCHOOL. 

The  Aabum  Convention  had  a  great  influence  in  confirming  the  Old 
School  Presbyterians  in  the  oonstitntionality  and  wisdom  of  the  Exstnnding 
Acta ;  and  chiefly  on  two  grounds. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  disolosures  of  the  Anbom  Convention  demon- 
itrated  the  &ot  more  clearly  than  it  had  been  before  seen,  that  the  nmnier 
qf  congregational  chnrehe*  in  tAe  Wettem  JVeie  Tork  Synodt  was  vny  large. 
bideed  this  fact  was  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  Auburn  discussions.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  the  rights  of  churches  growing  op 
andcr  it,  were  prominent  topics,  without  which  the  Convention  wonld  have 
been  without  life.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Watebbcby,  of  the  Otsego  Presbytery, 
'*  said  that  he  represented  a  portion  of  the  chvroh  formed  on  the  accommo- 
dation plan.  Nearly  One-half  of  hb  Pre^lery,  he  said,  were  Congrtgatiim' 
aUtlt  £1];  nearly  one-half  of  the  Presbytery  of  Delaware,  and  a  large  nnm- 

that  of  IMskioion  and  bti  utotMU*  In  as  old  leliiaM  sf  ITU.    Ths  fuaUrl  ha*  a  ootaU* 

dllgimilitsde  in  ttaU  rnpMt,  rii.,  that  DickiBion  lad  lili  uiogUUi  laboand  hard  ■*>&  tti* 
Bjaod  fs[  iBTerd  jetn  to  Indniie  that  body  to  Uks  busk  lh«  bittbren,  *bu  h^  M|i>nt*d 
tbaBUslTCB  Stam  iU  oommoQion  ;  whertH  (*<••  "diiUnt  brelhrcii''  of  our  dij  Ubtnred 
hard  with  tbg  aepantfd  nambsri  of  ika  Kcv  Bcbool  to  lir  liot  a^  hr  Iba  paryoM  of 
•ffootlTig,  nader  the  protxtlon  of  th«  cItU  mnrU,  a  ntM  and  diiUnet  orgaulntion. 

*  It  wni  ftirther  Tgiolred  1o  >*nd  a  dalcgation  to  (be  CoirsDlion  a^at  to  aM*)  at  Asa 
Arbor,  Michlgao,  lo  that  DDifbrmilr  of  action  might  be  noarcd,  aid  a  thoroogli  ortaaln- 
tion  Diada  io  alt  parti  of  the  Ohnrch.  Befoni  the  netting  of  Ibe  kHtab\j  of  )S3*,  wbcn 
varioui  songrvgallonal  abnnbf*  in  the  Wdtera  Reeort*  Synod  Iboagbt  of  withdrawing  Utob 
tbo  Auovbly  on  acoonnt  of  tb«  tiiuing  controvereiei,  Dn.  Baiosn  viailod  tho  CoDTon- 
ttoD,  and  urged  them  to  KBudn.  "  Not,"  >aid  he,  "beoaat*  /vleh  is;  help.  (Hawn  Una 
an  trial  for  ber«>;,  bj  appeal  to  Bib  next  Aaamblj.]  IttntfaddUt^  turn  emu,"  Boaa 
after  the  pauage  of  the  BiciaioD  Aate.  tfaii  Teaerabla  Saabtn  carrlod  hii  "  easoa"  anaad 
dw  Pallj  oftha  Plan  of  Onira,  aal  "raddUd"  It  baA  apla  to  Ui  old  wigwam. 
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ber  in  Onei&  and  Cbcouigo  Preabjteriu."  This  ia  a  Bpeeimen  of  the 
org^nimttoQ  of  all  the  exscinded  SjnodB.  Roch  developmeDts  at  the  Con- 
Yention  materially  Btrengtbened  the  cooTiotioa  that  the  Assemblj  had  dont 
right  in  severing  theae  mixed  and  nnconatitutioiul  aaaodationa  from  the 
Presbyterian  Churob. 

Whilat  upon  this  pmitt,  we  ahall  fdniiib  the  stetiaties  proonred  by  Dr. 
Wood,  daring  his  exonnioD  of  obserrstioa  aonoog  the  Western  New  York 
Synods. 

^/miA  PrmbfttrUa  Ciarmlta,         Congnfctiimat  Cktrtfum. 


WmLum  Emstt*.... 


6neh  were  the  UattMliea,  aa  far  as  could  be  asoertained ;  and  a  perusal  of 
Dr.  Wood's  pamphlet  will  ooQTince  every  roader  of  his  candonr  and  of  his 
freedom  from  all  exaggeration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Westeni  Reeerva 
Synod  was  in  a  wiHse  stttte  than  the  others;  that  in  the  four  Synods  nearlr 
one-half  of  the  chorcbes  were  Congregational,  and  that  in  tM  New  York 
Synods  the  proportion  of  Congregational  to  PreBbyterian  churobes  was  about 
one  to  tieol  Thos  the  diseloaares  of  the  Anburo  Convention,  confirmed  by 
die  Btatistica  of  Dr.  Wood,  demonstrated  that  the  principle  of  the  exBcinding 
acts  was  correct  and  tme;  these  Synods  not  being  regular  ^^shyteriui 
organ itations,  bat  mixed  bodiea  of  PresbytenMu  and  Congregationalisti, 
formed  on  a  new  batit  unknown  to  the  coUBtitntion  of  oar  Church.* 


tba  plw  qKoad  lioc,  ind  ihawcd  OaX,  eygn  if  true,  It  only  taad«  Ui>  flite  Hon* ;  toi  lbs  PI  . 
of  ISQS  b*d  ft  lerj  limited  opention,  being  b;  it<  yerj  l<rm>  «ipr«Mlj  MnHiiad  to  ■  Dnr 
oburakM,  •bmc  20  id  number.  [See  page  SB,  with  note,  ftnd  psge  8T.]  Ttau  Be*  pie*  pro- 
dneed  <ame  Tear  in  ttae  Weatern  Keurre  tnembcn,  wbon  ehurehei  vera  avDiredlj  on  tba 
Plas  of  Unim,  laat  Ibaic  bratkren  irera  ahuut  ta  desert  tbaiu  In  tba  bonr  of  need.  Tba 
Aabarn  Cenvanlian  finiH;  tosk  no  eScinl  actiuD  nbout  tha  Finn  of  1808,  bat  appotnted  a 
ConmlttM  to  uiaka  a  Keport  en  the  conitUatbnilit}  of  tbe  Plan  n/  Union  at  1S01.     Tba 

.... !_  .i_.  .L.  u, ^._  17 „L  .1. — i..  j,^  gredn.llj-  aKd  off  tbe  platform  of  18(1, 

Cunniitlo'-mea,  ifpolatad  ■  Oornmtllee  ^  llf 

(Dra  to  ftpptw  in  Praibjterjr,  Sjnod  and  AJiemblj  ! 

Oar  ol^aot  in  Udi  note  Li  piiacipall]'  to  call  aUtntion  to  eame  atatamanta  on  tba  part  of 
CaTcea  PreibTieij,  the  old  mother  Preebjtarj  of  that  region.  Bctbre  the  Anbnm  Coa- 
TaatiOD,  an  official  icatement  ^peaied  from  that  Preib;t«r;,  deolaring  that  It  wu  "  a  Taet 
that  not  a  tingle  cbuich  within  the  baandi  of  the  S; nod  of  QensTa  wai  organiied  on  tbia 
flan."  [Plan  of  Doion.]  Bat  when  the  aubjeot  of  tbe  Plan  of  Cnion  occapied  the  attenUoB 
of  the  New  SehooT  Aiiemblr  In  1S5S,  and  wai  prominently  before  their  ehurehea  u  a  plan 
vital  to  thiir  proiporilj,  thi>  lame  I^eibjtery  of  Catdsa  ataUd  In  an  ofleiat  doenment ! 
"Tba  Preebyterian  and  Congregational  InteretU  miittUd  w  our  limrekt  on  lie  PliU  or 
UmoR."  [Bee  N.  Y.  Evangeliat,  June,  1852.]  Sow,  how  ihall  we  laaoaoilo  Ihaaa  aooUaUai 
Italementi  7  That  la  not  ftir  ne  to  do.  Perbapa  bo*k  itaUmnU  mrt  tmt.  n*  Ooograga- 
(lonal  cburchee  in  the  Preahytarj  may  bive  been  orgnmittd  ae  nob,  and  Ihaa  adaiUad  into  tba 
Praabylery  on  Ikt  Plan  of  Union.  The  Oajnga  Praibytary,  in  1811,  appointwl  a  aommiltoa 
{Heaara.  Higglna  and  Ptraona)  to  draw  np  a  brief  amount  of  tha  orlgia  af  tha  Prtabyta^ 
rrotn  tfficial  doeamrnu.  After  giring  the  hiatory  ef  the  Middle  AaaoolatloB  hum  ita  fonu- 
Oaa  in  ISM  to  lu  dlvliioD  In  ISIO  into  Preabytariai,  Iba  following  ii  imoidad  ai  a  hndn. 
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2.  Id  tlie  eecoiul  place,  the  Auburn  Conyention  proved  most  distinctlj 
and  clearly  that  the  New  School  body  had  no  inltntion  whatever  to  teparaie 
the  Congregatiotud  element  from  the  Preihgterian  Cliarch.  "  Let  us  hold 
together,"  was  the  Bum  and  Bubstance  of  the  policy  adopted ;  or  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Auburn  Convention,  "  Resolved,  that 
it  be  recommended  to  the  exscinded  Synods,  Presbyteries  and  churches  to 
retain  their  present  orgoniiatioD  and  connection,  irithoat  seeking  any  other." 
The  idea  of  bringing  back  (he  mixed  churches  to  a  conformity  with  the 
Presbyterian  constitution  was  repudiated  in  b  irit  and  in  fact.  A  deler- 
minalioD  existed  to  adhere  to  the  Plan  of  Union  in  all  its  parts,  and  thus  to 
make  th<  Regulations  for  the  "  new  Bettlements,"  aad  the  "frontiers,"  per- 
manet/t  reguTatiocB.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1852,  &e  New  Scfaoo!  Oeneral 
Assembly  resolved,  in  tha  most  explicit  maoner  to  adhere  to  the  Flan  of 
Union  !*  The  unwillingness  of  the  New  School,  displayed  at  the  Auburn 
Convention,  to  purge  the  church,  shows  by  the  bye  how  nselesa  would  have 
been  tlic  undertaking  to  die  the  Synods  for  that  purpose  before  the  General 
Assembly.  The  process  of  purging,  would  not  have  been  probably  sub- 
mitted to,  under  whatever  form  it  mi^t  have  been  broiuht  before  theSynods. 
This  persisting  in  UQOonstilutional  irregularity  was  a  dark  sign  agUDst  the 
New  School. 

The  action  of  the  Auburn  ConTention  gave  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit 
pervading  the  whole  body,  and  eonclnsively  demonstrated  that  the  Old  and 
New  School  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  views  of 
Presbyterian  government.  The  great  battle  in  the  Assembly  of  18o7  had 
been  fought  on  this  very  point  of  continuing,  or  not  continuing,  the  Flan  of 
Union.  And  yet,  aside  from  the  question  of  excluding  the  commissi  oners, 
the  New  School  were  determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  and  not  only  to 

mental  propoiition,  anbrnitttd  b;  ttaa  oommittee  on  the  diviiloo  of  tfaa  body  :  "  Tb&t  ill  Ibt 
mioitlera  ind  cliarche)  which  belonged  Co  thg  Middtt  Aiioctatioa,  retain  tha  prlTilegei  of 
ehurab  diiciplino,  ngiaeiblj  to  tha  »riie]e«  ef  agraamont  Tar  that  purpeaa  baliraan  the  (7«i. 
oral  JitBulaliait  nj  Coniiciilieut  and  tha  General  Atiemtry  of  Ike  Preliylerian  CliarrL" 
[Plan  af  Union  o£  IBOl.]  Tha  Report  wu  received,  and  reftrrad  to  the  neit  annual  meet. 
Sag,  In  Jannary,  1811,  atthafirjinieotingofthaC»yngaPre>byt«ry,  '■  (he  same  eomidiUee 
(whioh  drafied  the  biitorj)  aJio  reported  for  the  adoption  of  the  Presbytery,  the  acmwau. 
dating  ariicUi  agreed  opoo  between  lAe  Qeneral  Ammhig  and  the  Qneml  Anodatioit  i/ 
ComKtieut  [in  ISOl],  wblcb  rulci  were  adopted  by  Iht  Cayuga  Pnebyttry,  at  nilei  to  regii- 
lala  that  body  in  all  caaai  therein  mentioned ;  and  the  eame  ate  recammended  to  lie 
Avrdut  under  ths  eara  af  tlia  Praibytery,  fur  tbcir  observKDoa  and  regulntion,  and  irhieb 
are  lu  follow.— [here  foUowi  the  Plan  of  Onion  of  ]801.)" 

We  ihould  think  that  tbii  bittory,  communioated  in  "Tai  Prebbttiriiti"  of  6th  of  May, 
IKle,  and  wbich  cuna  to  tha  knawledge  of  the  driler  linoe  bit  former  remark!  on  thia  nb- 
jeot,  ictUei  cowtutioely  tha  fact  that  the  Flan  of  Uaion  of  ISOI  *»  (be  grint  botul  of  wiM 
among  tin  txtdnded  churchu.  Tble  »u  admitted  by  the  action  of  the  Mew  School  AtaaiBbly 
in  18&3,  and  of  tha  Albany  CoDTantioD  of  the  lame  year— altfaongh  it  initsd  eDine  p«MU 
In  tha  Auburn  CoaranUon  of  1837  to  uaert  the  coalrary. 

Tha  tiuth,  then,  appMi-i  to  ba  thai  the  MinoLE  ABBociATioHwas  receiTed  into  oor  Chnnh, 
In  1808,  on  a  plan  nbloh  allowed  nil  ila  chnrchea  to  remain  pure  Cangregatinna]  chnrehei ; 
but  thu,  whan  thia  Aiiooiation  aonaented  to  be  rllvided  I'nlo  Pretbyieriee,  theie  new  bodiaa 
adapted  tha  Plan  of  Dnioo— nt  laoat  Cayuga  Preibyterj  did.  It  alaa  appaan  (hat  tha 
ohnrcbee  in  the  eucinded  Bynnda  ware  la  wedded  to  Congregationaliam  that  their  diaeiplina 
w>i  cat-adminiitcred  upon  the  pHneiplea  of  (Le  Plan  of  Union  according  to  agreement  bat 
Ly  tha  whole  aongrogation  I  , 

*  Tha  Plan  of  Union  had  been  repealed  by  tha  Oananl  Auembly  in  183T,  and  not  re- 
•oacted  by  tha  New  Behool  Aaaeiobly  in  1838.  Wben  tha  qnestian  came  up  before  that  body, 
in  186!,  whether  tha  Plan  af  Union  waa  atill  in  force,  the  meoiben,  with  few  exeaptiana, 
took  tha  ground  that  the  repeal  wu  Tald,  inaamuch  ai  it  wu  a  part  of  a  eyitEnt  of  meoiarea 
whieb  bad  bean  ooniidercd  unconstituliooal.  It  waa  regorded  for  "eubitaace  of  mtature" 
a<  an  a  par  with  tha  aiclaaion  of  the  commiasinneii.  Profaaaar  Baplnai  mainlaiued  that 
the  nnoonititDtionalily  of  exolDding  tha  oommitaiaaan  was  altogethar  anoonncotad  with  the 
npasi  of  the  PUn  ot  Dnlou. 
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insuil  OD  repealiag  the  EzioiDding  Acts,  but  on  le-enaoting  tho  PUn  o 
UnioQ,  which  was  tho  great  source  of  alt  our  troubles.  With  their  knon 
ledge  of  the  cerUiinlif  that  the  Old  School  would  never  consent  to  the  n 
enactmeat  of  this  uDconstitutiooal  meosare,  they  resolved  lo  continue  tb 
agitalion,  and  even  to  coax  hack  into  the  church  CongrcmitioDal  and  mize 
bodies,  already  out,  [and  in  fuct  never  constitutio Dully  iu]  for  the  apparen 
purpose  of  regaining  their  power  through  "  a  full  representation,"  and  o 
making  out  a  case  for  the  eecukr  courts.  In  what  light,  then,  except  tha 
which  Dr.  Pshnt,  in  their  own  Convention,  chnractcriied  as  "  tirataffem,' 
can  the  coDvention  resolution,  already  quoted,  be  viewed,  '•  Resolved,  Tha 
the  action  of  all  judicatories  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  th 
union  and  integrity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  principles  of  goot 
faith,  brotherly  kinduess,  and  the  constitution  V  Of  the  same  sort  are  thi 
following  extracts  from  the  Circular  Letter  of  die  Convention  to  all  thi 
ohurchcs:  "You  will  perceive  from  the  published  minutes  of  the  Gonven 
tion  that  we  have  come  unammously  to  the  conclusion  that  the  integrity  of 
our  church  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  and  that  the  apprehended  evils  of  divi 
sion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hope  of  deliverance  on  the  other,  togethe 
with  our  solemn  vows  to  seek  her  prosperity,  demand  our  united  endeavour 
to  retlore  Tier  peace  and  perpetuate  her  wiih/!"  *  *  *  "  We  entreat,  there 
fore,  the  judicatories  of  the  church  to  scad  to  the  next  General  Asseinblj 
those  who  will  reverse  the  revolutionary  action  begun,  and  by  the  favour  o 
heaven  once  more  padfcale  die  church."  We  shall  see  in  due  time  hoi 
these  pacificaton  made  war  upon  tho  Assembly,  according  to  tho  plai 
a/reaifff  determined  on  by  the  leading  partizans  who  were  members  of  thi 
Convention. 

The  influence  of  the  Aubom  Convention  in  strengthening  the  Old  Schoo 
cause  was  decisive.  The  Presbyteries  and  Synods  throughout  the  cburol 
generally  took  action,  at  their  autumnal  meetings,  either  in  favour  of,  oi 
against,  the  Exscinding  Acts.  A  large  majority  of  tbe  Presbyteries  ani 
Synods  resolved  to  sustain  the  Exscinding  Acta,  and  to  resist  the  move 
mcnts  of  tho  warlike  pacificators. 


■fttnitifl  anb  Critirtsra. 


THE  RACES:  THE  EVILS  CONNECTED  WITH  HORSE-RACINO,  &a. 
By  Tbomas  Houston,  D.  D.    Paisley,  Scotland.    A.  Gardner.    16S3. 

A  Scotch  divine  would  be  veiy  apt  to  handle  thoroughly  aooh  a  inbject  as  (hi 
Saeet;  and  Dr.  Houston  is  amon^  tbe  last  to  survey  the  conrse  without  spyini 
out  the  evils  attending  snch  exhibitions.  I.  He  first  notices  the  ori^n  auo 
anti<]uity  of  Horse-raoiUKi  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  These  argatneuta 
are  its  use  in  improving  the  breed  of  horaes,  and  as  an  amusement — neither  of 
which  pleas  is  regard^  as  justifrine  crnel  and  demonilising  exhibitions.  II, 
The  extent  of  Horse-racing  in  England  is  then  brought  to  view.  Onr  own 
country  is  a  participator,  to  a  large  extent,  in  this  evil  practice ;  and  therefore 
the  repnblication  of  Dr.  Houston's  book  is  in  onr  judgment  desirable.  HI.  The 
CTils  of  Horse-racing  to  those  who  patronise  and  support  it,  are  then  shown. 


prodigal: 


2.  The  prodigal  iCiaqwnding  oi 
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rioN  of  th«n  and  dhfaoiMwty.  3.  Sabbkth  profkuatioD. 
5,  Croe)^  b>  ftnimala — danger  and  lou  of  life  to  nden. 
lag  is  a  natural  attendant  of  &  race  oonne.    Thourandnof  dnl^ 

BiOd  ia  many  inatoaces  HeriouB  Iusicb  hnve  been  mcurred.  It 
7ouDteBB  of  Lovelace,  dnughter  of  Lord  Bjron,  loit  In  a  single 
AoiMand  dollars.     Aside  from  tbe  usual  betting  on  the  speed 

course  ie  the  chogeu  baunt  of  gamblers,  who  set  up  booth* 
i  the  spectators. 

itkini  Tomorki  on  the  following  topics.  I.  Connection  of  th* 
nortJ  preea  with  racing.    II.  Duty  of  emplofen  t«  discooB- 

III.  Sadden  dekths  connected  with  nee*.  IT.  Pictan  of 
^■nbllng. 

IP  A  GOOD  CHARACTER:  A  farewell  diicouree  to  the 
inst*,  Gfi.    By  E.  P.  Eocias,  ».  ».    Philadelphia.    W.  S. 

tennon,  Dr.  Rogers  sets  before  yonng  mm,  I.  A  good  char- 
ins  of  its  attainment  Among  the  elemente  of  a  good  char- 
,  I.  Trutbfnlaese.  2.  Integritj.  3.  Indiutrj.  4.  Sobrietj. 
gion.  The  following  rules  are  given  to  aid  in  securing  the 
1,  Keep  it  before  the  mind  as  the  great  object  of  endea- 
I  beat  examples  and  copy  the  Sncat  modeln.  3.  InTole  the 
logera  ia  now  the  pastor  of  tbe  Penn  Square  Church,  Phila- 


!ENE.  With  Illustrations.  Bj  Johk  0.  Wbittiik.  Boston. 
0.  1SS4.  This  is  a  wicked  poetical  attempt  to  desrade  re- 
iters  h;  an  anti-slavery  burlesque.  The  genius  of  iVhitlier 
to  contempt. 


TWENTT  ORATES.  A  sermon  by  th«  Re*.  Rohrt  Nall. 
■ring  the  montba'of  AnKnst,  September  and  October,  nor* 
died  in  Hobila  from  y^low  feter.    Hr.  Nail  improies  the 


death  ie  precious  to  the  Lord,  because  bis  saints  then  most 
ion  of  his  favour ;  because  it  is  the  end  of  their  suflerings ; 
imph  of  the  CTOV  over  death,  bell  and  tbe  grave ;  and  because 
fullowB.  Mr.  Nail  next  briefly  refers  to  some  of  the  painful 
d  b;  the  discharge  of  his  duties  among  the  dead.  1.  The 
>  dead  were  necesBarily  buried.  2,  The  fewness  of  the  number 
al  services.  3.  The  number  of  those  whose  names  were  not 
count  is  then  given  of  tbi  twihtt  persons  who  died  in  Hr, 
;ation;  and  the  sermon  is  closed  by  appropriate  and  solemn 

!  GOSPEL,  CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY ;  Incorpor- 
BS,  on  a  new  Plan,  the  most  approved  Harmony  of  the  Fonr 
lHCTiioh  W.  Jacobdi,  Profsssor  in  tbe  West«m  Seminary. 
R.  L'art«T  and  Brothers.  New  York.  1S54. 
I  volume  of  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Professor  Ja- 
olume  will  include  John,  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  ;  thus 
irical  portions  in  three  volumes.  The  Notes  ore  brief,  juiU- 
ry ;  and  the  Professor  condenses  within  small  limits  the  re- 
iritical  investigation.  The  harmony  of  the  four  gospeU  is 
view  throughout  the  volumes;  the  advantages  of  which 
.1  to  the  thoughtful  studsnt.  AccompaQjing  these  volumes 
estion  Book,  incontorating  thruughout  ^e  Questioni  of  the 
ism.  Professor  Jooobue  tiaa  lucoeedcd  in  supplying  an  im- 
ChuTch  by  the  Works  he  has  already  produced ;  and  we  do 
eridi,  when  completed,  will  b«  the  meana  of  acoompiuhing 
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great  good  in  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  Word.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  the  Introdoction : 

"  The  Gospel  history  is  given  to  us  by  four  different  Evangelists.  This  was 
God's  plan  tor  communicating  such  important  truth  to  mankind.  It  was  de- 
signed for  all  classes,  and  it  is  given,  we  may  say,  by  every  variety  of  witnesses. 
Two  were  eye-witnesses.*  Two  were  ear-witnesses.  Two  were  Jews,  Two, 
perhaps,  were  Gentiles.  Of  these  two,  one  was  a  Greek,  and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence 'that  the  other  was  a  Roman  ;  in  which  case,  we  have  '  two  Evangelists 
from  the  great  nations,  that  were  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel/ 
'How  striking,'  says  Da  Costa,  '  that  thus  from  the  very  first,  among  the  histo- 
rical witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  middle  wall  of  partition  is  seen  to  be  taken 
awa^  I'  Two  were  apostles.  Two  were  companions  of  other  apostles.  '  The 
testimony  of  two  men  is  true.'  Here  was  to  be  double  the  law's  requisement^ 
that  every  word  might  be  doubly  established.  And  a  special  testimony  was  thus 
to  be  furnished,  from  Jew  and  Gentile  to  all  nations — trom  disciple  and  apostle 
to  all  believers. 

And  these  four  were  from  every  variety  of  occupation  and  condition.  A  pub- 
lican, a  citizen,  a  physician,  a  fisherman.  And  the  stand-point  of  these  narra- 
tors, and  their  apparent  aim,  were  likewise  various.  Matthew  writing  for  Jews 
— Mark  for  Gentiles — Lake,  as  a  careful  and  full  historian — and  John,  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  faith.  One  full  of  the  old  Jewish  institutions — ^another  fully 
entering  into  the  new — another  devoted  to  historical  detail— -another  dealing  in 
bi^h  abstract  truth — these  would  seem  to  address  every  class  of  mind  ;  and  so 
bring  forward,  tookthkr,  a  complete  testimony  for  the  world.  *  If  we  have  in 
the  Erangelist  the  Jew  resident  in  Judea,  the  Roman  Proselyte,  the  Hellenist 
proseijrte,  and  the  Jew  resident  in  Patmos,  and  made  familiar  with  the  Grecian 
schools  of  philosophy, — 00,  accordingly,  had  the  Gospel  to  find  acceptance,  in  the 
Romao  world,  with  the  devout  Isra^ite,  the  hardy  son  of  Rome,  the  Areopagite, 
and  the  cultivated  Alexandrine.'  (See  WtsicoU,)  Hence  the  Gospel  history  is 
to  be  gathered  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  four  Evangelists.'' 

LECTURES  ON  FEMALE  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.  By  Willia* 
Jat,  &c.  New  York.  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1854.  This  is  the  last  of 
the  writings  of  the  venerable  servant  of  Christ,  who  was  long  permitted  to  edify 
the  Christian  Church.  The  characters  chosen  for  illustration  are  the  Shunamite, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Hannah,  Anna,  the  Woman  of  Canaan,  the  Woman  who 
anointed  the  Saviour's  head,  the  poor  Widow,  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  the  peni- 
tent Sinner,  Lvdia,  Dorcas,  the  elect  Ladv,  the  deformed  daughter  of  Abranam, 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  Lot's  wife.  The  book  baa  the  usual  traits,  literary  and 
evangelical,  of  Jay's' writings,  tod  will  be  highly  prized  by  all  lovers  of  edify- 
ing Christian  literattire. 

ASLEEP  IN  JESUS :/  or  Words  of  Consolation  to  Bereaved  Parents.  By 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clark,  Dumfries.    Philadelphia.  .  Wm.  S.  Martien.    1854. 

Works  of  this  kind  exert  a  happy  influence,  and  cheer  bleeding  hearts.  The 
republication  of  this  interesting  voloiue  by  Mr.  Martien,  will,  it  is  hoped,  receive 
the  favonr  of  the  coipm unity.  The  article  in  this  number  of  the  Magashoe,  enti- 
tled *'  Departed  children  still  members  of  the  £unily,"  is  extracted  from  the  worii. 

ROME  AGAINST  THE  BIBLE,  AtTD  THE  BIBLE  AGAINST  ROME ;  or 
l^harisaiem,  Jewish  and  Papal.  By  Wm.  S.  PLtiiiKR,  D.  D.  Philadelphia. 
American  Baptist  Publiciition  Society. 

Few  men  know  how  to  grapple  with  Rome  like  Dr.  Plumer,  one  of  the  old 
champions  of  Protestantism.  This  volume  is  in  soihe  points  dut  of  the  common 
course  of  discussion,  and  is  well  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Roman  system. '  The  chapters,  are  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — I.  Pharisaism  among  the  Jews — how  it  kept  the  people  in  igno- 
rance of  God's  word.  11.  Papists  practise  the  arts  of  their  Jewish  forerunners, 
and  with  like  effects.  III.  Papists  go  beyond  the  Pharisees,  and  are  hostile  to 
the  free  nse  and  general  circulation  of  God's  Word.  IV.  Additional  proofs. 
Y.  This  opposition  is  unreasonable  and  unscriptural.  VI.  It  is  condemned  b^ 
the  voice  of  antiquity.  VII.  Conclusion.  Address  to  Romish  Priests,  to  pri- 
vate members  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  Protestants. 


■      The  Religiow  World.  [May, 


TBINITT  CHURCH— ITS  PROPERTY  AND  TEABLY  INCOME.— Tha 
following  is  the  reply  of  Trinitj  Churcli,  New  York,  id  the  rcBolution  or  tin 
Asaemblj,  reauiring  a  detailed  Btatemcnt  of  the  number  of  their  lots  of  luid, 
where  situated,  it  under  lense,  when  the  leases  will  expire,  the  annual  rent«  aod 
increase  of  all  their  prop^rtj,  from  whatever  source  derived,  the  amouot  of  their 
debts,  and  the  dates  when  payable : 

RIAL   BSTATI. 

1.  In  Rret  Ward  of  New  York,  the  lot  bounded  by  Broadway,  Rect«r  slree^ 
and  Trinity  place,  upon  which  is  the  church. 

2.  The  lots  occupied  as  a  graveyard,  edjaccat  to  the  aboTe. 

3.  In  Third  Wan),  upon  which  is  St.  Paul's  Church. 

4.  In  Fifth  Word,  npon  whioh  St.  John's  stRods. 

5.  The  houae  and  lot  in  Varick  street,  known  as  the  Rector's  House. 

6.  In  Fifth  Ward,  on  north  side  of  Hubert  attest,  between  CoUister  and  Green- 
wich atreela — No.  19  Hubert  street. 

7.  The  burying  ground  in  Ninth  Ward. 

8.  Trinity  Cemetery  in  Twelfth  Ward. 

9.  The  pitee  of  land  on  whioh  Trinily  Chapel  stands,  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward. 
Leaeed  PaoPKunr. — On  Greenwich  street  25  lots,  Fulton  street  4,  Vesey  street 

3,  Broadway  3,  Barclay  street  3,  Hurray  street  4,  Warren  street  12,  Chambers 
•treet  13,  Keade  street  10,  Laight  street  3,  Hubert  street  1,  Varick  street  Q,  Canal 
street  12,  Sullivan  street  4,  Grand  street  1,  Watt  street  4,  Varick  street  21, 
Broome  street  T,  Clarke  street  12,  Dominick  street  9,  Spring  street  3,  Hudson 
Street  (south  of  Spring)  2,  Renwick  street  5,  Oreennich  street  4,  Christupber 
street  9,  Washineton  street  10,  Greenwich  street  19,  Hammersley  street  1,  Green- 
wich street  21,  Hudson  street  51,  Grove  street  3,  Bnrcow  street  11,  Norton  street 
10,  Lo  Ri)j  alreet  1,  CInrkaon  street  17,  Varick  street  8,  Hnrntnersley  street  13, 
Hudson  street  9,  Christopher  street  4,  Greenwich  street  15,  Barrow  street  5. 
385  lota;  baida  many  other  large pieca  ef  proparty  tpwified. 

illOCHT    or   DEBTS. 

Bonds  or  obligations  due  by  Trinity  Church $397,820 

Temporary  loans  due  by  Trinity  Church 32,993 

Liabilities  assumed  by  Trinity  Church 141,675 

Total $572,488 

IHNUAL    IMCOU. 

Ground  rents $64,507  35 

Ground  rents  f^om  Lispenard  laose 117  55 

Ground  rents  inm  Burr  and  Aslor  lease 269  50 

Pew  rents 3,683  10 

Interest "    .        .        .        .  12^30  10 

Total $80,967  70 

Deduct  interest  on  debt -        .        .        $35,569  08 

NEW  PERSECOTING  CODE  OF  PORTUGAL.— The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Penal  Code  of  Portugal,  enacted  in  1853 ;— "  Boot  II.,  Cbaptbb  I.— 
Or  OrrsNCES  aqainst  th>  Rblioion  or  tbb  Countbt. 

"Art.  130.  Any  person  who  shall  be  wanting  in  the  respect  dne  to  the  Cath- 
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olic  Apoatolio  Roman  religion,  tbe  reli^on  of  the  eonntiy,  Rbftll  be  coDdenmed 
to  the  penalt;  of  correctioDol  impriBODment  for  from  ODfl  to  tbree  jean,  uid  of  a 
fine  in  pniportion  to  his  income  for  from  three  mouths  to  three  years,  in  each  of 
the  following  cases  : — 

"  1.  InBulting  that  religion  pnblicl^  in  eid^  doctrine,  aot,  or  object  of  its  wor- 
■bip,  bf  deed  or  word,  or  by  pahbshed  writing,  or  by  any  other  means  of 
publishing. 

"2,  EndMBwring  by  the  lame  meant  lotpreaddoariiKieontrvryio  the  CiitJtolie 
doctrina  at  defined  by  the  Chttreh. 

"  3.  EndeaTOurine  by  any  means  to  make  proselytes  or  conrersions  to  ■  differ- 
ent retiKioD  or  sect  aisavoiced  by  the  Church. 

"4.  Pa/<»ming  public  aett  of  loorthip  other  than  that  of  lie  taid  Catholic 
religion. 

"  i  1.  If  tbe  offender  be  a  foreigner,  tbe  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  fine 
shall  in  such  case  be  commated  for  that  of  temporary  expulsion  firom  tbe 
coontry."         ^ 

Any  one  can  now  judge  for  himself  whether  the  seoond  and  fourth  clauses,  as 
eiven  above,  do  not  utterly  annihilate  every  fragment  of  religious  libertjt 
Every  Protestant  is  liable  to  b«  "condemned  to  imprisonment  for  from  one  to 
three  years,  and  to  a  fine  in  proportion  to  bis  income."  Foreigners  to  be  merdg 
expelled  the  country] — London  Herald. 

PHILADELPHIA.— By  a  recent  estimate  there  are  27S  chnrcbes  in  tbe  con- 
solidated city  of  Philadelphia,  not  including  a  number  in  the  conrae  of  erection. 
Id  the  city  proper  and  adjoining  districts  there  are  220,  which  are  thus  dirided : 

Presbyterian     ....  37  Jews'  Synagogues     ...  5 

'■        Beformed                 .  9  UniTersalist      ....  4 

. "        AasociatA         .        .  5  Independent      ....  4 

"             "     Beformed         .  3  Methodist  Protestant         .         ,  i 

EiHscopal         ....  34  Dutch  Reformed        ...  3 

Methoaist  Episcopal                .  28  Evangelical  AMmuatioa    .        .  2 

Baptist 19  Mariners'           ....  2 

Roman  Catholic       ...  17  New  Jerusalem         ...  2 

Friends'  Meeting  Houses .        .  9        Christian 1 

Lutheran           ....  10         Unitarian 1 

Oerman  Beformed    ...  5  Bible  Christian         ...  I 

Disciples  of  Christ  ...  1  Cokured  Baptist       ...  4 

Moravian 1  '    "        Presbyterian       .         .  3 

Second  Advent          ...  1  "        Episcopal   ...  1 

Wesleyan  Methodist         .         .  1  

Coloured  Methodist ...  9  Total      .        .        .       .  22G 

HOLLAND.— In  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  year  1853,  in  that  country,  37  ministers 
of  the  Beformed  Protestant  Church  have  died,  of  whom  18  were  in  active  sei^ 
vice,  and  19  Emeriti.  During  tlie  some  period,  94  have  been  installed  in  pas- 
toral relatione,  among  whom  were  36  candidates  for  tbe  gospel  ministry.  39 
ministers  have  celebrated  their  twenty-Sfih  yearly  gospel  service,  8  their  fortieth,  ' 
and  2  their  fiftieth  yearly  service.  Ono  of  those  in  actual  service  in  that  year, 
vis.,  Dr.  Dumste,  at  Dithoiier  Meoden,  in  the  PiOTince  of  Groningen,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church  for  sixty- 
two  years,  when  he  was  declared  Emeritus.  During  the  same  neriod,  163  ca^s 
on  ministers  have  been'  presented,  of  which  66  have  been  fruitless  or  declined. 
One  church,  that  at  Momuckendam,  has  prosecuted  eleven  calls,  which  have  all 
been  declined. 

The  state  and  condition  of  the  Beformed  Protestant  Church  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  is  declared  in  the  acts  of  the  General  Synod  as  follows :  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1853,  the  number  of  souls  in  the  whole  Church  amounted  to 
1.725,165;  the  number  of  ministers,  1515;  of  those  having  settled  charges, 
1276.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  and  admitted  to  the  gospel  ministry 
unounted  to  40,  and  of  theological  students,  4TS  > 
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VALUE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

I  before  the  people — That,  next  to  tbe  palpit,  the  press  is  the  matt 
unent  of  good  to  the  Cburoh  uid  tlie  world  in  c^ientiDii  at  the  pret- 

1  before  the  people — That  the  cheapeit,  easiest,  and  tnoit  intemtiog 
ODTejing  to  a  family  information  on  a  voit  varietv  df  important  onf 
ugh  the  well-etored  oolumiu  of  a  judioionalj  coaaacted  paper. 
i  before  the  people — That  the  head  of  a  familj  who  reCnsee  to  inb- 
a;  for  a  good  paper  on  accountof  itiout,  is  "peQnj-wiMandpannd- 
he  not  only  keeps  them  in  ignorance  of  manj  tbinn  they  onghtto 
I  cannot  be  acquired  as  well  in  any  other  way,  but  he  eiclodea  bim- 
brmation  of  practical  utility,  o^nUmsH  contained  in  a  iiugia  nnm- 
oay  be  worth  to  him  many  times  ei  much  ai  the  aubacripUon  for  tho 

I  before  the  people — That  the  preparation  and  Imob  of  ereiy  nambei 
I  attended  with  eonriderabls  labor  and  coit,  and  that  it  ia  sometfaing 
Leanness  for  a  man  to  make  it  a  practice  of  borrowing  and  readiBr 
hiuh  other  people  hare  had  the  honour  and  hooMty  to  aabacrtbe  aod 

1  before  the  poople — That  every  well-conducted  papar  is  wortiiahtiii- 
>re  than  what  it  eoata,  io  its  influcnee  on  indiridaM  and  pnbUe  intel- 
ality  and  religion,  and  that  they  are  true  patrlota  who  oanicien- 
lilierally  support  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  press, 
',  before  the  people — Tbnt  some  eicelient  papers  have  eziursd  for 
rishing  and  invigorating  assistaoce  of  their  professed  friends — a  ca- 
;bb  about  naturally  as  the  result  of  avoidabla  ueglaot  Whsnlha 
ikea  place,  lamentation  and  regret  oome  too  late ;  belter  to  hsie 
eoataatrophe  by  timely  support. — SeUet«d, 


INVOCATION. 

"  Ii  the  raed  sbatsn, — uid  mait  ire  ba  ao, 
yfilh  •TU'7  olod  '■  So,  Fathar  1  niDat  na  ba. 
Till  wa  caa  Di  nQdimmad  anr  iteadEut  ajei  OB  Thta." 

Weak— helpless— If  tn  pest-toss'd. 

Where  shall  tne  flutterioE  spirit  fly ; 
Father  I  to  thee,  to  thee  I  err- 
Without  thy  strength  I'm  lost 

Wandering  where  maojr  a  snare 
Closely  surronnds  my  devious  way, 
Oh  what  can  safe  me  when  I  stray. 

Except  thy  guardian  care. 
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Lord  oil  thine  ear  I  pour 
My  prayer,  unheard  by  all  bat  thee ; 
Thine,  thine  forever  may  I  be, 

Though  thou  shoold'st  grant  no  more. 

Take  all  else  if  thy  will~ 
Oh  softly  whisper  I  am  thine — 
Health,  Fortune,  Friends,  I  all  resign 

If  thou  my  soul  will  fill. 

Pannt  RATjioirns. 


THE  MINISTER'S  TEARS. 


Nearly  forty  years  ago  I  attended  church  one  Sabbath,  and  saw  a  stranger 
in  the  pulpit.  There  was  something  benevolent  and  kind  in  his  appearance, 
and  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed.  His 
text  was  **  What  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?"  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  introduction  and  forepart  of  the  discourse,  but  at  length  I  saw  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks,  and  this  fixed  my  attention.  It  was  the  first  sermon 
I  ever  was  interested  in.  I  do  think  that  bad  I  not  seen  those  tears,  I  might 
have  gone  home  without  benefit.  I  saw  that  the  preacher  felt  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  And  as  he  brought  up  all  classes  of  sinners  to  the  trial  of  the 
word  of  God,  he  dismissed  each  with  those  solemn  words,  **  and  what  will  ye  do 
in  the  end  thereof?'^  How  often  have  I  thought  of  those  tears.  He  sowed  that 
day  in  tears,  and  a  precious  harvest  followed,  and  over  eighty  were  gathered  into 
the  church.  And  even  now  the  good  old  man  ministers  to  the  same  flock  he  then 
did,  and  as  often  as  I  see  his  name,  I  seem  to  see  his  form  in  the  pulpit  as  it 
tiien  was,  with  the  tears  on  his  cheeks.  And  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  have  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  him.  Such  te^rs,  reader,  are  not  shed  in  vain,  nor 
are  they  easily  forgotten.  Ob,  that  there  was  more  of  this  sowing  in  tears  ;  we 
might  then  hope  to  see  a  joyous  harvest.  There  is  surely  enough  to  cause  them. 
And  do  we  understand  any  of  the  feeling  which  causes  them  to  flow  over  dying 
sinners  7  If  not,  have  we  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Master  ?  Is  it — can  it  be 
called  weakness  to  shed  tears  in  this  case  ?  If  they  are  proper  anywhere  it  is 
here.  Surely  we  might  well  say  with  the  weeping  prophet,  '*  Oh,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eves  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night 
for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.'' — Christian  Mirror, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WORD  TRIBULATION. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  '*  tribulum" — which  was  the  threshing  instra* 
men t  or  roller  whereby  the  Roman  husbandman  separated  the  com  from  the 
husks ;  and  tribulation  in  its  primitive  sigpificance  was  the  act  of  this  separa« 
tion.  But  some  Latin  writer  of  the  Christian  Church  appropriated  the  word 
and  image  for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth  ;  and  sorrow,  distress  and  ad- 
versity being  the  appointed  means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  their  chaff  from 
their  wheat,  of  whatever  in  them  is  light  and  trivial,  and  poor,  from  the  solid 
and  the  true,  therefore  he  called  these  sorrows  and  griefs  "  tribulntions,"  thresh- 
ings, that  is  of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there  could  be  no  fitting 
him  for  the  heavenly  garner.  Now  in  proof  of  what  I  have  just  now  said, 
namely,  that  a  single  word  is  often  a  concentrated  poem,  a  little  grain  of  gold  ca* 
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pable  of  being  beaten  out  into  a  broad  extent  of  gold  leaf,  I  will  quote  in  refe^ 
ence  to  this  very  word  *'  tribulation/'  a  graoeful  composition  by  an  early  Enelish 
poet,  which  you  will  at  once  perceiye  is  all  wrapped  up  in  this  word,  being  from 
first  to  last  only  the  expanding  image  and  thought  which  this  word  has  im- 
plicitly given : 

"  Till  from  the  straw,  the  flail  the  com  doth  beat» 

Until  the  chaff  be  purge(*  from  the  wheats 

Yea,  till  the  mill  tne  grain  in  pieces  tear, 
;  The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear. 

^  So,  till  men's  persons  great  afflictions  touch. 

If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much. 

Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  hare  not  yet 

That  value  which  in  threshing  they  may  get. 

For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God's  corrections 

Have  threshed  out  of  us  our  vain  affections. 

Till  tlioBo  corruptions  which  do  become  us, 

Are  by  Thy  sacred  Spirit  winnowed  from  us ; 

Until  from  use  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures, 

Till  all  the  dustv  chaff  of  empty  pleasures, 

Yea,  till  his  flail  upon  us  lie  doth  lay, 

To  thresh  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away, 

And  leave  the  soul  uncovered ;  nay  yet  more. 

Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 

We  shall  not  up  to  the  highest  wealth  aspire ; 

But  then  we  shall ;  and  thji  is  my  desire." 

[Vermont  Chronide, 


GATHEKED  FRAGMENTS. 

They  are  most  highly  descended  who  are  born  from  above. 

Most  men  can  easily  remember  if  they  have  anything  against  their  brother, 
that  he  might  right  them ;  but  few  men  care  to  remember  if  their  brother  bate 
anything  against  them,  that  they  might  right  him :  which  is  the  great  comvaasi^ 
on  a  great  peril.     ^Matt.  v.  23,  z4.^ 

Reugion,  which  is  to  be  our  business  and  pleasure  too,  is  not  for  spare  hottrs, 
nor  hath  it  any  hours  to  spare.  (Luke  i.  75 ;  1  Cor.  x.  31.)  We  shoald  ^ 
rehgious  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times. 

Thb  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  conversion  possesses  all  the  force  a^ 
invincibleness  of  an  iiwhUityy  with  all  the  freeness  and  criminality  of  an  ind^ 
posUion. 

A  sinner  must  come  to  himself,  as  did  the  prodigal,  before  ever  he  will  come  to 
Christ 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  betwixt  feeling  "  I  have  done  wrong,"  and  feeling 
" I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord" 

Surely  the  subject  of  religion  must  be  the  most  important  of  all  subject^ 
since  it  is  presently  to  become,  and  ever  after  to  continue  to  be,  the  only  R^^ 
all-absorbing  subject. — Souiliem  Presbyterian, 
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A  KEVIVAL  NEEDED  IN  CHUKCH  AND  STATE. 

Oar  object  is  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  need  of  a  revival  of 
religion. 

I.  Thb  needs  of  the  CHUKCH  require  a  revival.  The  church  was 
designed  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world.  And 
althongh  it  has  lost  some  of  its  savour,  it  is  the  only  salt  in  the  earth; 
and  althongh  shorn  of  much  of  its  brightness,  it  is  the  only  true  light 
in  the  world.  AH  the  light  in  the  world  flows  directly  from  it,  or 
is  its  reflected  light.  All  those  glimmerings  of  trath  which  may  be 
found  down  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  heathen  darkness,  may  be 
traced,  directly,  to  the  revealings  of  Grod  to  his  church.  We  see  the 
model  of  what  the  church  was  designed  to  be,  in  that  which  was 
founded  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preached  with  un- 
wonted boldness  and  power.  And  they  who  joyfully  received  the 
word,  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  fellowship, 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers ;  praising  God,  and  having 
favour  with  all  the  people.  Their  faith  was  strong — their  love  was 
such  as  the  waters  coula  not  quench,  nor  the  floods  drown ;  and  their 
obedience  was  entire. 

Taking  that  to  be  the  models  how  far,  in  every  respect,  does  the 
church,  in  its  present  state,  fall  below  it !  A  zeal,  like  that  of  Paul, 
would,  in  our  day,  be  deemed  fanaticism : — and  the  fai(h  and  love 
that  would  lead  to  it  would  be  deemed  extravagant.  And  when,  oc- 
casionally, there  appears  in  our  horizon  a  man  of  apostolical  spirit, 
and  consecration,  and  zeal,  there  are  multitudes  who  seem  unable  to 
understand  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  a  subject  of  wonder  and  astonish* 
ment.     And  yet  the  spirit,  and  zeal,  and  consecration  of  such  an  one, 
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are  just  what  we  shonW  h\\  possess.  And  uDlesa  the  Lord  "  revive  ns 
ftg&in,"  how  are  the  fivith,  the  love,  and  the  obedience  of  the  charch 
to  be  quickened  ?  Have  we  not  here  a  great  need  to  induce  us  to 
offer  ^he  prayer  of  old — Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again  ? 

Again,  Chrifttians,  like  all  other  people,  have  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  to  engage  in  all  its  lawful  pursuits.  It  is  as  lawful  for  tbem,  aa 
for  others,  to  buy,  and  to  sell,  and  to  get  gain.  They  have  to  be 
diligent  in  business,  as  well  as  fervent  in  spirit  If  their  hearts  are 
in  heaven,  their  hands  must  bo  in  the  world.  Bat  the  great  difBculty 
ie,  with  the  tendency  of  what  is  in  their  hands,  to  get  into  their 
hearts — to  keep  the  world  in  its  own  place.  And  the  greatness  of 
the  difficulty  we  may  learn  from  the  desolation  caased  by  worldliness 
in  the  church.  Where  is  it  not  to  be  found  ?  It  is  in  the  counting* 
house,  and  in  the  farms  in  the  parlour,  in  the  house  of  God,  in  the 
pulpit !  And  as  to  multitudes  it  may  be  said  that  their  hearts  are  in 
the  world,  even  when,  occasionally,  their  hands  may  be  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Qod.  Where,  in  the  church,  is  not  our  sin  obvious, 
that  we  live  more  for  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal  than  for 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  And  unless  the  Lord  revive 
US  again,  how  are  the  affections  of  Christians  to  be  elevated  above  the 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  how  is  the  church  to  he  preserved  from  de- 
struction by  a  deluge  of  worldliness  ? 

Again,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church  in  this  land,  when  it  was,  externally,  as  prosperous  as  now. 
Its  members  are  numerous,  enterprising,  and  wealthy.  Its  ministers 
are  numerous,  intelligent,  and  infiuential.  But  such  is  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  reigns  in  the  world,  and  the  multiplied  incentives  to 
worldly  pursuits,  and  to  self- aggrandisement,  that  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  church  are  in  great  danger  of  being  led  away  from 
their  rightful  object.  How  elaborately  the  world  is  seeking  to  live 
for  the  things  of  time  and  sense ;  and  to  what  a  sorrowful  degree  ii 
the  church  copying  its  example !  Such  is  the  drain  of  worldliness 
upon  the  energies  and  wealth  of  the  church  that  the  channels  of  its 
benevolence  are  left  dry,  like  the  beds  of  those  rivers  which  are 
drained  by  canals  and  mill  streams.  How  much  of  the  true  energy 
and  power  of  the  church  is  thus  decoyed  away !  And  unless  the 
Lord  revive  us  again,  how  are  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  this  age  to 
be  consecrated  to  tlie  service  of  God,  and  to  the  promotioB  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  ? 

Again,  when  spiritual  influences  have  been  long  withheld,  many 
evils  of  the  most  grave  importance  are  likely  to  occur.  Beligion 
from  being  a  l\^f,  is  likely  to  dwindle  down  to  a  mere  theory.  The 
vorship  of  God  is  liable  to  sink  down  from  a  spiritual  to  a  formal 
worship.  The  true  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul,  is  likely 
to  be  transferred  from  the  divine  agent  to  the  efficacy  of  sacraments 
and  ceremonies;  and  deluded  formalists  seek  from  priestly  charms 
and  incantations  that  preparation  to  meet  God  in  judgment  which 
faith  in  Jeaus  Christ  alone  can  effect.  The  tendency  to  the  outside 
IB  religion  is  just  in  the  proportion  that  the  Spirit  is  withheld ;  and 
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"when  the  power  is  pfo.ne,  and  the  form  only  remains,  no  labonr  or  ex- 
pense will  be  withheld  from  making  the  form  as  attractive  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  Sabbath  is  disregarded,  feasts  and  fasts  will  be  multi- 
plied; when  Christ  is  pat  out  of  the  pulpit,  the  cross  will  be  put  up  on 
the  steeple ;  when  the  one  Mediator  is  put  aside,  saints  and  saints' 
days  will  be  multiplied  to  fill  up  the  vacuum ;  and  external  rites  and 
ceremonies  will  be  increased,  and  their  observance  will  be  lauded  as  the 
very  essence  of  piety!  Indeed,  as  the  Spirit  is  poured  out^  supersti- 
tion declines  ;  and  as  piety  declines j  superstition  revives.  So  tnat  to 
find  the  church  most  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  from  the  animating  spirit  of  Christianity,  you  have  only  to  find 
the  church  most  covered  with  religious  emblems,  and  where  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  human  invention  are  most  frequently  practised.  In 
these  things  the  heathen,  most  of  all,  abound ;  and  in  the  proportion 
spiritual  influences  are  withheld,  do  we  approximate,  in  superstitious 
rites,  to  the  state  of  the  heathen.  If  there  is  any  truth  placed  in 
glowing  sunlight  by  the  whole  history  of  the  church  it  is,  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  superstition,  and  barrier  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  A  revival  of  pure  religion  in  the 
church,  has  the  same  effect  upon  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  the 
rising  of  the  sun  has  upon  the  darkness,  and  the  reptiles  of  the  night. 
They  flee  before  it.  Hence,  our  constant  need  of  spiritual  influences ; 
and  when  they  are  withheld,  of  cryinc,  "Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again, 
that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  theer' 

When  we  look  upon  the  pentecostal  church,  and  scrutinise  the  lives 
of  its  members,  what  do  we  see  ?  Those  who  believed  in  Christ,  fol- 
lowed him  fully.  Their  time,  their  influence^  were  consecrated  to 
his  service.  Their  light  so  shone  out,  that  all  took  knowledge  of 
them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.  They  felt  themselves  to  be  his 
servants,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  costly  to  be  made  for  his  glory. 
They  felt  themselves  to  be  not  their  own ;  and  they  lived  in  reference 
to  their  final  account,  that  they  might  receive  the  plaudit,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants."  They  esteemed,  not  only  their 
own  righteousness,  but  their  worldly  goods  and  possessions,  dross  and 
dung  that  they  might  win  Christ.  And  hence  the  rapid  enlargement 
of  the  church  until  its  leaveu  was  found  working  in  every  tier  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  rude  Qalatians  up  to  the  very  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
And  how  is  this  consecration  of  the  time  and  influence  of  the  church 
— this  spirit  of  sacrifice  among  its  members — that  enlarged  benevo- 
lence needed  to  cultivate  the  wide  fields  that  are  opening  up  before 
us,  to  be  secured,  otherwise  than  by  those  influences  which  were 
vouchsafed  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  ?  With  what  emotion  all  should 
turn  to  the  Lord,  and'unitedly  cry,  "Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again, 
that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee!" 

II.  The  nbeds  of  the  countrt  require  a  revival  of  religion.  The 
perils  of  nations,  like  those  of  individuals,  are  greatly  multiplied  by 
external  prosperity.  It  was  when  most  honoured  of  (jod,  that  Israel 
most  sinned.  It  was  when  at  the  high  noon  of  its  prosperity,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into  a  schism  which  was  never  healed.     It 
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vaB  when  sifihing  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,  that  the  empire  of 
Alexancler  fell  into  contending  fragments.  It  was  when  the  eagles 
of  Rome  were  unfurled  a,t  the  extremes  of  the  world,  that  ita  empire 
was  dashed  into  fragments,  like  a  vessel  harled  by  the  winda  upon 
the  rocks.  The  iron  ago  of  nations  is  one  of  indastry,  fruEality,  jns- 
■tice,  and  true  prosperity;  whilst  their  golden  age  is,  nsually,  one  of 
pomp,  and  show,  and  gaudy  expenditure,  and  immorality,  and  grow- 
ing vices,  when  might  is  often  made  the  measure  of  right,  and  God 
is  forgotten.  And  it  is  the  rule  of  heaven,  that  the  nations  that 
honour  God  he  will  honour,  and  that  those  that  despise  him  he  will 
lightly  esteem. 

If  our  country  has  ever  had  its  golden  age,  it  is  the  one  which  ia 
now  passing  over  it.  In  millions,  monthly,  is  the  gold  dag  from  the 
bowels  of  its  mountains,  and  collected  from  the  beds  of  ita  rivers.  By 
conquest,  and  hy  treaty,  and  by  annexation,  our  territory  has  rapidly 
extended;  nor  has  it  yet  reached  its  limits.  Every  profession  and 
pursuit  is  on  the  high  wave  of  prosperity.  Our  canvass  whitens  every 
sea,  and  all  climes  and  countries  are  pouring  their  people  and  trea- 
eures  on  our  shores.  We  are  the  first  of  republics,  and  are  rapidly 
progreasing  to  the  lead  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  And 
our  dangers  are  multiplying  with  this  rapid  increase  of  external  pros- 
perity. The  system  of  slavery  weakens  our  testimony  before  the  world, 
and  divides  our  councils.  Extravagance,  and  its  consequences,  volup- 
tuousness and  effeminacy,  are  multiplying.  Amid  all  the  efforts  to 
restrain  it,  intemperance,  like  a  fiery  flood,  is  extending  ita  terrible 
ravages.  The  errors  and  vices  of  the  old  world  are  brought  here  in 
ship  loads,  and  aro  circulating  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  our 
great  country.  Our  Sabhath  ia  not  only  violated,  hut  assailed.  The 
authority  of  religious  sanctions  is  set  at  noaght.  Strong  parties  are 
formed,  and  are  in  conflict  for  power;  and  are  often  but  too  little 
scrupulous  aa  to  the  means  of  securing  their  ends.  And  if  any  one 
truth  is  plainer  than  another,  it  ia  that  the  evils  which  afflict  us,  and 
which  threaten  our  ruin,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  legislation  merely, 
nor  merely  by  associated  action.  Laws  leave  the  nature  of  man  un- 
changed, and  they  merely  drive  him  from  one  eource  of  sensual  gra- 
tification to  another.  Hence  our  laws  against  sensualities  and  sump- 
tualities  have  singularly  failed  of  their  object.  Hence,  all  associated 
action  against  national  sins  has  been  so  ineffectual.  What,  after  all, 
tave  amid  the  religioui  element  of  the  country,  have  temperance  socie- 
ties done  to  arrest  intemperance,  or  abolition  societies  to  lessen  the 
area  of  slavery  ?  Man  is  only  changing  one  yoke  for  another  until 
he  puts  off  the  yoke  of  sin,  and  puts  on  the  yoke  of  Chriat.  When 
the  heart  is  changed  the  man  is  reformed,  or  is  in  a  state  where  re- 
formatory reasons  and  means  may  have  their  effect.  But  up  to  that 
change  of  heart,  the  effect  upon  him  of  all  reasons  and  means  is  like 
the  effect  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias  upon  stone  that  cannot  be  wrought 
or  polished ;  or  like  the  skilful  playing  of  a  Handel  or  Hayden  upon 
an  instrument  out  of  tune.  The  stone  may  change  its  shape,  and  the 
instrument  may  give  out  sounds;  but  the  one  is  a  crude  statue,  and 
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the  other  is  discordant.  Hesce,  we  regard  all  efforts  to  reform  the 
race,  withotlt  the  gospel,  as  quackery ;  and  all  reformers  who  would 
reject  the  gospel,  as  mere  charlatans.  The  safety  of  our  country  lies 
in  its  being  pervaded  with  the  leaven  of  the  gospel.  Nothing  else 
can  save  us.  Without  this,  national  corruption  vill  grow  and  ex- 
tend ;  national  sins  will  multiply ;  'seotioaal  jealousies  will  arise,  and 
the  waves  of  party,  driven  mountain  high  by  the  passions  of  men, 
and  sweeping  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  will  scatter 
over  earth  and  ocean  the  fragments  of  our  ruin.  One  general  revival 
of  religion  in  this  land  would  do  more  for  oar  reformation,  for  the 
removal  of  oar  national  sins,  for  drying  np  the  fountcuna  of  all  vice, 
in  one  year,  than  all  our  reformation  societies  in  &  hundred.  And 
if  these  societies  would  only  unite  to  promote  the  true  spirit  of  reli- 
gion everywhere,  and  in  prayer  for  an  all-pervading  revival  of  religion, 
they  would  be  most  effectually  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  the 
evils  they  deplore,  and  laying  deep  and  broad  and  strong  the  fonn- 
dations  of  all  the  good  they  wish  to  accomplish.  The  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  of  this  land  lies  in  its  being  pervaded  by  tme  religious 
principles  and  influences ;  and  hence  every  Christian  and  every  pa- 
triot should  unite  in  this  one  cry  to  heaven,  "Wilt  thou  not  revive  oB 
agaiD,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  .in  thee  V  Ejrwait, 
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It  would  be  hard  for  a  student  of  theology  to  form  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  question ;  for  upon  bis  determina- 
tion of  it,  depend  his  views  of  the  divine  character,  his  views  of 
man's  legal  relatione,  his  views  of  that  remedial  system,  by  which 
man  is  to  be  restored  to  the  family  and  the  favour  of  God.  If 
there  he  in  the  divine  mind,  a  hatred  or  disapprobation  of  sin,  and  a 
determination  to  pnnish  it,  (which  is  the  import  of  the  term  wrath,) 
then  that  wrath  must  find  an  is«ue,  and  if  the  sinner  still  stands  as- 
sociated with  his  sins,  the  vials  of  the  divine  indignation  must  be 
poured  out  upon  his  devoted,  tmsbeltered  head.  But  if,  on  the  other 
Land,  wrath  exist  not  in  the  mind  of  God ;  if  be  do  not,  from  his  very 
nature,  disapprove  of  sin,  and  look  upon  it  with  abhorrence,  and  en- 
tertain a  determination  to  punish  it,  then  may  sin  go  unpunished,  and 
the  transgressors  of  his  law  proceed  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
throne  and  the  sovereign  majesty  of  heaven,  and  yet  be  laid  under 
no  arrest,  and  be  visited  with  no  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure. 
Their  conduct  may  never  be  tested  by  a  standard  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  there  may  never  be  any  such  thing  as  a  final  judgment,  or  a 
state  of  eternal  torment,  and  there  may  be  no  need  of  an  atoning 
Bacrifice.  Under  such  a  view  of  the  divine  character  as  this,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  imputed  righteousness  would  appear  to  have  no  founda- 
tion.    If  God  may  pass  over  ein  without  punishing  it,  then  he  may 
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admit  to  favoar  withont  a  mediator ;  the  sinner  may  be  saved  with- 
out faith  in  a  Redeemer's  righteousness,  for  there  is  no  wrath  to  be 
visited  upon  him,  and  consequently  none  to  be  saved  from,  and  hence 
no  rijrhteousness  required. 

Take  away  from  the  character  of  Ood  his  aversion  to  sin,  and  the 
attribute  of  vindicatory  justice,  and  you  make  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation  a  chaos  of  irreconcilable  inconsistencies.     You  may  have  a 
key  that  will  find  a  ready  entrance  into  some  passages  in  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  and  one  that  may  be  forced  into  others,  but  you  will 
Boon  discover  that  it  will  not  give  you  access  to  the  full  treasures  of 
the  analogy  of  faith.     It  may  find  nothing  to  oppose  its  movements 
in  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  being  a 
manifestation  of  divine  love  towards  a  wretched  world,  and  it  may 
find  a  prompt  response  wherever  the  Son  of  God  appears  as  a  prophet, 
or  a  king,  but  it  will  meet  an  arrest  wherever  the  full  ofiice  of  a  me- 
diator is  spoken  of.     Such  a  view  of  the  divine  character  may  seem 
to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  wondrous  love  of  Ood  that  moved 
him  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  ^^  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ;'*  but  it  will  meet  a  mer- 
ited rebuke  before  such  awful  utterances  as,  '^  He  hath  made  him  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  Ood  in  him;"  '' Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made   a  curse  for  us ;"  ^'  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed ;" 
'^Now  once  in  the  end  of  time  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself."     Were  there  nothing  in  God  and  in  his  op- 
position to  sin  requiring  its  punishment,  such  passages  would  never 
have  found  a  place  within  the  compass  of  the  book  of  God ;  and 
without  such  an  assumption  iats  that  of  an  eternal    and  immutable 
purpose  to  punish  sin,  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  all  such  passages  are  inexplicable  and  meaningless.     But  such 
affection  on  the  part  of  God  being  once  admitted,  all  the  utterances 
of  Revelation  are  perceived  to  be  in  most  perfect  harmony ;  every 
doctrine  shows  itself  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  one  ereat  svs- 
tern  of  truth.  '^  ^  ^ 

So  high  was  the  estimate  set  upon  this  truth  by  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  lays  it  down  as  the  fundamental  principle  in 
that  unparalleled  demonstration  contained  in  the  first  three  chapters 
of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Concerning  this  truth,  which  lies  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  apostle's  argument,  he  states  that  it  is 
revealed  from  heaven.  By  this  we  are  to  understand  a  full,  clear, 
unmistakable  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God.  All  matters  of 
revelation  are  of  course  from  heaven.  There  is  no  other  original 
source  of  knowledge,  concerning  the  things  that  are  unseen.  But 
the  apostle  refers  rather  to  the  clearness  of  the  manifestation  than 
the  source  of  the  revelation.  It  is  revealed  from  heaven,  just  as  the 
brightness  of  the  orb  of  day  is  revealed  to  every  eye  that  is  open  to 
receive  it. 
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We  have  already  taken  notice  of  this  truth  as  a  starting  point  in 
the  study  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
only  with  this  principle  in  our  hands  that  we  can  find  access  to  the 
full  arcana  of  revealed  truth  ;  and  that  upon  no  other  hypothesis  can 
we  account  for  the  commonest  and  clearest  statements  of  the  word  of 
God.  This  we  have  seen ;  but  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  show 
the  bearing  of  this  primary  truth  upon  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
It  is  rather  to  turn  our  gaze  where  the  apostle  turned  the  gaze  of 
the  Christians  at  Rome,  and  point  out  some  of  the  indieatians  of 
divine  wrath  against  the  ungodliness  of  men,  ivhich  may  be  traced  in 
the  worke  of  nature. 

And  before   entering  dirieotly  on   this  investigation,  there  is  an 
error  into  which  we  are  very  apt  to  fall,  against  which  we  roust  be  on 
our  guard.     When  we  speak  of  nature,  it  is  very  customary  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  world  around  us — the  outward  material  universe, 
as  it  is  presented  to  our  outward  gaze.     This  is  a  very  great  and  a 
radical  mistake ;  and  it  takes  away  the  whole  force  and  influencing 
power  of  the  argument  from  the  light  and  the  teachings  of  nature.  The 
world  without,  it  is  true,  is  nature,  but  it  is  not  all  of  nature.     It 
has  its  sparkling  glories,  and  it  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and 
makes  us  sensible  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  overwhelming  ma- 
jesty   and  almighty  power ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  human 
mind,  constituted  after  the  laws  of  humanity,  turning  away  from  such 
a   contemplfition,   without  carrying  with   it    the    impression   of  a 
God.     But  such  may  be  the  full  extent  of  the  impression  derived 
from  such  a  far-reaching  gaze.     It  depends  very  much — yea,  alto- 
gether, upon  the  region  we  survey,  whether  we  come  back  with  a 
personification  of  sublimity,  or  an  impersonation  of  wrath — whether 
we  discover  the  attractive  attributes  of  infinite  beneficence,  and  over- 
flowing love,  or  the  terror-inspiring  mien  of  inexorable  justice  and  hot 
displeasure.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  distance  lending  enchantment 
to   the  scene,  even  in  the  exegesis  of  nature,  and  giving  shades  of 
interpretation  that  would  by  no  means  harmonize  with  the  realities 
of  the  case,  were  we  admitted  to  a  closer  inspection.     We  know  that 
sach  is  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  terrestrial  scenery  enters  into  the 
determination  of  this  question.     We  know  that  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  learn  the  divine  character  from  the  distant  contemplation  of  the 
wondrous  works  which  his  hands  have  wrought  upon  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  we  should  acquire  but  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  his 
attributes.     We  have  passed  along  ^^an  isle  of  the  ocean,"  and  have 
gazed  upon  its  blue  mountains,  and  its  verdant  hills,  and  its  browsing 
herds ;  and  have  seen  in  the  distance  its  inhabitants  traversing  its 
fields,   fanned,   to   all  appearance,   by   invigorating   zephyrs,    and 
warmed  by  its  genial  sun,  and  all  seemed  an  earthly  paradise,  and 
we  have  wished  ourselves  upon  its  emerald  sod,  to  share  its  unbroken 
joys.    Viewed  from  this  point  there  was  nothing  to  mar  its  attractive 
loveliness.     It  seemed  the  very  home  of  happiness,  and  all  seemed 
harmony  with  heaven.    But  how  different  the  impression  when  viewed 
from  a  nearer  approach !     At  that  very  moment  the  wrath  of  God 
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vaa  revealing  itself  from  heaven,  aad  his  jndgnento  Ten  abroad  in 
the  land.  ^ 

Kow  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  carry  with  na  a  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle,  and  we  will  have  little  difficult;  in  solving 
an  otberirise  almost  confounding  paradox,  vie.,  that  men  of  the  pro- 
foundeat  knowledge  of  the  domain  of  nature,  even  to  her  farthest 
outskirts,  have  had  the  most  erroneous  conceptions  of  God,  and  have, 
in  manv  instances,  rejected  altogether  the  God  of  inexorable  jnatice  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible.  If  the  principle  already  stated  be  correct,  (and  it  is 
incontrovertible,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,)  it  most  follow  that  the  more 
distant  the  field  of  investigation,  the  less  can  we  discover  of  the  attri- 
buted it  reveals.  What,  for  example,  can  an  aatronomer  know  of  the 
character  of  Him  who  created  the  planet  Jupiter  ?  He  may  infer  his 
power  from  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  work,  and  his  skill, 
but  not  his  goodness,  from  the  mechanism  of  its  lunary  system ;  but 
in  what  relattoQS  the  moral  agents  who  may  exist  opon  its  surface,  stand 
to  their  Creator,  no  telescopic  power  can  ever  reveal.  It  is  neither 
from  the  planet  Jupiter,  nor  the  solar  system,  nor  the  stellar  glories 
of  immensity,  that  we  are  to  learn  the  full  oharaoter  of  Qod. 

And  that  it  should  be  so,  must  be  very  obvious  to  every  rational, 
reflecting  mind.  The  attributes  of  which  we  speak,  are  attribntei 
which  the  movements  of  the  material  universe  could  never  call  into 
exercise.  There  may  be  skill,  and  power,  and -glory  manifested  in 
the  wondrous  architecture  of  the  universe,  but  were  we  to  rise  no 
higher  than  the  attribute  of  goodness,  there  must  be  something  more 
than  brute  matter  implied  as  the  object  of  it  Before  we  speak  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  we  must  premise  the  existence  of  at  least  sei^ 
tient  creatures.  Thia  is  a  very  important  principle.  It  teaches  us 
that  without  presupposing  what  we  must  learn  from  the  globe  we 
inhabit,  the  Ehtning  glories,  and'  wondrous  adaptations  of  the  sidereal 
heavens  could  not  even  teach  us  the  simple  truth, -that  God  is  good. 
The  telescope  takes  in  the  blinding  radiance  that  invests  material 
orbs — it  may  enable  the  eye  to  expatiate  on  magnitude,  and  distance, 
and  law  ;  but  radiance  and  order  are  not  gooi£iesB.  These  may  all 
exist  where  no  sentient  being  exists,  and  where  no  eye  of  intelligence, 
save  the  eye  of  Him  who  created  them,  may  ever  gaie  upon  them. 
Goodness  must  have  an  object,  and  that  object  is  not  brute  matter; 
and  matter  is  the  only  object  that  ever  enters  the  field  of  telescopic 
vision. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  men  have  denied,  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven ;  for  the  impres- 
sions of  the  divine  character,  gathered  from  the  field  of  nature, 
depend  altogether  upon  the  part  of  that  field  we  contemplate.  We 
have  seen  tbat  very  much  of  the  natural  theology  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  derived  from  regions  beyond  our  globe, 
might  be  very  easily  and  conclusively  traced  back  to  lessons  learned 
without  the  use  of  any  telescope,  and  within  a  very  narrow  compass 
upon  the  surface  of  our  little  sphere.  This  might  lead  us  to  have  at 
least  some  surmises  of  the  proper  method,  of  procedure,  and  the  most 
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fruitful  field  of  investigation.  It  might  teach  us  the  folly  of  forming 
our  conceptions  of  God  from  those  manifestations  that  lie  so  far  beyond 
the  field  of  our  immediate  inspection,  and  of  leaving  out  of  view  those 
onmistakable  exhibitions  of  the  divine  character,  that  are  presented 
to  our  very  touch.  It  might  check  the  flight  of  an  airy  imagination^ 
and  lead  us  to  begin  our  study  of  natural  theology,  among  the  tan* 
gible  literalities  of  our  earthly  habitation ;  and  thus,  by  narrowing 
the  field  of  investigation,  it  might  drive  us  in  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  universe,  to  the  recesses  of  our  own  hearts,  to  gaze  upon  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  inward 
monitor. 

And  now,  having  seen  the  legitimate  field  of  investigation,  let  us 
begin  our  inquiries.  Let  us  inquire  what  the  individual  conscience) 
and  the  aggregate  moral  sense  of  men,  say  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  conscience  is  a  representative 
•uthority — that  it  always  speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  its 
testimony  as  to  the  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin  7  Let 
a  man  commune  with  his  own  heart,  and  ask  in  the  silence  of  his 
secret  consciousness — are  there  any  indications  of  divine  wrath 
against  sin  ?  Ah,  yes !  there  is  not  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  sub- 
ject. Every  conscience  replies  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  discoverable,  but  incapable  of  being  overlooked.  It 
not  only  may  be  seen,  but  it  is  seen  vnidfelt  It  is  a  revelation  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  law  and  the  attributes 
of  (rod,  within  the  very  bosom  of  the  sinner.  The  functions  of  con- 
science are  approval  and  disapproval ;  and  these  functions  it  cease- 
lessly performs.  Its  eye  is  ever  wakeful,  sleepless  as  His  who  placed 
it  in  the  human  breast,  and  no  moral  act  is  passed  over.  It  pro- 
nounces its  judgment  upon  every  moral  movement  in  the  man.  Hia 
thoughts,  his  words,  his  acts,  are  all  reviewed  before  that  impartial 
bar,  and  approved  or  condemned.  It  pronounces  upon  them  authori- 
tatively, but  not  as  the  final  umpire.  And  this  is  just  the  turning 
point  of  our  argument.  There  are  in  all  the  acts  of  conscience,  fear"* 
ful  indications  of  another  bar,  and  a  higher  authority,  and  a  more 
terrible  decision.  It  has  power  not  as  a  final,  but  as  a  representsr 
tive  authority.  The  transgressor  trembles  before  its  bar,  not  because 
he  has  violated  the  law  of  his  own  constitution,  and  not  because  of 
the  stings  his  own  nature  can  inflict.  This  would  be  unphilosophical, 
and  altogether  absurd.  What,  a  man  afraid  of  himself !  Is  he  not 
on  his  own  side  ?  With  what  enemy  has  he  combined  against  his 
own  peace  ?  Whence  this  spy  upon  his  actions  7  Who  has  conveyed 
it  within  his  bosom  7  We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  man  haa 
just  such  a  guest ;  and  if  any  dare  deny,  we  will  prove  it ;  and  he 
will  find  that  in  every  step  of  the  proof,  we  have  that  inward  monitor 
on  our  side,  giving  a  hearty  amen  to  our  argument,  and  urging  it 
home  with  a  potency  that  must  compel  conviction. 

The  functions  of  conscience  are  approval  and  disapproval — the 
subjects  of  its  jurisdiction  are  the  acts  of  moral  agents.  A  man^ 
therefore,  who  denies  the  existence  of  conscience,  denies  that  he  holds 
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class  of  acts  to  be  right,  and  another  to  be  wrong.  Or,  in  other 
ds,  he  denies  that  there  is  any  snch  thing  as  right  and  wrong, 
^t  as  expediency  may  require.  Now  this  whole  diapate  is  a  dts- 
9  as  to  a  natter  of  fact,  and  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to 
8.  We  grant,  at  once,  that  there  is  not  one  emotion  of  approba- 
,  or  the  contrary,  awakened  in  our  breasts  by  a  vast  nnmber  of 

act«  of  moral  agents ;  for  every  act  of  a  moral  agent,  is  not  a 
■aX  act.  Moral  acts  are  only  such  acts  as  involve  the  question  of 
it  or  wrong.  Not  the  question  of  fitness  or  unfitness — pleasing 
ispleasing—kjonvenient  or  inconvenient — profitable  ornnprofitable. 
nld  there  be  one  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  excited 
he  mind  of  any  man,  npon  seeing  another  remove  a  book  from  one 
t  of  a  public  reading-room  to  another  ?  Certainly  not.  Not  one 
aent  of  morality  enters  into  the  act.  But  bow  differeat  the  phe- 
lena,  should  one  who  has  no  lawful  claim  npon  the  book,  pilfer  it 
y,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  and  retain  it  in  his  own 
lession  !  There  would  be  but  one  decision  in  the  case — one  esti- 
e  of  such  an  act — one  feeling  of  disapprobation,  though  it  were 
leesed  by  the  whole  population  of  our  continent.  And  the  ground 
his  disapproval  would  not  be  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 

act,  but  the  rectitude  and  obliquity  of  it.  This,  and  this  alone, 
s  forth  the  universal,  unqualified  condemnation  of  all  who  behold 

And  whenever  these  elements  are  presented  to  the  mind,  such 
(motion  is  excited,  and  cannot  be  suppressed, 
low  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  mere  education,  may  be  proved 
two  arguments.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifested  wherever  the 
lan  mmd  has  developed  its  faculties.  All  men  call  some  acts 
It,  and  approve  of  them  as  right. ;  and  all  men  regard  some  acta 
wrong,  and  as  sncb  manifest  their  displeasure  of  them.  This 
blieheB  the  point.  No  trait  of  humanity  which  is  universal,  can 
lependent  upon  education.  In  the  next  place  this  sensibility  is 
id  in  the  youngest.  They  may  in  after  life  become  more  capable 
letermining  as  to  the  rectitude,  or  the  obliquity  of  an  act;  bat 
r  moral  emotions  are  just  as  keen  in  childhood  as  in  manhood. 
i  moral  sensibility  is  a  quality  that  cannot  be  infused.  We  may 
ract  a  man  as  to  what  is  rectitude,  and  what  is  obliquity,  but  we 
not  impart  emotional  states  to  his  mind.  We  may  present  ideas 
ed  to  our  purpose,  but  iu  all  this  there  is  implied  a  mental  quality 
ady  in  existence,  to  which  we  must  owe  our  success,  in  moving 

possessor  of  it.  Those  who  contend  that  conscience  is  the 
lit  of  education,  do  thereby  involve  themselves  in  the  general 
irdity  that  a  man  may  be  educated  into  all  the  sensibility  of  the 
lerest  emotions  that  thrill  the  human  breast,  without  any  pre- 
[B  emotional  capacity.  But  so  far  indeed  ia  this  from  being  the 
I,  that  the  very  opposite  is  the  process.  When  the  course  is  down- 
d,  the  process  is  just  a  series  of  outrages  done  to  a  moral  nature 
ady  in  existence  and  operation.     Instead  of  learning  to  approve, 

disapprove,  of  certain  acta,  the  youthful  mind  has  to  be  schooled 

that  state  of  moral  indifierence,  iu  which  the  soul  is  almost  utterly 
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blinded  ugainst  all  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  only  by  a 
hardening  process  that  a  man  can  reach  the  awful  climax  of  a  seared 
conscience,  and  look  with  indifference  npon,  of  approve  of  the  infringe- 
ments of  the  moral  law.  The  man  has  to  fight  his  way  to  ruin,  in 
the  Very  face  of  a  moral  nature  still  armed,  though  fallen,  in  the  pan- 
oply of  heaven.  It  disputes  every  step  of  his  downward  progress* 
But  it  can  be  defeated,  and  conscience  may  retreat  from  the  contest, 
and  the  man  may  exult  in  the  awful  victory  he  has  achieved.  He 
may  exult.  But  his  exultation  will  be  brief.  He  will  meet  his  foe 
again,  where  there  will  be  no  corslet,  and  no  helmet,  and  no  shield — 
where  his  unsheltered  soul  shall  enter  the  lists  with  the  worm  that 
never  dieth,  and  the  fire  that  is  never  to  be  quenched. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  a  revelation  of  the 
wrath  of  God  against  sin.  There  is  a  disapproving  guest,  of  whose 
presence  the  man  cannot  rid  himself,  except  by  the  violation  of  thd 
very  laws  of  his  own  nature.  This  moral  sensibility  pervades  society. 
It  manifests  itself  in  government,  and  law,  and  judgment,  and  sen* 
tence,  and  penalty,  and  execution.  The  transgressor  of  moral  law  is 
punished  by  himself,  and  he  is  punished  by  society.  The  inflictions 
of  his  own  conscience  do  not  supersede  the  inflictions  of  the  moral 
judgment  of  his  fellow-men.  He  turns  from  the  frown  of  the  inex- 
orable judge  within,  to  meet  the  frowning  judgments  of  society  ;  and 
he  turns  from  all  the  pomp  and  awe  of  earthly  bars,  and  quails  in 
prospect  of  a  coming  infliction,  which  no  earthly  executioner  can 
forestall. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  in  the  individual  man,  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  humanity,  there  is  a  clear  revelation  of  wrath, 
against  the  violation  of  law.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  wrath  of  man  that  is  thus  revealed,  but  the  wrath  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  the  wrath  of  the  individual ;  for  he  loves  the  very 
thing  against  which  his  conscience  puts  herself  in  array.  It  cannot 
be  simply  the  wrath  of  society ;  for  humanity  may  weep,  and  the 
public  officer  shrink  from  the  task  of  execution,  and  bereaved  friends 
may  find  a  refuge  from  disgrace  behind  the  teeming  sympathies  of 
our  common  nature,  whilst  the  grasp  of  justice  may  still  remain  un- 
relaxed,  and  the  culprit  meet  a  felon's  grave. 

But  thus  far  we  have  only  regarded  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
wrath  against  sin,  as  made  through  man.  There  is,  however,  another 
aspect  of  this  revelation  of  wrath  against  sin,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  such  medium  of  manifestation.  The  Sovereign  Arbiter 
sometimes  takes  the  scales  in  his  own  hand,  and  bears  in  his  own 
right  hand  the  sword  of  avenging  justice.  When  nations  have  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  direct 
manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin.  National  sins 
are  often  followed  by  national  punishments.  The  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  withheld,  and  the  people  are  left  to  perish  for  lack  of  bread — or 
the  pestilence  is  awaked  to  breathe  its  deadly  contagion  through  the 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  melt  away  from  her  borders.  All  such 
visitations  men  have  regarded  as  revelations  of  the  wrath  of  God 
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against  sin,  and  under  ench  dispensations  they  hare  songht  to  pro- 
pitiate his  favonr.  Whether  it  was  the  streaming  blood  of  slaugh- 
tered hecatombs,  or  th«  ascending  cry  of  a  prostrate  nation,  it  was 
but  the  expression  of  a  common  sentiment — ^it  bespoke  bat  one 
opinion  of  a  common  woe.  There  was  guilt  felt,  there  was  wrath 
revealed.  The  national  woe  was  but  the  revelation  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  the  national  iniquity. 

There  is,  therefore,  wrath  in  God — wrath  against  sin — ^wrath  which 
must  find  its  issue.  Every  system,  therefore,  which  proposes  the 
restoration  of  the  sinner  to  the  favour  of  God,  upon  the  assumption 
that  no  such  attribute  exists,  and  that  no  satisfaction  to  divine  jus- 
tice is  required,  must  be  false ;  and  that  system  which  will  seem 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  man's  fallen  estate,  and  raise  him  to  a 
state  of  communion  with  an  offended  God,  and  entitle  him  to  the 
high  awards  of  eternal  life-  and  glory  unutterable,  must  present 
an  atoning  sacrifice,  by  which  the  gmlt  of  sin  may  be  expiated, 
and  the  wrath  of  God  appeased.  R.  W. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  RELIGION. 

No.  III. 

Hb  who  truly  repents  has  clearly  began  to  exercise  faith  ;  for  it 
was  by  faith  that  he  believed  in  the  divine  law  where  he  read  his  con- 
viction and  his  sentence.  By  faith  he  perceived  the  lovely  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  things  revealed,  of  which  before  he  only  knew 
that  such  things  existed.  By  faith  he  believed  in  God,  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him.  It  was  faith  in  the  reality  and 
efficacy  of  the  gracious  means  of  forgiveness  as  revealed  in  the  Son 
of  God,  that  encouraged,  quickened,  and  deepened  his  repentance, 
and  gave  earnestness  to  his  turning  towards  the  Father. 

The  very  statement  of  these  facts  is  a  definition  of  the  experience 
of  faith.  It  is  the  positive,  conscious  exercise  of  belief,  trust  and 
love  towards  God,  in  view  of  all  his  attributes  and  all  his  trutL 
Every  one  will  say  that  God  is  worthy  of  belief,  trust  and  love;  every 
one  not  under  anathema  maranatha,  will  say  that  the  means  of  re- 
demption by  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus  must  be  effectual ;  the  world  will 
echo  the  praise  of  his  gospel  as  ^*  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.'*  All  this  implies  a  certain  kind  of  faith.  The  Moham- 
medan would  not  say  as  much,  nor  the  Pagan,  nor  the  Jew.  But 
does  the  world  experience  this  faith  ?  Faith  that  has  only  got  as  far 
as  the  intellect,  cannot  be  called  the  faith  of  experience.  The  hungry 
man  who  only  sees  a  table  covered  with  food,  has  but  an  unavailing 
part  of  the  experience  of  its  benefits ;  and  it  is  possible  for  him  to  sic 
and  look  and  believe  and  perish  in  sight  of  the  abundance.     It  is  the 
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experience  of  the  heart  that  appropri»tes  the  provision  made  for  the 
Bpiritaat  man ;  b;  his  mind  he  onlj  beholds  it  and  dUcovera  what  it 
is.  It  was  not  enoagh  for  the  contemporaries  of  the  Lord  Jesns  to 
see  and  hear  him :  they  most  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  or  ihtj 
had  no  life  in  them. 

That  was  the  Christian  process  which  the  man  developed  who  first 
rood  in  the  Scripture  of  the  person  and  the  work  of  GhriBt— then  con- 
fessed that  he  understood  not  what  he  read,  availed  himself  of  the 
guidance  of  one  who  did — who  listened  as  the  experienced  teacher 
opened  his  mouth  and  began  at  the  same  Scripture  to  preach  unto 
him  Jesus,  who  received  the  proof,  and  could  then  conscientiously 
assent  to  the  challenge,  before  be  was  formally  recognized  as  having 
passed  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  "  if  thou  believest  with  all  thy 
heart,  thon  mayest,"  and  so  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Aots  8. 

"Rejoicing,"  What  joy  could  he  have  had  in  merely  hearing, 
merely  believing  that  it  was  Jesus  who  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  was  dumb  before  his  persecutors,  if  the  tidings  had 
not  come  home  to  his  soul,  and  revealed  to  him  a  new  light,  and 
brought  him  to  say,  from  his  inmost  consciousness,  "  Surely  he  hath 
borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows ;  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgression,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities!"  In  such  believing 
there  is  joy  and  peace,  (Rom.  15 ;}  and  surely  every  one  must  dis- 
cern in  the  example  the  difference  between  the  faith  of  hearing  and 
the  faith  of  experience. 

Of  tbia  grace  we  may  say  even  more  emphatically  than  we  have 
said  of  repentance,  that  it  is  a  staple  constituent  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  not  a  temporary  stage  in  the  life  of  religion.  What  we 
only  believe  we  believe,  and  there  it  ends.  There  are  in  our  minds 
many  facts  from  history  or  observation,  or  many  beautiful  ideas 
from  our  imagination,  and  there  they  are,  to  he  remembered  or  for- 
gotten, as  it  may  happen,  and  perhaps  all  may  be  forgotten  without 
loss.  But  when  we  have  once  believed  what  is  to  enter  into  the  very 
elements  and  principles  of  our  character  and  conduct,  the  ver^  cor- 
ner-stone and  foundation  of  our  future  progress,  there  is  a  vitality 
in  Bocb  belief  that  we  cannot  part  with  it  and  live.  This  is  the  place 
of  faith  in  the  Christian  career.  He  walks  and  lives  by  faith,  not  as 
.  if  faith  were  life  or  food,  but  because  faith  pots  him  in  connection  with 
that  which  is  life  and  food.  And  as  that  is  essential  to  hia  subsist- 
ence, he  must  have  faith  all  the  time  in  order  to  obtain  it.  He  must 
be  believing  and  trusting  at  every  step ;  this  is  the  only  way  of  main- 
taining his  hold  on  his  helper.  Then,  surely,  futh  most  emphatically 
enters  into  the  experience  of  believers,  and  belongs  to  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  religious  character.  Each  one  must  have  faith  for  him- 
self; most  himself,  with  his  own  faculties  and  emotions,  with  his  indi- 
vidual mind  and  soul,  receive  and  regard  the  diSereat  subjects  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  H- 
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SEEB-THOUaHTS  ON   PBATBB. 

No.  r?. 

THE  PBATBBLBSB. 

In  the  second  "Seed-thougtt"  T  Hpoke  of  *  "  prayerless"  tavtlt 
M  livinz  on  and  on,  or  rather  dying  on  and  on,  from  year  to  year. 
Reader !  Mark  the  italics  !  dying  on  and  on !  Yon  cannot  deny  the 
troth,  however  much  yon  may  shrink  from  the  aad,  deep-shadowed 
awfulnese  of  onr  expression.  Prayer  is  the  "  vital  breath"  of  the 
believer.  Without  that  a  man  is"withoat  God"  in  the  world,  fur- 
ther than  in  being  preserved,  (as  a  atone  or  beast  is  preserved,) 
or — let  arUcnlate  expression  be  given  to  the  fact — resbrvbd — a 
"vessel  of  wrath"  to  be  "broken  in  pieces"  when  the  "measure" 
is  "filled."     I  say  reserved,  unless  there  be  a  speedy  change. 

"  Dying  on  and  on."  Weigh  that  well !  My  fellow-sinner !  if  you 
or  yours  are  praterless,  either  in  respect  of  the  "closet"  or  the 
"  family  altar,"  or  the  "house  of  God ;"  if  yon  forget  what  you  pray 
for  (or  think  you  pray  for)  ;  if  yon  subilitute  family-prayer  for  that 
of  the  closet,  or  allow  those  near  and  dear  to  you  to  do  that ;  if  you 
dare  only  to  litten  to  the  prayers  in  the  house  of  God,  I  would  have 
you  bethink  yourselves  "  ere  it  be  too  late."  Talk  of  the  "  spring- 
ing of  a  plank"  in  the  ship  out  at  sea,  being  all  between  safety  and 
death  !  The  man— the  family  without  prayer,  or  wretchedly  deceived 
by  what  ha£  gotten  to  be  thought  prayer,  has  only  bhadows  drifting, 
flitting  over  the  doom  of  eternity,  between  him — between  them — and 
hell.  "I  will  forewarn  you  who  you  shall  fear:  fear  him  who  after 
he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  yon, 
fear  him."  Luke  xii.  5,  compared  with  Matthew  x.  28. 

My  friends !  By  nature  you  and  I  are  "dead  ;"  (Romans  vi.  13,) 
cut  off  from  the  alone  source  of  life  by  sin.  That  is  the  dreadful  fact 
that  casts  its  darkness  over  the  sunniest  life-path,  until  the  soul  called, 
inclined  and  enabled,  has  found  its  guilt  taken  away,  and  its  reigning 
power  destroyed.  I  say  that  you  and  I  are  "  dead"  by  nature,  "as 
soon  as  we  be  bom."  But  *'the  half  hath  not  been  told."  Those 
to  whom  the  "  clear  light  hath  shined,"  and  who  are  TET  out  of  Christ, 
as  evidenced  by  their  prate rlessn ess  or  utter  idolatry  in  prayer, 
are  "twice  dead;"  that  is,  are  dead  in  their  being  and  in  the  puttings 
forth  of  their  being.  I  say  they  are  Dbad,  "and  behold,  never- 
theless they  live."  Alas !  reader  f  theirs  is  what  I  thought  of  call- 
ing this  "Seed-thought,"  loul-death  in  life.  They  eat,  they  drink, 
"they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage, '  hut  still  they  are  dead. 
That  they  live  fexist]  io  the  sense  of  yet  being  on  the  earth,  of  yet 
breathing,  is  only  another  of  the  thousand  touching  evidences  of  the 
long — ^long — long-suffering  of  God.     My  friends  think  of  that — of 
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the  woadroHB  tendernev  of  Hint  '*  whoae  ve  ar«."  Our  SKAit,  oar 
Tery  Sarah's,  even 

"  B«fiiro  de4»j>'a  flffiutng  flngen 
Hftva  iwept  (he  liaet  where  beau^  Ungen," . 

we  instinctively  wish  buried  "oat  of  oar  sight."  Now  onr  dead 
Bouls,  rotten  in  sin,  must  be  far  worse  in  the  sight  of  the  All  Holj 
than  any  (the  most  offensive)  of  our  dead.  Yet  he  hurries  not  our 
dead  souls  away — is  not  swift  to  bury  the  corpse  that  hath  long  laia 
putrefying  in  its  body  as  in  a  cofiin.  It  is  not  until  promise  and 
warning,  call  and  privilege,  have  been  thrown  aside,  and  scorned, 
and  trifled,  and  abused,  that  the  Spirit  goes  away  in  majestic  sorrow, 
letting  it  alone,  and  then  all  that  remains  for  it  (even  in  respect  of 
earth)  is  to  dib,  and  to  pass  to  the  earth-grave  here  and  the  fire- 
grave  yonder! 

"  Prayerlesa"  reader !  God  may  command  your  funeral  to-night, 
for  you  are  " DEAD."  I  entreat  you  "fear."  He  saith,  even  Jesua 
whom  you  have  "pierced," — "Awake  thou  that  slee pest,  and  arise 
FROU  THE  DEAD,  and  Chnst  shall  give  thee  "  light."  (Ephes.  t.  14.) 
My  fellow- sinners !  Gome  at  a  thorough  awakening  or  you  are  lost ; 
eternally,  miserably,  awfully  lost.  See  your  danger;  be  sensible 
what  a  case  you  are  in — dead — and  that  it  is  t'h<U  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  your  being  so  slow  and  indifferent;  that  you  don't  see  the 
extremity  of  your  case  so  as  to  be  startled  and  roused ;  consider  that, 
revolve  it  in  your  mind,  remember  and  repeat  it  in  your  thoui^hts, 
dwell  upon  it,  till  you  have  touched  your  heart  by  it.  Go  to  Jesus 
"with  your  biirden."  For  think  of  having  him  your  enemy  to  all 
eternity — all  the  saints  yoor  enemies  to  all  eternity — and  not  a  friend 
— such  is  it — among  all  the  damned.  Be  implored  not  to  delay.  Life 
is  very,  very  short :  and  your  soul,  as  it  now  is,  is  not  for  "  this 
earth."  If  you  but  heard  it,  the  adversary  "wars"  for  you  as  for 
his  rightful  "prey ;"  and  my  fellow-sinner,  where  doth  the  lion  carry 
his  prey  ?  To  his  den.  And  where  is  the  den  of  that  "  roaring 
lion  ?"  HELL  \  "  Twice  dead — doubly  dsmned  !"  There  is  enough 
in  these  words  to  appal  a  fiend ! 

No.  Y. 

"BTBilfGE  TIRB"  IK   FSATXB. 

Omcb  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  rare  old  copy  of  the  Bible,  in 
quaint  clasp,  which  contained  here  and  there  in  antique  guise  a  pun- 
gent foot-note,  a  suggestivo  and  felicitous  emphazation,  our  eye  fell 
cssnally  upon  one  word  vigorously  written  on  the  margin.  The  word 
was  DRUNKARD,  and  it  stood  over  against  the  awfnl  history  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu.  Turn  to  it,  reader !  Leviticus  x.  1,  2.  To  us  that 
one  word  is  a  oommentaiy  of  light!  And  let  us  only  think  it  out  to- 
gether,  my  friends,  and  1  feel  persuaded  yoa  will  agree  with  me.  I 
rejoice  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  attempt  to  do  so  with  the  aid  of 
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one  of  the  smintly  "  Bearohers  of  the  ScriptoreB"  long  departed  to 
glory.  To  him,  also,  the  ezpUnation,  wrapped  op  la  that  one  word 
of  our  oldea  Bible,  had  preBeuted  itself.  Readers,  ponder  what  I 
now  submit. 

.  Says  the  **nian  of  Ctod,"  in  his  own  quiet,  homely,  practical  way, 
"  This  awful  destroction  of  two  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  hap- 
pened on  the  eighth  or  last  day  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  hia 
sons,  by  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  first  introduced,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  officiating  as  priests.  That  it 
was  on  this  day  appears,  because  it  was  on  this  day  tbey  offered  tie 
goat,  (LeviticDS  iz.  3 — 15,)  which  was  burnt ;  because  on  this  day  saeh 
things  bad  befallen  Aaron  that  be  was  not  fit  to  eat  thereof,  as  in  Uie 
16th — 20th  verses  of  this  chapter.  Thus  the  service  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  begun  with  the  awful  death  of  two  of  the  priests,  who 
were  consumed  by  the  divine  wrath;  and  thus  it  pleased  God  to  show 
the  insnfficiency  of  tbe  Levitical  priesthood  at  toe  first  setting  of  it 
np.  He  showed  that  they  were  so  insnfficient  to  make  atonement  for 
others,  that  they  were  liable  to  the  divine  wrath  themselves  for  their 
own  sins ;  and  this  was  also  so  ordered,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
priests  »  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their  work,  and  the  infinite  holi- 
ness and  majesty  of  that  Being  with  whom  tbey  had  to  do  in  their 
office.  (See  r.  8.)  There  is  no  temptation  visible  that  Nadab  and  Abiha 
should  have  to  offer  '  strange  fire'  rather  than  the  holy  fire  that  bad 
descended  from  heaven.  Bat  tbe  case  with  them  seems  to  have  been 
this :  that  day  being  the  first  day  that  ever  thev  had  officiated  in  the 
priests'  office,  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  feasting,  wherein  they  fed 
on  those  '  peace-offerings,'  these  two  young  men  had,  in  this  feast,  in 
a  measure  intoxicated  themtelvei  with  itrong  drink,  whereby  they 
either  became  unable  to  keep  exactly  to  the  point  of  the  law  in  the 
execution  of  their  office,  and  to  distinguish  between  holy  and  profane, 
or  at  least  made  less  careful  so  to  do,  bo  that  while  elevated  with 
drink  they  did  not  distinguish  between  holy  fire  and  'strange-fire,' 
which  seems  to  be  the  special  reason  of  God's  appointing  that  lav 
which  he  does  in  the  8th — 11th  verses.  For  that  law  seems  to  be 
given  on  this  occasion ;  it  was  given  on  tbe  aatTte  day  that  Nadab  aod 
Abihn  died,  as  appears  on  comparing  tbe  beginning  of  the  nioth 
chapter  with  the  latter  end  of  this ;  and  it  was  immediately  upan  it, 
for  It  was  while  the  affair  of  their  offering  tbe  sacrifices  of  the  day 
was  under  consideration,  as  appears  by  the  12th  and  following  verses. ' 
The  inference  drawn  from  all  this  is,  tfa&t  "  it  is  manifest  that  pe^ 
B9n8  are  responsible  before  God  for  those  crimes  they  commit  when 
drunk." 

Give  thanks,  readers,  that  this  golden  "comment"  (never  before  pub- 
lished) has  been  laid  before  you.  But  more,  ask  yourselves  whether  or 
not  yon,  even  you,  have  never  presented  "strange  fire"  on  the  altar  of 
prayer  ?  Alaa !  all  that  we  have  been  rebuking  in  these  four  "saed- 
thoughts"  point  to  such  "strange  fire;"  point  to  prayers  that  are  no 
prayers  at  all.  Moreover,  Ifadab  and  Abibu  went  all  unprepared  into 
tbe  presence  of  their  Miiker,  without  any  reuUsittion,  apparently,  of 
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what  they  were  about.  That  in  their  case  has  been  sadly  aceonnted 
for.  They  were  overtaken  of  "  drunkenness."  But,  reader,  while  that 
may  not  be  chargeable. upon  you,  reflect.  Do  yon  not,  in  "closet"  or 
"family-prayer,"  or  in  the  house  of  God,  enter  without  that  thought- 
fulness,  that  awe,  that  decent  composedness,  that  ought  to  subdue 
the  creature  in  consciously  and  voluntarily  going  before  the  great 
God  ?  Is  there  not  far  more  of  anxiety,  and  anticipation,  and  atten- 
tion in  preparing  to  go  before  those,  it  may  be,  very  little  removed 
above  us  in  station  7  My  friends,  let  us  not  do  thus.  Let  us  not 
have  the  world  and  its  vanities  crossiqg  our  minds  while  bowed  down 
before  the  Eternal.  Let  us  not  rush  with  unbeseeming  familiarity, 
and  boldness,  and  confidence,  and  volubility  "to  the  footstool!" 
May  this  "  Seed-thought"  drop  into  one  or  two  hearts ! 

No.  VI. 


THE  WAY  OF   ACCESS  TO   THB  FATHER. 

We  would  in  this  "  Seed-thought,"  (the  last  of  our  short  series,), 
put  before  our  readers  something  on  "7%e  way  of  access  to  the  Fa" 
Mer,"  and  in  that  at  once  "magnify"  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  convince  of  the  utter  valuelessness  of  "prayer,"  or  any  worship, 
aside  from  him. 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  again  to  turn  to  the  story  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  (Leviticus  x.  1,  2.)  Follow  with  me  still  the  old  saintly 
guide,  of  whom  and  of  which  "comments"  the  world  shall  hear  more 
bye  and  bye.  Says  he,  by  way  of  continuation,  "  another  thing 
observable  concerning  Nadab  and  Abihu's  death  is  this :  We  have  had 
an  account  in  the  last  verse  (v.  2d),  of  a  fire's  coming  out  from 
before  the  Lord,  and  consuming  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar.  Here 
we  have  an  account  of  fire  in  like  manner  coming  out  from  the  Lord, 
and  consuming,  not  the  sacrifices  olTered,  but  the  persoiis  that  offered, 
because  Ihey  had  not  respect  to,  and  did  not  trust  in,  that  fire  from 
the  Lord  in  consuming  the  sacrifices,  but  offered  'strange  fire' — ^fire 
of  men's  kindling,  whereby  we  seem  to  be  taught  this,  that  they  that 
come  to  God,  and  do  not  trust  in  the  atonement  for  sin  made  by  Christ's 
being  consumed  in  the  fire  of  God's  wrathj  shall  be  consumed  by  that 
fire  of  God's  wrath  themselves." 

They  that  come  to  God  offering  "strange  fire,"  and  who  dare  to 
appear  before  him  in  their  own  righteousness,  he  will  be  a  consuming 
fire  to  them  ;  they  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  fierceness  of  the  flame 
of  God's  vindictive  justice,  having  no  benefit  of  the  execution  of  it  oa 
Christ  the  great  SACRIFICE  for  sin.  May  these  precious  words  be^ 
"  brought  nigh"  to  such  as  go  to  the  great  God,  themselves  rejecting 
Him  who  "  lays  his  hands  upon  both,"  seeing  no  need  of  a  mediator  1 

My  readers !  are  any  of  you  Unitarians  ?  And  do  you  pray  ? 
'^With  tears"  I  must  tell  you,  "there  is  only  one  way  whereby  we 
can  be  saved." 

Vol.  IV.— No.  6  17 
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Again, m J  friends!  do  any  of  you  ** reckon  up" your  prayera  as 
possessing  virtae  or  merit  in  themselves  ?  Ah !  this  too  is  a  delo- 
sion.  Without  his  '^  incense"  they  are  but  as  the  dead  '*  sacrifice/' 
"With  no  **  holy  fire"  blazing  upward.  Let  there  be  no  ^*  false  reli- 
ances 7"  Be  willing  to  "  be  low."  Be  willing  to  be  ^*  hidden"  in 
Jesus.  Be  willing  to  be  ^*  nothing"  that  he  may  be  *^  every  thing." 
Plead  only  your  **  utmost  need/'  and  hb  glorious  works. 

And  now,  readers  of  these  six  brief  ^^  Seed-thoughts/*  for  the  pre- 
sent, ** farewell!"  Writer  and  readers  may  never  meet  in  this  life. 
But  may  it  be  ours  to  be  ^  found  in  Christ,  hidden'*  (we  love  the  word) 
in  the  emiiten  rock  when  hie  glory  passeth  by.  Washed  and  redeemed 
by  his  blood,  may  we  meet  and  rejoice  together,  and  together  go  up 
the  great  slopes  of  eternity.  Meantime,  in  this  vale  of  tears,  let  it 
be  remembered  and  livingly  acted  upon,  that  our  Saviour  is  verily 
*^  risen,"  and  now  is  our  intercessor  with  the  Father.  For  amid  all 
the  homage,  and  splendour,  and  thrones  of  heaven,  once  more  his 
own,  he  still  bends  down  toward  us  with  that  mighty  heart  of  love. 
**  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?"  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
,  that  has  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  eyer 
maketh  intercession  por  t7S.  (Romans  viii.  84.)  A.  B.  6. 


BELLARMINE'S  FIFTH  MARK  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  SUCCESSION  OF  BISHOPS. 

''Qniiita  note  est  raoeesfio  eplsooporam  in  Romana  •eclesU,  ab  apostolis  dedaota  ntqu 
ad  BOf . — ^Bbllar.  d*  Notts  EecUnm,  lib.  it.  e»p,  riii. 

Of  all  the  marks  of  the  only  true  church,  on  which  Bellarmine  and 
Others  of  prelatical  communions  have  insisted,  the  one  now  under 
consideration  holds  the  very  chiefest  place,  and  of  late  years  has  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  position.  It  therefore  merits  a  full  consid- 
eration, and  we  need  not  inform  our  readers,  that,  in  the  few  pages 
into  which  our  observations  must  be  condensed,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  glance  at  the  line  of  argument. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  according  to  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  deacon,  presbyter  and  bishop,  are  three  distinct  eccle- 
siastical orders,  rising  the  one  above  the  other,  from  the  first,  which  is 
the  lowest,  to  that  of  the  bishop,  which  occupies  the  highest  place. 
When,  then,  the  succession  of  bishops  is  spoken  of  as  essential  to  the 
right  constitution  of  the  church,  there  is  an  assumption  of  the  posi- 
tion that  these  three  offices  are  equally  ecclesiastical,  or  of  a  caete  dif- 
fering from  the  laity ;  and  that  they  are  separate  and  graduated 
orders.  This  being  premised,  though  the  examination  of  the  point  is 
for  the  present  postponed,  we  observe  that  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  apaetolieal  eueeeeeion^  he  only  is  a  minister  of  Christ  who  can 
trace  his  ministerial  descent  up  to  the  apostles  themselves,  through 
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an  nnbrolcen  chain  of  prelates  as  their  successors ;  and  that  only  is  a 
church  of  Christ  which  possesses  soch  a  ministrj.  In  other  words^ 
prelates  are  to  the  church  now,  what  the  apostles  were  in  their  own* 
days ;  and  there  can  be  neither  lawful  ministry,  nor  Fah'd  ordinances, 
nor  true  church,  where  such  prelates  do  not  exist,  ordain  and  govern, 
and  where  the  ministerial  title  cannot  be  traced  as  the  stream  to  the 
fountain,  through  an  uninterrupted  line  of  prelates  to  the  apostles* 
times. 

The  mere  announcement  of  a  doctrine  like  this,  which  unchurches 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  if  true,  must  be 
followed  by  the  most  perilous  consequences  to  millions  throughout 
eternity,  will  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  basis  on  which  it  ought 
to  rest,  should  be  no  fanciful  theory — no  far-fetched  scheme  of  dispu- 
ted assumptions ;  but  that  the  evidence  which  sustains  it  must  be  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Lord.  We  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  a 
number  of  consecutive  propositions,  in  which  we  hope  to  show  that 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  unfounded,  and  in  the  next 
place  that  the  Protestant  Evangelical  churches  possess  all  that  apos* 
tolical  succession  which  is  needful  to  constitute  them  true  churches  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  doctrine  rests  on  an  unwarrantable  assumption,  that /A e 
prelates  in  the  BomUh  Church  are  succesiors  of  the  apos^ee.  Now, 
an  appeal  to  the  word  of  God  will  clearly  show  that  the  apostles 
as  such  had  no  successors  in  their  office ;  and  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  office  they  could  have  none.  It  was  essential  to  aa 
apostle  that  he  should  be  divinely  inspired,  and  receive  by  immediate 
revelation,  the  truths  which  he  proclaimed* — that  he  jshould  be  able 
to  perform  miracles,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  bis  doctrine 
and  commission  were  sanctioned  by  the  Lord;f — that  he  should 
be  able  to  communicate  miraculous  power  to  others,  who  might 
also  go  forth  as  duly  accredited  evangelists  ;X — ^^^^  ^®  should  have 
seen  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  his 
resurrection  ;§  and  that  be  should  have  received  an  external  and 
immediate  appointment  from  the  great  Head  of  the  church  .himself.|| 
In  order  that  the  successor  of  Judas  might  have  the  authority  of 
Christ,  two  persons  were  selected  who  had  seen  him  both  before 
and  after  his  resurrection,  and  as  the  lot  was  a  divine  institution, 
by  which  the  mind  of  God  in  solemn  circumstances  was  to  be  made 
known,  so  the  case  was  thus  referred  to  the  decision  of  Him  whose 
comm  ission  was  to  be  borne.  In  the  case  of  Paul,  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  him  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  resurrection  glory,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  testify  to  the  victory  over  death  of  his  risen 
Lord.  Now,  we  ask,. what  prelate  can  lay  claim  to  such  qualifications 
and  functions  as  are  here  enumerated  7  As  soon  as  the  last  of  the 
generation  had  passed  away  who  had  witnessed  the  life,  and  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  there  could  not  have  been  a  succes- 
aion  in  the  apostolate  without  a  succession  of  miracles  in  the  case  of 
every  new  appointment. 

•  OaL  L  2.  1 2  Cor.  xiL  12.  t  ^ots  riiL  14-19;  six.  ft. 

{  Aoti  I.  21-22J  I  Cor.  L  |Matt  x.  1>2;  OsL  L  1. 
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The  office  of  an  apostle  was  necessarily  of  an  extraordinary  and 
temporary  character ;  for  they  were  sent  forth  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Gospel  facta  and  history.  Sufficient  evidence  having 
been  afforded  on  these  points,  there  was  no  greater  necessity  that  a 
chain  of  miraculously  inspired  men  should  be  continued  and  endowed 
for  this  end,  any  more  than  a  similar  security  should  have  been  taken 
to  establish  the  fact  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  other  interpositions  of  a  heavenly  character  in  the  wil- 
derness, at  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Whenever  God 
affords  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  or  system,  it 
would  be  unwarrantable  to  expect  a  needless  expenditure  of  proof, 
as  such  evidence  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  moral  government. 
The  apostles  were  commissioned  to  found  a  new  religion,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  succession  of  founders;  they  had  to  complete  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  thus  having,  by  their  ministry  and  preparation  of 
the  written  Word,  given  shape  and  form  to  the  church ;  having  given 
to  it  all  needful  ordinances  and  office-bearers,  and  supplied  it  with 
the  full  record  of  revelation,  their  work  was  accomplished,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  in  the  matter  oi  founding  the  church,  when  their 
mission  came  to  an  end.  Romish  prelates  are  not  inspired ;  they 
cannot  work  miracles ;  they  are  unable  to  empower  others  to  per> 
form  them :  they  have  never  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  con- 
sequently, without  such  gifts  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  all  qualifi- 
cation for  the  office  of  an  apostle.  Apostolical  succession  in  the  Ro- 
mish senscj  among  her  bishops,  has  no  existence,  for  it  reaUy  never 
began. 

2.  If  the  Romish  doctrine  be  true,  then  it  is  impossible  to  show 
that  there  is  a  ministry^  or  valid  ordinanceSy  or  a  true  church  of 
Christ  on  the  earth.  Let  our  thoughtful  readers  consider  the  amount, 
and  minuteness,  and  clearness  of  the  evidence,  that  must  shine  on 
every  link  of  the  long  chain,  which  reaches  down  from  the  apostolic 
age  to  modern  times  if  the  succession  is  to  be  proved  true.  It  is  use- 
less to  tell  us  that  there  is  a  priesthood  now,  and  that  there  was  a 
priesthood  in  the  last  age,  and  backward  in  every  age  until  the  pre- 
sent, and'  that  it  is  in  this  way  connected  with  that  of  the  apostles. 
Validity  of  ordinances  is  made  to  depend  on  validity  of  ordination, 
through  a  valid  channel  of  succession ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  act  of  faith,  no  peace,  no  safety  where  there  is  not  ample  evidence 
to  dispel  all  doubt  on  every  point  in  the  long  examination.  The  in- 
quirer in  the  priesthood  who  would  be  satisfied  of  his  competency  to 
undertake  any  clerical  function,  must  produce  accredited  registers, 
not  only  of  his  own  baptism,  confirmation  and  ordination,  but  of  the 
faithful  administration  of  these  ordinances  in  the  case  of  those  who 
performed  these  ceremonies  on  him.  Further,  he  must  take  in  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  intention^  and  show  the  workings  of  the  priest's 
mind  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  He  must  then  carry 
his  investigation  from  person  to  person,  until  he  has  reached  the  apos- 
tolic head,  to  which  the  whole  chain,  without  a  broken  link,  is  bound; 
and  until  he  has  done  this  he  has  really  done  nothing.    Not  only  must 
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the  proofs  be  Found  which  bear  on  all  tbese  polnta,  bat  they  must  in  the 
next  place  be  proved  to  hegenuine,  and  the  \enst  flaw  here  ia  entirely 
f&tal  to  the  whole  scheme.  Nay,  farther,  should  there  he  a  flaw, 
though  man,  by  the  infiiatinctnesa  of  hia  vision,  may  not  be  ohic  t» 
Bee  it  in  the  musty  and  dim  records  of  the  past,  yet  it  ia  seen  by  God, 
and  therefore  the  impediment  becomes  a  direct  and  insnrmountable 
interruption  in  the  conveyance  of  grace  tn  any  soul.  Even  thou^rk 
nan  may  not  know  it,  the  succession,  as  God  sees  it,  ia  broken  off, 
and  the  services  of  such  a  mioistry  are  no  better  than  the  senselesa 
motions  of  mere  antoraatons.  Can  then  the  prelates  of  Rome  furnish 
the  evidence  for  such  a  succession  ? 

8,  We  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  adeqnate  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  church  of  Rome  really  has  the  succession  of 
vhich  she  boasts.  We  affirm  that  in  her  case  U  it  impoitible  to  trace 
an  unbroken  tuccettian.  Do  we  turn  to  the  very  firat  century,  a 
period  of  which  we  might  expect  to  find  faithful  records  preserved, 
if  any  cenjury  can  furnish  them?  Indeed,  if  the  doctrine  we  are 
controverting  really  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  faith  and  hopes  of 
God's  people,  it  would  be  essentinl  on  the  part  of  the  Head  of  the 
chnrcb  that  such  means  should  exist  in  every  ago  of  the  church  as 
vould  secure  an  adequate  amount  of  incontestable  evidence.  Such 
available  proof  would  he  requisite  to  enable  any  private  member  to 
make  an  act  of  faith,  or  to  warrant  any  priestly  officer  to  perform  his 
functions  at  any  time.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  we  have  only 
to  tarn  to  ihe  first  century  to  find  ourselves  lost  in  endless  maies,  for 
as  Bishop  Stillin<rfleet  observes,  "here  the  succession  is  as  muddy  as 
the  Tiber  itself,"*'  there  being  four  different  opinions  as  to  the  name 
even  of  Peter's  immediate  successor,  while  the  fact  of  Peter's  having 
ever  been  at  Rome  at  all  is  utterly  incapable  of  historical  demon- 
Btration;  nay,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  altogether  on  the 
other  side.  Do  we  look  to  the  succession  of  the  English  sees,  where 
everything  should  be  clear  and  demonstrative,  in  order  to  justify  the 
use  of  this  argument  against  Protestants  ?  We  find  periods  in  which 
archbishops  filled  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  whose  very  names  are 
unknown.  Inett  confesses  that  "  the  difficulties  of  the  euccessioa  in 
that  see  between  the  year  7G8  and  800  were  invincible. "f  If  this  be 
the  case  with  the  primary  see  of  the  kingdom,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  minor  ones ;  the  same  writer  acknowledging,  in  relation 
to  them,  that  there  were  "  Bishops  some  of  whose  names,  and,  which 
is  more,  their  sees,  are  entirely  unknown  to  onr  historians. "|  Do  we 
turn  to  the  sister  country,  Ireland,  which  has  so  long  been  the  strong-' 
hold  of  the  Papacy  ?  There,  in  the  Primacy  of  Armagh,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  breaches  in  the  succession  have  occurred  repeatedly;  for  it 
is  admitted  openly  by  Ware;  that  among  the  many  irregularities  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  see,  there  have  been  at  least  eight  persona 
who  presided  over  the  diocese  who  never  were  so  much  as  ordaiiud.% 

•  IrenicDm,  Put  IL  Ch.  vi.  p.  312.  f   OHg.  AngUou,  toL  i.  p.  100. 

t  Orig.  An(liciMI,  rot.  L,  p.  103.  j}  Ware'l  Buhupt  of  Armagh,  p.  ). 
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Again,  we  Bay  if  this  be  the  state  of  the  first  see  of  the  king- 
dom, need  we  think  it  strange  when  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  he 
could  not  so  much  as  tell  the  names  of  the  bishops  who  for  several 
centuries  occupied  the  lesser  ones.  The  same  holds  good  of  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  every  Romish  country ;  and  therefore  as  the  mere 
production  of  a  roll  of  names  would  be  useless,  unless  irrefragable 
proof  were  adduced  to  establish  their  valid  ordination,  the  case  of 
Kome,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  efficacy  connected  with  apostolical 
succession,  is  absolutely  hopeless.  If  then  it  be  true  that  an  ability  to 
trace  an  apostolical  succession  is  essential  to  the  right  constitution  of 
the  church,  it  foUows'that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  hioaself,  by 
permittinor  the  loss  of  needful  records,  has  prevented  his  servants  from 
proving  the  succession,  and  thus  by  his  own  hand  he  has  destroyed 
his  own  church  !     This  is  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

4.  Bellarmine  is  aware  that  the  Greek  Church  confides  as  legiti- 
mately in  her  succession,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  can  possibly  do  ia 
her  apostolic  descent,  and  to  meet  the  argument  of  the  Greeks  he  is 
obliged  to  take  up  the  position  that  Aeresy  destroys  the  connection.  If 
the  argument  of  the  cardinal  against  the  Greek  Church  be  vali(]f 
then  the  Romish  cause  must  be  abandoned ;  for  if  it  were  possible, 
that  that  which  is  broken  could  be  united  again,  or  that  which  has 
ceased  to  flow  could  be  made  to  flow  as  if  it  were  never  interrupted-^ 
the  Muccesnon  in  Rome  hae  frequently  been  broken.     Every  tyro  in 
church  history  knows  that  during  the  fourth  centary  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  bishops  became  Arian.     According  to  Bellarmine,  h^esj 
is  fatal  to  the  transmission  of  the  apostolic  influence,  and  therefore 
over  the  broad  territory  of  the  church  where  heresy  reigned,  the 
church  was  destroyed;    and  all  baptisms  or  other  ordinances,  all 
priestly  rites  were  destitute  of  power,  and  all  to  whom  those  rites  had 
been  administered  were  never  admitted  into  or  confirmed  in  the  true 
church ;  and  consequently  all  their  performances,  and  the  services  of 
their  siifccessors,  became  tainted,  and  ceased  to  be  of  spiritual  effect, 
spreading  from  generation  to  generation,  until  the  fatal  taint  infected 
all  the  professed  church  of  God.     Let  either  the  cardinal,  or  any 
other  supporter  of  apostolical  succession  in  the  Romish  sense  of  the 
argument,  endeavour  to  remove  this  difficulty.     If  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  head  of  the  church,  has  given  apostolical  power  to  Arians, 
Socinians,  and  others  who  are  heretical,  and  who  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  then  he  has  given  a  commission  to  men  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  church.     If  such  a  commission  has  not  been  bestowed 
on  heretics,  and  if  false  teachers  are  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothingf 
enemies  of  the  Lord,  and  unable  to  continue  the  succession,  then  tbe 
wide-spread  reign  of  Arian  and  other  heresies,  in  which  are  popes,  car- 
dinals and  bishops  in  every  region  of  the  church  under  the  Roman 
sway,  has  utterly  ruined  the  Roman  claim  I    Let  Bellarmine  urge  any 
heresy  against  the  Greek  Church,  and  forthwith  he  is  pointed  to  the 
more  notorious   cases   of  Liberius,  Yirgilius  and  Uonorius,  whose 
heresies  and  blasphemies  were  destructive  of  all  religion.     The  enor- 
mities which  were  practised  in  the  election  of  popes,  both  as  to  ^^^ 
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imiDonlities  nnd  unblnshing  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  -oppofiintc  paiv 
ties,  as  well  aa  to  the  onfltneBs  of  the  candidates,  because  of  infidelity 
and  heresy,  led  to  the  enactment  of  stringent  Iaws  on  these  points, 
but  entirely  without  avail.  If  Liberiua  was  an  Arian  heretic,  Leo  X,. 
was  a  well-known  atheist.  On  this  groand,  then,  and  by  the  argu- 
ments of  BellarmiDe  bimeelf,  the  claim  of  Rome  is  set  aside. 

5.  The  cardinal,  however,  weakens  his  own  cause  in  another  direct 
iion.  where  he  argues  against  others  on  the  ^ronnd  that  orderly  »ue- 
eeuion  £■  U>%t  hy  aehUmatical  intrationt.  (De  Rom.  Pont.  lib.  it.  c. 
9,  10).  He  admits,  also,  that  the  influence  of  schisms  and  tnmnlts 
arising  from  opposite  elections  and  admissions  to  offices  of  persons 
thus  appointed,  is  productive  of  the  same  results.  It  is  beyond  de- 
nial that  Felix  II.  andVirgilias  were  schismatically  intruded  into 
office.  Tlie  schisms  and  disgraceful  proceedings  which  arose  in  con- 
,  oection  with  the  eiectiona  of  many  of  the  popes,  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  facta  of  church  history.  As  for  instance,  those  at  the 
choice  of  Dftmascus,  Lymachus  I.,  Boniface  II.,  Sergius  I.,  John 
XIII..  Benedict  V.,  Leo  VIIL,  Gregory  V.,  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester 
III.,  Benedict  X.,  Nicholas  II.,  Calistus  II.,  HonOriua  II.,  Innocent 
II.,  Urban  VI. ;  while  the  effects  of  the  great  schism  must  not  be 
forgotten,  when  the  three  anti-popes,  Gregory  XII.,  Benedict  XIII. 
and  John  XXIII.,  or(aB  others  have  called  him,)  XXIV., (after  the  death 
of  Alexander  V.,)claimed  the  chair  of  Peter  at  the  same  time.  Each 
had  his  followers;  and  to  end  the  disgraceful  contention,  the  Council 
of  GonaUnce  interfered,  and  after  deposing  them  all,  set  up  Mar- 
tin v.* 

It  is  declared  in  a  number  of  councils  that  "  holy  orders"  obtained 
by  money,  "were  null  and  void  from, the  beginaing,  and  never  had 
any  validity."  ¥et  simony  was  so  common  in  the  church  for  centu- 
ries, and  at  one  time  so  prevalent,  that  when  Leo  IX.  proposed  a 
decree  declaring  all  offices  thus  obtained  to  be  void,  be  was  opposed 
by  the  bishops,  on  the  ground  that  if  such  a  decree  should  pass, 
"scarce  any  would  be  found  in  some  dioceses,  capable  of  performing 
their  functions;"!  Here,  then,  we  have  several  breaches,  Rome 
herself  being  witness.  In  several  instances,  laymen  were  raised  to 
the  popedom  without  ever  being  ordained  at  all;  and  in  some  the 
forms  of  consecration  were  dispensed  with;  in  others  mere  boya  of 
five  years  old  were  made  bishops,  and  striplings  of  eighteen  were 
made  popes  ;|  in  others  idiots  were  ordained,  and  persons  so  ignorant 
that  when  "  they  read,  prayed  or  sung,  they  knew  not  whether  they 
blessed  God  or  blasphemed  him,"§  "and  yet  their  immorality  woa 
greater  than  their  ignorance  ;"j|  and  in  others  still,  popes  were 
elected,  and  the  whole  church  governed  by  the  intrigues  of  immoral 
women. ^  Will  it  be  pretended  that  a  valid  succession  could  Sow 
through  such  channels :     Baronius,  himself  a  cardinal,  declares  re- 

•  PUtioa,  Mid  ath«r«  on  tha  LiiM  of  th*  FofM*. 

iBowST,  roL  V.  f.  107. 
Boirar  vol.  r.  pp.  »!— IDS. 
TrtatiKon  SimoDiMl  FrsUtti,  by  Klralui  OlwuBgli,  a.  tft 
Buonliu,  paHiai. 
Ibid.  S 
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gardinj^  many  of  the  popes,  that  they  were  **iiot  pontiffii,  but  mon* 
flters/'  find  proves  his  assertion  by  facts  too  polluting  for  oar  pages. 
John  XII.  is  said  to  have  turned  the  holy  palsee  into  a  brothel,  and 
to  have  drnnk  wine  in  honour  of  the  devil,  &c.  Gregory  VII.,  the 
famous  Hildebrand,  is  said  to  have  raised  himself  to  the  popedom 
by  poisoning  six  pontiffs.  Urban  VI.  caused  five  cardinals  and  as 
many  prelates  to  be  *^  shut  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  or 
strangled  in  prison  or  beheaded."  Sixtus  IV.  licensed  brothels  at 
Rome,  and  the  crimes  charged  on  John  XXIII.  are  too  horrible  to 
enumerate.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  handed 
over  the  salvation  of  sinners  to  a  ministry  whose  ritual  performances 
were  only  to  be  valid  because  of  a  succession  through  monsters  such 
as  these  ?  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  arguments  of  the  cardinal 
against  his  opponents,  and  the  decisions  of  councils  in  relation  to 
the  contentions  and  disgraceful  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  papacy, 
aiford  all  the  needful  arguments  which  the  cause  of  truth  requires  in 
order  to  the  refutation  of  the  assumptions  of  Rome. 

6.  We  have  shown  that  in  so  far  as  the  succession  of  prelates 
may  bear  on  the  safety  of  orders  in  the  Romish  communion,  the  cause 
is  hopeless ;  but  as  we  intimated  in  the  commencement  of  our  obser- 
vations, the  claims  that  prelates  are  superior  ^ure  dmno  to  presbyters, 
and  that  they  were  successors  of  the  apostles  as  such,  were  equally 
unfounded.  We  showed,  in  relation  to  the  latter  point,  that  there 
could  be  no  successors  to  the  apostles  in  any  function  peculiar  to  their 
office  as  such.  The  apostles  taught  and  ruled,  and  in  these  depart> 
ments  they  were  acting  as  ordinary  office-bearers  in  the  church.  So 
far  as  mere  teaching  and  ruling  are  concerned,  or  in  other  words,  the 
discharge  of  duties  which  are  essential,  not  to  the  planting  and  found- 
ing the  church,  but  to  its  continuance,  well-being  and  extension,  there 
might  be  a  succession.  It  only  remains  to  be  considered  whether  or 
not  for  such  ruling  and  edifying  of  the  people  of  God,  there  were 
three  ^*  orders  of  the  clergy,'*  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  according  to  the  Romish  hierarchy.  If  the 
bishop  or  prelate  be  jure  divino  superior  to  the  presbyter,  and  if  the 
power  of  ordination  be  lodged  in  his  hands,  so  that  *^  holy  orders"  or 
an  orderly  appointment  to  the  ministry  can  only  be  conferred  and 
ratified  by  a  person  in  that  rank,  then  all  persons  ordained  by  pres- 
byters are  destitute  of  a  legal  commission.  If,  however,  there  be  not 
this  distinction  established  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church — if  the 
office  of  the  deacon  be  for  the  duties  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  apostles,  and  if  tiie  ordinary  pastors  of  the  church  described 
indiscriminately  by  the  terms  presbyters  and  bishops,  be  really  the 
same  in  rank  and  order,  then  the  claim  of  a  Jure  divino  power  on 
the  part  of  the  prelatic  bishop  to  lord  it  over  tbe  presbyter,  is  to  be 
resisted  as  a  daring  act  of  tyranny  and  attempted  spoliation  in 
the  house  of  God.  In  the  latter  oase,  ordination  by  presbyters  pos- 
sesses all  the  legitimacy  and  order  that  ministerial  authority  requires ; 
and  the  gainsayer  of  this  point  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  claiming  or  sanc- 
tioning an  unscriptural  assumption,  until  his  position  is  proved,  not  by 
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any  sothorities  of  the  tenth,  eighth,  fourth  or  other  centuries,  hat  hj 
the  esprasa  enactments  of  the  Head  of  the  church  speakiDg  in  th« 
itatute  book  of  the  church  of  God. 

.  Into  the  controversy  on  the  parity  of  the  clergy,  we  have  no  room 
here  to  enter.  To  settle  it  againet  the  assTiniptions  of  Rome,  we  need 
no  other  evidence  than  that  which  the  doctors,  the  fathers,  and 
leading  authorities  in  that  church  for  centuries  afford.  The  apos- 
tolical parity  of  the  clergy,  the  rise  of  that  spirit  vhich  aimed  at 
the  exaltation  of  one  portion  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  above  the 
Others,  and  the  progress  of  the  strife,  until  in  a  declining  church  the 
object  was  accomplished,  can  even  from  these  aources  be  clearly  d&- 
iDonBtrated,  J'hst  presbyters  continued  to  ordain,  even  to  a  late  age, 
and  that  the  succession  in  whole  sectionB  of  the  church  is  kept  up 
by  such  appointments,  is  as  well  known  as  any  fact  in  history.  Into 
the.  proof  we  are  not  called  to  enter,  but  the  influenoe  of  the  fact 
on  our  argument  most  bfe  obvious. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  ire 
are  called  on  to  show  an  apostolical  connection  between  our  pas- 
tors and  the  first  age.  We  say  for  the  take  of  argument ;  and 
here  we  do  not  notice  the  poinla  which  are  evidently  assumed  by 
our  opponents;  we  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  show 
that  the  Reformers  in  England,  Scotland,  France  and  other  lands, 
were  ordained.  We  show  that  a  corrupted  church  may  not  only 
reform,  but  at  its  peril  it  is  called  upon  to  reform  and  cast  out  all 
errors  and  corruptions.  The  reformation  of  the  church  was  not  a 
destruction  of  the  church,  nor  a  commencement  of  the  church.  Pas- 
tors reformed  and  ordained  were  qualified  to  ordain  and  appoint  suo- 
cessors,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  prelatic  aHsumptions  of  men 
who  had  founded  unscriptural  dignities,  and  acted  as  tyrants  and 
robbers  over  the  heritage  of  God.  Teaching  and  ruling  are  the  only 
functions  which  the  welfare  of  the  church  demands,  and  the  reformed 
pastors  are  by  pastors  from  age  to  age  orderly  set  apart  for  thia 
office;  and  the  argument  by  which  Rome  would  invahdate  the 
*' orders"  of  these  office-bearers  will  turn  with  destructive  efficacy 
■gainst  herself,  seeing  that  in  so  far  as  validity,  because  of  rank  oa 
the  part  of  the  ordaining  power,  is  concerned,  she  is  on  the  samfl 
platform. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  church  utterly  corrupted  in  oil  its  borders, 
can  be  a  medium  of  legitimate  "  orders" — nor  the  other  equally  grave 
question,  whether  it  is  scriptural  that  a  Christian  people  left  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  without  pastors,  may  not  select,  and  under  their 
responsibility  to  tlie  Head  of  the  church  appoint,  with  suitable  solem* 
nities,  a  person  out  of  their  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things. 
Nor  do  we  enter  on  the  refutation  of  the  assumption  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  the  only  channel  of  transmission  of  order  and 
doctrine.  We  have  shown  that  the  basis  of  their  claim  for  the  posi- 
tion and  prerogatives  of  their  prelates  is  unfounded;  that  on  the 
ahowing  of  their  own  writers,  their  priesthood  has  failed  to  maintain 
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fr  f  ooeession  such  as  they  habitual! j  lay  claim  to ;  that  they  have 
departed  from  the  primitive  eimplicity  of  the  early  church ;  that  their 
claims  for  the  order  of  the  prelate  over  that  of  the  presbyter  is  baseless, 
aud  that  whatever  authority  or  legal  power  to  ordain,  rule,  or  teach, 
can  be  conferred  by  the  ordination  of  their  priesthood,  is  still  flow- 
ing in  the  succession  of  the  orderly  appointed  ministry  of  the  re- 
formed  churches  that  have  cast  aside  the  corruptions  of  Borne. 
Thus,  we  prove,  not  only  that  the  claims  of  the  cardinal  cannot  be 
conceded,  but  that  the  reformed  churches  possess  as  much  authority 
and  stability  in  their  orders  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  Borne  to 
convey.  W.  B. 


PKAISE-SINGINa,  A  DUTY  AND  A  BfEANS  OF  GRACE. 

[From  the  United  Presbjteriaii  Magulne,  Scotland.] 

It  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  praise-siDging  is  a  moral 
duty,  and  that  he  woo,  not  being  physically  disqualified,  neglects  it,  is  as 
certainly  a  breaker  of  God's  law  as  the  swearer  or  the  thief.  We  shift  the 
question  by  appeal  from  all  inferior  tribunals  to  the  bar  of  God.  We  do 
not  care  to  argue  it  on  the  low  platform  of  sosthetics,  where,  possibly  enough, 
we  might  be  defeated ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  sure  ground,  and  an  invin- 
cible position,  in  the  shadow  of  God's  throne.  It  is  not  that  we  regard 
poetry  and  music  less,  but  that  we  regard  God  infinitely  more }  and  in  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others,  our  readers  know  that  it  is  God  *'  with  whom  we 
have  to  do." 

Has  God,  then,  commanded  praise*singiDff  J  Listen  I  "  Sing  unto  God; 
siDg  praises  to  his  name.  Singunto  him ;  smg  psalms  to  him.  Come  before 
his  presence  with  singing."  The  reader  is  well  aware  that  we  could  easily 
fill  pages  with  quotations  of  this  kind.  Let  him  only  turn  up  his  concord- 
ance at  the  word  ''  sing,''  and  see  what  a  large  rosary  of  texts  is  threaded  on 
this  single  string.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  whether  there  be  any  doty 
more  important,  there  is  not  any  one  in  Scripture  more  frequently  or  more 
explicitly  enjoined. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  texts  above  quoted  are  taken  from  the  psalter, 
which  appoints  the  rubric  of  an  abrogated  ritual,  eigoining  sacrifices  as  well 
as  songs,  and  belonging  to  ceremonial  rather  than  to  moial  institutes.  Let 
it,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  that  praise-singing  is  a  morale  and  no 
mere  ceremonial  ordinance.  Outside  the  ceremonial  temple,  in  the  back- 
ground, we  find  Miriam  with  her  thousand- voiced  choir  sounding  '*  the  loud 
timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea,"  and  in  the  foreground  Paul  and  Silas  singing 
midnight  praises  at  Philippi,  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  at  '<  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  /'  while,  from  within  that  temple  itself,  we  hear 
Ijhivid  preferring  songs  to  all  sacrifices  (Psa.  Ixix.  80).  We  see  him  mounted, 
too,  upon  its  summit,  and  beckoning  afar  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  join 
with  him.  (Psa.  c.)  Was  this,  we  ask,  a  moral  or  a  ceremonial  institute, 
which  he  summons  all  the  world  to  observe  t  Then,  too,  as  we  listen  round 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  we  hear  from  every  point  responses,  in  some  sort,  to 
his  invitation — from  laureate,  or  strolling  minstrels  chanting  sacred  songs 
through  the  isles  of  Greece,  white-vested  priests  in  Tbeban  tempiesi 
choristers  climbing  the  stairs  of  Nineveh,  in  the  shadow  of  its  gigantic 
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viDged  bulli — northern  worahifipcn  In  ijlnn  oathednk,  oboatiBg  tbeir  wild 
choruses — southern  pUgrimB  Btrikiog  their  tents  and  crowiog  the  brown  Mnds, 
singing — while  orisooa  ascend  at  sunrise  from  Persian  gardens,  and  vespeis 
float  upon  the  darkening  waters  from  aboard  the  richly  freighted  barks  of 
Tarshish  or  Tyre ;  everywhere,  in  short,  religions  feeling,  anch  as  it  waa, 
uttering  itself  in  song.  What  was  all  this  bnt  a  sort  of  inverted  Amen  to 
the  pMlmbt's  call  for  universal  pnise,  proving  this,  that  the  law  of  praise- 
singing  13  deeply  interwoven  with  man's  moral  nature  f  "Por  when  the 
Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these  show  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts."  It  waa 
encircled,  indeed,  with  various  ceremonial  appendages,  nnder  the  Jewuh 
economy,  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was.  But,  like  this,  it  has  be^ 
stripped  of  ils  carnal  vesture,  in  the  tomb  of  our  crucified  Lord ;.  and,  like 
this,  it  hos  come  forth,  through  the  gates  of  his  resnrreetion,  radiant  with 
new  life,  simplioity,  and  beauty. 

Our  readers  will  a\  once  assent  to  the  assertion,  that  praise-singing  is  a 
moral  duty;  bnt  are  they  prepared  for,  or  have  they  pondered  the  obvioui 
inference,  that  the  neglecting  of  it  is  sin  f  We  sometimes  hear  elderly  per- 
sons say,  that  "  they  are  now  too  old  to  learn  it  themselves,  bnt  they  wilt 
get  their  children  taught;"  whioh  seems  to  us  as  much  as  for  an  aged  thief 
to  say,  that  he  is  now  too  old  to  give  np  thieving,  but  he  will  get  bis  children 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  honesty.  What  court  of  justice  would 
endorse  this  pleaF  To  such  apologists  we  would  commend  these  weighty 
considerations  of  Edwards,  in  his  "  Directions  for  Self-examination  :" — "  1)0 
you  not  live  in  sin  by  living  in  the  neglect  of  tinging  God'» praitetT  ,  .  . 
If  it  be  a  command  that  we  should  worship  God  in  this  way,  then  all  onght 
to  obey  this  command,  not  only  by  joining  with  others  in  singing,  but  in 
singing  themselves;  for  if  we  suppose  it  answers  the  command  of  Ood  for 
us  only  to  join  in  our  hearts  with  others,  then  it  will  ma  us  into  this  absar- 
dity,  that  all  may  do  so,  and  then  there  would  be  none  to  eing,  none  for 
others  to  join  with,  .  .  .  If  persons  be  now  not  capable,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  sing,  that  doth  not  eicnse  them,  unlesa  they  have  been  Incapable 
of  learning.  As  it  ia  the  command  of  Ood  that  all  should  sing,  so  all  shonld 
make  conscience  of  learning  to  sing,  as  it  is  a  thing  whioh  cannot  be  deoently 
performed  at  all  without  learning.  Those,  therefore,  who  neglect  to  lean 
to  sing  live  in  sin." 

But  tbis  is  a  commandment  in  the  keeping  of  which  there  is  great  reward; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  reflex  uses  and  advantages  of  jpntiM- 
tingivg,  while  it  glorifies  Qod,  which  is  its  chief  end.  Praise-singing  edijiet 
the  church.  The  apostle  enjoins  tpeaking  to  yourtelvei,  (i.  e.  to  each  other,) 
in  paalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  (Eph.  v.  19,)  leaching  and  admn- 
nithing  one  another  in  psalms.  (Col.  iii.  16.)  Some  of  these  are  didactic  aa 
well  as  devotional ;  see,  for  instance,  Psa.  i.,  "  That  man  bath  perfect  bless- 
edness." Now,  when  the  minister's  voice  ceases  reading  these  lines,  and 
aeverol  hundred  voices  begin  to  sing  them,  what  is  it  but  these  several  hun- 
dred Toices  preachiTig  them,  with  the  strong  pasaion  of  a  chorus,  and  the 
eloquence  of  song  ? 

We  do  not  know  that  the  early  Christians  had  a  byma-book.  A  printed 
one,  of  conrse,  they  had  not,  nor  printed  Bibles  either ;  and  hymns  in  manu- 
script, like  manuscript  copies  of  the  Word,  may  have  been  dear  and  aoaroe. 
But  hymns  they  had  undoubtedly,  floating  in  the  chnrch's  memory ;  and  Paul 
was  wont  to  quote  them  in  his  sacred  correspondence.  IFor  example,  that 
exquisite  description  of  charity,  beginning  "  Charity  suffereth  long"  (1  Cor. 
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z!ii.  4),  and  that  magnificent  pa&^ge  commencing,  ''  Bebold  I  show  yon  a 
mystery/'  (1  Cor.  xv.  61,)  deflcribing  the  swift,  lightning-like  advent,  the 
air-shattering  trumpet,  the  exode  of  the  dead,  the  transfiguration  of  the  living, 
the  dazzling  vestures  of  immortality,  and  the  singing,  at  that  rendezvous  of 
all  saints,  on  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  of  the  last  grand  anthem,  *'  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory/'  We  know  these  pas.saffcs  to  have  been  hymns, 
for  there  is  a  rhythm  in  their  structure  in  the  original,  which  tells  of  their 
former  association  with  a  music  now  lost,  as  wave-worn  rocks  tell  of  their 
ancient  fellowship  with  ocean,  though  the  waters  that  once  covered  them 
are  rolled  away.  And  we  have  quoted  them  the  rather  from  one  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians,  because  the  Corinthian  Christians  seem  to  have  been 
passionately  fond  of  mnsic,  and  to  have  had  a  large  measure  of  the  kindred 
gift  of  prophecy,  so  that  Paul  quotes  hymns  more  readily  perhaps  in  writing 
to  them.  We  can  imagine,  then,  some  Lord's  day  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Cephas  had  preached  a  sermon  on  charity,  or  Apollos  on  the  last 
judgment,  that  some  Crispns  or  Oaius  gave  out  one  oi^ other  of  those  hymns, 
when  the  females  of  the  household  of  Stephanus,  and  the  other  veiled  cho- 
risters, rise  np  to  sing  it;  and  then,  as  their  soft  voices  tell  how  charity 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  or  their  shnll  trebles  announce  the  rending  skies 
and  pulsing  splendours  of  the  advent,  while  the  deeper  male  voices  throw 
in  hoarser  music,  as  of  earthquake  and  thunder,  till  they  meet  in  the  trium- 
phant shout,  ''  Death  is  swallowed  np,"  and  separate  again,  these  to  ask, 
**  Where  is  the  sting  of  death  ?"  and  those  to  answer,  *^  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin,"  until  at  last  they  rush  together  in  a  ehorus  of  all  voices  at  the  closing 
doxology,  '*  Thanks  be  unto  God  !"  We  can  well  imagine  how  such  psal- 
mody might  tell  with  power  upon  the  hearts  of  the  singers  themselves ;  and 
how,  if  any  unconverted  citizen  of  Corinth  had  come  to  church  that  day, 
he  might  go  home  **  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  In  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, which  belong,  we  doubt  not,  to  this  subject,  and  some  scene  like  the 
above,  *'  If  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  one 
unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all :  and  thus  are  the  secrets 
of  his  heart  made  manifest ;  and  so,  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  wor- 
ship God,  and  report  that  CK)d  is  with  you  of  a  truth."  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25.) 
It  shows  to  what  a  mournfully  low  ebb  sacred  music  nas  fallen  amongst 
US)  that  such  a  hymn  of  judgment  as  '^  That  day  of  wrath,"  (Hymn  428,) 
which,  when  even  read  properly,  always  stirs  us  like  a  trumpet,  shall  be 
sung  in  many  of  our  congregations  with  much  indifference,  and  little  appa- 
rent effect.  It  shall  probably  be  set  by  some  ignorant  precentor  to  a  waltz- 
ing tune  like  Tranquillity,  a  brilliant  glee  like  Darnley,  or  a  mellifluous  boat- 
song  like  the  Portuguese  or  Sicilian  Mariners;  if  not,  worst  of  all,  to  some 
of  those  meaningless  composites  that  are  always  circulating  surreptitiously  in 
the  traditions  of  singing  clubs,  ^instead  of  being  adapted,  for  instance,  to  the 
majestic  march  of  the  Old  Hundred,  if  some  wailing  Minor  still  more  appro- 
priate cannot  be  produced,)  and  so  the  sentiment  of  the  words  shall  be  entirely 
contradicted  by  the  music.  We  have  sometimes  heard  (perhaps  our  readers 
too)  a  solemn  sermon  on  the  last  judgment,  when  the  closing  lines,  for 
instance,  of  the  67th  paraphrase  were  given  out  to  be  sung,  the  thoughtless 
precentor,  intent  on  displaying  the  vocal  powers  of  his  '^  band,"  (which  had 
been  probably  trained  at  the  next  ale-house,)  led  off  a  merry  quadrille-like 
movement,  out  of  which  the  altos  pirouetted  in  solo,  or  danced  duetts  with 
the  tenors,  in  the  gayest  manner  imaginable,  till  screaming  falsettos  and 
ponderous  basses  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  fugue,  the  solemn  words  being 
oompletcly  trampled  under  foot  in  the  mele^,  and  the  dumb  congregation, 
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excluded  from  its  part  in  tbe  service, 
eoas  of  God  could  hardly  devise  a  mor 
effect  of  the  subject  and  the  sermon 

We  iTOoder  that  sessiona  should  as 
rebuke.  They  are  very  rare,  we  trust 
unkconn !  It  would  certainly  be  mi 
should  be  do  siuging  at  all ;  better  st 
en  maite,  and  siug  Bome  simple  tune, 
and  untutored  voices ;  beat  of  all,  th 
sing  in  a  manacr  worthy  of  the  aubjei 
here  the  chorale-singing  of  Protestani 
ita  grand  simplicity ;  and  more  partii 
which  we  have  found  described  eiaew 
of  a  Hymn  of  Judgment,  after  eermon 
and  wept," — the  infectious  aorrow,  br 
ing  spread  itself  from  pew  to  pew,  till 
gregatiott,  choir,  organ  too  giving  way 
touaio  than  their  own,  till  in  the  trou 
with  aounds  of  weeping,  the  pastor, 
clasped  upon  his  breast,  could  scarce 
Even  for  dramatic  effect,  writers  of  fie 
Goethe,  in  his  wild  tragedy  of  Fanst, 
before  the  altar,  while  the  "Dies  Ii 
organ  and  choir.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
we  use,  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpoE 
tragic  fiction,  has  given  aome  Btonzas  < 
in  view  of  his  impending  melancholy 
the  artistic  use  of  such  sacred  materi 
commended  ;  but  wo  do  say  that  it  i, 
ccptioQS  of  the  fancy  are  not  oftener  ' 
Bion  which  such  sublime  hymns  are  ce 
rally  spoiled  by  bad  musio  and  worse 

Augustine  tells  in  hia  Confeauona  I 
in  the  church  of  Ambrose  in  Milan  :- 
eanticlea,  touched  to  the  qnick  by  th 
The  voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  an 
whence  the  affections  of  my  devotion 
happy  was  I  therein."  Augustine 
Ambrose,  not  only  aa  the  ''eloquent  ( 
but  also  aa  the  successful  reformer  of 
mother  Monica  began  to  be  answer 
singing  in  the  long  watohes  of  sorro' 
once  in  part  the  means  of  his  awaki 
fine  image,  the  bier  on  which  she  ban 
compassion  on  her,  and  s^d  to  him 
began  to  speak,  and  he  delivered  him 
tainly  a  means  of  grace;  it  fixes  and 
that  the  preaching  has  produced.  A 
he  owed  his  ctmversion  to  the  singing 
seemed  to  make  but  little  impression 
lowed  it,  that  touched  him — that  wei 
hymn  that  besought  sinners  to  come 
•"D.7. 
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f  Toiees  beseecbing  bim  to  oome  to  Christ  and  oome  immediately,  lie 
e<Mii4  ooi  withstand  the  appeal,  and  so  yielded  his  heart  there  and  then.  Manj 
iMtoooes  of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted.  Some  may  have  fallen  within 
the  eirele  of  the  reader's  own  aoquaintaace.  For  often  has  the  serpent  beea 
charmed  and  drawn  forth  from  the  heart  by  the  sacred  minstrel ;  often  has 
fhe  evil  spirit,  haunting  the  troubled  soul,  been  driven  awaj  bj  the  lyre  d 
the  Psalmist;  when  the  wanderer  has  returned  and  sat  down  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  e!oth^,  and  in  his  right  mind. 

Which  of  us  (in  spite  of  our  imperfect  singing,)  has  not  felt  deeply  moved 
at  times  by  the  melodies  of  praise  f     When,  for  instance,  after  celebratiog 
the  communion,  we  have  ''sung  an  hymn" — some   hymn  of  trust  sod 
triumph,  till  we  felt,  in  doing  so,  that  we  were  strengthened  to  go  out  to  oar 
Olive  Mounts  of  trial;  or  that  the  walls  of  the  enemy's  city  were  torn 
down  by  our  song,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpets; 
or  that  it  stirred  ns,  like  martial  music,  to  ''  wax  valiant  in   fight,  and  to 
put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.^'     Or  when,  at  some  new  stage  of  oar 
pilgrimage,  we  have  sung  some  wander-song  of  home,  such  as  David  Dick- 
son's ^'  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem  !"  or  the  Psumist's  sighing  for  the  wings  of 
a  dove,  that  he  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ;"  till,  as  we  sang  we  began 
to  feel  as  Swiss  soldiers  are  said  to  do  in  foreign  lands  when  they  hear  the 
Rans  des  Vaches  or  herd-songs  of  their  native  mountaios — ^till  we  have 
yearned  intensely  to  go  homeward,  and  cherished  more  fondly  the  hope  of 
Lavater's  quaint  beatitude : — <*  Blessed  are  the  homesick  for  they  shall  reach 
home !"     Or  which  of  us,  when  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  when  cherished 
forms  have  dropped  away  from  our  embrace — when  pestilence,  perhaps,  was 
trampling  down  life  around  us,  has  not  turned  to  hear,  in  the  music  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  echoes  of  heavenly  voices  cheering  us,  and  calling  us  to  come 
up  hither;  till  the  gates  of  heaven  seemed  to  open,  and  loved  faces  of  the 
dead  to  throng  around  us ;  and  cholera  mves  become  as  mountains  of  Beo- 
Iah|  yielding  visions  of  the  promised  land  J    Or  which  of  us,  when  we  coaJd 
not  sing  ourselves  for  lack  of  comfort,  has  not  felt  comforted  by  the  singing 
of  others,  and  especially  of  children  round  us,  till  we  could  almost  address 
them  in  words  like  those  of  the  melancholy  Oowper,  when,  unable  himself  to 
sing  for  sadness,  and  marking  an  old  man  bravely  singing  at  his  side,  he  said, 
**  Bless  the  good  old  man,  for  praising  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth/' 

In  a  word,  which  of  us  has  not  felt  his  spiritual  joy  enhanced  by  sacred 
song  ?  For  joy  is  its  governing  key,  and  nothing  is  so  helpful  to  holy  j^/ 
as  wis  is.  It  is  the  wing  on  which  the  soaring  spirit  rises,  ascending  to  the 
presence  of  her  God ;  or  it  is  at  least  the  breeze  that  carries  her  upward  la 
ner  ascensions  to  heavenly  places,  and  it  is  perhaps  when  borne  up  on  too 
whirlwind  of  some  passion  music,  such  as  Beethoven  or  Mendlesohm  niig°^ 
furnish,  and  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  some  hymn  of  Wesley's  or  Topbdj  4 
that  one  can  best  afford  to  look  down  upon  this  world,  and  say  with  the 
quaint  Qeorge  Herbert  in  a  musical  ecstasy,  '*  God  help  poor  kings !" 

Some  suggestions  as  to  prevailing  errors  in  church  psalmody  we  reserve 
for  a  future  number. 
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THE  BABIK 

Nak  fliooii  to  hide  thy  tinny  face, 

Nae  Btookin  on  thy  feet ; 
Her  Buple  ankles  white  as  snow. 

As  early  blossoms  sweet. 

Her  simple  dress  of  sprinkled  pink, 
Her  doubled,  dimpled  chin  ; 

Her  puckered  lips  an'  balmy  moote, 
With  na'  one  tooth  within. 

Her  een  sae  like  her  mither's  ee<i, 

Twa  gentle,  liauid  things  : 
Her  face — 'twas  like  an  angel's  face  ;— 

We're  glad  she  has  nae  wings. 

She  is  the  budding  of  our  loves, 

A  giftie  God  has  gi'en  us: 
We  maun  na  love  the  gift  ow'r  weel—* 

'Twad  be  no  blessing  thus. 


Sdcctcdm 


WHAT  FAMILY  GOVERNMENT  IS. 

It  is  not  to  watch  children  with  a  saspicious  eye;  to  frown  at  their 
merry  outbursts  of  innocent  hilarity ;  to  suppress  their  joyous  laugh- 
ter, and  to  mould  them  into  melancholy  little  models  of  octogenarian 
gravity. 

And  when  they  have  been  in  fault,  it  is  not  to  punish  them  simply 
on  account  of  the  personal  injury  that  you  may  have  chanced  to  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  their  fault ;  while  disobedience,  unattended  by 
inconvenience  to  yourself,  passes  without  rebuke. 

Nor  is  it  to  overwhelm  the  little  culprit  with  a  flood  of  angry  words ; 
to  stun  him  with  a  deafening  noise ;  to  call  him  by  hard  names,  which 
do  not  express  his  misdeeds ;  to  load  him  with  epithets,  which  would 
be  extravagant  if  applied  to  a  fault  of  ten- fold  enormity :  or  to  de- 
clare with  passionate  vehemence  that  he  is  the  worst  child  in  the  vil- 
lage and  destined  to  the  gallows. 

3ut  it  is  to  watch  anxiously  for  the  first  risings  of  sin,  and  to 
repress  them  ;  to  counteract  the  earliest  workings  of  selfishness;  to 
teach  an  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
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parent,  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  future  allegiance  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  civil  magistrate,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  great  Ruler  and 
Father  in  heaven. 

It  is  to  punish  a  fault  because  it  is  a  fault ;  because  it  is  sinful  and 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  God ;  without  reference  to  whether  it 
may  or  not  have  been  productive  of  immediate  injury  to  the  parent 
or  to  others. 

It  is  to  reprove  with  calmness  and  composure,  and  not  with  angry 
irritation ;  in  a  few  words,  fitly  chosen,  and  not  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse ;  to  punish  as  often  as  you  threaten,  and  threaten  only  when 
you  both  intend  and  can  remember  to  perform ;  to  say  what  you 
mean,  and  infallibly  to  do  as  you  say. 

It  is  to  govern  your  family  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  gave  yon 
your  authority ;  who  will  reward  your  strict  fidelity  with  such  bless- 
ings as  he  bestowed  on  Abraham,  or  punish  your  criminal  neglect 
with  such  curses  as  he  visited  on  Eli. — Selected. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
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ITS  FOUNDERS,  ITS  PRINCIPLES,  AND  ITS  ACTS. 

No.  XIII. 

The  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  having  been  thoroughly  discussed 
throughout  the  church  during  the  year,  the  Presbyteries  sent  up  delegates, 
in  1838,  according  to  their  views  of  the  important  reformation  which  had 
occurred.  The  two  parties  were  fully  determined  upon  their  course :  the  Old 
School  to  adhere  to  the  Acts  which  excluded  the  mixed  or  Congregational 
Presbyteries,  and  the  New  School  to  go  to  law  m  the  last  hope  of  recoveriog 
their  ecclesiastical  position. 

Immediately  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1838^  conventions  of 
the  Old  and  New  School  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  composed  of  the  Com- 
missioners sent  by  each  party  to  the  Assembly.  The  New  School  Conven- 
tion expressed  a  <<  readiness  to  oo-operato  in  any  efforts  for  pacification 
which  are  constitutional,"  and  proposed  to  the  Old  School  Convention 
the  rc-admissioii  of  the  Exscinded  Synods  as  the  basis  of  pacification!" 
Before  receiving  a  reply,  they  resolved  that,  if  this  proposal  was  not 
acceded  to,  they  would,  nevertheless,  proceed  to  organize  the  Assembly 
according  to  its  terms.  The  Old  School  Convention  replied  that  the 
proposal  was  wholly  inadmissible,  and  was  "calculated  only  to  disturb 
that  peace  of  our  church,  which  a  calm  and  firm  adherence  to  the 
constitutional,  just  and  necessary  acts  of  the  last  General  Assembly  can 
alone^  by  the  ble^iing  of  divine  Providence,  establish  and  secure."    Dr.  Judo 
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eadeavoun  to  magnify  tbe  New  School  pluu  of  paciSoitHm ;  bat  tb«r  wine 
gua  nan  was  that  the  Old  School  Bhonld  restore  the  exaoinded  Synods ;  or,' 
if  Beparation  was  preferred,  then  that  there  shoald  be  tvo  new  Ajsemblies, 
neither  party  baviog  the  "  saccessios."  It  was  very  well  known  that  tii« 
Old  School  would  accept  of  neither  of  these  altemativeB.  Jui>ox  £ahk,  ia 
giving  the  history  of  his  agency  in  this  renewed  attempt  at  a  voluntary 
diTisioD,  says,  "  Finding  it  looked  at  the  destmction  of  the  existing  organiift- 
tion  of  the  chnrch,  ana  left  '\ta  future  organiiation  to  the  eontingenoiee  of 
legislative  action,  I  said  at  once  that  I  conld  regard  it  only  as  designed  to 
break  off  the  negotiation."*  The  New  School,  who  had  been  "  ad*ised  \>j 
ooanseL  learned  in  the  law"  of  the  mode  of  forming  a  "separate  orgaoiution," 
determined  to  execute  their  concocted  plan,  a&d  to  bring  the  matter  into  the 
oonrta  of  law. 

THK  LAVSUIT. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  church  in  Banstead  Court,  Philadel- 
phia, May  17th,  1838,  and  the  nstial  religions  services  were  conducted  by 
Db.  Elliott,  the  Moderator  of  the  preceding  Assembly.  After  the  bene- 
diction, Dr.  Elliott  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meedng  with  prayer.  The 
Bev.  WiLLi&H  Pattok,  B.  D.,  im mediately  arose,  and  asked  leave  to  offer 
some  resolutions,  in  regard  to  enrolling  the  names  of  commissioners  {rom 
the  exscinded  synods. f  Dr.  Elliott  declared  him  out  of  order,  as  the  first 
business  was  to  hear  the  Report  of  the  Clerks  on  the  roll.  An  appeal  was 
taken,  which  the  Moderator  likewise  declared  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  Report  of  the  Clerks  upon  the  roll  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  Krebs, 
and  the  names  'of  the  commissioners  regularly  appointed,  were  announced. 
The  Moderator  then  called  for  any  comminsiom  which  had  not  already 
been  presented,  when  the  Rev.  Ebbkini:  Mabon,  D.  B.,  rose  to  offer  a  reto- 
httion  to  complete  the  roll  by  adding  the  n^mes  of  the  eommissionera  firom 
the  exscinded  Synods.  The  Moderator  decided  that  the  motion  was  not  in 
order  "at  this  time;"  and  Dr.  Mason  having  appealed,  the  Moderator 
dedded  that  the  appeal  was  also  out  of  order.^ 

•  Bit  "Tit  PrMbyterUii"  for  Jnly  iOth,  1839. 

i-  The  Old  fiehool  h»d  »  eoDiidcnble  rn^srlt?  Id  tha  QanenJ  Auembl;  tirtt  kll  tfa*  Ktw 

Utur  to  obuin  a  "  faU  tcpreaenUtioD."  Da.'  Qilbebt,  qds  of  Ui«  Naw  SohooT  Cltilu,  tuli- 
fled  tbi.t  "(he  genUeman  of  the  Old  School  «are  the  nujorit;."  p.  S4.  Do.  HisoR,  th* 
other  He*  Bahool  Clerk  iiid,  "Itj  oplnioa  ii  thit  a.  majorilj  of  *11  on  thg  full  roll  did  not 
tak*  iMta  with  ni."  p.  B3.  The  namber  of  Fommisiionen  enrolled  b;  the  Clerki  of  tlio 
Qeaenl  A«aemblT  on  tha  flnt  da;  and  antJUed  (o  robe,  wu  220.  Sn.  Erebs,  one  of  the 
Cleiki,  (M(«,  in  a  commanieation  to  "  tbs  PHiaiYTiBitii"  of  September  l&di,  IS38,  Ihab 
ont  of  the  whole  Dnmbar  220,  onl;  tS  aaiiated  to  orsiniia  the  Heeuion  AHombt;  of  tha 
New  School,  the  raUti'a  propartione  being  162  Old  School  to  6B  New  Sohool.  AfterwanU 
i  were  added  to  the  Old  School,  and  6  to  lb e  New  SobooL  A  few  remained  nealial  or  went 
home.  The  unmber  of  eiHladed  oommiuionera  pratent  wai  68.  Tbe  k^oIi  nwnher  wtae 
fnall;  remained  in  tlie  Old  Sobool  Aitembij'  wai  U9,  nod  in  the  New  School  Auembly 
121.  There  can  be  no  doDbl,  therefore,  that  the  Oid  Scbool  liad  a  dear  majoiilj;  bolli 
■idea  admit  it,  and  the  flgarei  prore  it.     And  jet  the  Maw  School,  dieregarding  alike  rati- 

E'.ani  and  republican  niagei,  claimed  to  have  organited  the  ant;  Irne  Qeneial  Auembij  '■■  It 
to  be  noted  that  the  Old  School  msjorilf  w*«  greater  ia  I83B  than  in  1837.  The  Flan  of 
Union  had  been  repealed  hj  a  majorit;  of  33,  and  lb*  Weatern  Beierra  Bjaod  >u«ndad 
bj  a  majoritj  of  27.     The  clear  nujorit;  in  1833  wai  38. 

t  For  a  full  report  of  tbe  proceedingi  in  tha  Aeiemblj,  and  in  tha  Coart,  the  reader  ia 
raferred  to  tbe  PrubjMrt'an  Ckurch  Catt,  b;  Sahuil  Uilub,  Jr.  Mr.  Miller  reportMl  the 
procaadinga  of  the  cue  with  great  fidelity.  Ihie  book  ought  to  be  in  all  the  pnblie  librariei 
of  our  litrrarj  InatitDtioDB  and  eongregatioiu.  A  nnmber  of  eopiea  are  atill  offered  for  uU- 
on  reaaooable  terma.  Hr.  Miller  (oow  Str.  of  Uoact  Holly,  N.  J,,)  gare  looie  imporlaat 
•iplanationi  about  biiMlili'ono/'iJiiciw,  in  the  "  I'rcabjMriati"  «f  ISSIL 
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It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  organization  of  the  Oenenl  Aesemblj 
is  governed  by  certain  fnndamontal  rules,  which  require  the  foUowiog  order 
of  procedure,  vis :  1.  The  Moderator  of  the  preceding  Aseemblj  must  pre- 
side until  the  body  has  proceeded  to  its  complete  organisation.  2.  The  Per- 
manent and  Stated  -Clerks  are  a  standing  committee  on  commissions,  to 
report  the  names  of  all  the  regular  commissioners.  3.  The  first  act  of  the 
Assembly  is  to  appoint  a  CommitUe  of  Electtom,  who  are  to  examine  all  the 
irregular  commissions  and  make  report  to  the  House.  4.  After  this,  a 
Moderator  is  to  be  chosen.  5.  No  member  can  speak  or  vote  until  his  name 
is  enrolled.  For  the  exact  language  of  our  book,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
note.* 

After  Dr.  Mason  had  set  down,  the  Rer.  Miles  P.  Squier,  of  the  exscin- 
ded Presbytery  of  Geneva,  got  up  and  claimed  his  right  to  a  seat ;  but  the 
Moderator  declared  him  to  be  out  of  order. 

Now  commenced  a  scene  of  confusion,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  our 
Church  courts.  The  following  is  the  statement,  taken  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Old  School. 

"  Mr.  Gleaveland  then  rose  and  began  to  read  a  paper,  the  purport  of  whieh 
was  not  heard,  when  the  Moderator  called  him  to  order.  Mr.  Cleavdand,  how- 
ever, notwithstandiD^  the  call  to  order  was  repeated  by  the  Moderator,  persisted 
in  the  reading.  Danng  which,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moore,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Huntingdon,  presented  a  commission,  which  being  examined  by  the  Commiitee 
of  Commissions,  Mr.  Moore  was  enrolled  and  took  his  seat. 

'*  It  was  then  moved  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Elections,  to  which  the  infor- 
mal commissions  might  be  referred.  Bat  the  reading  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  still 
continuing,  the  Moderator,  having  in  vain  a^in  calM  to  order,  took  his  seat, 
and  the  residue  of  the  Assembly  remaining  silent,  the  business  was  suspended 
during  the  short  but  painful  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder  which  ensued. 
Af^er  which,  and  the  actors  therein  having  left  the  house,  the  Assembly  resumed 
its  bnsines8."t 

Mr.  Cleaveland,  who  stood  some  distance  from  the  Moderator,  and  wis 
much  agitated,  could  not  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  confusion ;  but  the  pur- 
port of  his  paper  was  recorded  by  the  New  School,  **  in  an  evil  hour  to  thein- 
selves,"  on  the  Minutes  of  their  Assembly,  as  follows : 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Cleaveland,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  rose  and  stated  in 
fubstance  as  follows : — That  as  the  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
1838,  from  a  larger  number  of  Presbyteries,  had  been  refused  their  seats ;  and 
as  we  had  been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  a  constitutional 
organization  of  the  Assembly  must  be  secured  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  he 
trusted  it  would  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  discourtesy,  but  merely  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  necessity,  if  we  now  proceed  to  organise  the  General  Assembly  for  1838, 

*  Tfae  constitotional  &od  etonding  Rales  relating  to  the  organisatioii  of  the  Geodnl 
AMomfoly  Hre  m  follows,  being  compiled  from  offioial  sources : — 

1.  '*  Tbo  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  if  present,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  some  other 
minister,  shall  open  the  meeting  with  a  sermon,  and  preside  until  a  new  Moderator  be 
ehosen."  Chap.  XIX,  Sect,  8. 

2.  ''  Resolred,  That  the  Permanent  and  Stated  Clerks  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a 
Standing  committee  of  Commissions;  and  that  the  Commissioners  to  future  Aseemhliee 
band  their  oommissions  to  said  Committee,"  Ac.  Minntf  1829,  p.  384. 

8.  "  The  first  Act  of  the  Assembly,  when  thus  ready  for  business,  shall  be  the  appolnt- 
nent  of  a  Committee  of  EUetione,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  ivformal  and  vweoa- 
eHtuiiotiat  commissions,  and  report  on  the  same  as  soon  as  practicable."  Minwtc»,  1827,  jp.  132, 

4.  **  No  oommissioner  shall  have  a  right  to  deliberate,  or  rote  In  the  Assembly,  until  bis 
aame  shall  have  been  enrolled  by  the  Clerk,  and  bis  commission  examined,  and  filed  among 
4he  papers  of  the  Assembly."    Ohap.  X/f.  Sect  7. 

5.  The  election  of  Moderator  then  takes  place. 
f  Minutes  of  Assembly,  1838. 
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in  the  fewest  words,  die  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  interraption  practicor 
ble.  He  therefore  moved  that  Dr.  Beman,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  be 
Moderator  to  preside  till  a  new  Moderater  be  ohOsen.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson  from  the  Preebyterj  of  Oinciniiati,  and  no  other 

Serson  being  nominated,  the  XUv.  Dr.  Beman  was  waaaiiBOwlj  appointed  tach 
loderator. 

Dr.  Beman,  according  to  the  New  School  minntes,  was  '' ananimonsly 
appointed"  Moderator  of  tbe  New  School  portion  of  the  Assembly.  Drs. 
Mason  and  Gilbert  were  elected  clerks  pro  tempore*  After  which.  Dr. 
Fisher  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Drs.  Mason  and  Gilbert,  clerks,  and  then 
the  New  School  fragment  adjourned  with  much  noise  to  Mr.  Barnes'  lec- 
ture-room. During  all  this  time,  tbe  Old  School  members  of  the  Assembly 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Having  a  clear  majority  over  all  tbe  New 
School  members,  ineluding  the  exscinded  ones,  they  might  have  voted  down 
all  tbe  propositions ;  but  tbey  declined  countenancing  the  confusion  in  any 
form,  and  merely  aimed  at  preserving  orden 

We  shall  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  expose  the  New  School  policyy 
and  tu  show  first,  that  their  proceedings  were  irregular  and  disorderly, 
and  secondly  that  they  were  conducted  with  no  little  stratagem.  This  is 
strong  language ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told.     We  are  dealing  with  hutory. 

1.  The  DISORDERLY  character  of  the  New  School  proceedings  must  strike 
every  impartial  observer.  1.  In  the  first  place,  the  claim  itself  was  a  dis- 
orderly one.  A  number  of  Presbyteries,  who  had  been  declared  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority  not  to  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
innsted  upon  retaining  their  connection  wi^  it.  The  question  had  been  ably 
and  thoroughly  discussed  on  both  sides  in  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  a  large 
majority  decided  that  the  mixed  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  organizations 
were  not  component  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Instead  of  submit- 
ting to  this  decision,  arrived  at  under  circumstances  that  precluded  all  hope 
of  its  reversal,  the  exscinded  Presbyteries  sent  up  delegates  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  next  Assembly.  We  maintain  that  there  is  disorder  upon  the 
very  face  of  such  a  transaction.  The  claim  is  a  contempt  of  public  authority, 
the  annulling  of  the  rights  of  the  supreme  Judicatory,  and  an  undisguised 
attempt  of  the  party  to  set  up  as  law  their  own  independent  convictions. 
We  do  not  deny  that  these  commissioners  had  a  right  through  others  to  bring 
their  case  before  the  Assembly  of  1888,  but  we  deny  that  they  had  the 
shadow  of  a  right  to  appear  in  that  body  and  to  attempt  to  take  part  in  its 
proceedings.  The  animus  of  the  transaction  was  wrong.  The  thing  was 
disorderly  in  its  very  inception,  for  it  ignored  the  enactments  of  the  supreme 
body. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  New  School  commissioners  were  disorderly  in 
their  measures.  The  rules  for  organizing  the  General  Assembly  are  remark- 
ably explicit  and  exact,  as  we  have  shown.  Their  object  is  to  provide  in  an 
especial  manner  against  irregularities  of  organization.  Let  us  examine  the 
conduct  of  the  actors  of  these  scenes,  by  the  terms  of  the  reguUtions.  Dr. 
PaiUnCs  course  is  universally  regarded  as  irregular.  The  li^t  of  the  names 
of  members  had  not  as  yet  been  presented  to  the  House.  Judge  RodgerSy 
whose  prepossessions  seem  to  have  been  strongly  for  the  New  School,  admit* 
ted  that  Dr.  Patton  was  out  of  order :  ''  The  Court  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  the  Moderator  was  correct  for  the  reason  given.*  Dr.  Mason  was 
too  hasty,  and  had  no  right  at  that  time  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  with  a 

*  Hmtr's  Prm^Urimn  Okwtk  Cam,  p.  478. 
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motion  to  admit  members,  iiuuimnoh  as  the  rale  requires  that  *^  the  first  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, whose  dutr  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  informal  and  nneonstitntional 
oommissionSy  and  report  on  the  same  as  soon  as  practicable/'  After  the 
iuppainimeiU  of  that  committee,  a  motion  to  refer  to  it  the  commissions  from 
the  exscinded  Synods  might  hate  b^n  in  order ;  and  if  the  Committee  had 
reported  adversely,  a  motion  to  enroll  these  commissioners  might  haye  been 
also  in  order.  But  Dr.  Mason  was  ont  of  order  in  urging  his  motion  upon 
the  Assembly  '<  at  that  time/'  as  the  Moderator  informed  him.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Elections  took  precedence  of  every  other  business. 
The  Bev.  Mtle$  P.  Squier  had  no  right  to  say  a  word,  for  his  name  was  not 
yet  on  the  roll.  Juc^  Rodgers  admitted  that  ^<  the  witness  had  not  a  right 
either  to  speak  or  vote  on  any  question  before  the  house.  He  had  not  been 
reported  as  a  member  by  the  Clerks,  and  the  rules  of  the  Assembly  required 
that,  before  a  member  speak  or  vote,  he  must  be  enrolled.''* 

Let  it  be  noted  that,  thus  far,,  the  New  School  brethren  had  violated  the 
rules  for  the  organization  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Pattony  because  the  roll 
had  not  even  t^en  read  to  the  Assembly ;  Dr.  Mason,  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  elections,  to  whom  the  cases  he  had  in  view  are  to  be  referred,  was 
not  yet  appointed ;  and  Mr.  Squier ^  because  his  name  was  not  on  the  roll. 
'  Dr.  Cleavdand  was  fur  more  disorderly  than  any  of  the  others.  Because 
1.  The  standing  rules  for  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  had  not  yet  been 
executed.  In  this  respect,  he  occupied  the  position  of  Drs.  Patton  and 
Mason.  2.  Because  he  did  not  address  the  Moderator,  aocordiog  to  the  rule 
of  the  House,  which  Moderator  had  not  been  superseded,  but  waa  occupying 
the  chair.  The  rule  is,  '^  Every  member,  when  speaking,  shall  address  him- 
self to  the  Moderator,  and  shall  treat  his  fellow-members,  and  especially  the 
Moderator,  with  decorum  and  respect."  Bule  21.  Dr.  Cleaveland  paid  no 
attention  to  the  Moderator,  and  addressed  the  House  as  though  its  presiding 
officer  were  not  present.  8.  Dr.  Cleaveland  was  disorderly  in  refusing  to 
take  his  seat,  after  being  repeatedly  called  to  ordor.  Bule  28.  Furthermore, 
4.  Dr.  Cleaveland  was  disorderly  in  assuming  to  put  the  question  to  the 
house.  The  Constitution  says,  <*  The  Moderator  is  to  propose  to  the  Judica- 
tory every  subject  that  comes  before  them.  .  .  .  He  snail,  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, when  the  deliberations  are  ended,  pvi  the  question  and  call  the  votes." 
Dr.  Cleaveland  was  emphatically  chief  among  the  disorderly  members;  the 
*«arch-anark"  of  the  body,  as  Mr.  Preston  csSled  him. 

The  Old  School,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  preserve  order,  resolved  to 
remain  quiet  until  the  confusion  had  passed  by,  and  its  actors  had  retired. 
They  were  justified  in  taking  no  part  in  the  proceeding,  firtt,  because,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  show,  the  proceedings  of  the  New  School  involved  the 
violation  of  all  rule  in  the  organization  of  the  Assembly.  Secondly ^  the 
confusion  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  hear  and  understand  the  propo- 
sitions made  by  the  agitators.  Sixteen  witnesses  testified  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on;  and  among  these  are  well  known  names — Dr. 
Phillips,  Dr.  Breckinridge,  Dr.  S.  B.  Wilson,  Dr.  Miller,  Walter  Lowrie, 
Dr.  Plumer,  Dr.  Boardman,  A.  Symington,  A.  W.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  Mitchell, 
H.  AucKindoBs,  and  S.  Agnew.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  were  not  aware  that 
Dr.  Fisher  was  elected  Moderator  until  the  following  day.  Thirdly,  the 
paper,  read  bv  Dr.  Cleaveland,  so  far  as  it  was  understood,  intimated  that 
the  object  of  the  New  School  was  to  effect  a  new  organization  **in  the  fewest 
words,  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  interruption  posttble,".  and  it 

*  MiUer*«  PrMtytertm  Ckurpk  Ctue,  p.  474 
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looked  like  an  ezouse  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  party  organization  of  their 
own.  Fourthly,  Christian  deoomm  required  the  Old  School  not  to  mingle 
in  the  tranoactions.  If  they  had  voted  on  the  questions,  a  sceoe  of  indes- 
cribable confusion  would  have  been  the  result.  And  neither  Dr.  Cleaveland| 
in  his  assumed  pew-Moderatorship,  nor  Dr.  Beman  in  the  aisle-chairship, 
could  have  extricated  the  Assembly  from  the  dilemma.  Fiflhly,  The  Old 
School  would  have  compromised  their  rights  and  position  by  mingling  in 
scenes,  so  manifestly  at  variance  with  their  constitutional  mles.  All  collu- 
sion with  wrong  would  have  tainted  the  proceedings^  which,  on  their  part, 
had  been  so  far  constitutional  and  regular. 

For  such  reasons,  the  New  School  were  allowed  to  finish  their  riotous  con- 
duct in  their  own  way,  with  a  simple  testimony  against  it. 

These  proceedings  were  accompanied  by  no  little  outward  noise  and  con- 
fusion. The  following  is  the  testimony,  under  oath,  of  Dr.  Elliott,  who, 
from  his  position  as  Moderator,  had  probably  as  good  a  view  of  the  scene  as 
anybody  could  have  had : 

"I  nw  Dr.  Bemmn  more  oat  of  the  pew»  the  loeation  of  which  has  heen  ftlreadydeforibed, 
tix  or  eight  pews  from  where  I  sat,  into  the  centre  aiaie.  As  he  passed  into  the  aisle,  a  nam- 
ber  of  persons  from  hoth  sides  of  the  same  aisle  patted  into  it,  simultaneoasly  with  him. 
They  fell  into  his  rear,  and  turned  off  in  an  oppotite  dire^on  from  mo;  and  the  miut  cloood 
up,  90  that  in  a  very  ehort  time  my  view  woe  obetrmeied.  What  then  passed  I  do  not  know. 
They  seemed  to  advance  the  distance  of  a  few  pews.  At  this  time,  there  was  a  simultaaeoiM 
rising  of  all  the  persons  in  the  north  part  of  the  hoose,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in 
that  quarter.  From  about  the  place  that  Dr.  Beman  left,  the  great  mate  were  on  their /eeL 
There  were  a  number  etanding  on  the  eeate  of  the  pewe,  and  in  my  judgment  at  the  time,  some 
on  the  pew  baeke.  I  remember,  that  there  was  a  small  man  on  the  back  of  a  pew,  supportisg 
himself  on  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front  of  him,  and  my  impression  was  that  he  said  '  Ayel' 
loader  than  any  one  else.  I  eontinned  to  cry  order  during  this  period.  Some  gentleman 
said,  'Is  it  not  possible  to  have  order?'  or  '  Can  we  not  hare  order ?*  I  said,  that  I  had 
done  all  I  could  to  presenre  order,  and  hoped  that  the  disorder  would  be  of  short  duration. 
At  this  Ume  I  supposed,  that  as  Dr.  Beman,  and  those  with  him,  had  passed  to  the  north  of  the 
house,  we  might  proceed  with  the  organizadon  of  the  Assembly,  and  I  was  about  to  put  die 
question  on  the  motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Elections.  But  some  one  said,  '  We  can't 
hear;  we  had  better  stop  till  the  noise  is  over.'  I  said  'Tes,'  and  formally  announced  to 
the  house,  that  we  wotUd  euepend  our  bueineee  till  the  noise  shoald  subside ;  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  members  could  not  hear  at  present.  The  suggestion  came  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  west  door.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  time  I  had  been  on  my  feet,  but  afier  thii 
announcement  I  sat  down.  I  then  heard  severai  successive  responses  of  'Aye  V  apparently 
made  to  questions  put,  but  I  heard  no  question  and  no  nomination,  except  that  already  stated^ 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Beman. 

While  I  was  thus  seated,  all  the  members  around  the  chair,  for  a  considerable  distance  in 
front,  were  quiet  in  their  seats.  After  some  little  time  the  actors  is  the  disorder  began  to 
m^ve  towards  the  norlii  door,  and  there  being  a  large  mass  of  people  in  the  centre  aisle, 
several  passed  over  the  pews  to  the  north-east  door."* 

The  Old  School  certainly  displayed  great  forbearance  and  patience  on  the 
occasion.  If  Jeannie  Geddes  had  been  there^  might  not  her  **  fEtuld-stool'' 
have  approximated  Dr.  Beman's  head  f  A  notaole  iDcident  is  related  by 
Dr.  Fisher  in  his  testimony.  ''When  Dr.  Beman/'  says  this  venerable 
man,  <'  declared  me  elected  Moderator,  he  turned  towards  me  and  told  me, 
that  I  should  be  ffO}>enied  by  the  rules  the  Assembly  should  adopt/'  thus,  in 
the  very  act  of  trampling  rules  under  his  feet,  Dr.  Beman  was  exhorting  his 
neighbour  to  observe  them  I 

8.  Proceedings  so  disorderly  in  their  aims  and  measures,  were  fraught 
with  the  most  daDeerous  tendencies  and  consequences.  No  Assembly,  Legis- 
lature, or  public  body  of  any  kind,  would  be  safe,  if  the  principles  of  the 
New  School  operations  were  sanctioned.  An  adroit  minority  could  spring  a 
similar  movement  anywhere^  Ind  then  claim  to  be  the  only  lawful  body.     If 

•  Case,  p.  109. 
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the  coart  had  decided  in.  favoar  of  the  New  Sdiool  muusaTre,  a  mmoritj 
in  the  Assembly  would  have  secured  the  title  to  the  succession  of  the 
Churchy  and  to  all  its  spiritual  and  temporal  franchises.  The  danger  of  such 
a  principle  is  manifest,  and  the  disorders  to  which  its  application  would 
neoessarily  lead,  cannot  be  estimated.  The  celebrated  New  Jersey  ease  in 
Congress  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  The  parties  were  nearly  equally 
divided,  but  the  Whig  members  from  New  Jersey  were  not  allowed  to  be 
enrolled,  because  their  claims  were  contested.  An  outcry  was  immediately 
raised  that  the  State  seal  had  been  dishonoured.  In  the  excitement  of  this 
emergency,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Whigs  had  suddenly  sprung  the  question 
in  Congress^  and  elected  the  Speaker  af(er  the  manner  of  tbe  New  School  in 
the  election  of  Moderator,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  Treasury  building, 
claiming  to  be  the  only  true  Coneress.  Who  does  not  see  that  such  conduct 
implies  revolution  J  The  New  School  Quarterly  declaims  about  *'  Liberty- 
in-Law,"  but  their  proceediuffs  of  1838  were  Licentiousneas-in-Biot.  The 
tendency  and  consequences  ot  such  operations  are  revolutionary.  No  pub- 
lic interests  would  be  secure  under  such  administrative  legerdemain.  In  the 
language  of  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,*  "  If  the  matter  were  not  too  serious . 
to  joke  about,  I  would  say  that  the  proceeding  by  which  the  minority  in  that 
Assembly  claim  to  have  manoeuvred  the  majority  out  of  doors,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  hoaxes  ever  seen,  or  heard  of.  I  mean  to  say  that  no 
man  can  look  seriouslv  at  the  thing,  nninfluenoed  by  any  respect  to  who 
shall  succeed  at  last,  out  mast  so  regard  it.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
decision  of  the  law:  so  theyric^  strike  me,  and  so  I  think  they  must  strike 
every  one.''t  The  whole  transaction,  in  its  aims,  its  measures,  and  its  natu- 
ral tendencies  and  results,  was  evil  from  beginning  to  end.  Conceived  in 
cunning,  it  was  brought  forth  in  disorder. 

Having  shown  its  disorderly  character,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  it 
upward,  and  to  expose  the  stratagems  of  the  movement. 

II.  We  maintain  that  the  New  School  disorders  of  1888  were  conducted 
on  PRINCIPLES  or  8TRATAQEM  not  Creditable  to  a  body  of  Christian  men. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  this  accusation  general.  Many  of  our  brethren, 
no  doubt,  were  led  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  oocasion,  and  others  did  not 
understand,  perhaps,  the  precise  character  of  the  measures  they  were  called 
upon  to  participate  in.  However  that  may  be,  there  was  not  a  little  '^cun- 
niag  craftiness  of  men"  in  the  affiiir. 

1.  Let  us  notice,  as  a  preliminary  indication  of  stratagem,  the  professions 
of  the  New  School,  that  they  were  striving  /or  ike  unitj/  of  the  church.  The 
watchword  of  the  Auburn  Convention  was  '<  unity/'  "  paoifioation."t  The 
ease  at  law  was  opened  i>efore  the  jury  with  the  same  plea.  One  of  the  law- 
yers said,  <<  Our  object  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church,"§  and  another 
said,  *<  My  clients  wish  that  the  two  portions  of  the  General  Assembly,  now 
separated,  may  again  come  together." ||  After  the  New  School  had  seceded 
and  adjourned  over  to  Mr.  Barnes'  church,  they  went  through  the  farce  of 
<<  calling  every  day  the  full  roll  of  all  who  had  commissions,'"  that  is,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  School.^     The  plea  of  the  '*  unity  of  the  church"  was 

^  TIm  argaiMnt  of  th«  Hon.  Johm  SsaoBAiiTy  before  the  Gourk  in  Bank,  aganM  the  Kew 
Sohool  eUiiM,  disonsMd  the  fandameBUl  prinoiplos  of  the  eaae  more  tahy  than  had  beem 
deemed  neceMaiy  at  NUi  Fritu,  Oar  minUten  and  intelligent  lajmen  might  well  »iud^  that 
admirable  speech. 

t  Ibid»  p.  61(k 

I  Dr.  BuOBBBy  in  the  Anbnra  ConTentioo,  lald  thit  the  ezseinded  Synode  "oBght  to 
•end  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  to  keep  tbe  Presbyterian  Chnreh  from  Uiug 
divided  r    Dr.  Wood's  Beport. 

{  Mr.  JtandaU,  Case^  p.  19.    |  Mr.  Mevdiik,  p.  276.    f  Dr.  Paftoa's  testimony,  p.  63. 


18&1.]  Hm  Fiunders,  &$  J^tineipUsy  oMditt  AcU. 
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videly  sounded ' fbrth  under  the  particular  eireamstance  of  the  trial;  nnd 
jet  \  these  brethren  odIj  a  year  before  had  deliberately  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion,  when  the  solemn  subject  of  a  peaceable  division  was  before  them,  that 
*^  it  is  expedient  that  a  divtsum  of  the  church  bo  effected/'  and  that  it  was 
**of  vtial  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom."* 
MoreoTer,  the  New  School  policy,  persisted  in  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  1887,  had  been  that  of  forcible  separation.  One  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Conveutions  was  that, 
'Mn  case  their  seats  [of  exscinded  comnyssioners]  shall  be  denied  them,  the 
commissioners  take  immediate  measures  to  form  a  separate  and  constitutional 
organisation  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  constituting  the  ojU^  true  General 
Aaiteiubiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A."  Mr.  Sergeant  well 
answered  the  crafty  plea  of ''  church  unity,"  which  was  urged  upon  the  jury 
with  so  much  plausibility  by  the  New  School  lawyers : 

"  The  eonnsel  for  the  relaton  bare  told  as,  that  such  a  deciaioo  would  be  prodactire  of 
peace;  that  it  would  bring  together  again  those  who  are  now  so  widely  separated.  But  that 
has  been  tried;  tbey  were  together;  and  after  all  that  has  been  diseloeed  in  the  coarse  of 
the  trial  of  this  oausei  I  thiolii  every  one  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  cherishing  a  desire  to 
force  them  together  again.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  forcing  one  mass  of  people  to  sit  at  the  same 
epiritnal  table  with  another,  Implies,  in  the  first  plaoe^the  power  of  searching  into  the  hearts 
of  men ;  fur,  without  it,  who  could  tell  the  consequences  of  such  an  union  ?  I  take  it,  theo^ 
that  the  position  uf  the  learned  counsel  is  not  correct.  I  go  for  freedom — for  no  force  fron| 
any  quarter.  We  shall  presently  see  whether,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  suffered  in 
naae  and  oharaoter,  we  are  not  the  real  champions  of  spiritual  liberty.  I  believe  we  are. 
▲ad  at  the  same  time  it  will  appear  whether  the  effort  of  the  minority  is  not  to  deprive  oa 
of  that  liberty,  to  force  us  into  an  association  with  those  whom  we  do  not  choose  to  be  with; 
whether  their  prominent  object  is  not  to  compel  us  to  abandon  all  our  rights,  or,  what  is 
eqniralent,  to  give  up  the  great  right  of  choosing  our  associates.  An  effort  in  itself  strongly 
repulsive.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  power  that  a  civil  tribunal  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  exercise.^f 

In  view  of  the  circumstanoes«mentioned^  the  plea  of  <'  church  uuity"  haa 
a  very  disingenuous  aspect. 

2.  Another  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  case  was  a  resort  to  the  civil  tribi^ 
nals  for  the  recovery  of  ecclesiastical  rights.  So  far  as  any  evidence  has  been 
presented,  the  New  School  brethren  cared  more  for  keeping  their  party  to- 
gether in  the  church  than  for  the  property,  to  which  they  knew  they  had  no 
just  claim. ,  We  make  this  last  assertion  so  strongly,  because  the  New 
School,  in  the  overtures  for  a  peaceable  division  of  the  church  in  1887,  vol- 
untarily relinquished  all  the  funds  to  the  Old  School,  except  a  small  part- 
only  the  half  of  one-fifth — and  whether  even  that  could  be  divided  or  noty 
they  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration.^  It  is  preposterous,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  property  of  the  church  was  their  main  object.  The  real  object  was 
the  restoration  of  the  exscinded  Synods,  and  the  unity  of  their  party ^  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  broken  into  fragments,  some  being  inside  and 
some  outside  of  the  church.§  It  was  the  attempted  recovery  of  ecclesiasticai 
rights  be/ore  a  jury  which  caused  the  disorders  of  1838.  This  conviction  is 
founded  not  only  upon  the  written  declarations  of  the  New  School  in  1837, 
and  other  concurring  circumstances,  but  upon  the  language  of  their  counsel^ 
one  of  whom  addressed  the  jury  as  follows : 

*'  We  care  very  little  about  property,  and,  therefore,  in  our  opening,  laid  very  little  strcsa 
npon  this  point.  For  charity's  sake  we  might  be  willing  to  relinquish  all  our  interest  in  the 
funds  of  die  church,  nor  even  interpose  a  plea  for  the  humbler  worshippers  who  have 

»  See  Minutes  of  1837 ;  and  in  thia  Magasine,  pages  138  and  140. 


t  Case,  p.  609. 
I  See  Uiis  Magaaii 
}  It  must  be  remei 


nne,  p.  30,  and  p.  139  with  note, 
remembered  that  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church  is  historically  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  namely :  1.  The  txacinded  Synods,  and  2.  The  •ec^ding  Synods.    Th* 
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nlMd  (heir  lowly  iratplet  for  tiJM  Mnriot  of  God  witibia  Am  boaadt  o(  tkoM  fmn  fljaoli. 

We  care  not  much,  erea  if  they  all  ehoald  raffer  under  the  operation  of  the  plan  propoetd 
bj  our  opponents ;  eren  if  they  ahonld  be  ejected  by  stran^rs  from  the  hoaaes  where  their 
Cithers  hare  worriiipped.  To  all  thii,  though  with  abhing  hoarti,  we  might  agree :  §& 
would  be  of  leii  oonseqnenee  than  the  destnaetioa  of  hanaoay  aad  peaoa.  Ife  ears  matftr 
thurek/»nd*,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  will  saorifloe  them;  bat  we  oaaao^  aran  for  peaee's 
■akc,  abandon  our  oommonlon."* 

They  could  not, ''  for  peace  sake,  ahcmdon  their  communion'* — ^it  ms  tint 
fientiment  which  led  to  the  disorders  in  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  lawsuit 
They  '<  cared  not  for  church  funds/'  A  State  tribunal  presented  the  onlj 
hope  of  restoring  the  exscinded  Synods,  and  thus  of  keeping  np  the  bond  of 
union  in  their  party,  and  so  our  brethren  went  to  law.  ''  Aui  CmMr,  and 
niJiU,"  This  item  of  the  New  School  policy  was  bad  stratagem  and  wone 
strategy.f 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  trial  itself,  and  faavo  some  other  speoifioatioDs  to 
make  of  New  School  policy,  equally,  and  perhaps  more,  disreputable.  The 
pretext  that,  in  commencing  the  disorders  m  the  Assembly  of  ISSS^th^did 
not  mean  to  effect  a  ieparate  organization,  but  simply  to  remove  Dr,  EUiott 
from  being  Moderator,  was  a  bold  stroke  of  legal  stratagem.  The  importance 
of  considering  this  pretext  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  case  was  made 
to  turn  very  much  on  this  point,  viz :  that  Dr.  Elliott  having  refused  to  put 
the  appeal  taken  by  Dr.  Mason,  forfeited  his  right  to  the  chair;  and  that  Br. 
Gleaveland  then  had  a  right  to  make  a  motion  to  put  in  another  Moderator, 
as  a  question  of  privilege.  The  absurdity  of  making  the  existence  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  depend  upon  such  a  Question,  especially  under  the  cir- 
eumstances,  we  shall  not  now  argue.  We  nave  at  present  only  to  do  with 
the  fact,  that  the  New  School  did  not  contemplate  that  object  at  the  time, 
but  aimed  at  forming  a  separate  organization,  which  was  a  very  different 
thing.  This  appears,  Ist,  from  the  openly  expressed  declarations  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  conventions  of  1837|  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
which  was,  that  they  must  shape  their  policy  so  as  to  '<  form  a  separate  o^ 
«inization''  of  the  General  Assembly.  2.  Dr.  Mason  took  his  seat  when 
Dr.  Elliott  refused  to  receive  his  appeal;  and  not  c^  word  was  said  by  o,ny 
one  about  a  breach  of  privilege  for  not  putting  the  question.  Chief  Justice 
Gibson,  in  giving  the  opihion  of  the  Court,  remarked,  <'  no  witness  speaks 
of  a  motion  to  degrade.'^  8.  Dr.  Cleaveland's  paper  distinctly  stated  that  ''as 
the  Commissioners  had  been  refused  their  seats,"  &c.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Commissioners  was  the  basis  of  Dr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  and  not  the  Mode- 
rator's refusal  to  put  the  appeal.];    4.  Dr.  Cleaveland's  whole  paper  lanie  p- 

Wettern  New  York  and  ReMrre  Sjnods  were  put  outside  of  the  ehuroh  in  1837;  ftndtlM 
other  Synods  volantarily  pat  themselves  oat  in  1838.  The  nomerioal  strength  of  these  tvo 
portions  was  about  eqoid.    See  this  Magaiine,  p.     with  NaU, 

•  Mr.  Meredith,  Case,  p.  226. 

t  Oood  Dr.  JuDD,  in  his  Synodioal  History,  soondly  berates  the  OM  Sobool  for  ^PP^'*'''? 
to  the  Court  in  Bank  to  set  aside  Judge  Rodgers'  unrighteous  deoision.  The  Old  Seh^oif 
having  previously  declared  their  aversion  to  going  to  law,  Dr.  Jndd  seems  to  think  that  eoS' 
tistoncy  required  them  to  submit  to  Ni§i  Priut,  He  says :  **  The  pious  horror  of  tbe«ej<f^' 
styled  reformers  at  the  thought  of  appealing  to  the  dvil  tribunals  of  the  country  to  deetd« 
which  of  the  two  Assemblies  was  organised  aeeordlng  to  the  constitution,  is  at  varianos  wiw 
their  application  to  "  the  court  in  bank"  to  grant  a  new  trial  after  the  decision  against  tbeffl 
in  the  court  below."  p.  190.  If  the  Dr.  designed  this  as  a  good  joke,  we  give  him  credit  tw 
it    There  are  other  equally  clever  things  in  his  "  History."  . 

X  Dr.  Cleavoland's  statement  that  the  exscinded  commissioners  had  been  txciudedfr<^^ 
Hov»e  was  not  correct.     The  fact  is  that  their  case  had  not  yet  been  referred  to  the  OoD* 
mittee  of  Blections,  and  the  House  had  not  yet  come  to  any  decision  upon  it.    These  eoODin^'' 
sioners  had,  indeed,  been  refused  their  seats  in  the  organisation  of  the  House,  aoeordio^  ^ 
the  Nation  of  the  preceding  Avsembly,  which  was  nnrepealed;  but  their  ease  was  not  brouf" 
^fore  tho  Assembly  of  1838  for  their  final  action.     The  New  Behool,  knowing  what  thof 


1854.]  It$  F&unieri^  4t$  PrineipUi^  and  iU  AeU. 
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272]  flhowB  that  there  had  been  a  concerted  plan  to  eiTect  an  orffanisation  ai 
that  time  and  in  tliat  place,  independent  of  Dr.  Elliott's  refusiu  to  pat. the 
i^peal.  This  pre-conoerted  action  is  further  established  by  Dr.  Patten's 
testimony,  who  stated  nnder  oath,  '<  Our  proceedings  were  the  result  of  a 
concerted  plan,  and  not  the  suggestion  of  a  moment."*  Dr.  Fisher  testi- 
fied that  he  <<  had  teen  the  paper  be/ore,"  f  These  considerations  show  that 
Dr.  Cleayeknd  and  his  coadjutors  were  acting  on  their  ^'concerted  plan"  to 
form  a  "  separate  organization,"  in  Tiew  of  the  exclusion  of  the  exscinded 
Commissioners.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Sergeant  on  this  point,  and  then  Chief 
Jnstioe  Gibson  again.    Mr.  Sergeant  said : 

"  I  do  not  aocnse  Hr.  Cloareland  of  intending  to  deceire ;  but  oertninl  j  if  he  then  designed 
what  it  is  now  alleged  that  he  did,  he  not  only  carefully  avoided  plain  speaking  and  dealing, 
but  direeUy  and  wilfully  misinformed  and  misled  those  whom  he  addressed;  and  when  he 
came  with  snob  honied  words  npon  bis  lips,  meditated  a  trick,  a  deception,  a  fraud,  in  his 
heart  But  I  entertain  too  muoh  respect  for  Mr.  Cleareland  to  oredit  this :  I  do  not  belieye 
be  was  capable  of  speaking  thus,  when  be  intended  something  so  different  from  what  bia 
words  conveyed ;  and  of  then  turning  about  and  claiming  to  have  effected  by  intendment  of 
law  the  same  thing  as  if  his  words  bad  candidly  expressed  his  intention.  For  the  present  I 
have  done  with  Mr.  Cleaveland.  He  says  plainly  that  he  was  attempting  a  new  organis*- 
tion ;  and  farther,  his  remarks  are  as  clear  a  declaration  as  he  could  have  made ;  "  Gentle- 
men, we  do  not  want  to  disturb  you,  nor  you  to  interfere  with  us.  Allow  us  to  go  on  with 
an  organisation,  and  we  will  depart  as  soon  as  possible."    Mr,  Sergeant,  p.  576. 

[Ckis/JiuHee  Oibmm,  speaking  of  Dr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  says,]  "It  had  been  prepared 
for  the  event,  avowedly  before  the  meeting.  The  witnesses  concur  that  it  was  propounded 
as  a  measure  of  original  organisation,  transcending  the  customary  order,  and  not  as  a  re- 
course to  the  ttZtma  ratio  for  a  specific  violation  of  it.  The  ground  of  the  motion,  as  it  was 
opened  by  the  mover,  was  not  the  disallowance  of  an  appeal,  which  alone  could  afford  a  pre- 
text of  forfeiture,  but  the  fkct  of  exclusion."  .  .  .  <'  The  remarks  that  heralded  the  ques- 
tion in  this  instance,  pointed  at,  not  ike  remowU  of  the  presiding  incumbent,  but  to  9eparaU 
organization  to  be  accomplished  with  the  least  practicable  interruption  of  the  business  ia 
hand;  and  if  they  indicated  anything  else,  they  were  deceptive,"  p.  593. 

We  said  that  we  wonid  not  argne  the  question  whether  the  refusal  to  put 
an  appeal  was  sufficient  ground,  under  the  circumstances,  to  authorize  the 
degradation  of  a  Moderator.  Much  less  shall  we  argue  the  question  whether 
a  taUsU^  different  motibn  could  accomplish  that  resmt.  It  is  apparent  that, 
during  the  time  that  Dr.  Elliott  was  Moderator,  (no  motion  haying  been 
made  to  remove  him,)  the  New  School,  on  the  dlisorderly  motion  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  himself  put  the  question,  did  elect  a  Moderator  ybr  theni' 
Mdvet,  and  then  leave  the  House.  Thej  failed  at  the  time  to  make  out  their 
case  right,  and  were  obliged  afterwards  before  the  Jury  to  resort  to  a  sort  of 
subterfuge  in  order  to  sustain  themselves — a  subterfuge  which  would  have 
availed  nothing,  even  if  it  had  been  the  truth.  For  Chief  Justioe  Gibson 
said :  "  There  was  no  pretence  for  the  deposal  of  the  Moderator,  if  indeed 
such  a  thing  could  be  legitimated  by  any  ciroumstanoes,  for  refusing  [such] 
an  appeal,"  &c.^ 

4.  The  last  specification  we  shall  five  of  the  stratagem  and  arts  of  the 
New  School,  is  their  claim  that  the  Old  School  virtually  acquiesced  in  their 
ditorderfy  proceedings  I  Dr.  GiLBSRT,  one  of  the  New  School  clerks,  testi- 
fied, ''  I  regarded  aU  the  members  present  as  purticipating  in  our  proceed- 
ings.''§    And  one  of  the  leading  counsel  said:  <*No  man  objected  at  the 

action  wntld  be,  took  care  to  retire  in  season,  under  the  impression  that  their  best  chance 
was  to  get  up  a  fuss  and  go  before  a  jury.  Dr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  therefore,  not  only  was 
not  what  it  pretended  to  be,  [the  deposal  of  the  Moderator]  but  was  not  eren  what  it  bon- 
estly  thought  it  was.  In  the  first  plaee  its  pretence  wat  wrong ;  and  in  the  second  place  its 
fact  was  false* 

•  Cow,  p.  66.  t  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

1 11>id^  p.  688.  I  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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time.    Even  if  the  qnestien  was  nol  rorened,  all  llie  members  of  tlie  Old 

School,  excepting  those  who  were  making  a  iioisey  assented  bj  their  mleoee ; 
they  ctcquiexedf  and  suffered  the  motion  to  be  carried."*  Let  ns  remember 
here  that  the  Old  Schod  had  a  migontj  in  the  Assembly  orer  the  New 
School,  iDoluding  among  the  latter  the  exscinded  oommissioners ;  the  Old 
School  haying  at  the  time  abont  160  members  enrolled,  whilst  the  nnmber 
of  the  New  School,  as  yet  entitled  to  vote,  was  only  aboot  60.  Now,  can 
stratagem  go  farther  than  to  pretend  that  the  large  minority  eoald  in  any 
£uLir,  legal  sense,  become  the  minority  ?  Or,  as  Mr.  Sergeant  expraeses  it^ 
"  When  a  person  sees  an  organised  house  regularly  met,  and,  after  &  momeiv 
tary  scene  of  confusion,  the  majority  remaining  and  the  minority  going  forth, 
as  distinctly  as  when  a  formal  division  is  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  him  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  majority 
has  become  a  minority,  and  a  minority  the  majority.'^f 

With  this/>rtnta  facie  evidence  against  the  acouiescence  of  the  Old  School, 
what  else  is  there  to  show  that  they  renounced  all  ^art  in  the  transactions? 
(1.)  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  repeated  calls  to  order  which  were  made, 
both  by  the  Moderator  and  members.  Whilst  Dr.  Gleaveland  was  reading 
his  paper,  Dr.  Elliott  and  various  other  members  called  to  order.  Almost 
all  the  witnesses  testify  to  this  effort  to  arrest  the  disorderly  proceedings. 
(2.)  Then,in  the  next  place,  the  Assembly  attempted  to  proceed  with  ita  legiti- 
mate business,  while  Dr.  Gleaveland  was  on  the  floor,  but  the  confusion  was  found 
to  be  too  great.  (3.)  Dr.  Elliott,  the  Moderator,  then  <' formally  announced 
to  the  House  that  we  would  tu^pend  our  htmness  tiU  ike  noise  should  sub- 
side; that  it  was  evident  that  the  members  could  not  hear  at  present. "| 
(4.)  The  Old  School  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  disorder  that  was 
goinff  on  in  the  middle  aisle,  taking  no  part,  for  the  New  School  minutes 
say  mat  Dr.  Beman  was  ''  unanimously  appointed."  Is  there  anything  thus 
jErt  that  looks  like  acquiescence  f 

It  is  said,  however,  that  when  a  motion  is  pnt,  all  silent  members  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  voting  with  the  majority.  We  admit  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position under  the  usual  parliamentary  conditions.  If  the  house  is  orderly, 
the  Moderator  in  the  chair,  the  motion  heard  and  understood,  and  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  Moderator,  no  silent  member  can  complain  of  the  decision. 
But  when  all  the  circumstances  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  these  condi- 
tions, we  maintain  that  it  looks  like  deceit  and  stratagem  to  construe  the 
silent  members  into  participants  of  the  proceedings.  When  the  regular 
Moderator,  is  not  only  not  addressed  as  such,  but  ignored;  when  the 
members  rush  towards  the  aisles,  and  some  of  them  stand  on  the  seats, 
and  even  on  the  backs  of  the  pews;  when  the  motion  is  not  heard,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  debate  it;  and  further  when  the  question  is  put 
by  a  private  member  standing  behind  half  the  Assembly;  we  apprehend 
tnat  sensible  people  will  generally  say  that  silent  members  cannot  fairly  and 
honourably  be  construed  as  '' acquiescing,"  and  that  a  decision  obtained  in 
such  a  manner  is  merely  a  ^'snap  judgment."§  To  make  <*  sovereign  law" 
guilty  of  justifying  so  great  a  perversion  was  a  bold  experiment  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Sergeant  said  about  this  coMtruo- 
tive  voting.     In  referring  to  Dr.  Gleaveland,  Mr.  Sergeant  says : 

'*  He  eommenedd  by  deoUrlng,  we  are  about  to  form  a  new  body ;  be  expreeeed  an  apology 
for  tbe  iotorrupUon,  aud  wished  not  to  be  considered  dtecoarteoas,  as  tbey  woold  dv  it  Ma 
the  fewest  words  and  tbe  shortest  time  possible.'    Wbioh  was  all  right  in  that  view  of  tbe 

•  (kMj  p.  274,  Mr.  Meredith.  f  /Wrf.,  p.  617.  J  Fhid.,  p.  199. 

I  Xf  a  man  who  pit^s  pookets  does  wrong>  are  men  who  piok  optnlous  inoocent? 
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«iM — bb  inUoding  ts  rorm  »  BMr  b*dj.  H*  wu  nrbdnlj  bonad  it  >aj  rat*  to  ni|w«l 
■rdsr  *iid  daoonini.  But  he  malil  not  *A«rwirdB  Ulu  kwif  oar  rifbti,  on  iha  prolcnoii  th»t 
ws  bad  ooDHDtad  to  jmrl  iritb  tboa.  Alter  ujlog  Ibat  h«  Inttndtd  but  ■  ILtils  intcnuption 
of  oar  prooxdingi — »  thing  of  no  oodMqMMt,  bo  it  not  te  Ufrj  off  wltb  him  all  ou  prirl- 
Ugtf.  There  ire  fublai  of  thit  lart— «*■«•  wben  ptraona  b»«  tbw  Uktn  adTaBUgo  of  lb* 
wnrKBT  ofollisn  ;  hnti  DeT«rhanh»rdDfiDebcoDdaelb«iDglacimjr  approved.  Ifaii;  ono 
bad  riRn  tbeo,  aod  auerted  (hat  Mr.  ClMftlud  did  not  mns  That  h<  Mid,  tbgetaargo  would 
hu*  h*«i  mcnUd  aa  a  lUadfr."  p.  (TT. 

"Hera  we  mij  eoniider  anotber  qoMtioD  :  vbitt  did  anj  ono  of  aUbn  part;  toIb  npoaf 
IfkinatiDnhiid  been  mada  to  reinoirs  Dr.  ElUotmbatwonld  haT*  b««ii  pcrfacil?  intalligibla. 
iramatioD  to  pot  Dr.  BamaD  in  hii  plaas,  tb»t  ulia  migfal  haro  b«an  oodentuod;  but  no 
neb  moUoa  wma  made.  Ths  onlj  qnaMion  pat  wai, 'Will  70a  •llewof  oar  furmicg  a  irpa- 
raU  organiialiaii  J  We  with  to  giie  do  oSeaea,  but  have  baan  tdilMd  tbat  ineb  an  orful- 
ultoD  le  Deesiiarj  lo  m.'  And  then  thej  pot  a  qoeaiion  pertaining  to  Ibcir  orgnniHlieii— 
'Shall  we  i&  oar  ioaiplent  itat«  ban  Dr.  Beman  for  oar  Mndanilorr'  Ifwa  were  lileDt 
what  did  we  maanf  On];,  'Tou  ma;  hare  Dr.  Be  man  for  jour  }f«lara(ori  we  bate  oon, 
and  itjoa  ohooie  to  (cpnrata  from  aa,  with  aa  little  intflrrnption  ai  ponible  (o  onr  pro»«d- 
tng,  to  b«  inre,  jaa  tna;  take  an;  If  oderator  700  plsaae.'  Now  than,  bssanae  wa  did  not 
objaet  to  tbelr  baTins  Dr.  Beman  aa  Ihiir  Moderator,  (whiob  wai  the  qneation  pat,)  are  m 
to  h*  eoniidarad  aa  TOIiog  to  gira  np  oun  T  That  la  an  entirel;  different  thing,  and  if  Ibe 
biter  wai  the  import  of  the  motion.  It  oertaint;  waa  not  eo  pnt  ea  to  be  intelligible."   p.  STS. 

"  Ma;,  the  membera  were  oautioned— ao  we  ma;  interpret  Mr.  CloaTeland'i  language — Ibat 
tbere  wai  to  be  no  debate.  At  an;  rate,  where  waa  the  opportnnit;  giranF  Click  I  urackt 
oraok !  (he  reTerbaratlng  ihnnta  of '  A;e  I'  fall  npon  tba  ear,  aa  if  their  learned  oouaiel  bad 
(eld  tbam  that  the;  moat  not  loie  an  intlanl ;  that  the;  mnit  not  allow  the  thread  of  their  pro- 
■atdlngi  to  be  broken;  that  the;  mnatget  tbrougb  al  allhaiards;  aodibenit  waaproeliimed, 
that  tbe  Aiaeitibl;  had  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Old  Battouwood.  Conld  queitioiia  that  pM 
bind  bb;  bnt  thoia  who  utaall;  TotedF"  p.  ASS. 

]>t  xas  now  hear  CaiKP  JusnoB  Oibboh,  who  in  giving  the  opiDion  of 
the  Court,  alludes  to  the  point  of  implied  asBeut  on  account  of  Bileuoe. 

"Tbe  Tifbial  of  an  appeal  from  Ae  daoIiioD  oftba  Hodentor  would  b«  no  ground  (bt  Um 
Itgradatlou  of  tbe  olBoer,  at  the  call  of  ■  minorilji  nor  could  it  impoce  on  the  mnjoril;  an 
abligBtioD  to  rote  on  a  quettion  pnt  nnofllctall;,  and  oat  of  the  naual  conraa.  To  all  quai< 
tkma  pot  b;  the  eatablilbed  organ,  it  la  the  dul;  of  eTar;  member  to  raapond,  or  he  sonutad 
with  the  greater  number,  baciuie  be  ii  anppoaad  to  hare  aaientad  haforehind  to  the  reiult 
•f  the  prooeai,  pre-ealabliihed  to  aieartain  the  general  will ;  bnt  the  rule  of  implied  tuen^ 
la  eertainlj  inapplieable  to  a  meaann,  whieh,  when  Juatlflabla  eren  b;  extreme  neoeultj, 
fa  aaaealiBU;  rarolalionar;,  and  baaed  on  no  pre-aitablubed  prooaaa  of  eaceiuunmant  what- 

To  appl;  <l  (0  an  eitreme  caae  of  iDorganlo  action,  u  waa  done  bare,  migbt  work  the  degi«- 
dation  of  an;  pretidlng  offlear  in  out  legiilatire  ballt,  b;  tbe  motioo  and  actual  rota  ota 
aiogla  member,  tuatained  b;  tbe  eonatmetlTe  Toiee  of  all  the  real ;  and  though  luoh  an  enter.' 
prise  ma;  Dorar  ba  attempted,  It  aheva  the  danger  of  reiorting  to  a  oonrentiooil  rule,  wbe* 
tba  bod;  la  to  be  reiolied  into  ila  original  elementa,  and  Iti  rules  and  conTentioni  to  ba 
npeneded,  b;  the  Ttry  molion."  p.  501. 

"  Now,  befrire  Iba  paaelie  commlaalonera  oould  be  affeoted  b;  aequleacence  implied  fron 
their  ailaDoa.  it  ought  to  have  appeared  that  the;  were  apprlaad  of  what  waa  going  on ;  but 
It  appears  that  eien  an  allsntlTe  ear-wltneai  waa  onabia  to  nndarataad  what  waa  dune.  The 
whole  aoeae  was  dim  of  unpreeedented  haile,  inaomnob  that  it  li  still  matter  of  donbt  how 
tbe  qneitionB  were  puL"  p.  5>3. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  examination  of  tlte  New  Sofaool  attempt  to 
rerolutioniu  at  law  the  Presbjteriait  Chnrch ;  and  we  think  that  carefiil 
readen  will  gencnlly  admit  that  the  two  characteristics  of  their  defeated 
project  were  DisoBDsa  and  stkataoik. 

It  is  hoped  that  Christian  men  will  never  amin  go  to  law  for  tbe  recovery 
of  eooleBiastioal  rights ;  or  let  themselves  up  ^r  the  majority,  when  actnallr 
in  the  minority;  or  consummate  a  disorderly  separvtioB  with  the  plea  of 
unity ;  or  seek  lo  deprive  a  large  body  of  Christians  of  their  rights  oj  pre- 
tending that  they  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation. 

The  Jury  in  the  Court  Iwlov,  deoeivsd  by  tbe  Charge  of  Judge  Bodgers, 
rendered  a  verdict  for  the  New  School :  bnt  when  tbe  case  was  taken  by 
appeal  to  tbe  Court  above,  Jadee  Rodgers'  positions  were  overruled,  and  a 
new  trial  ordered.  The  New  school,  however,  did  not  Tenture  to  make 
anotber  effort  onder  circumstances  that  would  haTe  inevitably  secured  aa 
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adversie  result.  The  victory  of  the  Old  School  was  decisive.*  The  provi- 
dence, which  estahlished  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  caused  it  to 
expand  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  conservative  and  evangelical 
influences  of  the  Old  Westminster  Confession,  watched  over  it  in  Ume  of 
trouhle  and  defalcation,  and  caused  "  all  things  to  work  together  for  good." 

We  have  written  many  paragraphs  in  this  article  with  great  pain,  but  the 
truth  has  been  our  object,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  its  guidance. 
Our  New  School  brethren,  in  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  controversy,  have 
no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  for  the  more  general  condemnation  of  their 
conduct,  which  a  renewed  examination  of  it  must  necessarily  produce. 

Our  Congregational  brethren,'|'  who  generally  sympathised  with  the  New 


*  Onr  Kew  School  brethren  do  not  seem  to  hare  yet  altogether  abandoned  stratagem. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  aceonnt  of  the  lawsuit,  published  officially  in  Iheir  Almanae 
for  1854,  by  their  "  Tract  PubUoation  Committee:"  <*A  suit  at  law  having  on  this  aocount 
been  instituted,  and  the  cause  given  to  the  jury,  in  March,  1838,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in 
favour  of  the  constitutional  organization ;  but  ^e  exscinding  party,  having  contested  several 
points  of  law  before  the  Court  in  Bank,  succeeded  in  obtaiuiifg  an  order  for  a  new  triaL 
There  the  matter,  for  the  present,  rests."  Dr.  Judd  in  his  history  is  a  little  more  ezplieit. 
He  says :  "  After  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  Bank,  the  constitutional  party  concluded  to 
-withdraw  the  mit"  Neither  the  Almanac  Editor  nor  the  historian  state  the  reason  why  the 
suit  was  not  renewed,  which  is  no  other  than  that  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  Court  in 
Bank,  absolutely  preduded  the  hope  of  gaining  the  case.  Chief  Justice  Gibson's  opinion 
established  the  following  points.  1.  The  Assembly  of  1837  had  a  right  to  repeal  the  Plan 
of  Union.  2.  The  Assembly  had  the  right  to  dissolve  by  a  legislative  act  the  connection  of 
the  New  York  and  Reserve  Synods  wiw  the  Presbyterian  Church.  8.  The  eommisaionefs 
from  the  four  Synods,  thus  separated,  had  no  right  to  apply  for  seats  in  the  next  Assembly. 
4.  The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  did  nothing  but  what  the  rules  required,  and  of 
course  did  not  forfeit  the  chair.  <*  Even  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator  did 
not  lie,"  under  the  circumstances.  6.  Dr.  Patton,  Dr.  Mason,  Mr.  Squier,  and  Dr.  (^leaTe- 
land  were  all  out  of  order.  6.  Dr.  Cleaveland's  movement  was  **  a  measure  of  tnunMendeatal 
power,"  of  "original  organisation,"  and  not  for  the  deposition  of  the  Moderator.  7.  Dr. 
Cleaveland's  motion  was  proposed  not  as  the  measure  of  the  body,  but  as  the  moatnro  of  a 
party,**  8.  The  verdict  was  **  manifestly  against  the  current  of  the  evidence."  9.  The  (Nd 
Bohool  Assembly  was  **  not  guilty  of  the  usurpation  with  which  they  are  charged,"  and  rale 
for  a  new  trial  was  made  *'M8olute."  No  wonder  that  our  New  School  brethren  "  eomdnded 
to  withdraw  the  suit"  WiCh  "  ntne  points  of  the  law,"  and  such  law,  against  them,  the 
"possession"  of  the  Old  School  was  impregnable.  **  There  the  matter  for  the  present  raste," 
and  for  all  time  to  come  I 

t  A  large  proportion  of  the  exscinded  commissionen  were  from  the  Congregational  Pres- 
byteries. A  number  of  the  other  New  School  commissioners  also  belonged  originally  to 
Congregational  churches,  and  some  have  gone  to  Congregational  churches  since  the  division. 

Dr.  Pattoit,  who  made  the  first  attempt  to  interrupt  the  regular  organisation  of  the 
Assembly,  is  now  a  Congregationalist 

Dr.  Clbavklavd,  the  "  aroh-anark,"  is  also  a  Congregationalist 

Dr.  Edward  Bkbchbr,  who  was  somewhat  prominent  in  the  disorder,  is  also  a  Congre- 
gationalist The  part  he  acted  was  that  of  volunteer  messenger,  or  annunciator.  Dr.  KreU 
testifies  that  "  one  person  returned  from  the  door,  and  tihouted  that^the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  meet  in  Mr.  Barnes'  lecture-room  immediately."  Sammd 
P,  Wikon  testifies  that "  after  the  great  mass  of  them  had  reached  the  door,  and  pasted 
through  it,  Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Bbbchbr,  of  Jackson  Seminary,  Illinois,  annonneed  in  a  eery  Umd 
tone,  Siat  the  Assembly  would  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church."  Sinee  that  tamci, 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  has  developed  still  ftirther  his  ideas  of  transmigration. 

Dr.  Ltman  Bbbchjbr,  and  Dr.  NathakibitW.  Taylor,  ^the  latter  a  corresponding  delegate 
ftom  Connectieut)  made  themselves  quite  conspieuens  m  promoting  the  disorder.  Dr. 
Plumer  testifies  that  just  before  Dr.  Cleaveland  got  up,  **  I  saw  a  little  stir,  and  observed 
Dr.  Bbbchbr  and  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  from  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  seated  together,  I  believe  in  the  pew  behind  Dr.  Cleaveland.  They 
Were  moving  their  hands,  and  making  gestures  with  thehr  heads,  and  I  thought  I  beard  the 
words,  **  Go  on,  go  on."  I  am  certain  thev  were  making  gestures,  but  not  positive  that  I 
heard  the  words.  The  gestures  could  not  be  mistaken.'^  These  facts  show  that  onr  Con- 
gregational brethren  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  the  very  last  The  Rev.  Zbbuloii  Crockbr,  Delegate  from  Conneeticnt  in  I8S7,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  ''Catastrophe  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  which  contains  a  large  nwnber  of 
■asubstantiated  statements— made,  however,  with  no  design  at  misrepresentation.    We  think 

*  Cb«e,  p.  105. 
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School  on  aooount  of  their  oonnodioii  with  the  Pkn  of  UnioD,  will  perhaps, 
on  a  calm  review,  conclade  that  their  course  was  not  exactly  the  (me  they 
coald  wish  had  bcKBn  taken. 

We  have  the  most  entire  confidence  that  fall  justice  will  he  awarded  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  true  succession,  and  that  the  New  School 
agitations  in  the  (General  AssemblieS|  and  at  the  civil  tribunals,  will  not 
receive  the  approval  of  posterity. 
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Ttpbs  op  Majtkikd  :  or  Ethnological  Researches,  based  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments, 
Paintings,  Sonlptares,  and  Crania  of  Races,  and  npon  their  Natural,  Geographical,  Philolo* 

S'lcal,  and  Biblical  History ;  iUnstrated  by  seieetions  from  the  inedited  papers  of  Samnel 
eorge  Morton,  M.  D.,  f  late  President  of  the  Aeademy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia) 
and  by  additional  contribtttions  from  Prof.  L.  Agassis,  L.  L.  D.,  W.  Usher,  M.  B.,  and  Pro£ 
H.  8.  Patterson,  M.  D.  By  C.  Nott,  M.  D.  and  George  R.  Gliddon.  Lippincott,  Oramho 
d;  Co. 

This  book  comes  before  the  public  under  a  very  deceptive  title.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  learned  and  elaborate  treatise,  or  a  new  science  which  the 
authors  denominate  Ethnography.  The  great  names  of  Agassiz  and  Dr. 
Morton  are  set  prominently  forth,  as  if  to  give  importance  to  this  new  sci- 
ence, and  win  the  favor  of  the  public.  By  this  adroit  device  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  book  has  been  so  successfully  disguised,  that  more  than  700 
subscribers  were  obtained  before  publication,  among  whom  are  enrolled  the 
names  of  men  high  in  honor,  in  almost  every  department  of  literature  and 
science ;  many  of  whom  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  devout  religious 
character.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  reptitable  publishing  houses  in 
this  or  any  country  has  been  induced  to  bring  out  the  work  in  a  style  highly 
creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  American  press,  and  worthy  of  a  work 
of  the  highest  merit.  For  a  scientific  work  so  expensive,  the  sale  has  been 
quite  unusual,  not  to  say  unprecedented.  It  now  appears  that  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  have  been  induced  by  a  cunning  device  to  aid  a  new 
effort  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion,  to  unsettle  the  faith 
of  the  Christian,  and  to  establish  a  millennium  of  sceptical  science.  The 
absence  of  any  index  or  analysis  whatever,  by  which  to  test  the  book  before 
the  purchase  and  perusal,  is  an  exceedingly  suspicious  omission,  in  a  quarto 
of  788  pages.  Mystery  is  essential  to  the  success  of  imposture.  Poison  to 
be  administered  must  be  carefully  disguised  that  it  may  take  effect  before  its 
character  is  discovered.  Science  and  literature,  as  well  as  medicine,  are  dis- 
graced by  quackery.  Here  are  360  wood  cuts,  and  many  plates,  together 
with  some  1200  notes  and  references  which  serve  all  the  purpose  of  the 
show-bill;  and  testimoniab  that  commend  the  ^'sovereignesf '  remedies  for  the 
ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to. 

it  fortunate  for  the  peaoe  of  the  Preebyterian  Church  that  oar  Congregational  brethren,  who 
differ  oooBldeT»biy.froni  ns  in  their  general  Tiews  of  ohnroh  goTomment,  haye  lately  deter- 
mined  to  aot  independently  of  both  Old  and  New  Sohool  plresbyterians  in  their  ftitnro  ope- 
rations. 
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Now  what  are  the  sabseriben  and  puTobaaera  of  this  book,  wbo  bave  been 
Tictimiied  bj  the  coDoiDg  deyioe  of  Messrs.  Gliddon  &  Nott,  to  learn  from 
their  work?  Why  that  the  Esquimaux  and  Reindeer,  Certm8  Tarandus; 
the  Chinese  and  the  Zak,  Bos  grunniens  ;  the  European  and  the  Auerochs, 
Bos  Vrus  ;  the  Indian  and  the  Bison,  Bos  americanus;  the  Negro  and  the 
Giraffe,  Comeleopardalis,  Giraffa;  the  Hottentot  and  the  Cape  (n,  Bos  Caf- 
ftr  ;  the  Malay  and  the  Ox,  Bos  Amee ;  the  Australian  and  the  Pnck-bill, 
Omithorhynchus  paradoxus ; — that  all  these,  anct  six  other  living  creatures, 
intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  each  class,  actually  do  live  together 
somewhere  within  the  same  zones,  or  on  the  same  continent,  and  therefore 
Agassis  believes,  and  Nott  and  Oliddom  have  no  doubt  of  it,  that  they  are 
different  creations  at  distinct  and  distant  intervals.  God,  in  the  beginning, 
when  he  created  man,  did  not  make  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  the  hce  of  the  earth,-^tbat  is  a  mistake  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  26  ;  but 
be  created  just  eight  Types  of  Mankind,  and  "  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  '*  It  should  be  remem- 
bered," Mr.  Gliddon  says,  page  559,  '^that  when  St.  Paul  stood  upon  Mars 
Hill  and  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens,  his  knowledge  of  nations  and  of 
races  did  not  extend  beyond  that  of  his  hearers ;  and  the  expression  ^  hoA 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  ofmen^  was  certain ly  meant  to  apply  only  to 
those  nations  about  which  he  was  informed ;  that  is  merely  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," Mr.  Gliddon,  no  doubt,  knows  much  better  than  St.  Paul  himself 
did  what  he  really  meant,  and  so  we  are  bound  to  believe  Mr.  Gliddon 
rather  than  St.  Paul.  We  have  been  accustomed,  for  example,  to  regard 
the  Circassian  and  the  Armenian,  who  dwell  together  in  their  respective 
highlands,  so  near  that  from  their  own  mountain  tops  they  might  almost 
call  and  answer  back  to  each  other,  as  really  kindred  tribes  of  a  common 
family  j  but  it  appears  we  have  been  totally  mistaken.  These  are  really 
different  Types  of  Mankind,  having  no  more  affinity  to  each  other  than  Mr. 
Gliddon  has  to  an  ape  or  an  orang  outans. 

The  scientific  doctrine  of  the  book  is  tnat  men  never  change.  Uniformity 
in  the  types  of  man  and  animals  is  a  law  of  nature.  The  white,  the  oopper, 
and  the  dark  skin  never  change,  and  are  therefore  different  creations.  In 
reply  to  this  we  will  venture  to  give  another  law,  simply  to  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  law  to  servo  a  purpose.  The  law  is  this — un^/brmt^ 
and  yet  diversity  is  the  law  of  nature.  This  diversity  is  seen  in  the 
white,  yellow,  and  black,  and  the  uniformity  in  the  permanency  of  these 
colors  when  once  originated.  The  law  of  diversity  gives  us  the  enor- 
mous black  Newfoundlander,  and  the  little  white  lap-dog,  the  dray  borse, 
the  fleet  Arabian,  and  the  Shetland  pony.  But  the  dog  and  the  horse 
are  each  one  genus— one  creation.  The  white  man  and  the  negro  are 
each  one  genus  also,  and  one  creation.  God  in  the  beginning  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations,  and  made  it  a  law  of  his  creation  that  man  and  animals 
should  separate  into  different  species,  and  each  should  perpetuate  his  own 
type,  hence  these  types  of  mankind.  Why  do  not  Messrs.  Gliddon  k  Nott 
give  us  another  quarto  on  the  '*  Types  of  Dogkind  7"  For  all  scientific  pur- 
poses it  would  be  just  as  pertinent,  and  just  as  logical;  but  it  would  fail  to 
accomplish  the  occult  and  yet  evident  design  of  this  book — that  of  discredit- 
ing revealed  religion,  and  casting  contempt  on  the  word  of  God.  ''The  Eth- 
nography" is  but  a  secondary  obj^t  compared  with  this  ignoble  design. 

The  genial  and  philanthropic  spirit  of  these  men  is  manifest  in  the  hopeless 
doom  to  which  they  consign  several  of  their  types  of  mankind.  With  respect 
to  the  American  IndiMiSy  for  eiAmple,  we  learn  tfant  *<it  is  in  Tain  to  talk 
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of  civilisiDg  tbem.  Yott  miglit  as  well  attempt  to  cb&nge  the  Dtiore  of  the 
buSilo.''  p.  69.  The  caae  of  the  negro  is  even  more  bopeless.  After  all  the 
means  of  improTement  which  they  have  enjoyed,  quite  remarlrable  in  them^ 
selves,  that  is,  constant  intereonrse  with  E^pt  <<  during  4000  years,  they 
have  not  made  a  solitary  step  towards  civiHiation-*-neitber  will  tbey,  nor 
can  tbey,  until  tbcir  physical  organisation  beeomes  changed/'  p.  462. 

Again,  we  learn  from  tbis  notable  book  that  150,000  years  ago  the  Mis- 
sissippi '^  laved  tbe  magnificent  cypress  forests  [of  its  alluvial  deposits  about 
New  Orleans]  with  its  turbid  waters,"  and  that  the  human  race  existed  on 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  more  than  57,000  years  ago.  All  this  important 
information  is  derived  from  certain  human  remains  which  were  fbnnd  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundations  of  the  New  Orleans  gas  works.  This  profound  dis- 
covery we  owe  to  the  astute  Br.  Dowler,  adopted  by  Dr.  Nott,  and  consul 
Gliddon.  Verily  nothing  can  equal  the  credulity  of  these  men,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  that  might  seem  to  contradict  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  reference  to  which  their  unbelief  is  equally  reoiarkable.  An  old  bone 
dug  up  from  the  shifting  alluvion  of  New  Orleans  becomes  confirmation  in 
fiivor  of  an  idle  fancy,  stronger  far  than  Holy  Writ. 

Let  the  following  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  respect  entertained  by  Mr. 
Gliddon  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  regard  to  the  account  of  the  creation 
in  the  book  of  Genesis :  '<  Viewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by  the  Most  High, 
its  conceits  would  be  pitiful,  and  its  revelations  false ;  because  telescopic 
astronomy  has  ruined  its  celestial  structure,  physics  have  negatived -its  cos- 
mic organism,  and  geology  has  stultified  the  fabulous  terrestrial  mechanism 
upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based.  How  then  are  its  crude  and  puerile 
hypotheses  about  Human  Creation  to  be  jeceived  V  p.  565.  Tbe  Bible 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  special  object  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  displeasure,  particu- 
larly our  authorisBod  English  edition,  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  He 
devotes  about  160  pages  to  an  examination  of  this  single  chapter.  Resolved, 
as  he  informs  us,  *'  to  pursue  inquiries  into  biblical  questions  once  for  all, 
ittque  ad  necem"  he  advances  to  his  attack  on  Gen.  x.  with  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  in  his  onslaught  upon  the  wind-mill,  and  be 
retires  congratulating  himself  that  he  has  shattered  a  multitude  of ''  anti- 
Scriptural  illusions ;"  gravely  warning  us  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  sup- 
pressed some  200  pages,  the  effect  of  which  we  are  left  to  imagine  if  he  should 
turn  and  open  upon  us  this  terrible  battery. 

Among  the  translators  of  our  version,  47  in  number,  there  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gliddon,  one  Hebrew  scholar,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two 
who  knew  anything  of  the  Hebrew  language,  though  appointed  to  the  task 
from  among  the  most  learned  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  through  several  pages  to  bring  forward  some  of  '*  the  damning 
evidence  producable  that  these  worthies  could  not  construe  a  single  line  of 
the  Hebrew  Text.''  p.  614.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  language  itself  was  then 
just  beginning  to  revive,  and  can  be  said  to  have  been  recovered  only 
within  the  last  century  by  modern  Orientalists,  like  Mr.  G.,  we  presume  he 
would  have  us  believe.  If  by  the  cool  atrocity  of  such  assertions  he  could 
persuade  us  to  abandon  our  Bible  as  contemptible  and  worthless,  Mr.  Glid- 
don would  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  the  chief  end 
of  his  life.  To  effect  this  great  end  he  repeats  the  old  story  of  the  thousands 
of  errors  which  overspread  the  entire  volume,  so  that  nothing  is  reliable ;  in 
answer  to  all  which  we  have  only  to  say  that  this  same  argument  lies  with 
vastly  greater  force  against  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  the  loss 
of  which  Mr.  G.  would  lament,  no  doubts  much  more  than  that  of  his  Bible. 
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Many  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  oonfeflsedly  spnrioas ;  how  many  or 
what  plays  are  genuine  no  one  knows;  and  besides  all  this,  more  than  20,000 
mistakes,  errors  and  interpolations  overlie  the  pages  of  these  plays.  So  that 
this  work,  written  within  250  years  in  our  own  language,  is  now  chargeable 
with  more  errors,  interpolations,  and  various  reading,  than  infidelity  itself 
has  dared  to  urge  against  the  Bible.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  Mr.  G-. 
will  read  his  Shakspeare  with  undiminished  confidence  that  he  is  reading  the 
works  of  the  immortal  dramatist;  and  we,  too,  after  all  his  bluster  about  the 
corrupted  text,  shall  read  the  sacred  page  in  the  same  sweet  assurance  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God,  which  we  had  before  we  read  Mr.  O's.  impotent  and 
infunous  aspersions  of  it  There  it  is,  and  there  it  will  be  forever  in  all  its 
integrity,  and  in  all  the  authority  of  Ood's  own  word  fresh  fallen  from  hea- 
ven. Mr.  G-.  warns  us  that  he  has  800  pages  of  materials  yet  in  reserve 
with  which  to  defame  still  the  Word  of  G^,  if  any  one  should  presume  to 
reply.  ''The  nature  of  this  work  may  elicit  some  hostile  comments;  and 
he  is  the  prudent  soldier  that  keeps  his  powder  dry/'  Mr.  G.,  by  his  vul- 
gar ribaldry  upon  the  sacred  themes  of  holy  writ,  has  put  himself  beyond 
and  beneath  all  respectful  criticism.  His  gasconading  defiance  only  reminds 
us  of  one  of  old,  who,  as  the  fable  goes,  pleased  himself  with  the  terrible 
consternation  ho  should  produce  by  wrapping  himself  in  a  lion's  skin ;  but 
his  long  ears  soon  exposed  his  ridiculous  conceit. 

Mr.  G.  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  awful  sense  and  learn- 
ing. He  has  actually  got  into  Latin,  and  almost  into  Greek,  as  appears  from 
some  touches  of  Greek,  and  frequent  little  scraps  with  which  his  pages  are 
interspersed,  redolent  with  the  latinity  of  the  school-boy.  Then  he  gives  us 
French  and  Italian,  and  even  German,  and  discourses  learnedly  of  Hebrew 
and  kindred  dialects  in  triliterals  and  hUiUrali,  His  references  certainly 
indicate  an  industry  and  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  are  mar- 
shalled and  paraded  for  effect,  and  Mr.  G.  would  doubtless  have  us  understand 
by  them  that  he  is  deeply  versed  in  what  he  calls  *' atxhaeological  pfxi/wulu 
ties"  We  see  in  these  << profundities,"  however,  nothing  more  than  what 
any  literary  charlatan  might  display  after  roving  over  the  world  10  or  20 
years,  zealously  accumulating  authorities  from  public  libraries,  with  such  a 
smattering  of  several  languages  as  even  one  of  his  hopeless  types,  of  the 
'^  African  realm,"  mighty  have  brain  enough  to  acquire  within  this  term  of 
time.  Mr.  G.  is  deep  in  indexes  and  references ;  and  very  truly  says  with 
reference  to  his  learned  authors  that ''  to  extract  l^m  their  works  is  merely 
mechanical,"  requiring  little  knowledge,  and  less  intellect.  He  is  repul- 
sively affected,  and  often  hopelessly  obscure,  and  in  his  epithets  and  phrases, 
coined  from  incongruous  mixtures,  apparently  for  no  purposes  but  to  impress 
his  readers  with  his  amasing  power  of  combining  and  creating  terms  drawn 
from  his  linguisticaZ  profundities.  We  can  form  some  conception  of  ^^thart" 
matargical  ingeauity^^  "  hamiHc  affiliation/'  "  ardiaeological  actualities/' 
and  '<  archaelogical  profundities/'  ''  monumental  evidence  coetaneous  in  regis- 
tration/' "  moyen  age/'  *'  negrophHism/'  "  verdant  lucidity/'  "  cecity/'  and 
''  tachygraph  of  a  hvU's  head,"  This  is  bad  enough,  but  we  are  told,  more- 
over, that  <'  ihise  points  vnll  resile  solely  through  exegetical  analysis  of  the 
document  itself;"  that  the  "  truth  will  resile  to  our  view  through  the  archaeo- 
logical deductions  with  the  force  of  an  Euclidean  demonstration."  Shade  of 
Champollion  what  have  we  here  ?  Is  it  Hieroglyphic,  Punic,  Runic,  Cunic, 
or  Himyaritic  f  Brought  out  in  familiar  IU)man  characters  still  it  fails 
utterly  to  reveal  to  us  its  hidden  meaning.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  find 
ourselves  among  '^  the  biblical  dunces/'  we  '^  snubs  of  universal  humanity," 
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in  that  undeveloped  stage  of  the  reasoning  facnlties  which  has  been  already 
classified  as  "  theological/'  and  so  "behind  the  age,"  in  the  "biblical  pro- 
fundities" of  "  continental  archaeologists,"  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
fathoming  the  profound  absurdities  of  George  R.  Gliddon's  "  palseography.'^ 
We  have  only  brought  together  in  this  simple  sentence  a  few  of  the  select 
epithets  which  Mr.  G.,  with  so  much  decency  and  refinement,  applies  to  the 
theological  professors  and  clergy  of  America.  But  enough  to  reveal  his  real 
character. 

The  mutual  affection  of  these  fellow-labourers  in  their  sacred  cause  is 
wonderful,  surpassing  that  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny.  "  No 
two  men  ever  worked  together  in  the  same  harness  with  more  perfect  har- 
mony of  object." 

*'  Tam  lo'od  him  like  a  vera  brither, 
They  bad  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither.'' 

These  men,  par  nchile  fraJtrnm^  if  they  have  not  been  mellow  as  long  and 
as  lovingly  over  their  cups  as  these  cronies  of  the  Scottish  bard,  have  longer 
and  more  deeply  drunk  of  another  and  fouler  intoxication.  Hence  their 
affectionate  and  extraordinary  harmony. 

Our  readers  must  have  seen  already  that  this  work  "  issues  into  day"  under 
a  sad  misnomer.  It  should  have  been  not "  Types  of  Mankind,"  but  "  Types 
of  Infidelity."  The  latest  and  lowest  types  of  this  deformed  creature, 
^^  nigro  nigrior^*  aire  here  set  forth  to  view,  ghastly  and  hideous  as  the  skulls 
that  overspread  the  pages  of  the  book.  It  will  utterly  fail  to  accomplish 
what  its  authors  so  much  desire,  but  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  do  infinite  harm. 
It  will  make  a  multitude  of  shallow  skeptics,  who,  filled  with  the  conceits  of 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  will  smile  at  the  delusion  of  the  believer,  and 
cast  away  from  themselves  that  sacred  word,  the  entrance  of  which  might  give 
understanding  to  the  simple.  The  approach  of  the  millennium  of  infidel 
ethnography,  which  it  is  intended  to  hasten  on,  Mr.  Gliddon  heralds  forth 
in  the  following  terms,  relating  to  "  such  a  radically  correct  re-4ra'adaiion 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  would  supersede  the  vulgar  version."  "  As 
positi visits  we  lament  not  that  our  brief  span  of  life  wiU  be  measured  long 
before  a  new  English  version  may  be  authorized,  because,  through  the  slow 
but  unerring  laws  of  human  advancement  in  knowledge,  by  the  time  that 
iheologxsts  shall  have  accomplished  their  metaphysical  transition,  and  have 
awakened  to  the  stern  realities  of  the  case,  the  developments  of  the  science 
will  have  rendered  any  new  trandation  altogether  supererogatory  among  the 
educated,  who  are  creating  new  religions  for  themselves."  p.  593.  The 
italics  are  given  by  Mr.  Gliddon. 

The  work  will  doubtless  have  its  day,  and  then  with  its  authors  it  will  sink 
into  deserved  oblivion,  until  the  revelations  of  the  judgment  shall  disclose 
to  them  the  real  character  of  this  "new  religion"  which  the  developments 
of  their  science  are  creating. 

jfVarious  notices  of  new  books  are  necessarily  postponed  until  next 
Bionth.     Ed.'\ 
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SCATTERING  THE  CHURCH. 

LiKi^the  farmer  who  has  but  little  seed  to  sow  in  his  farrowed  fields,  the  charch 
must  scatter  the  word  of  life  by  sending  her  ministers  and  laity  over  large  fields; 
near  enough  to  each  other,  indeed,  that  they  may  enlighten  the  distance  between 
them ;  and  enough  in  each  field  to  render  their  efforts  productive.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  mode  has  been  entered  into,  but  not  practically  carried  out  to  its  full- 
est extent.  Do  mechanics  all  flock  to  one  place?  Their  policy  is  to  move  where 
there  are  no  mechanics,  that  the  hope  of  their  calling  may  be  known  and  felt 
Disciples  are  called  Christians :  should  they  not  in  changing  locations  seek  for 
one  where  there  are  none,  or  only  a  few  disciples,  that  their  high  calling  may 
be  more  known  and  felt?  What  are  the  inquiries  which  they  make  concerning 
the  place  of  residence  to  be  chosen  ?  Will  my  worldly  business  be  more  success- 
ful ?  Is  there  a  flourishing  church  and  a  good  state  of  society?  Should  they  not 
inquire,  Am  I  needed  there  as  a  Christian  ?  Where  is  the  place  in  which  I  can 
do  the  most  good  ?  If  I  can  do  more  good  in  a  destitute  region,  in  a  church  of 
few  members  and  feeble  strength,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  leave  this  flourishing 
church  and  go  to  their  rescue,  sacrificing  worldly  interest  and  comfort  ?  When 
to  do  good,  to  endure  hardness,  instead  of  enjoying  even  good  religious  privileges, 
shall  enter  more  fully  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God,  their  dross  will  be 
purged  away,  a  dead  faith  exploded,  deceived  souls  undeceived,  and  sin  mortally 
wounded.  A  small  addition  of  such  emigrant  Christians  to  scores  of  feeble 
churches  scattered  over  the  land  would  raise  them  to  prosperity  and  permanency. 

It  is  men  that  we  want,  the  laity  as  well  as  ministers.  Heaven  directs,  and 
the  destitute  join  in  the  cry,  "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
labourers  into  the  harvest?"  Send  them  from  the  churches ;  scatter  the  churches 
over  the  world, — Zion's  Advocate, 


LABOUR  AND  WAIT. 

The  man  of  faith  learns  to  wait  as  well  as  to  labour.  He  comprehends  that  it 
is  his  mission  to  sow,  to  plant,  and  to  water.  These  things  done,  he  is  satisfied 
to  wait.  He  knows  that  the  tieirdiness  of  the  seed  to  throw  out  its  shoots  is  not 
always  a  proof  that  its  vitality  is  lost — that  a  moral  harvest  is  often  reaped  a 
long  time  affcer  it  is  sown — frequently  after  its  sower  has  gone  to  his  long  home. 
Therefore,  he  waits  in  hope. 

A  boy  once  shot  an  arrow  in  the  air.  So  lofty  was  its  flight,  he  lost  sight  of 
it  in  the  clouds,  and  failed  to  detect  the  place  of  its  descent.  Long  time  he 
searched  in  vain  around  the  meadow,  and  at  last,  went  home  mourning  the  loss 
of  his  arrow.  Years  passed  away.  The  boy  became  a  man.  After  many  wan- 
derings, he  revisited  tne  haunts  of  his  boyhood.  Walking  around  the  meadow, 
he  gazed  upon  a  venerable  oak,  whose  wide  spreading  branches  had  frequently 
sheltered  him  in  his  boyhood,  from  the  rays  of  the  sultry  sun.  Full  of  old 
memories,  he  stood  until  his  eye  rested  upon  a  feather,  which  protruded  from  a 
hollow  in  the  tree.  He  drew  it  forth,  an§  with  it  the  identical  arrow  which  years 
before  he  mourned  as  lost  I 

And  is  it  not  thus  with  the  efforts  of  God's  children  ?    They  speak  in  the  ears 
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of  sinners,  they  bestow  a  tract,  they  utter  an  exhortation,  or,  if  in  the  ministry, 
preach  a  sermon.  Tbey  strive  to  watch  the  flight  of  their  shaft.  Vain  endea- 
vour 1  They  cannot  track  it,  as  it  enters  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  mind ; 
and  they  too  oflen  foolishly  deem  it  lost  But  it  is  not  so.  It  has  done  its 
work ;  and  either  in  the  future  years  of  time,  or  in  eternity,  that  e£fort,  like  the 
long-lost  arrow,  shall  come  back  to  the  bosom  of  its  owner,  bringing  with  it  a 
blessing— even  the  reward  of  a  duty  faithfully  performed. 


INTERCESSION  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

How  is  it  that  "  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered  V 

When  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us,  it  is  not  by  any  direct  supplication 
from  himself  to  God  the  Father,  on  behalf  of  any  one  mdividual ;  but  it  is  by 
pourine  upon  that  individual  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication.  The  man 
whom  he  prays  for,  is  in  fact^the  organ  of  his  prayer.  The  prayer  passes,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Spirit,  through  him  who  is  the  object  of  it. 

These  eroanings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  cannot  be  uttered,  are  those 
unutterable  desires  wherewith  the  heart  is  charged,  and  which  can  only  find  vent 
in  the  ardent  but  unspeakable  breathings  of  one  who  first  feels  his  need,  and 
longs  to  be  relieved  from  it ;  who  hath  a  strong  and  general  appetency  after 
righteousness,  and  yet  can  only  sigh  it  forth  in  ejaculation  of  intense  earnestness. 
These  are  called  the  groanings  pf  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  it  is  in  fact  he  who 
awakened  them  in  the  spirit  of  man.  When  he  intercedes  for  a  believer,  the 
believer's  own  heart  is  the  channel  through  which  the  intercession  finds  its  way 
to  the  throne  of  grace. — Chalmers, 


LITTLE  CAUSES  AND  GREAT  RESULTS. 

Wi  may,  with  perfect  confidence,  leave  results  with  God.  God  will  complete 
what  he  has  begun.  Not  one  of  his  purposes  can  fail.  Man  sees  but  a  little 
way ;  God  sees  to  the  end.  Examples  already  referred  to  will  illustrate  the 
thought.  Little  did  the  young  Chaldean  adventurer  anticipate  the  illustrious 
race  of  kings  that  should  descend  from  his  loins,  or  his  more  illustrious  spiritual 
seed.  Little  did  he  conceive  that  his  departure  from  Chaldea  was  the  first  link 
of  a  most  brilliant  series  of  events.  Little  conscious  were  the  brethren  of  Joseph, 
when  they  nefariously  sold  their  brother  into  slavery ;  or  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
when  she  drew  the  babe  Moses  from  the  rush  cradle ;  or  the  captors  of  Daniel, 
when  they  forced  him  into  exile,  that  theirs  were  preliminary  steps  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  power  which  has  a^in  and  aeain  revolutionised  the  world,  and 
shall  continue  to  revolutionize  it  till  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord.  Little  did  Columbus  think  of  the  amazing  consequencei 
which  have  resulted  to  mankind  from  his  adventures  ;  or  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 
the  grand  and  truly  astonishing  effects  of  their  zeal,  and  faith,  and  love  of  liberty, 
in  their  consequences  on  the  history  of  mankind ;  or  Faust,  in  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing ;  or  Luther,  in  his  bold  essays  to  reform  a  corrupt  church. 
And  that  little  band  of  Christians  met  in  London,  to  devise  means  of  supplving 
the  poor  in  Wales  with  the  Bible,  were  so  far  from  foreseeing  that  their  aelibe- 
ration  should  result  in  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
which,  with  affiliated  societies  (all  her  own  legitimate  daughters,)  should  so  soon 
enter  on  the  work  of  giving  the  sacred  volume  to  the  entire  world.  And  as  little 
did  Robert  Raikes  thmk  what  an  instrument  for  the  renovation  <tf  the  world  he 
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had  oiTganiied,  when,  having  gathered  aboat  him  a  few  beffsulT  ohilH«i«  ;«  *k 
by-ways  of  London,  he  embodied  the  idea  suggested  by  i^Z^vT.'Z  ^^ 
into  the  form  of  a  Sabbath-school.    A  child^ay  set  {  sto^e  S/^fe 
mightiest  man  cannot  stop.-5ea(i'*  Hand  of  Qt^  in  Hiaio^  ^       ^  ^^ 


"THE  BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS." 

There's  beauty  on  the  summer  leas, 

Among  the  shimmering  grass, 
And  in  the  hazy  autumn  time 

When  whispering  zepliyrs  pass. 

And  everything  is  beautiful 

In  light  of  glancing  leaves, 
And  when  the  hoary  winter  comes 

To  bind  his  shrunken  sheaves. 

But  fairest  is  a  Christian  heart, 

Where  holy  beauty  shines ; 
Where  the  Shekinah. loves  to  dwell, 

And  Sharon's  roses  twines. 

There  gleamed  such  love-light  on  a  brow 

A  few  brief  summers  old. 
And  brighter  grew  its  heavenly  seal 

As  life  waxed  dim  and  cold. 

A  sweet  young  lily,  not  half-blown, 

A  dove  by  Jesus  tended : 
In  rain  the  flower-leaves  folded  up,^ 

The  pure  white  wings  ascended. 

They  watched  them  by  a  fading  hearth, 

Drearilv  strewn  with  ashes, 
Till  the  cloud  vanished  in  a  light 

Sent  from  their  silvery  flashes. 

Those  watchers'  hearts,  summary  thoughts, 
Grew  warm,  though  snow  was  round  them  • 

Those  gleams  of  heaven— like  shining  robes  ' 
Made  glad  the  souls  that  found  them 
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DR.  PLUMER'S  SERMON  BEFORE  THE  ASSEMBLY,  1839.* 

Every  pious  man  ought  to  be  far  more  anxious  to  derive  benefit 
from  afflictions,  than  to  get  rid  of  them.  And  every  ^rise  man  will 
be  more  careful  to  gather  up  "  the  peaceable  fruits"  of  his  chastise- 
ments, than  to  gather  leaves  and  blossoms  to  weave  wreaths  for  his 
brow,  after  he  has  endured  evil  and  come  off  victor.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  enormous  guilt  will  attach  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  if 
Bhe  is  not  greatly  profited  by  her  late  trials.  Some  of  these  benefits 
are  the  following : 

1.  We  can  now,  better  than  ever  before,  understand  a  great  many 
portiom  of  Scripture^  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  We 
have  seen  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  Psalms  in  a  new  light.  Let 
us  search  the  word  of  God  with  this  object  in  view.  Perhaps  a  circle 
of  friends,  met  for  prayer,  never  were  more  impressed  by  any  portion 
of  Scripture,  than  one  lately  was  in  reading  2  Chron.  20th  chapter. 
See  also  2  Chron.  82d  chapter.  Whatever  leads  us  to  understand 
the  word  of  God  is  useful. 

2.  There  has  been  much  more  prayer  than  would  probably  have 
heen  offered  without  these  trials.  That  is  no  small  benefit  which 
drives  God's  saints  to  their  knees.  Jonah  was  asleep  in  the  ship,  but 
he  says  of  himself — "  Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  I  cried,  and  thou  heardest 
me."     We  trust  the  spirit  of  prayer  will  not  soon  be  lost. 

8.  Many  good  people  have  acquired  increased  confidence  in  God 
by  these  afflictions,  (and  if  all  have  not  or  shall  not,  it  will  be  their 
own  fault  and  loss.)     They  have  found  by  experience  that  they  can 

•  William  8.  ?luiiib,  D.  D.,  as  Moderator  of  the  AsFembly  in  1838,  prenclied  the  open- 
ing sermon  in  1839.  The  laic$uit  bod  been  decided  in  fuTour  of  the  Old  School  on  the  8th 
of  Mnyi  1639,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Auembly. — Ed, 
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be  as  happy  and  as  safe  when  haled  before  judges,  as  when  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  in  a  time  of  unbroken  quiet.  God  reigns 
everywhere,  and  whosoever  trusts  iq  him  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

4.  "  The  path  of  duty  i$  the  path  of  safety,"  DanieVs  safety  in 
the  lion's  den,  Paul's  safety  in  carrying  his  cause  to  Rome,  and 
Samuel's  safety  in  reproving  Saul,  were  in  connection  with  their 
walking  in  the  way  in  which  Providence  would  lead  them.  In  like 
manner,  the  church  and  all  her  interests  have  been  perfectly  safe, 
while  for  a  season  the  grasp  of  temporal  power*  seemed  to  be  upon 
her;  and  the  very  court  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  ordered 
her  arrest,  is  the  very  body  that  has  declared  her  innocent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  and  free  from  all  temporal  control  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  her  tenets,  and  in  the  administration  of  her  government. 
And  if  she  shall  be  called  to  meet  yet  greater  trials,  she  has  nothing 
to  fear.     God  will  defend  her. 

5.  We  should  learn  the  great  folly  and  sin  of  exulting  and  vain- 
glorious  boasting.  There  is  no  sin  forbidden  under  more  solemn 
sanctions  or  punished  more  condignly  than  all  ostentatious  boasting. 
Prov.  xxiv.  17,  18 :  "  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let 
not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stumbleth,  lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and 
it  displease  him,  ana  he  turn  away  his  wrath  from  him."  The  greatest 
of  all  victories  is  that  which  one  obtains  over  his  evil  heart.  Prov. 
xvi.  82:  '^  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

6.  ^^All  is  not  lost  that  is  brotight  into  danger.'*  ^^  In  the  mount 
it  shall  be  seen."  "Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  "The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  day."  "  When  things  get  to  the  worst, 
they  begin  to  get  better."  Besides  these  proverbs,  which  are  familiar 
to  all,  the  Jews  had  a  very  striking  one,  often  referred  to  by  old 
writers — "  Oum  lateres  duplieantury  venit  MoseSy'  i.  e.  when  the  bricks 
are  doubled,  then  comes  Moses.  God  will  take  care  of  his  own  inte- 
rests, and  in  nothing  on  earth  has  he  so  great  a  stake  as  in  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  his  church. 

7.  Whoever  risks  anything  for  the  truth  and  cause  of  God  shall  in 
the  end  be  no  loser.  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  Show 
us  a  child  of  God  in  heaven  or  earth,  that  ever  cheerfully  consented 
to  forego  some  present  advantage  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  we  will 
show  you  one  that. has  a  basis  of  perpetual  rejoicing.  "  He  hath  a 
continual  feast." 

8.  God*s  time  is  always  the  best.  Let  us  judge  nothing  before 
the  time.  It  would  indeed  have  saved  Jacob  and  his  eleven  sons 
much  suffering,  at  the  time,  if  Joseph  had  revealed  himself  at  the 
first  visit  of  his  brethren.  But  then  interminable  quarrels,  and  per- 
{/etual  fear,  and  jealousyi  and  hate  would  probably  have  ensued  in 
Jacob's  family.  Joseph  selected  the  wisest  method.  So  our  Lord 
Icnows  what  is  best,  and  "  though  he  cause  grief,  he  will  have  com- 
passion according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies,  for  he  doth  not 
afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 

9.  We  should  also  guard  every  part  of  the  church  with  which  we 
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are  connected  against  grasping  at  what  does  not  belong  to  her^  either 
in  power  or  wealth.  For  a  time  such  efforts  may  seem  to  be  success* 
ful  and  promise  well,  but  sooner  or  later  a  terrible  retribution 
will  come.  Ecc.  v.  8:  ^'If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  violent  perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel 
not  at  the  natter :  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth ; 
and  there  be  higher  than  thej."  Jer.  xvii.  11 :  ^'  As  the  partridge 
sitteth  on  eggs  and  hatcheth  them  not ;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and 
not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his 
end  shall  be  a  fool.'^  The  late  awful  example  of  some,  chiefly  led  on 
by  persons  who  are  strangers  and  foreigners  to  our  communion,  and 
who  repeatedly  refused  to  receive  the  only  funds  to  which  they  had 
any  equitable  claim,  unless  they  could  control  everything,  ought  to 
make  us  ^*  exceedingly  fear  and  quake."  Having,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  on  proper  means,  defeated  so  unworthy  a  design,  let  us  not 
forget  the  solemn  lesson.  Let  us  give  them  all  they  are  in  equity 
entitled  to.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  offer  terms,  gene- 
rally thought  fair  and  generous,  to  their  adversaries,  and  if  they 
declined  the  offer,  and  met  with  a  signal  defeat  in  battle,  the  same 
terms  were  renewed.  This  was  magnanimous.  But  it  was  the  mag- 
nanimity of  heathen  men.  We  are  to  be  governed  by  high  and  holy 
considerations.     Let  us  remember  that  we  are  men  of  God. 

10.  Our  late  trials  have  also  furnished  to  us  all  an  occasion  of  seeing 
Ufhat  was  in  our  hearts.  This  is  a  most  important  result.  This  is 
one  great  end  of  the  trials  sent  on  God's  people*  In  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
81,  we  have  the  following  remarkable  language  respecting  Hezekiah : 
*^  Howbeit  in  the  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of  Baby- 
lon, who  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land ;  God  left  him  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  was  in 
his  heart  J'  Let  us  review  our  whole  conduct  and  learn  what  manner 
of  spirit  we  are  of. 

11.  Our  late  trials  have  also  greatly  strengthened  among  our  peo- 
ple the  love  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  institutions.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  slight  importance  in  our  view.  He  who  loves  not  his  own 
family,  will  not  be  apt  to  love  any  family.  He  who  loves  nojb  his 
own  branch  of  the  church  of  God,  will  not  be  likely  to  love  any 
branch  of  it.  It  has  cost  us  something  of  late  to  be  true  and  sound 
Presbyterians;  and  the  more  it  has  cost  us,  the  more  do  we  love  our 
heritage. 

12.  Our  late  trials  have  led  to  a  clearer  settlement  of  the  question 

of  religious  liberty,  than  has  often  been  attained  in  this  country.     So 

far  as  fundamental  and  statute  law  were  concerned,  we  supposed  the 

question  well  settled.     But  the  judiciary  of  the  country  have  had  the 

question  before  them  in  very  few  forms,  and  when  they  have,  they 

have  generally  given  their  decision  on  some  collateral  question  which 

arose,  avoiding  the  main  question.     But  now  the  limit  between  the 

consciences  of  men  and  the  rights  of  society  seems  to  be  well  defined 

and  rendered  peculiarly  sacred,  and  fear  of  future  collision  seems  to 

be  groundless. 

"Deus  haeo  otia  nobis  fecit'' 
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13.  In  our  late  trials,  we  have  also  had  a  most  wonderful  illustra- 
tion of  the  providence  of  God.  We  do  not  wish  unduly  to  magnify  the 
occurrences  of  our  own  time,  but  we  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  series 
of  events,  not  miraculous,  which  should  establish  and  illustrate  the 
fact,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  Providence,  even  in  mysterious 
dealings,  more  clearly  than  many  things  which  have  of  late  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  us  all.  Verily,  "  He  who  will  observe  the  wonder- 
ful providences  of  God  shall  have  wonderful  providences  of  God  to 
observe."  "  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice."  "The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble/'     "  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all/' 

Let  us  then  humbly  and  diligently  inquire,  wherefore  God  hath 
contended  with  us,  derive  all  the  good  we  can  from  our  past  trials, 
confessing  our  unworthiness,  watching  against  all  future  measures 
which  might  involve  us  in  trouble,  and  never  forget  what  God  hath 
wrought  for  us. 

When  we  review  our  dismal  fears, 
It's  hnrd  to  think  they've  vanished  so;. 

With  God  we  left  our  flowing  tears, 
He  makes  our  joys  like  rivers  flow. 

We  all  have  hoard  what  Ood  did  say, 

He  spake,  and  gave  his  people  peace : 
Bat  let  them  run  no  more  astray, 

Lest  his  returning  wrath  inorease.'^ 

14.  The  church  is  bound  eontintMlly  to  rejoice.  Whoever  else 
may  fall  or  die,  her  Head,  her  Redeemer  liveth.  Whoever  else  may 
change,  her  God  changeth  not.  However  men  may  act,  "  the  cove- 
nant of  this  peace  is  forever  firm.  Julius  C»sar,  m  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  said  to  the  alarmed  master  of  a  vessel,  intending  thus  to  quell 
his  fears,  "  Thy  vessel  carries  Gsesar/'  So  if  the  church,  like  a 
ship,  be  '^tossed  with  tempests,"  Jesus  Christ  says,  '^Fear  not,  it  is 
L"  Pompey  onco  said  to  a  disheartened  soldier  on  the  eve  of  a 
dreadful  battle,  "  For  how  many  do  you  count  me  ?"  implying  that 
himself  was  a  host.  But  Julius  Csasar  and  Pompey  were  worms. 
The  Oaptain  of  our  salvation  is  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God.  Oh  for  deliverance  from 
unbelief,  that  we  might  forever  rejoice  in  him,  who  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come ;  the  almighty  Redeemer  of  his  people.  Let  us  not  forget 
how  we  have  been  taught  that  the  government  is  on  his  shoulders. 

15.  The  church  is  bound  to  engage  in  great  enterprises.  She  may 
do  it  fearlessly.  In  Isaiah  xli.  15,  16,  it  is  said,  *'  Behold,  I  will 
make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth :  thou  shalt 
thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills 
as  chaflT.  Thou  shalt  fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away, 
and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  shalt  glory  in  the  holy  One  of  Israel."  One  of  our  great 
errors  is  that  we  do  not  habitually  devise  liberal  things. 

16.  Trusting  her  covenant  God  and  glorious  Head,  the  church 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  any  coy%binations  against  her.  Let  her  hold 
fast  what  she  has  got.     Whereunto  she  has  already  attained  let  her 
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yield  nothing.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  somewhere  says  that  nothing  bat 
criminal  cowardice  has  ever  lost  any  great  battle  for  the  truth  and 
cause  of  God.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  church  is  in  the  path  of 
duty  one  shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

17.  Let  us  then  hear  the  voice  of  God  saying  to  his  church,  *'Fear 
thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God  ; 
I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  Of  ourselves  we  cannot  be 
too  distrustful.  In  God  we  may  ever  make  our  boast,  and  be  confi- 
dent. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  you  that  we  are  assem- 
bled not  only  under  the  inspection  but  also  under  the  protection  of 
Zion's  Eang.  The  Lord  grant  that  the  banner  of  love  may  wave  over 
this  General  Assembly.  It  now  lacks  but  a  few  days  of  being  fifty 
years  since  this  body  was  first  constituted.  It  first  met  on  the 
twenty-fivBt  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1789.  That  meeting  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Withebspoon,  on  the 
text,  '^  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that 
watereth:  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase;"  a  truth  this  too  often 
forgotten  by  every  branch  of  the  church  of  God.  At  the  opening 
of  that  Assembly  there  were  thirty-two  commissioners  present,  repre- 
senting eleven  Presbyteries.  Notwithstanding  defections  from  our 
body,  and  our  many  sins,  who  can  contemplate  the  present  state  of 
oar  church  compared  with  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  without 
the  most  fervent  gratitude  Y*  A  little  one  has  become  a  thousand, 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation."  Such  mercies  deserve  a  hearty 
and  liberal  thank-offering  from  the  whole  church.     ^'  Hallelujah, 

FOB  THE  LOBD  GOD  OMNIPOTENT  BEIGNETH.'"      AmBN. 


SABBATICAL  VERSES  BY  JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY. 

Joseph  John  Gubney  was  "one  of  the  noblest  works  of  God." 
He  was  more  than  an  "  honest"  man ;  he  was  a  devout  Christian.  His 
religion  was  of  the  most  mature  character.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ 
The  grace  of  his  Master  shone  forth  in  an  ardent  love  to  glorify  him 
daily,  in  edifying  and  saving  the  souls  of  men.  Rarely  has  there 
lived  upon  earth  a  man  of  more  heavenly  temper,  tender  sensibilities, 
free  self-denial,  and  active  philanthropy.  "Visiting  as  a  missionary 
various  portions  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  his  zeal  was  ever  earnest  and  untiring.  The  great  amount 
of  good  accomplished,  under  God,  by  this  devoted  Christian,  will  only 
be  known  in  eternity. 

As  a  theological  and  religious  writer,  Joseph  John  Gnrney  left  his 
mark  on  his  generation.  He  was  «one  of  those  Catholic  men,  like 
Simeon  and  Chalmers,  whose  fame  was  outside  of  his  own  sect,  and 
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pervaded' Ohristendom.  Mr.  Gurney's  religious  opinion?  were  of  an 
evangelical  stamp ;  and  although  imbued  in  minor  particulars  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was,  in  the  main,  strictly 
orthodox,  and  held  firmly  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  revelation. 
His  works  contain  discourses  on  doctrinal,  practical,  and  general  re- 
ligious subjects.  His  volume  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  very 
best  manual  of  its  size  in  existence,  containing  many  interesting 
discussions,  and  magnifying  the  day  of  rest  with  the  solemn  sanctions 
of  revelation.  The  publication  of  the  works  of  Joseph  John  Gumey 
in  a  uniform  series  would  be  an  important  contribution  to  standard 
theological  literature. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  Mr.  Gurney  possessed 
quite  a  poetical  turn.  His  Sabbatical  verses,  published  in  1837  as  a 
farewell  token  to  his  friends  on  leaving  England  to  visit  America, 
display  considerable  talent  in  this  department.  We  propose  to  make 
some  extracts  from  his  unpretending  little  volume.  Although  chiefly 
interesting  on  account  of  its  religious  spirit  and  topics,  it  is  not  de- 
ficient in  easy  versification,  and  graceful  poetical  language.  The 
first  extract  gives  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian,  and  ia 
entitled  "  The  Child  of  the  Lord:' 


THS  CHILD  OF  THE  LORD. 


How  blessed  is  the  child  of  the  Lord, 
When  taught  of  the  Father  to  run, 
When  led  by  the  light  of  his  word, 
And  oheerea  by  the  beams  of  his  sun. 

He  listens  with  fear  and  delight, 
To  hear  what  the  Master  shall  say ; 
He  sleeps  on  his  bosom  all  night, 
And  walks  in  his  love  all  the  day. 

Though  terrors  may  compass  him  round, 
And  wildly  the  tempest  may  blow ; 
He  fears  not ;  the  itock  he  has  found, 
That  rock  he  will  never  forego. 

• 

'Tis  true  that  his  pilgrimage  here 
Is  chequered  with  sorrows  and  fears ; 
'Tis  true  that  the  cross  he  must  bear. 
And  weep  in  this  valley  of  tears : 

But  patience,  submission,  and  love. 
Can  sweeten  the  bitterest  hours ; 
And  hope,  from  the  heaven  above, 
Still  shines,  when  the  hurricane  lowers. 

Temptation,  'tis  true,  will  assail. 
And  trial  without  ai}d  within ; 
And  deeply  his  soul  must  bewail 
^  For  inward  corruption  iui4  sin. 
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But  the  rags  he  once  ooanted  his  own, 
Are  consumed  in  celestial  flame, 
And  a  mantle  is  over  him  thrown, 
Washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  longest  poem  in  the  vdume,  *'  The 
Glory  of  Christ  in  the  new  Creation.'' 

Foreknown  of  God,  before  all  worlds  decreed. 
In  time  to  come,  for  all  mankind  must  bleed, 
A  sinless  Lamb— the  woman's  holy  seed. 

Meanwhile  the  promise  with  the  age  extends, 
Each  rolling  period  some  new  feature  lends, 
To  mark  its  cnaraoter  with  yarious  line> 
Unfold  its  beauty,  and  its  shape  define ; 
Just  as  some  germ  in  nature's  fruitful  field. 
Pregnant  with  forms  well  folded,  well  oonoeal'd, 
Shoots  and  increases  with  reyoWing  days. 
And  part  by  part  the  destined  plant  displays, 
Uplifts  a  stem  obedient  to  the  shower. 
Then  pours  a  hundred  leaves,  then  blooms  a  flower. 

From  Abraham  the  promised  Seed  shall  spring, 
From  Judah's  tribe  the  world  accept  her  king, 
From  Jesse's  root  and  David's  roysl  line. 
Shall  rise,  with  gentle  force,  that  Branch  divine. 
By  Heaven's  own  power  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 
And  Bethlehem's  shade  the  new-bom  Prince  receive ; 
Not  till  yon  temple  on  Moriah's  height, 
Hath  sunk  in  flames — a  second  sprung  to  sight ; 
Nor  till  the  sceptre  of  proud  Judah's  sway. 
With  all  his  laws,  be  trembling  in  decay ; 
The  seventieth  week  that  hallowed  birth  shall  see. 
From  Israel's  hope  renewed,  and  Persia's  kind  decree. 

A  few  verses  from  "  The  Pavilion*^  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
readers,  who  are  fond  of  scriptural  sentiments,  and  who  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  the  Psalmist,  ^'  In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his 
pavilion." 

The  glory  that  here  to  the  worldling  is  given, 

Like  meteors  that  gleam  in  the  dark  vault  of  heaven, 

Is  lost  in  a  moment  to  sight ; 
The  sheen  of  the  jewels,  the  glare  of  the  crown. 
When  the  angel  of  death  mows  the  loft^  one  down, 

Are  quenched  in  the  shadows  of  night. 

There  is  a  pavilion  the  world  cannot  see. 
Of  heavenly  structure,  appointed  for  thee. 

Thou  child  of  affliction  and  fears ; 
Dismayed  as  thou  aft  at  the  si^ht  of  Ihy  sin, 
'Tis  thine  a  compassionate  Saviour  to  win. 

Who  wept,  and  can  pity  thy  tears. 

Though  the  troubler  of  Israel  come  in  like  a  flood 
Thy  pardon  is  sealed  with  Immanuel's  blood) 

Immanuel  calls  thee  his  own; 
He  quiets  the  storm  of  the  penitent  breast, 
And  under  his  shadow  permits  thee  to  rest^ 

Till  he  Wall  thee  away. to  his  throne. 
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How  soft  is  that  shadow,  how  sare  its  defence, 

How  transcendent  its  joys  o'er  the  pleasures  of  sense, 

Like  the  joys  of  the  angels  above  I 
His  table  with  spiritaal  dainties  is  spread. 
The  wine  of  the  Kingdom,  the  heavenly  bread, 

And  his  banner  is  infimitc  lovs. 

The  only  other  extract  which  our  space  allows  ns  to  make,  has  for 
its  sahject  ^^  Martha  and  Mary." 

IfABTHA  AND  MART. 

Active,  intent,  with  friendly  ardour  fraught. 
Each  nerve  responding  to  some  busy  thought, 

The  faithful  MarUta  strives ; 
In  sooth  no  wonder  that  for  such  a  guest. 
She  deems  it  duteous  to  provide  the  best, 

For  in  his  life  she  lives. 

Yes,  in  her  gentle  friend,  her  lowly  Lord, 

She  views,  with  simple  faith,  the  incarnate  Word, 

In  whom  are  all  our  springs; 
Beneath  that  faded  form,  tnat  eye  of  grief, 
The  piercing  vision  of  her  soul's  belief. 

Descries  the  King  of  kings. 

As  Abraham  erst  his  visitants  to  greet, 

And  then  to  choose  and  dress  the  daintiest  meat^ 

With  eager  footsteps  ran : 
Upon  the  mvstio  three,  ho  joyed  to  wait, 
IVhile  Abraham's  Lord  himself  conversed  and  ate. 

Or  seemed  to  eat,  with  man. 

Not  vain  her  labour,  yet  a  better  part 
Another  chose,  who  had  as  warm  a  heart, 

And  faith  as  clear  and  strong  ; 
Close  at  his  feet,  and  level  with  the  dust. 
Adoring  Mary  sat,  in  humble  trust. 

And  looked  and  listened  long. 

The  plaint  that  of  the  work  she  missed  her  share. 
Nor  nelped  to  ply  the  busv  housewife's  care. 

Was  heara,  but  heard  in  vain. 
The  one  thing  needful  was  her  happier  choice, 
To  learn  of  Jesus  and  in  him  r(^oioe. 

And  that  she  must  retain. 

Saviour  of  men,  Immanuel,  hear  our  cry ! 
Give  us  for  Thee  to  live,  in  Thee  to  die, 

0  calm  the  anxious  breast  f 
However  in  thy  cause  we  toil  or  roam, 
Still  at  thy  feet  provide  a  peaceful  home, 

Where  we  may  wait  and  rest. 

These  diversions  of  the  good  man  reflect  the  heautj  of  his  Ohrisr 
tian  character. 

Mr.  Gurnej  possessed  a  strong  mind.  His  benign  conntenanee 
was  irradiated  with  intelligence.     His  Boble  form  and  conrteous 
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manners  gave  a  peculiar  authority  to  his  personal  presence,  which 
the  stranger  and  the  friend  alike  recognized.  In  presenting  to  our 
readers  these  brief  memorials  of  a  good  and  great  man,  we  have  only 
to  remind  them  that  the  verses  are  merely  an  incidental  index  of  his 
modes  of  Christian  thought,  and  that  they  exhibit  the  pleasant  varie- 
tiee  of  his  genial  nature  rather  than  the  depth  of  his  intellect. 


THE  GOOD  DONE  BY  A  TEACHER. 

Thb  Missionary  Herald  for  the  month  of  December,  1853,  an- 
nounces a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Christian  Missions.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  earnest  request,  presented  by  a  chief  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  a  mission  has  been  commenced  on  one  of  that  group  by 
members  of  the  church  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  An  apparently 
trifling  incident  awakened  the  interest  and  desire  which  prompted  his 
appeal.  A  poor  and  friendless  boy,  trained  in  one  of  the  Mission 
Schools  of  Hawaii,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Marquesan  coast.  His 
character  and  conduct  are  not  described,  but  their  excellence  may  be 
inferred  from  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  the  ignorant  and 
idolatrous  savages  among  whom  he  was  thrown.  We  can  imagine 
what  impression  was  produced  by  his  simple  and  sincere  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  by  the  words  of  divine  truth  which  he  remembered 
and  uttered,  by  the  hymns  which  he  either  recited  or  sung,  and  by  the 
exemplary  life  which  he  led.  His  piety  must  have  been  a  novel  sight 
to  these  barbarians.  This  little  stranger,  thus  cast  upon  their  shores, 
brought  with  him  knowledge  and  hopes  and  principles  of  which  they 
'were  destitute.  So  desirable  did  these  appear  that  they  sought  to 
share  them.  They  resolved  to  send  for  a  teacher  to  make  known  to 
them  the  truths  which  so  guided  and  gladdened  the  life  of  the  young 
Hawaiian.  Their  appeal  for  instruction  met  with  a  cheerful  response 
from  the  church  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  missionaries  are  now 
arriving  to  confer  upon  the  Marquesans  the  blessings  which  have  so 
enriched  and  elevated  their  once  heathen  neighbours. 

A  Christian  Mission  thus  traces  its  origin  to  the  faithful  religious 
nurture  of  a  poor  heathen  boy.  A  whole  Christian  nation  may  here- 
after look  with  gratitude  to  the  humble  labours  of  a  devoted  religious 
teacher.  An  event  like  this  shows  us  that  the  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  is  not  limited  to  the  little  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
stands  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  or  week  by  week.  It  reaches  beyond  his 
immediate  pupils  ;  through  their  instrumentality  he  acts  on  all  who 
are  connected  with  them. 

A  teacher  acts  by  one  of  the  most  eflScient  means.  '  Childhood  is 
invested  with  a  winning  influence  and  an  attractive  power.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  does  not  love 
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children.  It  must  be  strangely  hardened,  if  k  is  not  touched  by  their 
gentleness  and  their  simplicity.  May  we  not  perhaps  witness  the 
power  of  childish  words  and  childish  actions  in  the  youthful  Jesus 
sitting  in  the  temple  among  the  doctors,  hearing  and  asking  them 
questions  ?  Perhaps  in  that  circle  which  surrounded  him  were  Nic- 
odemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  and  it  may  be  that  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  youthful  Nazarene  with  the  Jewish  Rabbis  is  traceable 
their  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  artless  utterances 
of  a  child  may  persuade  more  easily  than  the  studied  rhetoric  of  an 
orator.     The  weak  things  of  the  world  often  confound  the  mighty. 

Affection  readily  lends  its  ear  to  childish  speech.  The  teaching 
of  the  school  is  often  repeated  to  willing  hearers  at  home.  The  little 
one  may  receive  from  his  teacher  the  bread  of  life,  and  bear  with  him 
at  least  some  crumbs  or  fragments  of  it  to  those  whose  love  will  not 
Buffer  them  to  refuse  it  from  such  hands.  A  parent  will  listen  to  a 
child  when  he  will  hear  none  else ;  and  in  hearing  the  child  he  hears 
the  teacher,  who  thus  becomes  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  pastor^  a 
true  helper  of  the  ministry. 

The  teacher,  moreover,  thus  acts  by  unsuspected  means.  The 
sceptic,  the  scoffer,  the  worldling,  puts  off  his  well-polished  and  care- 
fully adjusted  armour  in  his  own  house.  He  lays  aside  his  shield 
when  he  deems  that  no  foe  is  nigh.  But  many  a  bow  has  been  drawn 
at  a  venture,  and  sent  its  shaft  through  the  unarmed  heart  of  the  sin- 
ner when  he  apprehended  no  danger  and  sought  for  no  defence. 
Many  a  stout  man  has  been  touched  by  the  prayers  and  the  piety  of 
his  son  or  his  daughter.  Many  a  heart,  guarded  against  all  ap- 
proaches of  a  minister,  or  of  an  adult  Christian,  has  been  sorely 
wounded  by  some  childish  word,  uttered  with  no  intention  to  reprove, 
yet  employed  as  a  two-edged  sword  by  that  Spirit,  who  out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  ordaineth  strength. 

'It  is,  indeed,  with  the  heart  and  the  influences  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, as  it  was  with  the  traveller  in  the  fable,  and  the  successive  at- 
tacks of  the  storm  and  the  sunshine.  The  dreaded  north  wind  only 
made  him  gather  around  him  more  closely  the  protecting  folds  of  his 
mantle  ;  but  the  mild  and  unsuspected  sun  loosened  his  cloak,  and 
accomplished  by  gentle  means  what  its  rougher  ally  had  failed  to  do. 
Childhood  can  often  effect  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  what 
manhood  is  not  enabled  to  perform. 

Such  are  some  of  the  encouragements  and  rewards  of  the  religious 
teacher.  By  comparatively  small  means  he  effects  great  results.  His 
influence  multiplies  itself  in  many  a  circle.  His  voice  awakens  echoes 
in  many  a  home.  He  is  spinning,  it  may  be,  a  slender  cord,  which 
shall  ultimately  bind  many  a  household  to  the  church  and  to  its  God. 
When  the  bridge  which  now  spans  the  abyss  below  our  great  cataract 
wa^  thrown  across  the  gulf,  it  was  not  from  the  first  the  strong  struc- 
ture of  iron  wires  and  cables  and  planks  of  which  it  now  consists.  A 
slender  thread  was  first  stretched  from  bank  to  bank.  That  thread 
drew  after  it  a  larger  and  a  firmer  one  ;  and  that  one  still  larger  and 
firmer^  until  at  last  the  yawning  chasm  was  bridged  over  by  the  strong 
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and  beautiful  structure  which  now  links  together  the  once  sundered 
shores.  Tet  was  it  the  little  thread  which  effected  the  union.  In  like 
manner  the  little  child,  passing  from  his  home  to  the  school,  and  from 
the  school  to  his  home,  may  join  the  two  by  a  common  bond,  and  along 
this  slender  thread  may  ultimately  pass  those  hallowed  influences 
which  shall  make  all  glad.  B.  P.  D. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CHXJRCH  MUSIC. 

[From  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  Scotland.] 

Musio  is  a  much  finer  language  than  words,  which  are  but  rude  conven- 
tional symbols  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  have  no  meaning,  until  they  are 
explained.     The  word  sor-raw  for  example — those  two  syllables  signify  sor- 
row to  one  who  speaks  English — to  a  foreigner  who  does  not  UDderstand  our 
language,  they  signify  nothing  at  all.     But  let  us  sound  on  voice  or  instru- 
ment two  musical  syllables  of  sorrow — let  Handel  tell  in  his  Israel  in  Egypt, 
how  Israel  sighed — sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage-— or  Mendelsohn  in  his 
43d  Psalm,  how  his  soul  is  vexed  and  cast  down — any  one  shall  understand 
that  at  once  to  be  sorrow.     It  is  a  language  deeply  underlying  all  words, 
and  understood  before  words — as  is  obvious  in  children  who  sing  many  little 
bravuras  of  joy,  and  cadences  of  sorrow,  and  recitatives  of  nursery  chivalry, 
and  who  perfectly  understand  mamma's  soft  lullabies,  and  all  the  chanted 
evangel,  of  maternal  love,  long  before  they  can  speak  or  understand  a  single 
word.     It  is  a  language*  man  has  brought  with  him  from  paradise,  and  which 
ia  deeply  imprinted  on  his  heart — while  the  words  are  only  lying  on  his  lips. 
The  latter  is  like  the  coin  of  a  country  which  we  use  in  passing  through  it, 
bat  which  must  be  exchanged  in  crossing  the  boundaries — the  former  is  a 
part  of  our  imperishable  inheritance,  belonging  to  the  ruins  of  what  we  were, 
and  to  the  grander  mystery  of  what  we  shall  be.     It  runs  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotions,  from  the  deepest  Misereres  of  contrition,  to  the 
loftiest  Jubilates  of  praise.     This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  well-known  ode 
by  Collins,  in  which  the  passions,  successively  personified,  touch  the  lyre, 
each  producing  its  own  peculiar  music,  which  deepens  the  emotion,  while  the 
music  is  playing.     Though  the  grace  of  God  changes  the  heart,  it  by  no 
means  changes  the  law  of  reflex  influence ;  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  do 
not  disdain  the  handmaids  of  song,  any  more  than  the  natural  passions  of 
the  heart     But  in  truth,  on  this  matter,  ''  the  children  of  this  world''  have 
ahown  themselves  much  ^^ wiser  than  the  children  of  light:"     for  what 
officer  would  muster  his  troops  to  battle,  to  the  music  of  the  ''  Dead  March" 
in  Saul  ?     Or  what  theatre  manager  would  introduce  a  scene  of  terror  with 
a    frivolous  overture?     But  the  church  thinks  nothing  of  mustering  her 
sacramental  hosts  to  the  doleful  tune  of  Bangor — or  of  chanting  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  or  the  sorrows  of  the  lost,  to  such  frivolous  tunes  as  *'  Peterbor* 
ough" — an  absurdity  only  outdone  by  what  Laing  relates  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Geneva,  where,  at  the  dismissal,  the  organ  plajed  them  out  with 
a  waltz. 

One  thing  in  music  should  especially  be  attended  to,  for  the  ''  edifying" 
of  the  church.     We  refer  to  modulation^  or  the  transition  from  key  to  key. 
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A  chaoge  of  key  (especially  when  a  change  of  time  goes  along  with  it)  is  the 
moat  powerful  instrument  in  the  band  of  a  musician.  It  is  ''  the  lifting  of 
a  curtain,  or  the  OTcrshadowingof  a  cloud — ^the  change  of  a  storm  into  a  calm 
— the  hope  of  life  after  the  sentence  of  death'' — iti  short,  eyery  kind  of 
change  may  be  expressed  by  modulation )  and  God  has  given  this  remarkable 
power  to  music  for  most  important  sacred  ends. 

For  instance,  some  hymns  arc  sorrowful  throughout,  some  joyful  through- 
out. In  this  case  modulation  may  not  be  required ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  hymns  are  sorrowful  at  the.  beginning,  and  joyful  at  the  end.  How 
many  of  Dayid's  psalms  begin  in  deep  sorrow,  and  end  in  exalting  joy.  And 
our  best  gospel  hymns,  that  describe  the  soul's  transitions  out  of  anguish, 
into  peace  and  joy,  belong  to  this  class.  Now,  it  might  be  proper  to  com- 
mence a  hymn  of  this  kind,  iu  a  strain  like  Bangor ;  but  it  would  obviously 
be  improper  to  end  it  in  the  same  strain.  There  ought  to  be  a  SeHah — a 
changing  of  the  music — in  the  course  of  it. 

In  such  songs  of  degrees  as  Psalm  cxxx.,  we  begin  in  the  depths,  and 
climb  to  the  summit.  They  are  songs  of  steps  or  ladders,  by  whicn  the  sool 
climbs  out  of  sorrow  into  joy }  and  having  gained  one  stage  of  joy,  climbs, 
by  them,  to  a  higher  and  a  still  higher :  as  Swiss  mountaineers,  when  they 
have  climbed  up  a  height,  draw  up  the  ladder  behind  them,  and,  by  the  same 
ladder,  climb  up  another  height,  and  another,  to  the  summit.  The  soul,  at 
different  stages  of  the  ascent  to  heaven,  still  uses  the  same  gospel  ladder, 
whose  leading  steps  are  anguish,  repentance,  faith,  peace,  and  joy.  It  is 
obvious  that,  in  singing  such  hymns,  the  music  ought  to  change  as  the  sen- 
timent changes.  It  did  so  in  the  Hebrew  psalmody,  and  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian psalmody,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  provision  for  it  in  our  modem 
system  of  psalm  tunes. 

Suppose  a  hymn,  describing  death  in  one  verse  and  the  resurrection  in  the 
next ;  guilt  in  one,  and  forgiveness  in  the  next )  danger  in  one,  and  deliver- 
ance in  the  next ;  any  one  must  see  that  we  should  not  give  the  same  music 
to  both  verses.  But  our  precentors  have  no  help  for  it — they  must  abide 
by  their  tune,  and  '*  measure  of  two  or  three  staves,  more  or  less,"  as  Wes- 
ley says,  to  the  same  unvarying  strain.  We  could  here  enter  a  grave  charge 
against  the  psalm  tune  (much  though  we  admire  it),  as  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  and  could  easily  show,  that  it  is  far  too  narrow 
in  its  range  for  adaptation  to  many  of  the  Hebrew  psalms,  which  would  re- 
quire something  like  anthems,  or  even  oratorios,  adequately  to  render  them.* 
But  this  is  a  field  of  argument  which  wo  shall  only  indicate,  in  the  hope  that 

^  The  ancient  Hebreir  music,  Arom  it4  very  loo»eneB«,  gave  mnoh  more  permiuioa  to 
tbe  worshipper  to  sing  as  he  ploasod — a  much  broader  margin  on  which  to  introduoe 
eztemporaneoiis  and  volnntary  bursts  than  is  permitted  to  us  now,  since  the  invention  of 
the  organ,  counterpoint,  and  their  offspring,  the  psalm  tune.  While  St  has  gained  unspeak- 
ably in  richness,  grandeur,  and  correctness  (for  the  organ,  through  opening  up  new 
worlds  of  harmony,  has  done  for  music  what  the  telescope  has  done  for  astronomy),  our 
music  has  neoessarily  lost  in  other  respects.  For  there  is  a  mechanical  precision — a  rigid 
military  kind  of  discipline — to  which  all  Toicea  must  submit  in  our  choral  singing,  and 
with  which  the  Hebrew  singer  was  not  hampered.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  tbe  plan 
adopted  in  our  psalm  tune  system,  of  assigning  to  eaoh  sucoessiTe  syllable,  without  any 
regard  to  its  meaning,  a  certain  lengthy  portion  of  sound,  would  scarcely  seem  to  us 
the  6etC  way  of  bringing  out  tbe  sense  of  the  whole,  if  we  had  not  been  trained  to  it  from 
childhood.  Wo  do  by  no  means  object  to  tbe  psalm  tune ;  but  we  ahoold  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  this  is  not  tbe  only  form  of  praise-singing, — not  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly 
not  at  all  appropriate  for  many  of  the  psalms.  This  is  like  putting  now  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles. In  Germany,  where  they  sing  so  welt,  the  church  has  no  psalm  tunes.  The  psalms 
arc  chanted  somewhat  in  the  Hebrew  style  (though  not  so  much  so  as  we  hare  heard  them 
chanted  in  some  Episcopal  churches  nearer  home),  and  then  oacb  hymn  has  ita  own  music 
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the  future  shall  yield  us,  so  soon  as  the  deeper  needs  of  the  Christian  life 
shall  loudly  demand  it,  a  richer  and  more  varied  church  musio.  In  the 
meantime,  we  cannot  recommend  (as  some  would  wish)  the  dropping  from 
pnhlic  worship  of  those  psalms  or  hymns  in  which  the  sentiment  changes ; 
for  this  would  be  to  throw  away  the  most  evangelical  and  most  edifying  of 
them  both  in  hymn-book  and  psalter. 

Praise-singing,  too,  assists  the  preaching.  It  stimulates  mental  effort  and 
moral  resolution.  Lord  Bacon  ''  had  music  played  in  the  room  adjoining  his 
study.''  Milton  ''listened  to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspirations;"  and 
before  Massillon  delivered  those  orations  that  thrilled  the  French  court,  he 
used  to  prepare  himself  by  practising  music.  We  quote  a  higher  instance : 
'<  Bring  me  a  minstrel,''  said  Elisha.  <<  And  while  the  minstrel  played,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.'' 

Which  of  our  ministers  has  not  felt  that  good  singing  before  the  sermon 
helped  the  preaching,  cleared  tho  intellect,  brightened  the  fancy,  strength- 
ened the  memory,  touched  the  heart,  and  threw  the  whole  man  into  a  fitter 
frame  for  the  reception  of  the  diviner  harmonies  ?  Which  of  them,  rather, 
bas  not  felt,  that  bad  singing  before  the  sermon  gave  the  key,  in  which  the 
discourse  was  just  a  succession  of  variations,  out  of  which,  and  above  which, 
it  struggled  to  rise,  and  could  not  ?  Or  that  bad  singing  after  the  sermon 
Bpoiled  Its  effect,  wheu,  having  given  out  some  appropriate  psalm  or  hymn, 
and  expecting  some  fine  old  English  tune,  of  the  Stroudwater  class,  or  still 
fimer  old  Scotch  melody,  like  Martyrs, — up  started  instead,  from  beneath  the 
pulpit,  some  frivolous,  meanioglcss  thing,  constructed  by  some  idle,  drunken 
artizan,  who,  stealing  fragments  from  various  tunes,  patching  them  together 
by  the  help  of  a  violin,  and  inscribing  the  medley  with  the  name  of  his  own 
insignificant  street  or  village,  had  palmed  it  off  upon  the  ignorant  church  as 
a  masterpiece  of  church  psalmody  r 

Praise-singing  also  may  correct  the  jn-eaching  when  it  is  defective  or  erro- 
neous. *'  Give  me  the  making  of  a  people's  songs"  (said  Luther),  ''  and  I 
will  rule  them,  let  them  make  laws  who  will."  The  saying  has  been  at'tri- 
buted  to  our  Fletcher  of  Saltoun ;  but  Luther  did  it  as  well  as  said  it. 
Bich  hymns,  of  intricate  structure,  he  has  so  combined  with  intricate  harmo- 
nies, that  they  cannot  well  be  put  asunder.  To  this  day  those  hymns  are 
sung  in  many  places,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  their  music.  And  some- 
times one  may  hear  error  preached  from  a  German  pulpit,  when  it  shall  im- 
mediately be  contradicted  oy  the  hymn-singing  from  the  church  or  choir  I 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Arian  heresy  was  spreading,  the  ''  choirs 
refused"  to  alter  their  orthodox  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &o., 
and  so  the  choral  music  presented  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  heresy. 
The  grand  opponents  of  the  early  church  psalmody,  and  especially  of  the 
hymns,  were  the  heretics  of  those  times.  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  deity,  organized  a  keen  opposition  to  Christian 
hymns  on  the  ground  that  they  were  merely  human  compositions ;  but  when 
one  remembers  the  words  of  the  Roman  Pliny,  that  the  Chrbtians  <'  sang 
hymns  to  Christ  as  God,"  one  sees  further  into  the  reason  of  Paul's  dislike 
to  hymns.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  psalmody  thus  rising  up  for  the  de- 
fence and  vindication  of  the  outraged  truth,  like  a  Deborah  in  Israel !  In  his 
**  Wesley  and  Methodism,"  Isaac  Taylor  writes, — "  It  was  by  his  saored 

(Chorale) ;  or,  if  the  melodj  of  one  be  borrowed  to  another,  it  carries  with  it  as  its  name, 
the  first  words  of  the  hymn  to  whioh  it  properly  beloogs,  and  hence  no  rulgar  names,  like 
**  Stilt,"  ''  Coupar- Angus,"  **  Vauzhal  1/'  mingle  with  the  worship.  What,  pray,  hare  names 
like  these  to  do  with  David's  psalms,  or  our  hymns  either  ? 
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lyre,  Btill  more  than  as  a  preacher,  that  he  (Charles  Wesley)  tamed  tke 
radeness  of  untaught  minds,  and  gained  a  listcoing  ear  for  the  harmonies  of 

heaven,  and  of  earth  too,  among  such Thus  it  was  that,  richly 

gifted  as  he  was  with  graces,  genius,  and  talents,  he  drew  souls,  thousands 
of  souls,  in  his  wake,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  he  so  drew  them  onward 
from  earth  to  heaven,  by  the  charm  of  sacred  verse.''  From  the  rude  min- 
ing population  of  Cornwall,  Methodism  had  snatched  its  thousands,  and  its 
chapels  speckled  the  landscape  on  the  dreary  hill  sides.  T^ose  chapels  were, 
for  the  most  part,  well  filled  on  Sunday ;  "  the  officiating  minister  was  a 
local  preacher  of  the  district ;  and  meagre,  too  often,  was  then  the  preach- 
er's part  of  the  service !  The  sermon  was  indeed  a  heavy  trial  of  patience 
and  candour  to  the  casual  visitor ;  the  prayer  was  ii  much  heavier  triaL 
But  at  the  worst,  the  soul  of  Charles  Wesley,  lofty,  tender,  pure,  intense, 
was  there  present — ^present  in  the  hymn ;  and,  like  a  summer's  shower  in  a 
time  of  drought,  was  this  hymn  sung  on  such  occasions  and  in  such  places.'' 

Other  and  important  arguments  for  psalmody  (with  comments,  by  the  way, 
upon  our  excellent  hymn-book)  we  must  here  lay  aside,  for  fear  of  enlarging 
this  article  unduly.  Our  purpose  is  in  some  measure  gained  if  we  have 
served  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject.  And  let  us  bring  this  paper  to  a 
close,  by  touching  a  chord  which  we  have  struck  before  in  pleading  for 
praise-singing  for  the  glory  of  God ;  let  us  beseech  our  readers  to  throw 
tbeir  hearts  into  the  movement  for  the  revival  and  reform  of  church  psalm- 
ody, which  seems  in  these  days  to  have  at  last  begun.  We  say  their  hearts^ 
for  the  rarest  beauty  of  outward  forms  can  never  compensate  for  want  of 
heart.  We  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  mere  outward  beauty  is  of  no  account 
even  in  God's  sight.  If  we  did,  every  flower  that  blossoms  on  the  earth, 
and  every  star  that  sparkles  in  the  sky,  might  seem  to  refute  our  argument. 
We  cannot  believe  that  beauty  and  deformity  arc  all  the  same  thing  in  God's 
sight.  If  by  his  Spirit  he  renews  our  hearts,  by  his  Spirit  also  he  has 
garnished  the  heavens.  If  he  has  gifted  us  with  a  love  of  the  true  and  the 
great,  he  has  gifted  us  likewise  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful ;  and  we  feel 
certain  that  the  beautiful  in  art  is  sister  to  the  good  and  the  true  in  religion. 
He  who  has  dressed  the  rainbow  in  many-coloured  vesture,  and  clothed  the 
lily  in  white  raiment,  to  preach  his  promise  in  the  heavens  and  his  providence 
on  earth,  does  not  overlook  the  beautiful  in  worship.  His  Hebrew  altars  had 
their  ornamental  <<horns;"  those  that  sung  his  praises  were  charged  to  doit 
<<  skilfully."  Other  things  being  equal,  the  most  beautiful  worship  shall 
always  be  the  best ;  and  if,  without  danger  to  the  heart  of  worship,  we  can 
afford  to  beautify  its  face,  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  if  we  do  anything  else. 

But  all  the  while  let  us  carefully  remember  that  poetr}-,  music,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ornamental  arts,  apart  from  religion,  are  useless  for  all  good 
purposes,  and  when  placed  in  opposition  to  it,  are  toorse  than  useless — are 
charged  with  unspeakable  mischief  and  danger.  Syrens  can  sing  as  well  as 
seraphim,  and  visions  of  beauty  lure  the  soul  to  shipwreck,  as  well  as  beckon 
it  to  the  haven  of  rest.  *^  The  age  of  the  Kenaissccncc,  when  everything 
was  modelled  by  taste,  was  a  dark  and  fearful  era.  The  exquisitely  inlaid 
dagger  did  its  work  of  death,  and  the  cup  chased  by  the  hand  of  Cellini 
himself  held  not  only  tho  spiced  wine,  but  the  poisoned  draught."  Nor 
shall  we  much  wonder  at  this,  if  we  remember  whence  the  fine  arts  (as  well, 
indeed,  the  useful  as  the  ornamental,)  had  their  origin.  They  sprung  from 
the  ungodly  house  of  Cain.  The  first  poet  was  tiiat  bloody  and  dissolute 
Lamcch,  who  apostrophizes  his  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  in  Gen.  iv.2S 
— the  oldest  specimen  of  verse  extent.     The  first  musician  who  ''handled 
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the  harp  and  organ''  was  the  base*bom  son  of  this  poljgamist  by  the  one 
mother^  and  the  first  '^  artificer  in  brass  and  iron''  was  his  ofispring  by  the 
other.  So  the  fine  arts  came  forth  upon  society  through  the  gates  of  shame 
and  murder^  and  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  if  they  have  been  mostly  in 
league  with  the  ^'devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,"  ever  since. 

We  remember,  too,  that  false  worship  has  bowed  gracefully  in  Oreek  and 
Roman  temples,  supported  on  either  hand  by  her  handmaids.  Poetry  and 
Music,  while  the  true  worship  was  hiding  its  rude  and  mangled  form  in  the 
by-lanes  and  the  catacombs.  We  remember,  too,  that  the  one  has  often 
knelt,  amid  all  the  luxuries  of  deyotion,  in  the  superb  Oothic  cathedral, 
where,  '^  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,  the  pealing  anthem 
swelled  the  note  of  praise,"  while  the  other  has  fled  with  its  homely  simpli- 
city to  the  Vaudois'  forest-sanctuary,  the  Puritan's  conventicle,  and  the  Cove- 
nanter's mooreland  cave.  We  know,  moreover,  that  "  even  the  doves"  are 
scourged  out  of  the  temple  when  Jesus  comes  to  cleanse  it,  ^'  since"  (as  has 
been  finely  said  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  '<  if  the  heart  bo  withdrawn  from  God, 
it  matters  little  whether  this  be  done  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  roses  or  a  pack 
of  cards."  We  know  also  that  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  without  that 
charity  which  is  the  soul  of  sacred  song,  are  nothing  better  than  a  sounding 
brass,  or  tinkling  cymbal  ^  and  knowing  and  remembering  these  things,  we 
should  never  think  of  wasting  our  reader's  time,  or  our  own,  with  pleading 
in  behalf  of  poetry  and  music  for  their  own  sakes  only. 

No  3  reader ;  and  before  arguing  with  you  at  all  on  the  subject,  we  should 
like  to  press  the  previous  question.  Is  your  heart  in  the  matter — ^are  you 
one  who  can  praise  God  ?  '<  The  dead  cannot  praise  God."  None  but  the 
"  living,"  those  that  are  spiritually  alive,  can  do  that.  '^  They  that  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  Only  the  redeemed  are  able  to  sing  the  '^  new 
song."  Your  most  beautiful  praises  without  spiritual  life  beneath  them, 
are  like  those  flowered  and  golden  dresses  in  which  skeletons  were  robed,  to 
sit  at  old  Egyptian  feasts.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  deliberate  mockery 
than  that  of  hiring  in  bands  of  persons,  with  good  voices,  and  with  bad  or 
doubtful  characters,  to  conduct,  or  to  perform,  the  '^service  of  song." 
Should  choirs  be  employed  (and  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  they  should),  the  communion  of  the  choir  should 
certainly  be  as  pure  at  least  as  that  of  the  church  itself.  The  choristers 
should  all,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  belong  to  the  holy  priesthood.  No  vocal 
gift  should  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  Chris- 
tian character.  Let  this  rule  bo  attended  to,  and  a  well-appointed  choir 
shall  be  a  blessing.  Let  it  be  disregarded,  and  there  shall  be  a  lurking  dis- 
cord at  the  heart  of  your  choir,  that  shall  contradict  your  finest  vocal  har- 
monies, and  that  shall  probably,  ere  long,  swell  up  in  ansry  dissonances, 
split  it  asunder,  and  scatter  the  wreck  through  the  churcn.  The  sooner 
perhaps  the  better,  for  such  an  ill-assorted  company  is  a  mockery  to  God, 
and  to  the  congregation  a  scandal  and  a  curse. 

But  the  like  mockery  is  attempted,  though  in  a  less  obtrusive  form,  when-  ^ 
ever  any  wicked  man  afiects  to  sing  God's  praises.  The  miserable  street- 
stroller,  singing  merry  serenades  at  midnight,  in  darkness  and  rain,  trilling 
her  light  songs  from  a  heavy  heart,  is  not  a  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  this. 
The  man  should  think  of  it !  Docs  he  mean  to  sing  the  songs  of  a  king- 
dom that  he  will  not  enter  ? — the  glories  of  a  Saviour  that  he  is  still  reject- 
ing ? — the  praises  of  a  God  that  is  "  angry  with  him  every  day  ?"*  The 
naaoy  we  say,  should  think  of  this.  The  most  ofleusive  of  all  discords  lies 
beneath  his  song — the  discord  betwixt  the  heart  and  the  hymn ;  and  it  may 

*  See  Binney'e  Senrioe  of  Soog,  p.  55. 
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break  oat  at  any  time  like  an  earthquake,  and  shatter  all  his  mnuc  to  pieces. 
He  sings,  *<  I  love  the  Lord/'  and  it  is  not  true,  for  he  does  not  love  the 
Lord.  He  sings,  **  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  mj  Lord/'  and  it  is  a  false- 
hood, for  he  denies  Christ  before  men.  He  sings, ''  God  took  me  from  a  fear- 
ful pit/'  and  it  is  a  lie, 'for  he  is  not  yet  saved.  Does  the  man  suppose  that 
God  shall  be  pleased  with  such  a  worship  of  lies  ?  Does  he  imagine  that 
any  beauties  of  poetry  and  music  shall  veil  such  hideous  mocking  discoid 
from  the  Heart-searcher  ?  Let  him  think  of  it,  we  say,  before  singing  any 
more,  or  before  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  help  the  trembling  ark  of  psalm- 
ody. What  has  Ae  to  do  as  yet  with  taking  God's  praises  into  his  lips  f  It 
is  his  to  come  praying,  with  tears,  for  pardon,  and  the  new  heart — to  enter 
by  the  gate  whose  pillars  are  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  Temple  of  Praise,  for  none  but  those  who  aio 
washed  in  the  ''  fountain  of  blood/'  and  clothed  in  the  white  raiment,  are 
the  white-robed  priesthood  that  stand  in  the  courts  of  oar  God's  hoose  sing- 
ing praises. 


THE  IRON  GATE. 

BT  T.   HSMPSTSAD. 


Hard  by  that  awful  line  where  the  immortal 
And  unseen  world  crowds  on  the  world  of  eight. 

Almighty  hands  have  reared  an  iron  portal, 
Beneath  the  o'erleaning  shadows  or  the  night. 

Far  down  the  spreadines  of  a  gloomy  valley 
Darklv  i)  stands,  in  hoary  strength,  alone ; 

While  throueh  its  jaws  the  souls  of  mortals  sally 
Forth  on  the  ocean  of  the  dread  unknown. 

The  pathway  down  that  gloomy  vale  is  fearful, 
A  pall-like  darkness  broods  for  ever  there ; 

And  sad  farewells,  and  moans,  and  sobbing  tearful. 
With  funeral  murmurs  load  the  dying  air. 

All,  as  they  tread  that  dusky  valley,  tremble  ; 

A  shudder  smites  each  heart,  a  mighty  fear ; 
As  the  green  earth  glides  from  them,  none  dissemble 

The  wrong  that  stained  the  inmost  being  here. 

As  down  that  silent  vale  they  hurry,  fearing, 
Where  midnight  shadows  crowd  the  doleful  way. 

Sudden,  that  gate  its  mighty  front  uprearin^ 
Shoots  through  the  parting  soul  a  bleak  dismay. 

Each  aspect  of  that  darksome  gate  is  dismal, 
And  to  the  shivering  spirit  seems  to  say. 

The  untried  realm  beyond  it  is  abysmal. 
Where  an  eternal  night  engulfs  the  day. 

Dreadful  to  view,  a  thousand  phantoms  hover 
Around  its  jaws,  and  glare  with  hollow  eye; 

A  ghastly  mould  and  lethal  dow-drops  cover 
Its  mighty  bars,  and  drip  incessantly. 
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From  o'er  the  lintel  grim  all  sad  and  pi  amy, 

A  raven  pall  floats  down  in  sallen  waves ; 
Its  fltfal  rustle  on  the  dark  is  gloomy — 

A  stagnant  breeze  pours  round  the  smell  of  grayes. 

Upon  the  front  a  naked  death's-head  gleaming, 
With  horrid  stare  distorts  the  dampsome  gloom ; 

The  very  silence  has  a  death-bell's  seeming, 
And  breathes  an  audible  whisper  of  the  tomb. 

A  cypress  \ik  that  awful  silence  towering, 
llirows  itk  cold  shadow  down  o'er  gate  and  pall ; 

The  air  with  gloom,  the  sky  with  tempest  lowering, 
Shed  down  a  horror  and  a  woe  on  all. 

Ah  me  I  as  to  that  eate  .the  soul  draws  nearer, 
Her  lips  grow  pale  and  breathe  their  piteous  moan ; 

The  gloom  hangs  more  intense,  the  shadow  drearer^- 
Through  that  grim  portal  she  must  pass  alone  1 

An  unseen  Hand  throws  the  dark  door  asunder ; 

£nters  the  soul ;  earth  with  her  blood  and  crime. 
Her  smiles,  her  griefs,  her  flowers,  and  battle-thunder^ 

Keels  backward,  crumbling  in  the  grave  of  time. 

But  when  that  mighty  door  behind  it  closes. 
And  the  rapt  spirit  treads  the  world  unseen. 

Full  on  the  ^aze,  in  glorious  light  reposes 
Of  heaven  s  calm  hills  the  everlasting  green ! 

In  glad  surprise  back  on  that  closed  portal. 
One  glance  is  thrown  by  the  enfranchised  soul — 

The  gloom  is  gone  I  and  light  and  bloom  immortal 
O'er  its  stern  bars  in  wavy  splendor  roll. 

Then,  God's  great  joy  along  her  bosom  flowing, 
Dried  the  last  tear,  and  said  the  last  farewell, 

The  soul  no  more  shall  grieve  nor  tremble,  knowing 
That  it  is  heaven  where  she  is  gone  to  dwell. 


BELLARMINE'S  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  MARKS  OP  THE 

CHURCH. 

AGREEMENT  IN  DOCTRINE  WITH  THE  PRIMITIVB  CHURCH;  AND,  THE  UNION 
or  THE  MEMBERS  AMONG  THEMSELVES  AND  WITH  THE  HEAD. 

"  Sexta  nota  est  eonspiratio  in  dootrina  cum  Beoleala  Antiqaa." — Bellab.  de  Noti*  I!e~ 
eleticB,  lib.  \v,  cap.  9. 

«  Septima  nofca  est  nnio  membromm,  inter  Be  et  oum  capite." — ^Bellar.  de  NotU  EceU" 
•us,  lib.  It.  oap.  10. 

Wb  are  obliged  by  onr  limited  space  to  condense  the  examination 
of  the  marks  which  Bellarmine  has  adduced  in  support  of  the  Papacy, 
and  we  therefore  propo.se  in  this  paper  to  examine  the  9ixth  and  Bev* 
enth  as  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts. 
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VI.  We  do  not  object  to  the  sixth*  as  a  mark  of  the  true  church; 
and  so  far  from  dreading  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Reformed  churches 
to  such  a  proof,  we  are  confident,  that  the  Cardinal  has  here  ventured 
incautiously  on  ground,  where  he  and  his  cause  can  easily  be  vanquished. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  church,  to  as- 
certain the  doctrines  which  were  then  taught  and  held,  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  they  agree  or  not  with  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
professed  by  any  body  of  men  claiming  to  be  the  true  church ;  then 
the  infallibility  and  supremacy  of  every  church  must  be  set  aside  un- 
til the   examination  is  concluded,  and  the  subject  in  controversy  is 
settled.     Neither  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  any  other  body,  can  put 
forward  a  claim  to  be  a  true  church  on  the  principle  of  this  mark, 
until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  party  urging  the  claim  does  actually 
teach  the  apostolic  doctrines,  and  ncme  other.     It  will  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  mark,  to  show  that  a  church  professes  in  her 
symbols  some,  or  many  of  the  apostolic  doctrines,  and  then  has  super- 
added others  in  process  of  time,  some  of  which  are  antagonistic  in  na- 
ture to,  and  utterly  destructive  of,  the  tenets  which  the  earlier  apostolic 
and  scriptural  church  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  others  are 
merely  of  man's  devising,  and  imposed  by  human  authority.     It  must 
be  shown  that  the  apostolic  and  scriptural  principles  of  the  first  age, 
and  these  alone,  are  recognized  in  the  church.     Now  until  this  point 
is  settled,  it  cannot  be  made  apparent  which  is  the  true  church.     That 
one  must  be  found  out,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  primitive 
church,  and  until  this  is  done,  no  party  can  consistently  urge  the  pos- 
session either  of  infallibility,  supremacy,  or  exclusive  powers.     Infal- 
libility cannot  belong  to  a  church  which  has  erred  from  the  truth,  or 
has  foisted  corruptions  into  the  dogmata  of  the  church ;  and  therefore 
the  Church  of  Rome  must  lay  aside  her  great  and  vaunting  claims, 
and  condescend  to  enter  the  lists  with  her  opponents  to  show  that  the 
Tridentine  doctrines  and  the  articles  added  by  Pope  Pius  are  really 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God.     This  investigation  can  only  be  con- 
ducted by  the  exercise  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  and  the  use  of  such 
means  as  the  great  Head  of  the  church  has  given  us  to  ascertain  the 
truth.     Seeing  that  no  man  in  any  church  is  now  inspired,  or  commis- 
sioned by  special  authority  from  God,  to  dictate  to  others,  we  are 
therefore  left  to  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers  and  to  the  use 
of  means — or  in  other  words,  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Reformed 
churches  must   determine  this  question  by  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment. 

Again,  as  the  question  in  dispute  is  one  which  can  only  be  settled, 
by  showing  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  that  church  which  now 
claims  to  be  a  true  church  are  in  accordance  with  the  mind  and  will 

*  This  murk  of  Bellarmine'a  is  identical  with  the  fourth  mark  of  the  oharcta,  giren  in  the 
Oateohism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  there  denominated  Apo^tolieity.  **  The  true  chnreh  is 
also  known  from  her  origin,  which  she  derives  under  the  law  of  grace  from  the  apostles : 
for  her  doctrines  are  neither  novel  nor  of  recent  origin,  but  were  delivered  of  old  bj  the 
apostles  and  disseminated  throughout  the  world."  (The  Cat  of  the  Cooneil  of  Trent,  p. 
100.    BalUmore,  1S33.) 
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of  God,  as  originally  given  to  the  church,  there  can  be  no  appeal  per- 
mitted to  any  traditionary  Bentiments  or  authorities,  which  may  be 
certified  either  by  the  Romish  or  an  antagonistic  claimant  to  have  come 
down  as  a  rule  from  apostolic  times.     Such  traditions  can  have  no 
weight  until  the  character  and  claims  of  the  church  which  possesses 
them  is  determined.     For  example,  Romish  traditions  have  no  weight, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  receive  the  certificate  of  that  church,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  to  ofi*er  any  such  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  true  and  scriptural 
church.     If  such  traditions  have  no  weight,  except  the  weight  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  gives  them,  then  it  would  be  the  climax  of  ab- 
surdity and  insolence  in  that  church,  while  her  position  and  claims  are 
in  dispute,  to  ofier  any  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  to  prove  that 
her  system  was  accordant  with  primitive  times.     We  are  therefore 
shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  making  our  appeal  to  the  inspired  volume, 
and  to  it  alone.     It  is  only  in  Revelation  that  we  can  find  the  will  of 
God  made  known  to  the  church,  and  therefore  a  reference  to  this 
eixth  mark  by  Bellarmine,  compels  him  and  all  the  advocates  of  the 
Papacy  to  cast  aside  tradition,  to  suspend  all  claims  to  the  possession 
of  infallibility  or  apostolic  powers,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
creeds  of  the  Romish  church  and  the  word  of  God  are  coincident  in 
doctrine.    It  will  be  entirely  useless  either  to  decry  the  word  of  God, 
as  unable  to  settle  any  controverted  question,  and  as  speaking  with 
authority  only,  when  it  is  interpreted  by  the  true  church.    The  ques- 
tion in  dispute  is.  What  church  is  the  true  church  ?  And  evidently  the 
Roman  church  has  no  more  right  to  fix  her  own  meaning  on  any  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  give  it  in  evidence  on  her  own  behalf,  than  any 
other  church  possesses  a  similar  liberty.     It  will  be  equally  useless  to 
depreciate  the  solidity  of  men's  minds,  and  to  strive  to  set  aside  the 
use  of  reason  in  determining  religious  questions,  because  that  men 
have  differed  on  all  such  subjects.     The  appeal  of  the  Cardinal  in 
this  mark  involves  such  an  examination,  and  he  and  his  church  must 
bear  the  consequences.     It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ex- 
amination must  extend  to  every  particular  doctrine  in  the  respective 
symbols.     The  controversy  is  not  ended  by  showing  that  the  Romish 
church  has  some  of  the  tenets  in  her  standards  which  are  found  in 
the  word  of  God.     The  whole  circle  of  doctrine  must  be  traversed, 
vbich  i»  contained  in  the  standards  of  the  churches  engaged  in  such 
an  investigation,  and  every  tenet  must  thus  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
the  word  of  God. 

To  enter  minutely  into  such  an  investigation  would  require  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  would  fill  many 
volumes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  on  such  a  pro- 
tracted examination.  A  few  brief  hints  on  some  of  the  leading 
points  in  controversy  will  enable  us  to  show  the  character  and  inevi- 
table results  of  the  controversy. 

1.  And  j/^9£,  as  to  Romish  supremacy.  Let  us  bring  the  claim,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  where  can  any  support  be  discovered  for  this 
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dogma  ?  It  is  utterly  in  vain  to  search  the  Gospels,  or  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  any  passage  which  recognizes  such  a  headship  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  two  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which,  if  any  such  dignity  had  ever  been  conferred  on  the 
Roman  church,  we  might  expect  to  find  an  allusion  to  its  existence. 
We  mean  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the  epistles  of  Peter; 
the  former  addressed  to  the  church  which  claims  a  lordship  over  all 
the  professed  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  others,  which  are  of  a 
general  character,  and  written  by  an  apostle  who  is  declared  by  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome  to  have  been  the  first  Pope.  Neither  in 
the  epistle  of  Paul  are  the  believers  at  Rome  apprised  of  the  pre-em- 
inence which  is  now  sought  for  the  chair  of  Peter,  nor  in  the  epistles 
of  Peter  are  the  brethren  in  other  regions  admonished  of  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

The '  supremacy  of  Rome  must  therefore  be  set  aside  utitil  it  is 
shown  from  the  oracles  of  God,  that  the  great  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church  invested  the  Roman  bishops  with  such  lordly  power.  This 
can  never  be  shown ;  and  as  supremacy  is  a  claim  which  the  modern 
church  insists  on,  it  follows  that  on  this  point  there  is  a  disagreement 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  primitive  church.  There  is 
no  use  in  pointing  to  the  decree  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  or  to  the 
decision  of  the  fourth  general  Council  at  Chalcedon,  or  to  the  appeals 
relative  to  the  African  churches  about  the  year  418,  when  Pope  Zosi- 
mus  was  found  to  urge  an  authority  which  rested  on  a  forged  ecclesi- 
astical canon.  The  reference  to  these,  or  subsequent  claims  or  enact- 
ments, can  prove  nothing,  except  that  ambition  was  developing  itself 
in  the  church,  and  that  the  efibrts  which  were  made  to  secure  power 
by  Rome  were  resisted ;  while  the  mark  under  consideration  involves 
an  appeal  not  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  but  the  apostolic  age,  and 
to  the  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  word  of  God. 

2.  The  next  most  peculiar  doctrine  of  Rome  is  that  of  transub- 
Btantiation.  That  the  monstrous  dogmas  which  are  contained  in  the 
mass,  and  in  the  Romish  tenets  of  the  eucharist  generally,  were  not 
knowui  and  consequently  not  taught  in  the  apostolic  times,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  accumulated  testimonies  from  Romish  authorities. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  rely  on  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  alone, 
which  may  be  given  by  the  Reformed  theologians.  Yalentia,*  Cosa- 
nus,t  many  of  the  schoolmen  and  others,  such  as  Scotus,  Durandus,| 
&c.,  acknowledge  that  transubstantiation  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church.  Besides,  the  difficulties  which  agitated  the  church 
at  the  time  when  it  was  about  being  adopted  by  various  parties,  and 
proclaimed  as  an  article  of  faith,  are  well  known.  Every  historian 
who  is  conversant  with  the  times  of  Beretigarius,  and  the  incident  of 
his  recantation ;  of  the  interference  of  three  popes  and  five  synods ; 
will  be  fully  competent  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
doctrine  came  ultimately  to  be  received  in  Europe,  and  finally  to  be 
sanctioned  at  Trent.     To  appeal  to  any  part  of  the  word  of  God  to 

»  De  Transub.  lib.  U.  cap.  7.    f  Bxercit  lib.  yI.  Ser.  40.    X  ^^^  ^  Johan.  Mi^or. 
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sbow  that  the  Christians  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  believed  that  in 
holding  the  sacramental  bread  in  their  hands,  they  were  holding  tho 
body  of  a  man,  together  with  his  blood  and  soul,  all  united  to  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  would  be  worse  than  childish.  To  attempt  to 
show  from  Scripture  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  believe  that 
Christ's  work  of  atonement  and  redemption  was  not  a  finished  work, 
but  that  it  required  to  be  repeated  and  continued  from  age  to  age, 
woald  be  preposterous.  To  prove  any  of  these  doctrines  recourse 
must  be  had,  not  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  means  of  a  later  age, 
when  the  use  of  Scripture  was  less  understood,  and  church  authority 
came  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 

8.  As  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  although  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  declared  this  to  be  exactly  seven,  and  made  it  an  article 
of  faith  to  be  believed,  we  are  confident  that  no  man  who  has  ever 
read  history  intelligently  will  afSrm  that  this  number  was  determined 
by  the  primitive  church,  seeing  that  for  many  centuries  after  the, 
days  of  the  apostles  no  author  can  be  found  who  makes  mention  of 
any  such  number ;  and  even  Bellarmine  himself  thinks  it  unreasona- 
ble that  we  *^  should  require  them  to  show  this  either  in  the  Scripture 
or  the  Fathers."* 

In  the  same  way  we  may  take  up  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  have  been  added  to  or  substituted  for  those 
which  are  really  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  were  received  by  the 
primitive  and  reformed  churches,  and  show  even  on  Romish  testi- 
monies that  they  are  novelties,  and  consequently  on  all  these  points 
Rome  has  erred  and  fallen  from  the  faith.  As  to  auricular  confes- 
sioUy  we  can  appeal  to  Peter  Lombard  to  show  that  it  not  only  was 
not  Scriptural,  but  that  in  his  day  even  it  was  not  acknowledged  as 
a  goodly  custom  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  church.  (Lomb.  Sent.  lib. 
iv.  dist.  17.)  As  to  purgatory^  we  have  Alphonsus  k  Castro,  con- 
fessing, that  ^'  there  is  almost  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
writers,"  (Alphons.  de  Cas.  contra  Hceres.  lib.  viii.,  p.  115) ;  while 
in  the  same  page  he  admits,  concerning  ir^ulgencesy  that  *'they  were 
received  very  late  into  the  church,"  in  which  view  he  is  more  than 
countenanced  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  says,  *^  There  is  no  authority 
of  Scripture,  or  of  any  fathers,  Greek  or  Latin,  that  bring  them  to 
our  knowledge."  (Cajet.  Opusc.  c.  15.) 

We  need  not  advert  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images,  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or  the  other  points  of 
doctrine  or  papal  practice  in  which  that  church  is  different  from  the 
Reformed.  To  show  that  the  Papacy  is  the  Apostacy,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  siocth 
mark  of  Bellarmine,  to  contrast  her  doctrines  with  what  is  written  in 
the  Word.  In  such  an  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  where  Rome 
differs  from  the  Reformed  churches  she  differs  from  the  Scriptures, 
thus  establishing  the  apostolical  character  of  the  churches  which  she 
condemns,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  displaying  the  proof  of  her 

•  "  Nod  debere  ad  venarios  petere  Qt  ostendamns  in  Scriptaris  ant  Patrlbas  nomen  sep* 
tonarii  numeri  tacra  meDioram." — ^Bellas,  de  Effect  Saeram.  lib.  iL  cap.  21. 
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own  antagonism  to  the  oracles  of  God.  Our  readers  can  easily  ela- 
borate this  argument  for  themselvea.  We  hasten  to  notice  the  seventh 
mark  of  the  Cardinal. 

YII.  Bellarmine  observes  that  the  church  is  called  in  Scripture 
'^  one  body,  one  spouse,  one  sheepfold.''  But  he  who  would  infer 
from  this,  that  mere  unity  is  a  proper  mark  of  the  true  church,  should 
ascertain  that  the  head  and  the  members  are  nowhere  united  but 
in  the  body  of  Christ.  The  world,  however,  is  well  persuaded  that 
bare  unity  is  a  characteristic  of  societies  which  are  vastly  different  in 
nature  and  design — that  of  itself  it  infers  neither  good  nor  evil,  and 
may  be  predicated  of  a  well-assorted  body  of  heretics,  who  are  united 
with  each  other  and  with  their  leader,  as  well  as  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord.  To  argue  then  that  union  of  members  with  each  other  and 
with  their  head  is  a  proper  mark  of  the  true  church,  is  about  aa  wise 
as  to  conclude,  that  because  a  body  of  soldiers  are  united  in  discipline, 
and  are  seen  marching  together  in  regular  order  after  their  leader, 
they  are  therefore  going  to  Washington  ! 

The  Cardinal  does  not,  however,  leave  the  matter  in  this  indefinite 
state.  He  insinuates  into  his  description  of  what  he  means  by  unity 
that  which  will  serve  his  purpose,  seeing  that  his  object  is  not  so 
much  to  ascertain  what  is  that  unity  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
true  church,  as  to  describe  a  unity  which  can  only  be  predicated  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  tells  us  that  the  head  with  which  the  members 
of  the  church  are  united  is  the  pope ;  and  as  to  their  union  among 
themselves,  he  proves  that  all  Romanists  must  needs  agree  among 
themselves,  ^*  since  they  all  submit  their  own  sense  to  the  sense  of 
one  and  the  same  chief  pastor,  guiding  the  church  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  with  the  advice  of  other  pastors :"  so  that  we  now  perceive  his 
meaning  to  be,^that  union  in  the  true  church,  is  ^^  a  union  among  all 
its  members  to  receive  and  believe  what  is  imposed  and  taught  by  the 
pope  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  Ro- 
man See." 

In  relation  to  this  position  we  observe  generally,  that  an  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  mark  will  make  sad  havoc  with  the  definitions 
and  arguments  of  the  Cardinal  and  all  his  abettors,  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  their  ground  on  this  point.  Where  in  Scripture  is  such  a 
headship  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  asserted,  and  by  what  passages  of 
God's  word  is  such  union  of  the  members  of  the  church  with  each 
other  and  the  pope  of  Rome  as  their  head  enjoined  ?  If  it  be  that 
this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  it  must  be  found  in  the 
first  age,  and  sustained  by  apostolic  authority.  Where,  then,  we  ask, 
can  the  Scripture  warrant  for  it  be  found  ? 

A  full  examination  of  the  mark  now  under  consideration,  would 
involve  an  exposition  of  the  following  heads,  viz  : 

I.  That  the  unity  which  is  here  described  is  no  true  mark  of  the 
church. 

II.  That  even  if  it  were,  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  possess 
it;  and 

III.  That  unity  which  is  really  a  mark  of  the  truo  church  is  pos^ 
sessed  by  the  Reformed  churches,  and  not  by  the  Church  of  Rome* 
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1.  And  first,  as  concerning  nnion  with  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the 
church;  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  pretence  which  has  neither  Scripturey 
reason,  nor  antiquity  on  its  side ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  all 
against  it.  No  proof  has  been  adduced,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
from  Scripture  to  sustain  this  claim,  nor  can  any  such  be  found  ? 
That  the  pope  should  be  the  centre  of  Christian  unity,  the  head  of  tho 
church,  and  that  union  with  hint  and  submission  to  him  should  be  es- 
sential to  the  right  constitution  of  the  church,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  allusion  to  any  of  these  subjects  in  Scripture  is  altogether  un^ 
accountable  ;  or  rather,  the  very  silence  of  the  word  of  God  on  the 
subject  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  show  that  the  apostles  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  constitution.  This  is  the  more  convincing,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  frequently  and  plainly  mention  another 
head  of  the  church,  to  which  all  the  members  are  to  be  united,  viz : 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church, 
which  is  his  body  ;  believers  are  one  body  in  Christ ;  he  is  the  head, 
even  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body  is  fitly  joined  together ;  he 
is  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  saviour  of  the  body  ;  he  is  the  head 
o(  the  bodi/^  the  church,  (Eph.  i.  20 — 23  ;  Rom.  xii.  4,  5 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  12,  27;  Eph.  iv.  16,  28;  Col.  i.  18.) 

When,  then,  the  Scriptures  so  frequently  point  us  to  this  head  and 
to  none  other,  and  when  the  church  is  said  to  be  a  body  and  to  have 
this  head,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  but  that  as  the  figures 
of  the  word  of  God  are  all  natural,  and  as  men  have  but  one  head, 
BO  the  church  has  really  but  the  one  heady  Christ  ;  and  that  all  who 
would  provide  the  church  with  another  head  is  guilty  of  sin,  and  may 
as  well  provide  another  body  as  another  head.  When  the  apostle 
Paul  enumerates  the  gifts  which  Christ  bestowed  on  his  church, 
(Eph.  iv,  11,  12.  &c.,)  he  never  mentions  this  one,  of  papal  headship 
and  fraternity  in  papal  communion,  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
needful  to  be  known  to  set  the  church  right  at  the  beginning,  had 
the  headship  of  the  pope  ever  had  an  existence  at  all.  Nay,  on  the 
other  hand,  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Corinthian  church,  reasons  ex- 
pressly against  any  such  lordship  or  sovereignty  in  the  chufch.  He 
rebukes  that  spirit  which  led  one  to  say,  "  I  am  of  Paul,"  and  an- 
other to  say,  "I  am  of  Cephas,"  plainly  showing  that  to  acknowledge 
headship  in  any  mortal  man  is  so  far  to  dethrone  Christ,  the  only 
king  and  head  of  the  church. 

In  reason  there  is  no  ground  for  the  claim.  '  Why  should  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  any  more  than  a  bishop  in  Jerusalem,  bo  the  head 
of  the  church  ?  How  could  such  headship  be  maintained  if  inspira- 
tion were  not  guaranteed  to  the  possessor  ?  The  decisions  of  weak 
men  and  wise  men,  of  corrupt  men  and  others  of  integrity,  would 
speedily  become  apparent  in  their  opposition  and  confusion,  and  thus 
injury  instead  of  good  would  result  to  the  church.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  speculation  ;  it  is  an  actual  description  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  Papacy,  continuing  from  age  to 
age,  and  increasing  until  the  corruptions  and  abominations  of  the  pa- 
pal court  have  become  a  by-word  in  the  nations. 
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Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  this  headship  in  antiquity.  The 
early  centuries  of  the  church  knew  nothing  of  such  claim.  It  is  true 
that,  Rome  being  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  bishops  of  the  capital 
soon  began  to  assume  to  themselves  a  dignity  commensurate  with  the 
civil  rank  of  their  city.  The  same  took  place  at  Carthage,  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  elsewhere ;  but  all  such  attempts  at  dominion  by  the 
pastors  of  Christ's  flock  were  resisted,  &nd  so  long  as  there  was  healthful 
vigour  in  the  church  the  usurpation  did  not  succeed^  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  primitive  fathers  knew  no  greater  necessity  of  the  churches 
being  united  to  the  Romish  rather  than  to  any  other  orthodox  bishop. 
Had  we  room  to  introduce  our  historical  proofs  they  lie  before  us  in 
abundance.  Oyprian  and  Firmilian,  for  instance,  reprehended  Pope 
Stephen  of  Rome,  plainly  telling  him,  that  in  excommunicating  them 
he  had  only  cut  himself  off  from  them.  That  the  institution  of 
Christ  should  have  tied  all  the  churches  and  congregations  of  the 
world  in  every  age  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  their  centre,  while  no 
means  had  been  adopted  to  preserve  that  head  and  centre  sound  in 
the  faith,  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have  surrendered 
their  reason  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  convince 
them  so  to  believe.  That  popes  were  heretics,  unbelievers  and  immo- 
ral ;  that  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  Christian  truth,  and  des- 
titute of  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  is  undeniable.  How 
then  could  a  pure,  living  Christian  church  exist  and  derive  a  health- 
ful influence  by  virtue  of  connection  with  such  a  head  ? 

2.  But  secondly,  the  union  which  Bellarmine  affirms  to  exist  among 
the  members  of  the  Romish  church,  is  no  true  mark  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  He  describes  it  as  a  ''  thinking  the  same  concerning  all 
doctrines  of  faith."  Now  admitting  this,  it  is  no  more  than  any  body 
may  profess  as  well  as  the  true  church.  Surely  the  members  of  every 
church  are  thus  far  united,  in  that  they  all  profess  the  faith  of  their 
denomination.  On  other  points  they  may  differ;  and  even  from 
time  to  time  some  of  them  may  come  to  reject  the  tenets  of  their 
own  sect,  and  they  leave  it  or  are  excluded.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
members  of  the  Roman  church.  Now,  if  agreement  with  each  other 
were  a  mark  of  the  true  church,  every  sect  in  which  there  was  har- 
mony would  so  far  be  a  true  church.  But  the  point  obviously  is  not, 
whether  men  agree  among  themselves,  but  whether  they  all  hold  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  are  right  in  their  views  of  divine  things. 
XJnio)!  in  a  false  system  is  confederacy  in  error,  iand  the  more  firmly 
they  are  banded  together  in  such  belief,  the  more  firmly  do  they  op- 
pose the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

B]it  further,  as  there  may  be  union  out  of  the  church,  so  there  may 
be  differences  in  the  church,,  and  yet  the  church  may  remain  a  true 
church.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  us  that  there  were  differ- 
ences, and  very  serious  ones  in  the  primitive  churches,  and  yet  they 
were  true  churches  all  the  while.  To  be  members  of  the  true  church 
it  is  only  needful,  so  far  as  union  is  concerned,  that  all  admit  and 
believe  the  things  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  laid  down  for  the 
church  to  receive.     This  is  the  true  unity  of  the  faith ;  and  if  men 
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or  churches  will  add  to  this,  and  insist  on  constraining  Christians  to 
believe  their  additions,  the  tyrants  become  the  real  sectaries,  while 
those  who  reject  these  impositions,  are  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ. 

II.  Provided  the  unity  which  Bellarmine  advocates  were  a  mark  of 
the  church,  then  Rome  has  it  not. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Cardinal  or  any  Romish  doctor  to  show  thai 
for  many  ages  there  has  been  a  true  pope.  By  their  own  confession^ 
simony,  violent  intrusion,  heresy,  infidelity,  atheism,  &c.,  destroy  the 
succession.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  therefore  no  legitimate  head 
of  the  church,  and  the  taint  has  extended  down  from  the  head 
through  the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  lower  orders  to  all  the 
membership.  It  has  aifected  all  the  sacraments,  atid  absolutions, 
and  performances,  thus  destroying  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
church.  During  at  least  twenty-five  schisms  in  the  church,  some  of 
them  of  fifty  years'  continuance,  with  two  and  three  popes  at  a  time, 
each  with  their  cardinals  and  followers,  it  is  obvious  that  such  confu- 
sion must  have  been  introduced,  that  all  such  unity  as  Bellarmine 
describes,  could  have  had  no  existence,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
safe  and  orderly  union  of  the  members  with  a  rightly  constituted  head. 

But  the  Church  of  Rome  wants  the  second  branch  of  unity,  viz.,  that 
union  of  the  members  with  each  other  which  Bellarmine  asserts,  whether 
we  refer  to  agreement  in  doctrine  or  such  security  as  shall  prevent 
a  falling  away  from  their  system  or  creed.  She  has  not  the  former,  for 
there  never  has  been  in  the  world,  any  sect  or  body  of  men  among  . 
whom  greater  difference  in  matters  of  faith  has  existed.  We  have 
pope  against  pope,  bishop  against  bishop,  council  against  council, 
the  faith  of  one  age  opposed  to  the  faith  of  another  age,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  metaphysical  and  theological  parties  continually  aris- 
ing to  oppose  one  another.  It  need  not  be  pretended  that  it  was 
not  on  matters  of  faith  that  these  differences  existed.  The  Thomists, 
the  Scotists  and  the  Occamists,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  thd 
Jansenists  and  Molinists,  &c.,  disputed  on  the  very  essentials  of  the 
Christian  system ;  while  Bellarmine  and  his  Romish  adversaries  are 
at  war  as  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church — a  ques- 
tion which  never  has  and  never  can  be  determined,  except  by  a  new 
revelation  from  God. 

Then  again,  as  to  that  unity  which  would  preserve  the  members 
from  falling  away,  the  less  that  Bellarmine  says  on  that  subject  the 
better.  There  may  be  a  departure  from  a  church  that  is  evil,  pro- 
vided it  be  from  truth  into  error;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  departure 
from  error  and  slavery  to  light  and  freedom,  is  not  a  lapsing  into 
heresy,  but  a  rising  into  light  and  liberty.  When  Rome  was  a  true 
church,  many  of  her  members  fell  into  heresy,  and  in  future  ages 
when  Rome  became  corrupt,  there  were  many  who,*  by  the  grace  of 
God,  left  her  communion  and  came  out  into  the  liberty  and  blessed- 
ness with  which  Christ  endows  his  people.  In  neither  case  had  Rome 
any  power  to  restrain  them. 

III.  On  the  third  point  we  observe,  that  the  reformed  churches 
possess  a  Scriptural  unity,  such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  can  lay  oo 
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claim  to.  Among  other  elements,  the  following,  which  we  merely 
note,  will  be  found  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  church  unity.  Our 
readers  can  enlarge  the  heads,  which  we  merely  suggest  for  medi- 
tation. 

1.  There  is  the  unity  of  acknowledging  "one  head,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,*'  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  Christian  unity. 

2.  There  is  the  nnity  of  professing  the  common  faith  ^^  once  de- 
liyered  to  the  saints,*'  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
creeds  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  Confessions  of  the  leading  reformed  Christian  churches. 

5.  There  is  the  unity  of  sacraments  in  the  church — ^holding  the  num- 
ber which  Christ  gave  and  rejecting  all  others.  We  have  *'  one  bap- 
tism," in  which  is  exhibited  the  duties,  privileges  and  obligations  of 
the  new  covenant ;  while  in  reference  to  the  other  sacrament,  we  can 
eay  that  "  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are 
all  partakers  of  that  one  bread ;"  and  of  believers  also  in  all  the  re- 
formed churches,  it  may  be  affirmed,  '^  We  are  all  made  to  drink  into 
one  Spirit." 

4.  There  is  a  unity  of  obedience  to  all  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
Christ,  excluding  those  of  human  addition,  and  recognizing  those 
which  the  Head  of  the  church  has  enjoined.  Let  the  Romish  doc- 
tor show  from  God's  word  any  law  of  Christ's  commanding,  and  the 
reformed  churches  will  all  admit  and  bow  to  the  authority. 

6.  There  is  the  unity  of  brotherhood,  by  which  the  members  of  the 
churches  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren  in  Christ ;  of  which  in 
Bible,  Sabbath-school,  Missionary  and  benevolent  institutions  there  is 
a  delightful  exhibition ;  while  in  their  respective  communions  they 
are  severally  edified. 

6.  There  is  a  unity  of  government  and  discipline,  in  so  far  as  the 
sole  headship  of  Christ  over  the  church  is  to  be  admitted,  and  no 
laws  or  rules  of  human  devising  to  be  tolerated  in  the  house  of  God. 

7.  And  there  is  a  unity  of  experience  among  the  members  of  the 
reformed  churches,  in  which  they  mutually  learn  that  under  the  word 
and  ordinances  they  are  convinced  of  sin,  led  to  Christ,  sustained,  and 
washed,  and  purified  by  him,  made  holy,  kept  from  falling  by  his 
power,  and  enabled  to  hope  and  struggle  together  unto  the  glory  of 
the  inheritance.  They  thus  have  the  same  views  of  God,  the  Medi- 
ator, the  Sanctifier,  their  common  nature,  the  work  done  for  them  by 
die  Saviour,  and  the  work  to  be  wrought  in  them,  and  of  the  way  by 
vhich,  through  weakness  and  trials,  they  are  to  be  brought  to  the  joys 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

On  these  and  other  points  which  obviously  present  themselves, 
the  members  of  the  reformed  churches  possess  a  close  union  with 
each  other,  notwithstanding  apparent  external  division,  while  they  are 
thus  united  to  their  unseen  and  glorified  Head. 

Such  union  is  scriptural  and  spiritual.  Such  union  is  alone  the 
union  that  cannot  be  dissolved  ;  and  it  is  only  where  such  exists  that 
immortal  souls  are  in  communion  with  Christ,  preparatory  to  their 
final  and  full  glorification.  W.  B. 
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MORAL  INABILITY. 
No.  IIL 

In  our  former  papers  on  this  subject,  we  adduced  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
as  to  man's  moral  estate,  and  by  lengthened  quotations  front  creeds  and  con- 
fessions we  displayed  the  harmony  which  prevailed  among  the  Reformers  on  this 
doctrine.  In  expounding  the  principles  of  those  passages  which  we  adduced 
from  the  word  of  Ood,  it  was  shown  that  our  moral  nature  is  described  as  being 
altogether  diseased ;  and  thence  we  found,  in  connection  with  the  structure  of 
our  mental  faculties,  a  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  our  inability  is  merely 
seated  in  the  will.  We  examined  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between 
naiural  and  moral  inability,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Beecher,  and  such  supporters  of  this  theory.  In 
passing,  we  noticed  the  position  of  Dr.  Duffield,  that  moral  depravity  can  alone 
legitimately  and  intelligibly  be  predicated  of  actions  ;  and  briefly  adverted  to 
the  theory  which,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  among  certain  would- 
be-expounders  of  ethics,  has  obtained  an  undeserved  popularity,  vis :  that  ahility 
IB  the  ground  and  meamire  of  obligation. 

We  were  compelled  to  notice  these  subjects  with  much  brevity,  merely  hinting 
at  the  line  of  argument  which  might  be  adopted  in  a  full  and  formal  refutation  ; 
nor  did  we  venture  into  any  detailed  exhibition  of  the  results  which  flow  either 
to  theology  in  the  first  place,  or  to  morals  in  the  next  place,  by  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  from  these  erroneous  systems.  That  the  error  of  a  faulty  metaphys- 
ics, entering  into  and  contaminating  the  ethical  code,  must  necessarily  result  in 
Ticious  practice,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  solemnly  impressed  on  the 
mind,  especially  on  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  our  colleges  and  pulpits,  are 
called  to  expound  and  uphold  the  truths  of  Qod's  word. 

We  may  take,  as  an  illustratioif,  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  and 
nnust  necessarily  follow  from  a  very  common  use  of  the  theory,  that  obligation 
and  the  possession  of  moral  ability  are  reciprocal.  Let  it  be  affirmed  that  man's 
nature  is  a  ruin,  and  that  his  powers  have  suffered  by  the  fall ;  let  this  truth  be 
stated  to  a  theorist  who  holds  the  principle  we  have  just  enunciated,  and  no 
sooner  is  such  a  person  reminded  of  duty,  than  he  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
bis  principles  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  question,  as  to  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  moral  agent  accountable,  and  renders  the  condemnation  of  the 
disobedient  just.  The  impression  will  vary  in  intensity  on  different  minds. 
With  one  class  it  will  be  uttered  as  the  plea  of  infidelity,  demanding  a  freedom 
from  accountability  altogether,  and  pleading  an  exemption  from  retributive 
judgment,  because  of  original  weakness,  either  inherited  or  communicated  in 
creation.  "  I  am  what  I  was  made,"  is  the  language  of  the  sceptic ;  "  and  with 
this  depraved  nature  and  temptations  abounding,  there  is  such  an  adaptation  of 
the  condition  within  to  the  seductions  from  without,  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
resist.  I  have  not  fair  play,  and  therefore  I  deserve  no  condemnation  from  the 
hand  of  justice."  To  this  reasoning  of  the  infidel  is  it  not  sufficient  reply,  to 
refer  him  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  to  his  own  conscience  ?  His  conscious- 
ness testifies  that  he  sins  freely  and  wilfullv  as  a  moral  agent,  and  his  con^ 
Bcience,  notwithstanding  all  the  deluding  efforts  of  a  false  theory,  registers 
the  sentence  of  his  just  condemnation.  Now  another  class,  who  are  not  willing 
to  go  so  far,  are  yet  under  the  baleful  influence  of  the  theory  in  question.  They 
are  constrained  to  take  a  moderate  view  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  they 
judge  that  man  deserves  a  large  measure  of  indulgence  because  of  his  weakness. 
They  will  consider  the  sins  and  crimes  of  man  as  deserving  pity  rather  than 
censure,  and  compassion  instead  of  blame.  Such  a  state  of  moral  feeling  is 
likely  to  be  the  parent  of  indifference  as  to  the  authority  of  Qod  over  us,  and  of 
carelessness  as  to  the  discharge  of  our  relative  duties  to  the  members  of  society. 
It  arises  from  perverted  notions  as  to  the  ground  of  responsibility,  and  from  the 
fiict  that  men  aesire  to  remove  their  responsibility  from  tiie  moral  region  of  their 
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nature  to  another  region  altogether.  We  grant  that  responsibility  and  intelli- 
gence must  ever  be  associated,  but  surely  all  that  the  understanding  maj  law- 
fully demand  is,  that  when  anything  enjoined  in  the  way  of  duty  is  clearly  seen 
to  be  duty,  and  farther,  that  it  is  equitiblc,  and  just  and  reasonable,  then  these 
two  points  being  settled,  we  aver  that  the  experience  of  every  man  is  uniform  in 
handing  over  such  cases  at  once  to  the  department  of  the  conscience,  under  the 
decided  impression  that  duty  demands  a  compliance,  and  that  guilt  will  be  con' 
tracted  if  obedience  be  not  rendered ;  and  this  decision  is  instantaneously  a^ 
rived  at,  apart  altogether  from  any  consideration  of  the  power  of  man.  As  a 
close  and  accurate  metaphysical  writer  has  observed,  **  Leave  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility here,  and  all  is  safe.  But  it  is  most  dangerous  to  give  the  slightest 
countenance  to  the  idea,  that  any  information  respecting  the  purpose  of  God's 
will,  or  any  communication  of  power  to  man's  will,  is  to  enter  at  all  as  an  ele 
ment  or  condition  into  this  vital  principle  or  great  fact  of  accountability  ;  or  that 
man  is  entitled  to  stipulate  before  consenting  to  hold  himself  responsible  in  any 
matter;  that  ho  shall  have  any  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  Goa,  or  any  assur- 
ance of  ability  in  himself;  or  anything  whatever,  in  short,  beyond  the  apprehen- 
sion that  this  is  his  duty,  and  that  it  is  altogether  reasonable."*  If  the  ground 
of  the  objection  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  although  the  consciousness  of 
duty  is  realized,  and  thus  the  question,  so  far  as  the  obligation  to  obey  is  con- 
cerned, is  settled,  yet  the  effort  to  shun  responsibility,  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
guilt,  until  the  amount  of  ability  is  determined,  is  after  all  a  struggle  to  roll 
over  the  blame  of  neglected  duty  on  the  Creator,  and  lay  the  sin  at  the  thres- 
hold of  God.  If  it  be  admitted  that  in  its  admonitions,  conscience  speaks  for 
God,  then  its  decisions  must,  by  the  moral  agent,  bo  taken  as  indicating  the  will 
of  God,  and  thus  whenever  the  soul  is  brought  to  feel  that  God  commands,  the 
idea  of  responsibility  must  co-exist  in  the  mind.  It  will  not  do  for  the  sinner 
to  strive  to  put  aside  the  emotion  which  he  feels,  or  suspend  his  judgment  until 
he  has  farther  examined  the  condition  of  his  powers,  and  to  determine  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  so  used  those  powers,  as,  according  to  his  judgment,  to  leave  him- 
self in  a  capacity  and  with  a  desire  to  obey.  The  emotion  in  the  soul,  which  is 
essentially  connected  with  all  the  deliverances  and  judgments  of  conscience,  will 
give  forth  its  utterance,  and  make  itself  heard,  before  any  such  investigation  can 
be  conducted,  and  thus  in  its  declaration  of  the  sinner's  duty  and  his  guilt,  or 
neglect  of  obedience,  it  will  anticipate  the  effort  that  may  be  made  by  the  soul 
in  its  indisposition  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  God.  Here  again  the  whole 
matter  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fact  of  consciousness ;  and  thus  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  being,  and  in  the  operation  of  our  powers,  affected  though  they  may 
be  by  the  fall,  God  has  still  a  testimony  for  nimself  which  we  may  read,  and 
whicn  settles  the  question  of  our  responsibility,  no  matter  how  grievously  we  may 
have  depraved  our  powers  by  sin. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  question  which  presents  us  with 
weighty  considerations,  when  objections  are  urged  that  obligation  should  cease 
if  the  moral  powers  have  become  corrupted  and  weakened  by  sin.  The  objec- 
tion necessarily  leads  us  to  examine  the  connection  of  the  whole  human  family 
with  each  other,  and  with  their  great  progenitor  in  the  first  place,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  children  of  Adam,  in  and  through  him  with'  the  law  and  sove- 
reignty of  God  in  the  next  place,  in  order  to  see  that  the  fallen  condition  of  man, 
no  matter  what  the  extent  and  character  of  the  moral  ruin  be,  can  never  and 
should  never  deprive  God  of  his  sovereign  right  to  demand  all  the  requirements 
of  perfect  law,  nor  free  mankind  from  obligation  and  retribution  on  failure  of 
obedience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  whole  human  family  stood  in  Adam,  and  the 
holy,  righteous,  and  perfect  law,  under  which  he  was  made,  was  given  to  he 
loved  and  obeyed  by  nim  and  all  his  posterity.  That  law  was  not  given  to 
Adam  alone,  nor  on  the  condition  that,  if  he  continued  in  obedience  and  recti- 
tude until  all  needful  probation  was  ended,  then  his  descendants,  confirmed  in 
grace  and  happiness,  would  be  called  upon,  with  their  confirmed  natures,  to  obey 
mis  perfect  law ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  Adam  fell,  then  God  lost  thi 
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right  any  longer  to  enjoin  obedienoe  either  on  him  or  his  mce.  The  law  was 
given  to  the  whole  human  family ;  and  as  the  great  Lawgiver,  Jehovah,  can 
never,  by  the  sin  of  any  member  of  the  race,  be  deprived  of  his  sovereign  right 
to  command  every  individual  of  the  human  family  to  obey,  so  as  the  race  stood 
in  Adam,  the  law  was  given  to  the  race  in  Adam,  and  thus  it  must  be  that  what- 
ever the  moral  condition  of  man  may  become  by  the  rebellion  of  Adam,  the  com- 
manding and  demanding  power  of  the  law  must  remain  the  same,  and  the  pen- 
alty for  violation  must  by  absolute  justice  be  inflicted,  if  a  way  of  deliverance 
or  salvation  be  not  interposed.  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  only  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  whereby  our  moral  inability  was  originated ;  but  we  deny  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  more.  It  certainly  traces  our  corruption  to  its  fountain  in  the  re- 
bellion of  our  common  head ;  but  it  shows  us  that,  notwithstanding  that  rebellion, 
the  commanding  power  of  God  was  not  lost ;  nor  were  the  posterity  of  the  rebel 
freed  from  allegiance  to  that  holy,  just,  and  unchan^abl^f  sovereign  power.  The 
only  mode  of  meeting  this  is  to  deny  that  it  was  just  in  God  to  suspend  the 
future  condition  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  race,  on  the  issue  of  the  stability  of 
him  in  whom  we  were  first  formed ;  and  because  of  the  supposed  injustice,  to 
infer  that  there  was  no  such  arrangement.  This  strikes  boldly  at  the  fact  of 
headship  altogether;  but  the  opponent^  in  denying  the  existence  of  headship, 
because  of  the  moral  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  faU,  has  by  no 
means  settled  the  account  which  lies  before  him,  or  freed  his  system  even  from 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  invested.  Even  admitting  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  arrangement  of  headship,  and  that  an  examination  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  man,  will 
lead  us  up  to  positions  that  must  oe  taken  as  ultimate  facto,  (because  they  are 
the  arrangements  of  the  Infinite  mind,  who  is  holy  in  all  his  ways  and  infinitely 
just  in  all  his  doings,  and  although  clouds  and  thick  darkness  may  prevent  the 
limited  faculties  of  man  from  seeing  the  explication  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
connected  with  these  ultimate  truths,)  still  they  are  the  only  safe  resting-places 
for  the  inquiring  mind  of  man.  Reiect  them,  and  Ihe  difficulties  that  will  puzzle 
and  perplex  the  mind  about  the  Divine  procedure  will  become  vastly  multiplied. 
It  may  seem  courageous  to  behead  the  difficulty,  but  the  numerous  heads  which 
immeaiately  erow  up,  each  as  formidable  as  the  other,  show  the  vanity  of  the 
expedient  An  examination  of  the  perplexities  and  contradictions  into  which 
our  opponents  plunge  themselves  by  a  denial  of  headship,  will  abundantly  show 
the  truthfulness  of  our  position.  To  some  of  these  inexplicable  difficulties  and 
contradictory  positions  we  may,  if  space  permit,  advert ;  meantime  we  observe 
that,  as  our  relation  to  Adam  as  a  head  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  as  the 
moral  government  of  God  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  law  was  given  to 
all  mankind  in  Adam,  ana  is  still  to  be  obeyed  oy  all  the  race,  and  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  Bible,  while  it  tells  us  that  men  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  still  assures  us  that  God  holds  man  accountable ;  so,  in  our  experience, 
we  find  this  system  of  moral  government  actually  carried  out  by  him  who  rules 
in  righteousness.  In  addition  to  the  fact  which  we  here  insist  on,  we  remind 
our  readers  of  that  which  we  have  previously  established,  namely,  that  every 
moral  agent  is  constrained  by  his  own  consciousness  and  his  own  conscience  to 
feel  that  it  is  not  the  consciousness  of  any  amount  of  freedom,  or  intellectual  or 
moral  power,  which  involves  aceountobility,  but  that,  as  certainly  and  as  soon 
as  his  mind  perceives  anything  to  be  duty,  then  conscience  at  once  settles  the 
fact  of  his  obligation,  and  assures  him  of  his  guilt  because  of  disobedience. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration,  to  which  a  reference  has  already 
been  made,  connected  with  this  point,  of  surpassing  magnitode  and  importance, 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  because  of  ite  connection  with  practical  results. 
We  refer  to  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  cause  of  morals  would  be  placed, 
and  to  the  likelihood  of  the  Divine  Being  having  all  his  authority  to  command 
and  govern  fEillen  agento  entirely  set  aside,  if  the  ground  of  our  accountability  be 
removed  from  the  domain  of  conscience,  and  brought  into  court  to  be  settled  on 
the  supposed  possession  or  non-possession  of  adequate  powers  to  obey.  So  long 
as  the  voice  ot  conscience  is  heard  as  the  voice  of  God  enjoining  duty,  morality  is 
safe.  ^  The  authority  of  the  great  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  is  recognized, 
and  his  will  is  thus  acknowledged  by  the  creature  to  be  his  law.    All  moral  in- 
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telliKenoei  are  thus  boand  tosether  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  obliged  to 
reodgnize  the  sway  of  his  righteous  sceptre ;  but  change  the  issue,  and  mark  the 
consequences  amoi>g  a  fallen  race.  We  say  among  a  fallen  race ;  and  here  it  is 
not  needful  that  our  opponents  should  concede  to  us  the  doctrine  of  our  innate 
depravity,  because  of  our  connection  with  Adam.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
admission  that  man  in  his  present  estate  is  fallen,  and  that  by  sin  he  has  become 
indisposed  to  good.  If  then  the  Divine  authority  is  made  known  to  such  per- 
sons, and  if  they  are  to  set  aside  the  intimations  of  conscience,  until  they  have 
metaphysically  and  ethically  examined  their  powers,  in  order  to  hold  themselves 
accountable,  or  reject  control,  on  the  discovery  that  they  possess  a  due  amount 
of  moral  power,  or  the  contrary,  then  does  not  this  system  involve  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  a  standard  of  appeal  to  which  the  facts  in  such  examination  will 
be  referred,  and  a  judge  deciding  in  equity,  whose  verdict  must  be  received  as  a 
righteous  award  ?  Where,  then,  we  ask — conscience  being  set  aside — is  there  in 
the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man  such  a  standard,  and  in  what  depart- 
ment of  his  powers  can  he  find  such  a  judge  ?  Let  this  subject  be  tested  in  this 
practical  manner  by  an  investigation  of  the  structure  of  our  nature,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  philosophy  of  our  opponents  will  become  painfully  conspicuous. 
It  will  be  seen  that  men  very  often  believe  themselves  to  be  exceedingly  acute 
and  metaphysical  in  their  distinctions,  when  they  are  only  blinding  their  minds 
by  the  use  of  terms,  the  real  significance  of  which  they  have  not  had  the  ability 
or  wisdom  to  examine. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  difficulties  in  which  our  would-be-philosophers 
involve  themselves,  by  their  effort  to  silence  conscience  and  to  find  a  ground  of 
obligation  elsewhere.  Not  only  have  they  to  determine  a  moral  question  with- 
out a  moral  rule  and  a  deciding  judge,  but  they  have  to  do  it  in  the  case  of 
beings,  who,  by  their  own  admission,  are,  in  consequence  of  sin,  indisposed  to 
good.  Suppose  that  man  could  succeed  in  arresting  the  operations  of  conscience, 
so  that  on  moral  questions  it  should  give  forth  no  utterance  in  his  bosom  at  all ; 
suppose  then,  without  a  rule  and  a  judge,  and  with  a  perverted  nature — be  the 
departure  from  absolute  rectitude  as  vast  or  as  imperceptible  as  our  opponenta 
may  please — only  let  there  be  any  flaw  in  the  mirror  so  that  it  shall  not  reflect 
the  absolute  ideal  of  purity  and  truth ;  then,  how  can  the  interests  of  morality 
in  such  a  case  be  said  to  have  any  safeguard  at  all  7  If  the  being  who  is  to 
judge  of  his  capacity,  before  he  admits  his  obligation,  have  his  feelings  attracted 
to  that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  then  is  it  likclv  that  his  award  will  be  the  un- 
biassed decision  or  absolute  rectitude?  With  his  appetites  and  passions,  such 
as  sin  has  made  them ;  with  bis  nature  in  rebellion  against  God,  is  it  likely  that 
he  will  have  such  an  absolute  watchfulness  and  jealousy  over  the  interests  of 
Jehovah's  moral  rule,  and  the  stability  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  vrill  be  so  faith- 
ful and  distrustful  of  himself,  as  accurately  on  all  occasions  to  determine  the 
actual  amount  of  power  and  ability  he  possesses,  and  record  with  faithfulnesa 
against  himself,  the  fact  that,  with  certain  powers,  he  has  failed  to  render  a 
corresponding  obedience?  All  such  suppositions  are  utterly  absurd,  and  we 
have  only  to  glance  at  such  a  mode  of  settling  the  weighty  questions  connected 
with  moral  obligation,  to  see  the  baleful  consequences  M'hich  must  flow  to  morals, 
from  ony  attempt  to  dethrone  conscience  from  its  lawful  and  royal  supremacy 
in  the  soul.  * 

But  farther  still,  such  a  mode  of  deciding  ethical  questions  lies  exposed  to  the 
additional  objection,  that  it  does  violence  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  Uow 
would  any  musical  critic  be  prepared  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  work  of  a 
great  master,  were  be  to  proceed  to  his  work  of  investigation  with  both  his  ears 
stopped  up,  so  that  the  combinations  of  harmony,  and  tho  successions  of  sweet 
melody,  should  not,  through  the  medium  of  the  auditorv  apparatus,  reach  his 
mind  ?  As  well  may  any  moral  agent  be  sent  to  determine  moral  questions,  in 
which  his  dutv  is  to  be  settled,  if  an  arrest  is  to  be  laid  on  the  awards  of  con- 
science, and  the  points  at  issue  have  to  be  decided  by  the  operation  of  a  portion 
of  our  faculties,  while  the  very  power  which  has  to  do  with  morals  and  with  duty 
is  ruled  out  of  court.  Unanswerable  as  we  hold  these  objections  to  be,  and  un- 
philosophical  as  the  dogma  is,  that  the  discovery  of  the  possession  of  certain 
powers  is  neoessary  before  obligation  is  admitted,  there  b  an  aspect  in  which 
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we  have  not  yet  yiewed  the  theory,  and  to  which  we  shall  do  well'  to  attend. 
We  refer  to  its  practical  bearing  in  connection  with  everj-daj  duty,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  mankind  habitaally  excuse  themseWes  from  duty,  by  falling 
back  on  the  plea  of  their  weakness  and  imperfection ;  and  although  the  monitor 
within  may  admonish  and  tell  them  of  the  verdict  it  has  sealed,  they  repose  in 
fancied  security,  because  they  know  and  they  are  told  that  they  are  sinners,  and 
that  sin  has  ruined  their  souls.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  alarm  at  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  position,  and  a  view  of  the  danger  to  which  time  is  hurryinc 
them  forward ;  and  instead  of  hearkening  to  the  warnings  of  the  vicegerent  of 
God,  they  turn  away  from  all  its  admonitions,  and  repose  on  the  deceptive  foun- 
dation of  their  own  imperfections.  What  after  all  is  this  but  the  practical 
manner  in  which  the  fallen  soul  acts  out  the  principle  of  the  metaphysical  ob- 
jection, that  obligation  and  ability  are  reciprocal,  and  therefore,  because  I  am 
told  that  I  am  sinful  and  I  feel  it  to  be  so,  I  am  to  be  excused  ?  And  so  also  in 
relation  to  the  gospel  and  the  reception  of  Christ.  The  sinner,  because  he  is  a 
sinner,  finds  in  the  ruin  of  his  nature  and  the  disease  of  his  soul  a  panacea  and 
A  refuge,  when  guilt  is  urged  against  him  for  the  rejection  of  the  saviour.  Ifc 
is  in  this  manner  that  practically  sinners  are  in  the  habit  of  joining  issue  with 
Jehovah,  and  laying  the  blame  of  all  their  defects  and  derelictions  at  his  door. 
They  do  this  even  while  they  have  had  within  them  a  voice  which  has  not  failed 
to  proclaim  the  truth,  that  in  their  unbelief  they  are  verily  guilty,  their  own  souls 
being  the  witness,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  guilt  is  borne  with  because  of 
some  fancied  apology  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  our  weakened  powers.  Prao- 
tically,  then,  this  objection,  in  so  far  as  it  draws  men  away  from  taking  heed  to 
the  records  of  conscience  in  the  soul,  and  to  the  danger  which  awaits  the  sinner 
in  his  helplessness  and  misery,  becomes  an  obstacle  to  his  salvatian,  and  playa 
into  the  bands  of  the  great  enemy  of  souls.  The  warnings  of  revelation  unite 
with  the  dictates  of  the  monitor  in  the  soul  to  assure  man  of  his  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, nay  to  convince  him,  not  only  of  his  guilt,  but  of  his  misery,  his  utter 
misery  and  helplessness,  in  order  to  his  crying  from  the  depths  of  his  convic^ 
tion,  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  V*  In  short,  when  there  is  the  deep  inwrought  conviction  of  sin  and 
helplessness  established  in  the  heart,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  helpless  sin- 
ner in  his  need  prepared  for  renouncing  all  hope  in  himself  and  for  falling  into 
the  arms  of  mercy.  And  instead  of  a  sinner,  so  convinced,  falling  back  on  the 
argument  of  his  inability  as  an  apology  why  he  (now  all  awake  as  he  is  to  the 
real  facts  of  his  position)  should  be  excused  from  an  attempt  at  closing  with  a 
gospel  offer,  he  will  act  like  the  paralytic  man,  who  knew  that  his.  hand  waa 
powerless,  yet  no  sooner  did  he  near  the  words,  "  Scretch  forth  thine  hand," 
than  "  he  stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  restored  whole  like  as  the  other/'  The 
light  that  shines  on  man's  estate  from  Revelation,  shines  to  show  him  what  he  is, 
and  to  convince  him  of  his  utter  ruin,  in  order  that,  awakened  and  convinced,  ho 
ma^  be  at  length  constrained  to  find  his  help  and  his  hope  In  a  Saviour,  who 
waits  to  receive  him,  and  to  whom  he  never  would  flee  so  long  as,  theoretically 
or  practically,  he  can  find  a  refuge,  either  in  his  innocence,  because  of  his  sup- 
posed inability  or  his  ability,  which  philosophy  '*  so  called"  had  told  him  no 
still  possessed,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  fall. 

We  have  to  notice  an  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  invalidate  our  reasoning, 
by  affirming  that  we  have  involved  ourselves  in  a  philosophical  contradiction, 
in  asserting,  first,  that  by  the  fall  the  moral  powers  of  man  are  blasted  for  all 
virtuous  action,  and  then  in  the  next  place  that  the  dicta  of  conscience  are  to  bo 
obeyed  as  the  true  indications  of  moral  purity.  To  this  wo  may  reply,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  truth  to  receive  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  that  man  is  really  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  yet  that  Scrip- 
ture still  recognizes  the  voice  of  conscience  as  speaking  with  authority  in  the 
soul.  The  objection,  however,  proceeds  on  a  ground  of  most  dangerous  charao- 
ter.  There  is  a  favourite  mode  of  apologizing  for  rebellion  against  God,  by  taking 
one  truth  and  opposing  it  to  an  apparently  antagonistic  truth,  and  then  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  difficulty  which  may  exist  on  our  part,  because  of  our  limited 
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faculties  in  harmonizing  them,  the  objector  acts  as  if  neither  were  true,  or  as  if 
the  one  neutralized  the  other,  and  therefore  he  bad  a  right  to  go  free. 

We  may  not,  from  our  position,  be  able  to  see  both  sides  of  many  questions, 
but  there  can  be  no  course  of  action  more  dangerous,  and  no  mode  of  reasoning 
more  unphilosophical  and  absurd,  than  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that,  be- 
cause two  truths  are  equally  sustained  by  authority,  and  equally  based  on  fact, 
and  yet  to  our  minds  apparently  antagonistic  and  incapable  of  being  reconciled, 
they  must  therefore  be  set  down  as  false  or  useless  to  indicate  our  duty  or  declare 
our  obligation.  The  world  around  us  is  full  of  illustrations  confirming  our 
position.  That  stones  should  fall  and  water  flow,  that  cork  should  swim  and 
vapor  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  all  under  the  influence  of  the  same  law,  may 
seem  to  be  an  inexplicable  paradox ;  and  yet  these  facts  are  explained  at  the 
yery  threshold  of  the  temple  of  science,  and  the  man  who  would  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  graTitation,  because  a  feather  floats  aloft  in  air,  would,  among  intelli- 
Sent  pupils  of  a  grammar  school,  be  rated  as  his  ignorance  deserves.  It  is  ri^ht 
lat  we  should  learn  to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  truths  in  morals  as  with 
facts  in  physical  science.  Each  must  stand  on  its  own  evidence ;  and  as  oer- 
tiunl^  as  the  foundation  is  firm,  so  surely  will  investigation  either  enable  the 
inquirer  even  in  this  life  to  harmonize  the  truths  which  appear  to  be  discordant, 
or  to  see  that  practically  there  is  not  that  contradiction  wnich  a  passing  view  of 
the  question  is  likely  to  suggest.  Indeed,  whenever  we  may  find  two  apparently 
antagonistic  truths  thus  sustained,  we  may  infer  that,  though  to  our  minds  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  connection,  yet  if  we  stood  on  a  higher  platform 
of  intelligence,  ana  looked  out  over  a  wider  domain,  with  our  vision  purified  by 
",the  euphrasy  of  science,''  the  mastery  would  disappear,  and  the  difficulties 
would  vanish  on  account  of  our  ability  to  read  the  evidence  which  is  inscribed 
on  both  sides  of  the  embarrassment. 

^  We  have,  however,  yet  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  the  opposition  in  ques- 
tion which  the  objector  affirms.  We  hold  that  a  correct  statement  of  man's 
inability,  and  an  accurate  view  of  his  capacity  for  moral  exercises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  conscience,  will  not  be  found  to  oppose  each  other ;  but  into  this  ques- 
tion we  cannot  at  the  close  of  this  paper  propose  to  enter.  Neither  have  we 
room  here  to  advert  to  the  doctrine  of  headship,  and  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
so  many  of  our  brethren  of  the  New  School  involve  themselves,  who  deny  our 
covenant  relation  to  Adam,  and  who  yet  admit  that  death  has  come  to  all  the 
race  by  his  fall.  To  these  and  collateral  topics  we  may  at  another  time  advert 
Neither  do  we  enter  on  the  often  traversed  territory  of  the  old  Arminian  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  man's  moral  estate.  Any  reader  of  Church  History  who 
will  refer  to  the  tenets  of  Pelagius,  whose  leading  doctrines  were  revived  by 
Arminius  and  his  followers,  will  find  that  in  the  main  there  is  a  direct  antag- 
onism between  the  statements  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  theories  of  these  men. 
The  antagonism  is  direct  and  palpable,  and  the  irreconcilability  of  their  system 
with  the  facts  and  operations  of  our  nature,  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  analyse  their  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind. 

We  close  at  present  by  an  appeal  to  any  one  into  whose  hands  this  paper  may 
fall,  and  who  may  not  yet  have  fled  to  Christ,  because,  as  he  imagines,  his  monu 
inability  is  a  barrier  in  the  way.  We  beseech  such  an  one,  as  he  shall  have  to 
render  an  account  to  Qod  in  judgment,  to  see  to  it  now,  while  the  Lord  delays 
in  mercy  and  waits  in  wondrous  grace  to  receive  every  sinner  who  will  come, 
to  decide  the  question — and  to  do  it  in  all  faithfulness — ^whether  his  choice  to 
remain  in  his  sins  is  determined  from  a  solemnly  formed  conviction  of  his  ina- 
bility to  ^ee  to  the  hope  set  before  him,  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  forsake  his 
sins  1  Look  into  your  heart,  0  sinner,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  you  delight 
in.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  prefer  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  and  the  scenes  and 
engagements  which  accord  with  the  heart  of  the  natural  man,  to  the  things  of 
Christ  7  Do  you  not  feel  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  appeal,  "Ye  wiU  fiot  come  unto 
me  that  ye  may  have  life  I"  And  in  this  your  course  of  wilful  rejection  and 
disobedience,  you  know  that  you  have  the  testimony  of  jour  own  conscieooe, 
that  you  are  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  for  your  sins.    Be  not  deceived. 
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Stride  not  to  find  a  ooyering  in  the  fig  leayes  of  a  partial  philosophy.  Yoa  hare 
the  eyidence  within  you  on  which  your  condemnation  by  the  Judge  of  all  may 
be  ratified.  Arise  then,  and  call  upon  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found !  Haste 
to  the  arms  of  mercy  while  a  day  of  grace  is  giyen  you  I  Scbutatos. 


3Bttn0j|folb  (K|inngjit0. 

7or  the  Pratbjterian  Mftgasine. 

SHE  FELL  ASLEEP.* 


Shb  "  fen  asleep'^  at  daybreak, 

Jnst  when  the  morning  light 
Began  with  golden  finders 

To  chase  away  the  night — 
Just  when  the  pleasant  sunshine 

Was  glowing  in  the  east. 
Her  blue  eyes  closed  serenely. 

Her  weary  sighing  ceased. 

She  ''  fell  asleep''  so  calmly. 

With  such  a  joyous  faith, 
Her  soul  went  through  "  the  valley 

And  shadow''  dark  of  death. 
Ob,  leaning  on  "  the  Mighty,** 

She  lost  ner  grievous  fears* 
The  sounding  waves  of  Jordan, 

Were  mnsio  in  her  ears. 


She  '*  fell  asleep"  so  sweetly. 

And  they  who  by  her  wept, 
Marvelled  to  see  the  glory 

Which  crowned  her  as  she  slept. 
A  smile  almost  celestial. 

Seemed  on  her  face  to  shine. 
When  she  laid  aside  her  pilgrim  robes 

And  left  "  the  shores  of  time." 

She  '*  fell  asleep"  in  Jenu-^ 

Ah,  slumber  sweet  and  blest! 
From  which  her  spirit  wakened 

In  his  dear  smile  to  rest. 
Remember,  ye  who  loved  her. 

And  oft-times  for  her  weep, 
All  they  **wilh  Christ  shall  rite  again/' 

Who  in  him  **  fell  asleep.'^ 

Cklumbia,  Penmylvania.  Lila  M.  Laibh. 

*  Affectionately  inscribed  to  v j  beloved  friend  at  **  Oxford  Manse/'  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  MANSE. 

An  evil  rumor  has  gone  fortt  concerning  the  children  of  *Hhe 
manse."  It  was  whispered  first  in  a  corner,  then  told  on  *'  the 
house-top;"  and  now  grown  to  the  dignity  of  a  proverb,  is  *^ known 
and  heard  by  all  men."  Just  as  it  has  fallen  from  many  lips  in  my 
hearing,  I  write  it  on  this  page,  ^'  Ministerf'  children  are  alwayt 
worse  than  other  peoples**  In  this  brief  snying  lurks  a  latent  sneer, 
a  dormant  taunt  which  keen  eyes  detected  long  ago,  and  true  hearts 
condemned.  It  might  have  been  battled  with,  but  the  air  was  full  of 
trumpet-calls,  bidding  the  valiant  meet  mightier  foes,  so  they  turned 
awav,  and  ^'  the  little  fox"  still  runs  at  will  through  the  wide  vine- 
yard. 

*^  Ministers*  children  are  always  worse  than  other  people* s" 
Verily  they  who  say  this  take  a  view  of  the  world  from  the  wayside 
fence  of  a  narrow  judgment.  Let  them  climb  up  the  heights  of  rea- 
son and  observation — let  them  cast  their  misty  spectacles  in  the  dust, 
and  look  down  with  clearer  eyes  on  human  nature.  But  the  cry  re- 
turns to  my  ears — "  Ministers*  children  are  always  worse  than  other 
peoples.**  Why  are  they  ?  Are  ministers  unfaithful  parents?  Do 
V  they  preach  sacred  duties  in  God's  temple,  and  trample  on  them  in 

their  own  homes  ?  Sons  and  daughters  of  ^'  the  house  of  Levi ;"  ye 
upon  whose  brows  the  baptismal  waters  so  early  fell !  blossoms  given 
in  your  first  beauty  to  God !  children  of  "  the  manse  !"  reply.  And 
many  voices  give  back  the  answer — "  In  the  light  of  every  holy  mem- 
ory, of  every  sacred  teaching,  we  kneel  and  thank  God  that  our  fathers 
vrere  ministers — our  birth-places  parsonages." 

Yes !  ministers  are  faithful  parents ;  manses  are  blessed  homes. 
Look  back  upon  your  early  life,  ye  children  of  ^^  the  manse."  With 
gentle  footsteps  you  enter  the  pleasant  atudy  ;  on  the  table  near  the 
window  lies  the  pen  and  ink,  and  neatly  folded  '^  sermon  paper," 
while  close  beside  are  piled  the  Bible,  commentary,  and  concordance. 
But  a  form  bends  over  the  table,  a  hand  is  on  the  pen,  and  you 
turn  to  go  away.  Perhaps  you  glance  at  the  well-filled  book-case  as 
you  pass ;  and  then  you  wonder,  as  in  your  childish  heart  you  have 
often  wondered  before,  if  the  world  is  not  very  full  of  ministers,  and 
if  they  have  not  aU  written,  at  least,  one  volume  of  sermons  each — 
your  father's  library  seems  so  crowded  with  good  books.  How  softly 
you  steal  past  the  study  door ;  there  is  a  hush  all  over  the  house. 
Saturday  afternoon  has  come,  and  to-morrow  dawns  the  holy  Sabbath. 
Kow  you  sit  in  ^'  the  minister's  pew,"  and  listen  to  your  father  telling 
precious  gospel  truths ;  and  when  you  see  the  people  looking  up  to 
him  so  eagerly,  you  feel  pleased  and  happy — perhaps  you  almost 
think  you  helped  him  write  that  sermon  which  every  one  seems  to  like 
— at  least  you  remember  how  very  quiet  you  were  the  afternoon  be- 
fore, and  you  know  your  father  told  you  that  was  of  great  importance 
to  him.     You  recall  the  Sabbath  in  *Uhe  manse"  as  kept  in  a  way 
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^liich  indeed  befitted  ^^  the  pearl  of  dajs."  In  yonr  home  it  was  a  sea* 
8on  of  sweet  serenity — then  toys  were  laid  aside,  merry  moods  gently 
quelled,  and  worldly  conversation  banished.  Then  you  read  together 
— father,  mother,  all— from  that  "Book"  whose  leaves  are  truly  "for 
the  healing  of  the  nations,"  and  you  listened  to  ^^  the  touching  story 
of  the  cross,"  and  yoo  pondered  on  the  love  of  "  the  crucified,"  until 
your  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears,  and  you  prayed  that  you  indeed 
might  be  one  of  "  the  little  children"  which  would  '^  be  suifered"  to 
come  unto  him  and  forbidden  not.  And  the  good  old  catechism  was 
said,  and  sweet  songs  of  Zion  sung — then  yon  all  knelt  down  and 
your  father  commended  his  little  flock  to  the  gracious  Shepherd. 

There  was  often  "goodly"  company  at  "the  manse/' for  "the 
sons  of  the  prophets  turned  in  as  they  passed  by,"  and  you  heard 
"wise  counsels  from  their  lips,  and  then  it  seemed  to  touch  your  heart. 
You  heard  these  good  men  tell  of  the  snares  and  evils  of  a  dark  and 
tempting  world ;  and  when  they  spoke  of  "  that  better  country"  where 
Jesus  dwelt,  where  sin  never  entered,  how  you  loved  to  listen.  And 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting  was  pleasant  to  you — ^you  were  always 
there.  And  thus  surrounded  by  gracious  influences,  your  birth-place 
a  "  manse,"  yourself  a  child  of  many  prayers,  godly  parents  watch* 
ing  faithfully  over  you,  you  grew  to  years  of  maturity.  Tell  me^ 
0  sons  and  daughters  of  the  "  manse,"  were  not  you  sent  out  into 
the  world,  blessed  alike  with  prayers  and  tears,  a  host  of  holy  memo- 
ries in  your  hearts — a  troop  of  wise  instructions  clustering  around 
you  ?  Then  shout  from  the  "  bill  top,"  cry  aloud  from  the  valley—- 
"  Ministers  are  faithful  parents !"     "  Manses  are  blessed  homes !" 

But  "  the  fox"  has  "  another  ear;''  let  us  seize  it.  ''All  these  care- 
ful teachings  and  early  counsels  are  of  no  avails  of  no  permanent 
good.  The  youthful  mind  wearies  of  them,  and  turns  to  worldly  plea- 
sures for  relief."  Still  kneel  beside  your  sleeping  children,  praying 
mothers,  and  pray  on ;  but  you  kneel  and  pray  in  vain.  Still  guard 
with  excellent  counsel  your  little  ones,  pious  fathers ;  but  you  watch 
and  counsel  in  vain.  For  if  this  thing  be  true,  then  indeed  all  godly 
teachings,  all  sacred  influences,  are  but  "  as  sounding  brass  and  aa 
tinkling  cymbals."  Yet,  thailk  Qod,  it  is  not  so*  The  sunshine  and 
the  gentle  rain  matures  the  blossom  into  comely  fruit.  So  wise 
teachings  and  Christian  influences,  under  the  heavenly  blessing, 
mould  the  childish  character  into  one  of  excellence  and  worth.  And 
early  in  life,  nearly  always  are  the  children  of  the  "  manse"  gath- 
ered into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

But  alas!  not  all  who  are  in  the  "household  of  faith"  are  of  it. 
Sometimes,  even  from  the  ''  manse,"  a  lamb  will  stray  away.  Some- 
times the  little  feet  which  used  to  hasten  so  softly  past  "  the  study" 
door,  will  in  after-life  delight  to  walk  in  "paths  of  iniquity;"  the 
bright  eyes  which  looked  up  so  lovingly  from  "  the  minister's  pew," 
to  the  dear  face  in  the  pulpit,  will  learn  to  gaze  on  earth's  sinful 
pageantry  with  approval  and  pleasure.  Sometimes — 0  sad,  sad— 
the  tongue  which  lisped  sweet  prayers  and  holy  words  of  Scripture, 
-will  utter  the  wicked  scoff|  the  profane  oath ;  the  lips,  which  a  mo- 
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ther's  kiBS  so  often  pressed,  will  be  ^^  stained  with  the  wine  cnp,  and 
red  with  the  juice  of  the  grape."  Who  hath  wrought  this  evilt 
These  children  came  forth  from  '^the  manse"  as  fair  blossoms — now 
they  are  blighted.  Where  is  the  beautiful  fruit  of  which  they  gaye 
such  promise  ?  Let  the  world  answer.  It  tempted  them,  they  list- 
ened, and  they  fell,  for  hearts  unrenewed  are  weak  and  erring.  Bat 
concerning  these  wandering  children  of  ^'  the  manse,"  there  yet  is 
hope.  In  the  scenes  of  their  sin  and  folly  "  the  still  small  voice" 
comes  to  them — '^  What  doest  thou  here  ?"  In  haunts  of  reckless, 
wicked  mirth,  in  hours  of  loneliness,  holy  memories,  sacred  associa- 
tions, gather  like  rebuking  angels  around  them ;  and  in  their  presence 
how  many  a  heart  has  wept  and  trembled,  and  at  last  gone  back  to 
**  the  manse,"  there  to  sit  as  a  little  child  in  the  *^  old  study,"  hear- 
ing with  tears  of  penitence  glad  tidings  of  the  love  and  grace  of 
Jesus. 

Not  often  are  minister's  children  wanderers  in  the  ^^  crooked  ways;" 
when  they  are,  mercy's  hand  almost  always  leads  them  back  to  *'  the 
paths  of  peace."  I  do  not  say  this  unadvisedly.  I  write  what  I  do 
know,  what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard ;  and  older  and  wiser  heads 
than  mine  have  given  the  same  testimony.  Then  the  world's  pro- 
verb is  nought  but  a  malicious  slander,  springing  from  some  narrow 
heart,  caught  up  by  the  dwellers  in  '^  Vanity  Fair,"  and  eagerly 
echoed  ^*  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  It  has  not  died  away.  Still  ^^the 
little  fox"  prowls  through  the  goodly  vineyards,  and  it  is  for  "  the 
archers  on  the  mountain,"  or  '^  the  spearmen  in  the  valley,"  to  slay 
him ;  my  strength  is  small,  my  hand  unpractised,  yet  if  I  have  shorn 
but  one  of  his  ears  I  shall  rejoice. 

Oolumbiay  Pennsylvania.  Lila  M.  Laird. 
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OAKLAND  COLLEOB,  HISS. 

Oakland  Golleob  is  located  in  Claiborne  county,  Miss.,  five  miles  eist 
from  the  Mississippi  river.  Rodney  is  the  nearest  landing.  It  is  situated 
in  a  region  of  couatrv  rendered  interesting  from  many  reminiscences  of  early 
times.  Here  was  the  scene  of  some  characteristic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
G-en.  Andrew  Jackson.  A  few  miles  from  the  college  was  the  residence  of 
Blennerhassett.  Here  was  the  place  of  the  capture  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  this 
vicinity  was  the  plantation  of  the  amiable,  patriotic,  brave,  and  lamented 
General  Taylor.  This  region  also  derives  much  interest  from  the  visits  and 
labours  of  some  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  south- 
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west.  Btckhow,  and  Smylie,  and  Montgomery — ^the  last  lately  gone  to  bis 
reward  after  a  long  life  of  labour  in  the  Master's  vinej^ard,  the  two  former 
still  living  at  an  advanced  age — here  came  when  the  dew  of  their  youth  was 
upon  them,  and  laid  the  fonndation  of  our  churches.  Here  visited  and 
preached  Schermerhoi^n,  and  S.  J.  Mills,  and  Lamed,  and  Bullen,  and  many 
others  whose  praise  is  in  our  southern  Zion. 

The  origin  of  Oakland  College  may  be  traced  to  a  meeting  of  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  held  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  April,  1829. 
Some  circumstances  had  occurred  previous  to  this  meeting,  which  had  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  attention  of  Presbyterians  to  the  subject  of  southern 
education.  There  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  collese  prepared  to  give  a 
regular  collegiate  education,  within  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
the  territory  of  Arkansas— H^ontaining  a  population  at  that  time  of  more  than 
800,000  souls,  and  a  tract  of  country  of  more  than  145,000  square  miles, 
embracing  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  New  Orleans  and  other  cities — ^with 
a  soil  capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  population.  Efforts  had  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  with  princely  liberality,  to  establish  several  insti- 
tutions of  learning ;  all  of  which  had  virtually  failed.  In  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi exertions  had  been  made  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  large  donations 
from  the  general  government,  and  from  corporations  and  individuals,  had  been 
expended ;  and  yet  not  one  individual  was  known  to  have  been  graduated. 
The  religious  community  had  done  nothing. 

After  viewing  these  facts,  and  having  a  full  interchange  of  sentiments,  the 
clergymen  above  referred  to  concluded  that  they  would  fail  in  their  duty, 
and  forfeit  the  character  of  their  church,  as  the  great  champion  of  learning, 
if  they  did  not  make  an  effort  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  country,  and  provide 
means  for  a  thorough  southern  education.  A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed ;  who,  after  an  extensive  correspondence,  continued  through  several 
months,  called  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education  at  Bethel  church,  two  miles 
from  the  present  location  of  the  college,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1830.  This 
meeting  was  composed  of  gentlemen  from  the  parishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Feliciana,  and  West  Feliciana,  La. ;  and  from  the  counties  of  Clai- 
borne, Amite,  Wilkinson,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Warren,  Hinds,  and  Madison, 
in  Mississippi— and  continued  six  days.  The  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented :  **  Hesolved,  ihat  it  is  expedient  to  establish  and  endow  an  institution 
of  learning  within  our  bounds,  which,  when  complete,  shall  embrace  the  usual 
branches  of  science  and  literature  taught  in  the  colleges  of  our  country, 
together  with  a  preparatory  English  and  Grammar  School,  and  a  Theolo- 
gical Professorship,  or  Seminary .''  This  resolution  was  sustained  by  gen- 
tlemen from  every  part  of  the  country  represented  in  the  meeting;  and  after 
considering  it  for  three  days,  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  subscription 
was  immediately  opened  to  supply  the  requisite  funds.  Twelve  thousand 
dollars  were  contributed  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  neces- 
sary buildings.  Committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  to 
view  the  various  locations  which  had  been  spoken  of,  and  to  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  opening  the  school. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  embracing  at  that  time  all  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  received  the  proposed 
Seminary  under  its  care,  adopted  a  constitution,  appointed  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  President  of  the  college,  and  fixed  the  location  within  three 
miles  of  Bethel  Church,  in  Claiborne  county,  Mississippi.  On  the  14th  of 
May  the  school  opened  with  three  pupils,  who  had  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  JsftVMiAH  Chambshlain,  D.  D.,  from  Jackson,  La.,  where 
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he  had  been  presiding  for  some  time  over  the  "  College  of  Loatsiana/'  Oa 
the  2d  of  July,  1830,  the  first  clearing  was  begun  on  the  magnifioent  Oak 
Bidge,  DOW  occupied  by  the  college  buildings.  At  the  end  of  the  sesaioa, 
March  28th,  the  school  consisted  of  sixty-five  pupils.  The  two  more  ad- 
vanced formed  a  Sophomore  class,  and  there  were  ^ve  in  the  Freshmaa 
class ;  the  remainder  were  in  the  English  and  classical  schools.  The 
President  instructed  the  two  college  classes  and  the  classical  school  in  the 
Languages ;  and  his  brother,  Mr.  JoH.v  CuAMBsaLAiN,  afterwards  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  instructed  the  classes  in  Mathematics 
and  in  the  English  school.  In  the  winter  of  1831,  a  charter  was  received 
from  the  legislature  of  the  State.  In  1833,  the  first  Commencement  was 
held ;  and  Mr.  James  M.  Smtlie,  now  Vioe-Chancellor  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  was  the  first  graduate  of  Oakland  College.  His  classmate,  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  son  of  Rev.  William  Montgomery,  one  of  our  oldest  min- 
isters, who  expected  to  receive  his  degree  at  the  same  time,  was  removed  by 
death  about  three  weeks  before  the  Commencement.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  Commencement  south  of  Tennessee,  and  Judge  Smylie  is  the  first 
native  Mississippian  who  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  his  own  State. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Oakland  College,  an  institution  which  has  aided  in 
the  education  of  nearly  one  thousand  native  youth,  and  which  now  has  on 
the  roll  of  its  graduates  one  hundred  and  twenty  Alumni,  who  are  scattered 
throughout  the  south-west,  and  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in 
the  learned  professions.  And  the  writer  believes  that  there  is  not  on  the  list 
of  the  graduates  of  Oakland  College  a  single  name,  upon  which  rests  a 
blemish  of  dishonour  or  immorality.  And  the  large  number  of  these  educated 
young  men  who  assemble  annually  in  the  groves  and  halls  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  is  a  pleasing  token  of  their  interest  and  affection,  and  a  guarantee  oi 
what  the  Institution  may  hereafter  expect  from  the  influence  and  character 
of  her  own  sons. 

The  necessary  buildings  and  accommodations  for  students  and  teachers 
have  been  provided,  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  have  required.  There 
are  at  this  time  about  thirty  cottages  for  the  occupancy  of  the  pupils — resi- 
dences for  the  President  and  Professors — two  handsome  halls  for  the  literary 
societies,  with  libraries  attached — a  college  library  of  upwards  of  4000  vol- 
umes— a  philosophical,  chemical,  and  astronomical  apparatus,  which  cost 
nearly  $4000 — a  main  college  building  of  brick,  112  by  60,  containing  a 
college-chapel,  prayer-hall,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  requisite  acoominodatioas. 
The  institution  has  never  received  any  aid  from  the  State  or  general  govern- 
ment. Its  funds  have  been  provided  entirely  from  private  liberality.  And 
these  funds  would  now  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  college,  were  it  not  fiv 
some  unfortunate  investments  a  few  years  since  in  the  banks  of  the  State. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  history  of  Oakland  College,  by  stating  a  re- 
cent occurrence,  which,  at  the  time,  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  institution, 
and  filled  the  whole  land  with  astonishment  and  grief.  The  President  and 
Professors  had  been  performing  their  quiet  and  laborious  duties,  unoonaoious 
of  being  the  objects  of  any  great  amount  of  popular  dislike  or  fiftvonr ;  when, 
during  the  pendency  of  the  election  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1851,  for  members  to  the  State  Convention,  the  facuUy  were  accused 
by  individuals  and  by  some  of  the  States  Rights  papers,  of  giving  in  their 
teachings  undue  favour  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Union  Party,  These 
clamors  gained  ground ;  until,  during  the  election  in  September,  handbiiki 
were  circulated,  directly  charging  the  faculty  with  highly  improper  oonduct 
in  this  respect.    These  charges  were  mildly  but  firmly  repelled  in  a  cax^ 
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signed  by  the  President  of  the  college.  A  citisen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
irho  had  no  connection  with  the  college,  either  as  a  student  or  in  any  other 
respect,  but  who  deemed  himself  either  personally  or  politically  implicated 
in  the  denial  of  the  President,  stopped  at  Br.  Chamberlain's  house,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  September,  (at  a  time  when  the  professors  and  students 
were  absent  enjoying  the  vacation,)  and  called  Dr.  C.  to  his  gate.  Ketain* 
ing  his  seat  in  his  vehicle,  he  commenced  denouncing  the  Dr.  in  very  abusive 
temte;  and  made  some  charge  against  him,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  quietly  leaning  upon  the  top  rail  of  hid 
gate  on  the  inside,  denied  the  charge,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be  proved. 
Instantly  the  assailant  sprang  from  his  carriage,  and  knocked  the  Doctor 
down,  with  the  butt-end  of  a  loaded  whip.  As  the  Dr.  rose,  or  attempted  to 
rise,  he  was  knocked  down  again;  and  as  he  attempted  to  rise  the  second 
time,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  bowie-knife.  All  this  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  female  members  of  the  family,  whose  screams  were 
beard  at  a  distance,  and  brought  the  Dr.'s  son-in-law  to  the  spot.  He  found 
ihe  Dr.  standing  up,  but  bleeding,  and  the  murderer,  outside  of  the  gate, 
wiping  his  bloody  knife  upon  his  handkerchief  The  Dr.  had  strength  to 
walk  to  the  house,  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the  open  passage,  he 
exclaimed^  '^  I  am  killed,"  and  sinking  on  the  floor^  he  immediately 
expired. 

Thus  fell  a  great  and  good  man.  Conciliatory  in  all  his  intercourse,  bland 
and  courteous  in  his  manners,  even  when  smarting  under  unmerited  obloquy ; 
but  brave  and  firm  as  a  martyr  for  principle,  and  ready  to  stand  in  his  lot, 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  at  all  times  and  against  any  odds — ^he  at 
last  fell  to  appease  the  bitterness  of  partizan  malice  and  personal  hate.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  devoted  himself,  with  a  zeal,  a  self- 
abnegation,  and  a  success  unparalleled,  to  the  cause  of  southern  education. 
Mainly  by  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  a  college  has  been  founded  in  Mississippi, 
which  has  educated  and  graduated  more  young  men  than  all  other  colleges 
south  of  Tennessee.  And  after  all  the  labours,  the  trials,  and  the  temptations 
of  his  long  career,  he  has  left  the  memory  of  no  one  act^  which  his  bitterest 
enemy  will  now  venture  to  censure. 

We  would  here  simply  remark,  that  a  coroner's  jury,  consisting  of  four- 
teen citizens,  pronounced  the  act  by  which  Dr.  Chamberlain  came  to  his 
death,  murder.  The  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  on  the  second  day  after  the 
deed,  committed  suicide,  and  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  tribunals. 

Although  President  Chamberlain  thus  fell,  so  cruelly,  so  suddenly^  yet 
Oakland  College  did  not  fall  with  him.  It  still  lives,  and  shall  live,  a  mon- 
ument to  his  fame,  and  a  blessing  to  the  present  and  future  generations.  And 
as  it  is  the  ordainment  of  heaven  that  martyr  blood  becomes  precious  seed, 
whence  springs  undying  truth,  we  doubt  not  that  the  great  principle,  in  this 
instance  as  in  others,  will  be  fully  developed.  No  sooner  was  Oakland's 
chief  founder  and  first  President  cut  down,  than  the  true  and  firm  friends  of 
the  institution  began  to  rally.  Precisely  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  sad 
event  occurred ;  and  in  that  year  much  has  been  done  to  place  the  college 
npon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  Upwards  of  ^0,000  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  pay  its  debts,  and  meet  its  more  immediate  wants.  The  name  of  its 
first  President  is  to  be  perpetuated,  by  the  investment  of  a  permanent  fund, 
to  be  called  the  **  Chamberlain  Fund,"  the  interest  of  which  is  to  pay  the 
salary  of  his  successor.  Overtures  have  been  made  from  a  distant  source  to 
found  a  professorship  of  Natural  Science ;  and  from  various  other  sources 
ore  there  cheering  indications^  that  this  infant  seat  of  learning^  which  has 
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stmggled  80  long,  and  done  so  much,  will  jet  become  the  glory  of  the  8oath| 
and  a  rich  blessing  to  fntnre  generations. 

The  present  faculty  are :  Rev.  B.  L.  Stantok,  D.  D.,  President,  and 
Professor  of  Moral  Sciences. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hehroir 
Languages. 

T.  Newton  Willson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  Le  Eoy  Brown,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

H.  B.  Underbill,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

James  Collier,  Esq.,  Steward. 

September  6, 1852. 

[iVofe.— This  interesting  historical  sketoh  of  Oftklaad  College  did  not  reaeh  the  Editomntil 
some  months  after  it  was  written.  The  articles  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  prevented 
its  insertion  in  the  Magasine  antU  this  time.  We  shaU  hereafter  hare  more  yarietj  in  the 
historical  department— JStf.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THOMAS  GOULDING,  D.  D. 

The  Kev.  Thomas  Gouldino,  D.  D.,  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  was  born  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  March  14th,  1786.  He  was 
the  first  native  Presbyterian  minister  of  that  State.  Of  his  early  youth  the 
writer  can  give  no  information,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  went  to 
Wolcott,  Connecticut,  where  he  received  bis  academic  instructions.  He  soon 
formed  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  four  years  after  his  departure  from 
home,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Holbrook,  of  Southington, 
Conn.,  a  woman  well  fitted  by  her  amiable  qualities  for  the  responsible  sta- 
tion of  a  pastor's  wife,  which  for  forty-two  years  she  filled. 

After  his  marriage,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  ofBce 
of  Judge  Daggett  of  New  Haven,  and  having  remained  now  six  years  in 
Conn.,  he  returned  in  the  year  1808  to  the  State  of  his  birth,  and  the  bosom 
of  his  much-loved  friends  and  relatives. 

Up  to  this  time,  he  who  in  after  years  was  so  earnest  in  calling  sinners  to 
the  gospel  feast,  was  himself  among  the  number  of  those  who  said,  '^  I  pray 
thee  have  mc  excused.''  He  was  ambitious  for  worldly  honour,  had  a  heart 
at  enmity  with  God,  was  "an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  covenant  of  promise." 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  his  case.  His  youthful  mind  had 
been  seduced  into  the  path  of  scepticism,  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation according  with  his  unrenewed  heart,  he  readily  gave  it  a  place  in  his 
belief. 

But  he  was  the  child  of  many  tears  and  many  prayers.  His  pious  mother, 
like  the  well-known  mother  of  Augustine,  wept,  and  laboured,  and  prayed 
for  the  orphan  boy.  Her  prayers  were  answered,  and  the  child  for  whom 
she  agonized  was  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  the  year  1810  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Midway  church  in  his  native  county. 

He  was  now  twenty-four  years' old.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  the  high  order  of  his  talents,  together  with  the  persevering 
energy  of  his  character,  seemed  to  promise  to  him  a  field  of  distinction  and 
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bonoiir.  This  was  the  field  of  his  first  choice,  but  not  the  field  to  which  God 
called  him. 

In  after  years,  when  in  conversation  concerning  this  period,  he  remarked, 
**  When  I  was  yonng,  I  used  to  say  there  were  three  characters  which  I 
wonld  never  consent  to  sustain,  viz.,  a  preacher ,  a  teacher ^  or  Skpoor  man; 
and,"  he  added,  '<  I  have  been  nothing  else." 

Ood  had  marked  out  plans  for  him  vastly  different  from  those  which  ha 
bad  marked  out  for  himself;  and  so  averse  was  he  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, that  he  hesitated  much  before  he  would  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a 
watohman  upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  to  which  God  had  called  him. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  was  led  to  see  the  path  of  duty  were 
substantially  the  following : — His  mind  had  been  much  perplexed  by  his  own 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  but  he  had  carefully  concealed  them  all  in  hia 
own  bosom ;  not  even  making  his  mother  a  confidant.  The  honours  and 
wealth  of  the  world,  which  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp,  were  in  one 
scale,  while  the  office  of  the  herald  of  truth,  with  poverty  and  hard  labour, 
was  in  the  other.  The  young  convert  hesitated.  While  his  mind  was  in 
this  state  of  suspense,  he  was  one  day  suddenly  asked  by  a  friend  hoto  won 
he  expected  to  commence  stuch/ttig  for  the  ministry.  This  question,  so  unex- 
pectedly proposed,  when  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  never  mentioned  the 
subject  to  any  person,  only  tended  to  increase  the  doubt  which  distressed  his 
mind.  Shortly  sfter  this  he  was  again  asked  by  another  person  the  same 
question. 

This  singular  coincidence,  of  two  persons  asking  him  such  a  question, 
before  he  had  disclosed  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  made  him  think  more 
seriously  than  ever  whether  the  Lord  was  not  calling  him  to  this  work.  In 
the  midst  of  these  doubts  he  determined  to  disclose  the  whole  to  his  mother, 
and  ask  her  advice,  seeming  to  think  that  she  would  encourage  his  contin- 
ning  the  practice  of  law.  Bat,  to  his  great  astonishment,  when  he  unbo- 
somed his  thoaghts  to  her,  and  asked  her  advice,  with  an  overflowing  heart 
she  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept,  saying  that  she  had  long  since  consecrated 
him  to  God,  and  prayed  for  that  happy  moment.  The  path  of  duty  was  now 
open  before  him.  Every  doubt  was  quickly  driven  from  his  mind,  and 
in  the  year  1811  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Harmony  Presbytery. 

Daring  the  years  1812  and  1813,  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  respon* 
sible  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

In  the  year  1813,  at  the  fall  sessions  of  Harmony  Presbytery,  he  was 
licensed  in  Augusta ;  and  firom  that  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years,  he  ceased  not  ^'  to  cry  and  lift  up  his  voioe'^  in  warning 
and  pleading  with  sinners,  and  in  encouraging  and  directing  saints.  A  few 
months  after  his  licensure,  he  commenced  labouring  at  White  Bluff  as  stated 
supply. 

In  the  year  1816  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  that  church, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  McWhir  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
occasion.  From  this  time  until  the  year  1822  be  was  labouring  among  the 
people  of  his  charge  at  White  Bluff. 

In  1822  he  left  this  weeping  fiock,  in  whose  midst  he  had  laboured  for 
eight  years,  and  removed  to  Lexington,  Georgia.  Here  he  remained  for 
eight  years  more,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  acceptance  and  with 
power,  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  sustaining  a  fiourishing  and  usHBfal 
female  academy.  Seven  years  after  his  removal  to  Lexington  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  take  under  his  care  and 
instruction  a  class  of  theological  students.    This  was  the  germ  of  the  now 
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flonriihiag  semiiuiTj  located  at  Golunbia,  South  OaroUna,  and  under  tbe 
care  of  the  Synods  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  For  one  year  after  this 
he  remained  in  Lexington,  and  watered  and  nourished  it,  and  in  the  year 
1830  he  removed  to  Columbia,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  Theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  seminary  then  about  to  be  established.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  continued  to  discharge  the  solemn  responsibilities  of 
bis  pf&oCi  part  of  the  time  struggling  single-handed  against  the  many  diffi- 
culdes  which  lay  in  his  path. 

While  he  remained  professor  in  the  seminary  he  was  frequently  and  earn- 
estly solicited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  different  churches  in  his  native 
State;  and  in  January  1835  he  removed  to  ColnmbuSy  G^rgia.  For  thirteen 
years  he  continued  his  labours  there,  and  although  he  found  the  church  weak, 
yet  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  he  soon  rejoiced  to  see  it  increase  in  strength. 

But  we  now  approach  the  most  solemn  part  of  this  sketch.  The  greaiy 
the  good^  and  the  mefui  cannot  remain  here  always.  Death  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  his  calls. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  our  venerable  fiither  felt  that  his  end 
was  near.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  but  a  short  time 
before  the  close  of  his  life,  he  says : — "  My  health  is  seriously  impaired.  It 
ia  probable  this  year  I  shall  die,  and  very  possibly  it  may  be  this  monihy  or 
any  day  or  hour.  May  I  die  in  the  Lord.  *  ♦  ♦  The  Synod  of  (Geor- 
gia will  meet  next  fall  in  Columbus,  otherwise  I  could  not  hope  ever  to  meet 
with  my  brethren  again.'' 

At  his  request,  the  Synod  of  Georgia  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  Columbus, 
in  November  1848,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  communion  and  fellowship  which  he  would  then  have  with  his  brethren. 
That  Synod  met,  but  where  was  he  for  whose  sake  it  was  appointed  to  meet 
in  Columbus  t  He  was  not  there ;  the  disconsolate  widow  was  there ;  the 
weeping  orphan  children  were  there;  a  bereaved  and  mourning  church  was 
there ;  but  the  hiuband,  the  fatker^  the  pastor  was  gone  I  He  met  not  with 
that  Synod,  for  he  had  gone  to  join  ^^  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first  bom.''  He  held  not  communion  and  fellowship  with  his  brethren 
on  earth,  for  he  had  gone  to  enjoy  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  his 
brethren  in  heaven.  His  voice  was  not  heard  in  the  praises  of  the  earthly 
sanctuary,  for  he  was  singing  '<  Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb''  in  the  temple  above. 

But  let  us  turn  back  to  view  him  as  he  descends  into  the  dark  *'  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death."  During  his  lifetime  he  had  often  prayed  that  he 
might  die  with  the  harness  on.  This  prayer  God  was  pleased  to  answer  in  a 
most  striking  manner. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June  he  conducted  his  regular  weekly  lec- 
ture. While  engaged  in  the  services  of  God's  house,  he  was  attacked  with 
a  paroxysm  caused  by  an  affection  of  the  heart,  under  which  he  had  long 
been  suffering.  With  great  effort  he  finished  the  service.  The  subject  of 
his  lecture  was  taken  from  the  63d  Psalm,  first  four  verses.  Having  retired 
from  the  sanctuary  to  his  dwelling,  he  was  seized  with  another  dreadful 
attack  of  his  disease.  All  usual  remedies  were  of  no  avail.  His  agony 
was  intense,  but  it  was  endured  with  Christian  submission.  When  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  pain,  he  prayed  that  the  good  Lord  would  make  that 
the  last  struggle :  said  '^  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,"  and  his  spirit 
was  at  rest. 

Thus  in  one  short  hour  he  went  from  the  sacred  desk  to  the  presence  of 
God,  and  exchanged  the  labours  of  earth  for  the  rewards  of  heaven.  An 
affectionate  wife  was  made  a  widow,  eight  children  were  made  orphans,  a 
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flock  was  left  ehepherdless,  a  whole  oommnnity  was  plunged  in  gloom,  and 
a  great  void  was  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  southern  Zion ;  but  his  gain  far 
exceeded  all  our  loss.  Whose  imagination  cannot  follow  him  as  he  enters 
those  pearly  gates,  and  walks  those  golden  streets  ?  Whose  ear  cannot  bear 
that  happy  benediction,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord  V  Nay,  we  can  almost  hear  him  re-echo  in  heaven 
the  subject  of  his  last  lecture,  and  almost  his  last  words  upon  earth,  *'  Be- 
cause thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life^  therefore  my  lips  shall  praise 
theer 

But  he  is  gone--shall  we  dwell  upon  his  virtues?  The  length  of  this 
sketch  prevents.  Shall  we  point  out  his  faults  ?  Respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  dead  forbids.  No,  peace  !  peace!  be  to  thy  ashes,  thou  holy  man  of 
God.  <<  May  we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous :  may  our  last  end  be  like 
his."  A.  8. 


%tmtm  anh  Critirifiin. 


Ah  Historical  Text-Book  and  Atlas  op.  Biblical  Gbographt.    By  Ltuait  Colbhait, 

Philadelphia.     Lippincott,  Grambo  A  Co.,  1854. 

Dr.  Coleman,  in  giving  to  the  public  this  excellent  Text  Book,  has  done 
A  service  for  which  every  student  of  Bible  history  will  be  grateful.  The  re- 
sults of  immense  labour  are  here  brought  to  view  in  a  comparatively  small 
compass.  The  various  questions  belonging  to  Bible  history  are  solved  with 
great  discrimination,  and  the  whole  outline  is  exhibited  with  a  conspicuity 
and  simplicity  which  make  the  subject  attractive.  The  Bible  oueht  to^e  a 
regular  book  of  instruction  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning.  If  definite 
religious  doctrine  may  not  be  always  inculcated  on  account  of  denominational 
prejudices,  Biblical  history  presents  a  field  of  unexceptionable  study.  Why 
should  our  boys  and  girls  be  drilled  in  classical  and  modern  history  at  schools 
and  colleges,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  attractive  and  most  ancient  history 
of  the  world  ?  The  omission  of  Biblical  studies  in  literary  institutions  is 
vyrong.  The  students  ought  to  be  made  entirely  familiar  with  the  incidentSi 
characters  and  places  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  following  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Edinburgh,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  text-book  for  youth.  This  distinguished 
man  said  :  "I  think  the  simple  and  elementary  truths  of  Christianity  are  to 
le  best  learned  from  the  Old  Testament.  And  I  cannot  help  taking  this 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  great  use  which  may  be  made  of  that 
book  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  None  who  have  been  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  religious  tuition  of  children,  and  have  really  been  anxious  to  con- 
vey clear  and  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  their  teaching,  can  have  failed 
to  experienoe  the  difiiculty  of  making  themselves  understood,  while  stating 
and  endeavouring  to  explain  even  the  simplest  truths,  when  presented  in  an 
abstract  form — I  mean,  as  they  are  put  down  even  in  that  unrivalled  of 
hiunan  works,  our  Shorter  Catechism.     At  least  such  is  my  own  experience. 
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But  I  can  also  state,  as  a  matter  of  ezperienoe  too,  that  as  <^n  as  in  sadi 
cases  I  betook  myself  to  the  Old  Testament  for  help,  it  never  failed  me.  It 
furnished  illustrations  so  simple  and  so  abundant,  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  difficulty  in  speaking  intelligibly,  and  seldom  an  instance  in  which  these 
illustrations  failed  to  arrest  attention  and  to  awaken  interest.  Those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  New  Testament  will  find  the  gospel  everywhere  in 
the  Old,  and  that,  in  connection  with  such  narratives,  such  incidents,  such 
manifestations  of  character,  as  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  youthful  mind, 
and  a  peculiar  power  for  laying  hold  of  the  youthful  memory.'^  Dr.  Cole- 
man's Atlas  and  Geography  will  be  a  great  hdp  in  understanding. Old  Testa- 
ment times.  The  attention  of  instructors  of  youth  ought  to  be  directed  to 
this  book  as  a  text-4x)ok  in  their  institutions.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as 
should  be  studied  in  our  academies  or  colleges.  It  contains  the  latest  re- 
searches in  Biblical  Georgraphy,  and  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  literary  institutions. 

Rktival  Sbbmoks;  Second  Series.    By  tbe  Rer.  Daniel  Baker,  President  of  Anstia  College, 

Texas.    Philadelphia.    Wm.  8.  Martien.    1854. 

Dr.  Baker's  sermons  are  a«iong  the  most  popular  of  the  day.  The 
preacher  speaks  from  the  heart  to  tbe  heart.  He  feels  for  sinners.  He 
presses  upon  their  attention  evangelical  truth.  "  Christ  and  him  crucified" 
is  the  great  theme.  He  employs  no  false  philosophy,  no  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion. Like  Paul,  he  pleads  with  tears.  There  is  a  majesty  in  this  direct 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  human  soul.  Such  preaching  has  been  much  honoored 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  in  our  own  and  in  other  times.  Dr. 
Baker  has  been  signally  blessed  in  his  labours  of  love.  These  sermons  are 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  mode  of  preaching.  They  are  Revival  sermons ;  they 
aim  at  producing  an  immediate  impression;  they  are  good  for  the  family; 
good  for  vacant  churches ;  good  for  private  reading. 

TnE  Justified  Belietbr  :  His  seonritj,  conflicts  and  triumphs.    By  W.  B.  Maxmsmsm,  of 
England.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    Philadelphia,  1854. 

Justification  by  faith  is  the  great  evangelical  doctrine,  which  errorists 
always  aim  at  undermining.  The  church  is  bound  to  maintain  its  truth  in 
ev^  practicable  way.  In  this  treatise,  the  writer  takes  a  plain  scriptural  view 
of  ihe  matter,  and  enters  into  a  very  thorough  discussion.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  the  chapters :  I.  Justification  by  Faith.  II.  The  Bomish 
doctrine  of  Justification.  III.  Peace  with  God.  lY.  Filial  access  to  God. 
V.  The  Believer  in  sorrow.  VI.  Justification  the  security  of  holy  living. 
YII.  The  Believer's  continuance  in  the  faith.  YIII.  The  Believer  review- 
ing his  faith  and  faithfulness. 

Becognition  of  Frxeitds  in  Heaven.    A  Sermon  preached  at  West  Point,  Georgia.    By 

Albbbt  Shotwell,  the  Pastor.    1854. 

In  this  interesting  sermon,  Mr.  Shotwell  bases  the  recognition  of  friends 
in  heaven  on  the  universality  of  its  belief,  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  truth 
itself,  and  on  its  scriptural  authority.  He  then  answers  the  objectious,  that 
the  recognition  of  friends  would  interfere  with  love  to  Christ,  and  that  the 
failure  to  meet  with  some  who  have  gone  down  to  destruction  would  ocoisioD 
distress.  Mr.  Shotwell  concludes  with  mentioning  two  practical  benefits  of 
the  doctrine.  1.  It  is  a  consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  2.  It  tends 
to  draw  our  hearts  towards  heaven. 

Men  and  Tbinos  jls  I  saw  them  in  Europe.    By  Eibwan.    New  York,  Harper  A  Brother^ 

1853. 

We  failed  to  secure  a  copy  of  thcr  earlier  editions  of  this  work;  and  now 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  book,  on  account  of  the  derangement  of  ths 
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businefls  of  tbe  Messrs.  Harper.  Kirwan  sees  men  and  things  with  saga- 
cious eyes,  and  writes  in  a  bold  and  lively  style.  His  travels  relate  to 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
Popery  receives  a  severe  castigation  from  the  hands  of  Kirwan,  and  some  of 
the  b^t  things  in  the  volume  are  found  in  the  Roman  department,  as  might 
be  expected  Much  useful  knowledge  of  men  and  things  is  communicated 
to  the  reader,  who  goes  to  the  entertainment  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  host, 
and  comes  away  better  pleased  than  ever.  We  intended  to  make  some  spicy 
quotations,  but  want  of  space  absolutely  prohibits.  We  hope  that  Kirwan 
will  continue  to  send  forth  his  views  on  Romanism,  and  on  other  subjects, 
Vind  that  his  labours  of  love  will  be  blessed  to  the  edification  of  his  nume- 
rous friends  and  readers. 

Th«  works  of  Jossph  Addmor  :  Vol.  IV.    With  Notei  by  Q.  W.  Grux.    New  York.  Q.  P. 

Pntiuun  A  Co.  1864. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Putnam's  fine  edition  of  Addison's  works 
contains  his  contributions  to  the  ^*  Spectator.^'  The  whole  number  of  papers 
in  the  Spectator  is  635,  of  which  Addison  contributed  274.  The  original 
publication,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1711,  was  a  folio  sheet,  and  came 
out  daily.  The  Spectator  is  universally  re^rded  as  having  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  English  literature,  an  influence  which  exists  in  full 
force  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Putnam's  edition  will  materially  aid  in  tha 
more  general  circulation  of  the  Works  of  Addison. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character  and  Writings  of  the  Rer.  J.  T.  M'Gihkbs,  of  Shade  Qup, 
PenniyWania.    By  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Hoohbs.    Philadelphia,  Joieph  M.  WUbod,  1854. 

The  biography  of  our  own  associates  is  peculiarly  affecting ;  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends  will  hail  with  deep  interest  this  memorial  of  a  gifted  and 
beloved  brother.  Mr.  M'Ginnes  was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  who  early 
oonsecrated  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  brought  into  the 
efaurch  during  one  of  the  precious  seasons  of  revival  at  Jefierson  College,  in 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Brown.  After  preaching  for  a  time  in  Illinois,  his 
health  required  him  to  return  to  the  east.  His  labours  at  Shade  Chip,  Penn- 
sylvania, have  left  their  mark  upon  his  generation,  and  will  perpetuate  their 
influence  from  age  to  age.     He  established  an  academy,  in  which  sixteen 

Cig  men  were  brought  into  the  Church  in  one  revival,  of  whom  eight 
me  students  of  divinity.  Mr.  M'Ginnes  possessed  a  strong,  active  mind, 
fine  social  powers,  and  a  living  piety  which  carried  him  through  many  trials 
and  labours.  Ood  was  with  him,  and  blessed  him,  and  made  him  a  blessing. 
Of  the  sermons  in  the  volume  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  last  one 
he  preached,  from  the  toxt,  ^^  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.''  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  memorial  worthy  of  his 
friend.  The  biography  is  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  its 
readers,  especially  upon  young  men  and  ministers.  May  God  sanctify  it  in 
doing  good  to  many. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  the  publisher,  has  brought  out  a  very  handsome 
volume,  which  is  embellished  ¥rith  a  portrait  of  Mr.  M'Qinnes.  We  wish 
well  to  such  enterprises. 

Fakkwcll  Addrxsb  of  the  Rer.  T.  L.  JAmtWAT,  D.  D.,  on  resigning  the  paitoral  ohargo 
of  the  North  Preabyterian  Chareh,  Philadelphia,  March  5th,  18d4.    William  8.  Martien. 

Dr.  Janbway,  after  a  laborious  and  highly  successful  pastorate  of  thirteen 
years,  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill  health  to  resign  his  charge.  His 
farewell  Address  is  full  of  affectionate  counsels  and  solemn  truths,  and  i) 
an  appropriate  close  of  his  earnest  ministry  among  his  attached  people. 
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Froa  the  Pretbytnricii. 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  SINS. 

Messrs.  Editors. — Looking  not  long  since  into  the  gloomy  cell  of  a  marderer 
who  waa  under  sentence  of  death,  I  could  not  but  think  how  many  transgranioiit 
of  others  were  to  be  punished  in  that  one  man.  As  my  eye  rested  on  that  neTer- 
to-be-forj^tten  face,  overspread  already  with  the  shadow  of  hit  coming  doom, 
and  upon  thai  hagf(|ard  furm,  so  emaciated  by  long  confinement  from  toe  fresh 
air  of  neaven,  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  the  tins  of  other  men  clinging  all  over 
that  frame,  and  written  out  in  every  lineament  of  that  melancholy  face.  Uis 
own  sin  was  indeed  there.  The  lury  knew  his  guilt,  and  the  judge  too,  when, 
with  tremulous  lips,  he  sentencea  the  poor  wretch  to  an  end,  the  very  mention 
of  which  sends  a  creeping  horror  over  us.  The  unhappy  criminal  knew  it  him- 
self quite  too  well,  and  his  tell-tale  countenance  confessed  it  every  moment. 

But  in  that  sin  of  his,  how  many  others  were  wrapped  up  and  identified  with 
it !  He  was  not  the  sole  transgressor.  The  hangman's  rope  encircled  other 
crimes  than  his  own.  He  had  had  accomplices  and  instructors  in  vice,  all  of 
whom  were  directly  or  remotely  concerned  in  bringing  him  to  the  oell  and  the 
scaffold.  Perhaps  at  the  very  threshold  of  life  his  &ther  and  mother  had  been 
criminally  neglectful  of  parental  duty.  They  did  not  restrain  those  fierce  pas- 
sions which  often  flame  forth  into  incipient  murder,  even  in  the  nursery.  For  an 
ungoverned  child  will  oflen  display  all  the  malice  and  the  hateful  revenge  towards 
its  young  playmates  that  would  make  that  child  do  murder,  if  there  were  the 
nerve  in  that  little  arm  to  give  the  fatal  blow.  That  very  man's  crime  may  have 
thus  began  in  childhood,  and  been  rehearsed  over  and  over  again  among  his  litUe 
companions,  while  a  weak  or  a  wicked  parent  allowed  the  spirii  of  murder  to 
grow  on  apace. 

And  there  were  other  accomplices  beside.  The  associates  of  his  youthful  days 
helped  him  on.  One  taught  him  to  deceive  his  parent  by  skulking  away  fn)m 
school  on  some  expedition  for  mischief  or  frolic.  Another  decoyed  nim  into  tbo 
"  dark  delights"  of  Sabbath-breaking.  Another  gave  him  lessons  in  profanity, 
and  practised  before  him  on  the  vocabulary  of  hell.  Another  went  with  him  to 
the  subterranean  haunt,  where,  through  the  crimson  curtain,  a  light  gleamed 
oat  at  the  midnight  hoar,  to  tell  the  passer-by  that  there  he  mi^ht  '*  tarry  long 
at  the  wine.''  AH  theee  wily  seducers,  and  scores  of  others  like  them,  were 
"  partakers"  of  his  gigantic  crime.  They  all  helped  him  on  in  his  downward 
course.  Each  gave  his  impetus  to  the  unhappy  man,  as  he  rushed  along  towards 
a  ripe  maturity  in  wickedness.  And  then  the  awftil  crime  itself,  whion  brought 
him  at  last  to  the  gallows,  was  committed  under  the  maddening  excitement  of 
strong  drink.  The  nand  must  be  nerved  and  the  heart  must  be  made  calloae  to  the 
deed ;  and  what  etimalua  to  the  T)as8ion  so  strong,  or  what  opiate  to  the  con- 
science so  deadening,  as  the  intoxicating  glass  ?  The  trafficker,  who  for  paltry 
pence  sold  him  the  poison-draught,  was  another  accomplice  in  the  outrage.  And 
80,  I  looked  at  my  poor  desolate  fellow  being,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  his  hope- 
less eternity,  and  crimsoned  all  over  with  the  iniquities  of  his  tempters  and  sedu- 
cers, as  well  as  his  own,  I  could  not  but  feel  the  warning,  "  Neiiner  be  pcartakers 
of  other  men's  sins  J"    **  Woe  unto  him  who  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour!" 

It  will  require  the  opening  of  the  books  of  remembrance  at  the  judgment  bar, 
to  exhibit  in  its  complctencsR  the  responsibility  of  individuals  in  each  other's 
actions.  Ilow  this  partaking  in  other  men's  sins  will  complicate  the  decisions  of 
tiiat  day  I    Uow  interwoven  will  be  the  web  of  human  influence  1    And  how 
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miuiy  a  sin  will  wander  about  tbat  countless  multitude  of  waiting  men  in  search 
of  its  real  owner,  until  it  fastens  on  some  individual  who  for  the  first  time  shall 
appear  to  those  around  him,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  aa  haying  been  a  thief  or  a 
blasphemer,  an  adulterer  or  a  murderer  I       %  T.  L.  C. 


MY  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY. 

How  beautiful  she  stood. 
While  round  her  bursts  of  noble  music  went» 
And  forms  of  loveliness  and  valour  bent. 

The  bright  and  good. 

How  beautiful  she  trod, 
When  every  gathered  cadence,  as  it  fell, 
With  eloquence  each  footstep  seemed  to  tell — 

How  good  was  Qod. 

The  sculptor  stood  aside 
When  he  looked  on  her — and  he  gazed  apart, 
As  youth  does  with  his  fond  and  leaping  heart} 

Upon  his  bride. 

And  art  might  well  despair — 
For  something  lofUer  than  art  had  come, 
And  in  those  lines  that  make  the  spirit  dumb» 

Had  written  there. 

There  was  divinity—  t 
Bound  with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  that  brow. 

And  something  spake,  commanding  like  a  tow,  I 

In  that  dark  eye.  i 

Such  eyes  light  but  an  age —  I 
Their  glory  may  not  leave  the  angel  band, 

Whose  lustre  pointeth  to  a  better  land,  ' 

This  pilgrimage.  C.  L.                          j 

Frtm  ikM  Polynuian,  Honolulu,  Feb.  20,  1854. 


THE  SALVATION  OP  ONE  SOUL. 

What  Christian  will  regard  any  labour  or  sacrifice  which  may  be  ooneeived 
of^  too  arduous  or  too  self-sacrificing,  in  view  of  saving  a  soul  from  death? 
Think  of  the  estimate  that  Christ  has  placed  upon  the  soul.  If  a  sonl  were 
unsaved  at  the  furthest  verge  of  creation,  and  it  woald  require  eyery  individual 
in  the  known  world  to  ^o  to  the  rescue  of  that  soul,  it  would  be  an  expedition 
well  worthy  the  enterprise,  in  view  of  the  estimate  that  the  Saviour  has  placed 
on  the  BouL 

''  0 !  were  the  world  one  obrysolita. 
The  earth  a  golden  ball. 
And  diamonds  all  the  stara  of  night, 
One  fool  outweighs  them  all." 
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And  if  Christ  made  MArifioes  to  save  souls,  the  Christian  mDBt»  in  this  regard, 
be  Chri§i4ik4,  Did  Christ  sacrifice  his  throne,  his  garments  of  light  unapproach- 
able, his  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  the  riches  of  unnumbered  worlds, 
and  for  jour  sake  become  poor?  What  labour  or  what  sacrifice  will  you  regard 
as  too  much  in  view  of  saving  one  soul  from  death  ?  What  are  you  now  doing 
specifically  by  way  of  rescuing  souls?  Is  there  not  now  a  soul  unsaved  in  vour 
mind's  eye,  for  whose  salvation  you  ought  just  now  to  make  an  effort  ?  Bu  t  perhaps 
sacrifices  in  time,  labour,  money,  or  feeling,  ma^  be  reouired  in  order  to  reach 
that  soul.  Will  you  now  make  the  effort,  or  will  you  delay  it  till  a  more  con- 
venient season,  and  let  that  unsaved,  lost  spirit  meet  you  at  the  bar  of  God  ? 
0 1  unless  you  are  wholly  sure  that  you  have  already  made  every  prayerful  effort 
within  your  power  to  clear  your  skirt  of  his  blood,  hasten  to  do  it  now,  or  your  next 
meeting  may  be  at  the  bar  of  God.  "  Let  him  know  that  he  which  converteth 
the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  shall  save  his  soul  from  death,  and  shall 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins/' — Zion's  berald. 


THE  CROSS. 

BT  EEV.  BB.  ALBXANDSB. 

The  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  may  well  be  reckoned  mysterious,  for  it  was 
at  the  same  time  a  cursed  and  a  hUBsed  death.  Christ  was  "made  a  curse  for 
us''  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  And  yet  Christ's  death 
on  the  cross  is  the  most  blessed  event  which  ever  occurred  in  the  world ;  for  on 
the  cross  the  price  of  our  redemption  was  paid.  Christ  '*  bore  our  sins  in  his 
own  bodv  on  the  tree."  Ho  died,  "  the  just  for  tlie  unjust,"  to  bring  us  unto 
God.  This  led  Paul  to  say,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  cross  is  a  centre  in  which  many  lines  of  truth 
meet.  The  cross  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery.  That  God  should  be  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  is  the  great  "  mystery  of  godliness."  That  the  Prince  of  life  should 
be  crucified,  was  an  event  which  caused  the  angels  to  stoop  from  their  celestial 
thrones,  that  they  might  gaze  upon  it  The  prophets  who  predicted  these  events 
were  perplexed  at  their  own  prophecies,  "  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of 
time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before- 
hand the  sufferings  of  Christ." 

The  truths  which  are  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  strong  light  by  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  are  such  as  these : 

1.  The  infinite  evil  of  sin,  which  in  order  to  its  pardon  required  such  a  sacri- 
fice. 

2.  The  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  which  would  not  suffer  sin  to  pass  without 
full  evidence  of  the  divine  disapprobation,  and  his  inflexible  purpose  to  visit  it 
with  condign  punishment. 

3.  The  wisdom  of  God,  in  contriving  a  method  of  salvation,  by  which  his  own 
glory  would  be  promoted  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  hell-deserving  sinners ;  and 
this  wisdom  is  chiefly  manifest  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  which 
the  divine  and  human  natures  are  united  in  one  person. 

4.  But  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  cross  is  the  mercv  of  God,  the 
Jove  of  God  to  sinners — such  love  as  never  could  have  been  conceived  of^  had  it 
BOt  been  manifested  by  the  gift  of  his  own  Son :  *'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
lie  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
bat  have  everlasting  life." — Am.  Messenger, 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  RELIGION, 

No.  IV. 

Thb  uray  of  grace  is  not  a  formal  routine  of  exercises,  so  that  he 
who  pursues  it  may  take  one  step,  and  then  ask  what  is  the  next, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on  till  he  reaches  the  end.  Systematic 
theology  is  often  abused  both  in  preaching  and  hearing,  in  writing 
and  reading,  so  as  to  give  this  impression.  The  Scripture  says 
**  believe."  He  who  sincerely  believes  does  everything.  He  can- 
not so  believe  without  repenting ;  he  cannot  truly  repent,  without 
reforming.  He  cannot  reform  without  obeying.  According  to  our 
natural  constitution,  when  one  knows  his  offspring  he  loves  them, 
he  provides  for  them,  he  educates  them,  he  performs  all  the  duties 
and  feels  all  the  emotions  that  the  consciousness  of  the  parental  tie 
produces,  without  asking  about  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the 
duties  and  the  affections.  So,  according  to  grace,  one's  true  know- 
ledge of  Christ  leads  him  necessarily  to  believe  in  Him,  to  repent, 
to  follow  Him,  to  confide  in  Him,  to  love  Him,  without  a  prescribed 
plan  or  system.  He  does  all  at  once,  though  nothing  perfectly. 
He  is  in  fact,  and  by  the  very  necessity  of  this  true  faith,  a  new 
creature.  His  newness  consists  in  this  very  change  of  views  and 
disposition  as  to  Christ.  It  is  a  new  life  for  him.  It  is  a  regene- 
ration of  him.  It  is  a  turning  of  his  heart  and  actions  to  God, 
truth,  holiness.     It  is  a  conversion  of  him. 

Therefore  regeneration  is  not  to  be  spoken  of,  or  looked  for,  as 
a  separate  stage  of  Christian  experience ;  as  if  the  believer  passed 
through  faith,  through  repentance,  and  othet  preliminaries,  and 
then  came  to  the  change  of  heart  by  whatsoever  name  called.  In- 
quiring persons  often  need  to  be  informed  that  whilst  the  creeds 

and  catechisms  are  of  eminent  service  in  giving  shape  and  sym- 
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metry  to  religious  doctrine,  their  order  and  arrangement  are  not 
intended  to  teach  them  to  seek  for  a  mechanical  experience,  and  to 
make  them  suppose  that  the  great  matter  is  to  pass  through  a  defi- 
nite series  of  spiritual  acts  and  feelings,  careful  not  to  take  a  pre- 
mature step,  and  overpass  some  position  that  would  break  the 
regularity  of  the  advance,  and  make  all  useless  till  the  way  were 
retraced.  The  question  of  the  reality  of  a  change  does  not  depend 
on  one's  being  able  to  say  he  first  felt  so  much  conviction,  then  so 
much  distress,  then  a  burden,  then  an  act  of  submission,  then  the 
attainment  of  a  confident  hope,  then  overwhelming  peace  or  joy,  or 
some  other  supernatural  attestation  of  a  radical  change.  While  all 
this  may  take  place  in  the  experience  of  particular  individuals,  and 
is  not  therefore  to  be  treated  as  always  imaginary,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture,  or  in  the  general  experience  of  Christians,  to  war- 
rant the  statement  that  there  is  any  such  invincible  order,  or  invin- 
cible incidents  in  the  nature  of  regeneration.  Piety  is  indeed 
progressive,  and  in  this  sense  has  its  stages  and  degrees :  but  it  is 
progressive  as  growth  is  progressive.  The  first  germination  of 
wheat  is  wheat ;  the  first  sprouting  of  the  acorn  is  oak ;  the  new- 
born creature  is  a  lion,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  man.  The  seed  becomes 
the  tree,  the  infant  a  giant.  So  the  believer,  feeble,  diminutive, 
knowing  little,  has  not  to  wait  for  this  and  that  vicissitude  and 
metamorphosis  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  be  a  believer  at  all. 
Whatever  terms  may  be  used  in  the  science  of  the  great  change, 
are,  in  reality,  not  distinct  parts  of  a  process  for  reaching  the 
Christian  state,  but  rather  difierent  names  or  phases  of  that  state. 
They  all  mean  Religion.  Christian  Religion,  and  the  great  mark 
and  seal  is  here — ''if  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new 
creature." 

With  these  cautionary  remarks  I  proceed  to  add  Regeneratiok 
to  the  subjects  of  religious  Experience.  It  is  a  change  which  one 
has  actually  undergone.  It  has  taken  place  in  one's  self.  It.  is 
part  of  one's  consciousness,  or  is  capable  of  being  proved  by  the 
proper  tests.  It  is  more  than  intellectual  believing,  more  than 
indefinite  trusting,  more  than  unfounded  hoping.  In  our  first 
nature  —  the  nature  in  which  we  were  born — the  heart  is  not 
towards  God,  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  duties  required  of  us.  We 
have  no  true  perception  of  these  objects  which  makes  us  know  their 
excellence,  and  love  them  for  their  own  sakes.  If  ever  snch  a 
change  takes  place  as  reverses  all  this,  it  is  a  change  of  naturei 
and  the  result  may  be  properly  called,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  a  new 
creation,  or  a  new  birth,  or  new  generation.  It  does  not  change 
a  man  to  an  angel ;  or  destroy  his  identity ;  or  put  an  immediate 
end  to  his  tendency  to  evil.  It  is  a  new  experience  with  old  pow- 
ers ;  it  is  the  sick  restored,  the  blind  brought  to  sight,  the  dead 
revived.  The  individuals  restored  from  some  bodily  invalidity,  are 
the  same  that  they  were  before ;  but  what  a  different  experience 
has  life  become  to  them  1    If  ihejf  feel  themselves  to  be  like  new 
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creatures,  surely  those  who  have  passed  from  the  spiritual  death  to 
life  will  find  it  to  be  a  subject  of  experience.  Their  pious  affections 
are  proof  to  them  that  they  have  been  renewed ;  for  once  they 
were  not  so ;  their  state  is  a  new  one. 

The  evidences  of  Regeneration  are  to  be  sought  in  experience. 
Let  the  person  who  would  have  the  fact  decided  as  to  himself  prove 
himself.  '^  Try  your  ownselves."  Let  him  answer  whether  he 
repents  and  believes,  and  loves,  and  obeys. 

Experience  teaches  the  renewed  person  that  Regeneration  was 
not  his  own  work.  He  is  conscious,  indeed,  of  believing  with  his 
own  mind,  loving  with  his  own  heart,  choosing  and  determining 
with  his  own  will,  but  he  is  equally  conscious  that  the  origin  of 
these  new  exercises  was  not  with  himself.  He  cannot  say  to  him* 
self,  ^^  I  produced,  by  such  and  such  means,  this  new  condition.  I 
gave  myself  this  disposition  and  capacity.  I  converted  my  nature 
from  its  corrupt,  selfish  and  apostate  character  to  the  opposite 
qualities."  He  believes  what  the  Scriptures  declare  as  to  this, 
and  is  content  with  the  explanation,  though  he  be  as  utterly  unable 
to  define  the  work  as  he  is  to  define  the  creation  of  his  faculties  of 
thought  and  reason.  That  Scriptural  explanation  is,  that  as  God 
is  the  author  of  our  being,  with  all  its  faculties,  so  God  is  the  author 
of  the  new  spiritual  condition,  called  the  new  creature.  As  in 
natural  providence  it  is  God  who  distributes  sickness  and  health, 
gain  and  loss,  affliction  and  mercy,  and  directs  every  process  from 
the  seed  to  the  harvest,  so  His  spiritual  providence  opens  the  heart, 
implants  the  truth,  gives  it  effect,  and  so  forms  the  new  man.  The 
methods  are  not  for  us  to  discover ;  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  expe- 
rience. 

The  Scriptures  are  clear  enough  as  to  the  marks  of  regeneration. 
They  are  said  to  be  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  comfort,  hope,  liberty,  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  a  sound  mind,  the  filial  feeling  or  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, minding  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  mortifying  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  holiness,  good  works,  zeal,  devotion,  fortitude,  communion 
with  God.  Not  one  of  these  is  a  mere  opinion,  or  sentiment,  or 
doctrine.  It  is  all  experience  ot  practice*  They  all  belong  to  the 
new  spiritual  state.  Just  as  when  a  blind  man  is  brought  to  sight, 
or  the  dumb  to  speech,  there  are  many  good  effects  produced  by 
the  one  great  change,  and  many  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  person 
now  exercising  for  ^e  first  time  the  faculty  previously  dead,  so  we 
must  look  at  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  as  belonging 
to  the  change.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  fruits  of  the  tree, 
are  not  made  independently  of  the  new  nature,  and  added  to  it  as 
accomplishments,  but  they,  grow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  being 
in  his  new  condition.  These  new  particulars  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience, therefore,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  list  of  fresh  enac- 
tions— an  additional  host  of  difficulties  to  be  encountered— but  as 
the  blessed  consequences  of  the  one  continued  act  of  faith,  the 
various  effects  of  religion  in  the  soul.  H. 
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CHRIST  THE  ONLY  REVEALER  OF  THE  FATHER— 
THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OP  NATURAL,  OR  OF  RE. 
VEALED  LIGHT. 

There  is  much  of  atheism  in  the  dialect  of  philosophers, — mnch 
that  tends  to  make  men  think,  and  act,  as  atheists.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  the  very  phraseology  of  men  of  science  to  divorce  the 
universe  from  its  Creator,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  mankind 
away  from  the  original  source  of  all  knowledge  and  all  true  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  light,  and  the  revelations 
of  nature,  as  if  nature  were  a  ^^  suppositum  intelligens  per  se  n»5- 
sistens" — a  distinct,  intelligent  individuality.  So  common,  indeed, 
is  this  style  among  philosophers,  that  he  is  deemed  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary breadth  of  generosity, — a  man  whose  turn  of  mind  is 
more  sentimental  than  philosophical, — who  ventures  to  rise  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  or  who  mentions  a  lawgiver  in  con- 
nexion with  law.  Under  such  treatment  the  universe,  to  many, 
has  become  a  lantern  without  a  light — the  heavens  a  band  of  voice- 
less choristers. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  present  purpose,  as  it  is  an  obvious  duty,  to 
rise  a  step  higher  than  this  earthly-minded  philosophy,  and  point 
out  the  source  from  which  all  the  light  of  nature  emanates,  and 
place  the  crown  upon  the  only  head  that  has  the  right  to  wear  it ; 
and  more,  to  trace  to  this  same  fountain  head  all  the  light  that  has 
dawned  upon  our  apostate  world,  under  the  economy  of  grace. 
Nor  is  it  our  purpose  simply  to  show  that  natural,  as  well  as  re- 
vealed light,  is  of  divine  original,  but  to  draw  attention  to  a  truth 
most  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  to  wit,  that  Christ  is  the 
author  of  all  light,  natural  or  revealed. 

This  much  is  certainly  taught' by  the  Apostle  John,  when  he 
says,  ^'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Him,  i.e., 
God."  This  language  ascribes  to  the  Son,  exclusively,  the  reve- 
lation of  the  unsearchable  God.  Its  terms  are  absolute  and  uni- 
versal, both  as  regards  all  time  and  all  created  intelligences.  It 
is  not  simply  "no  man,**  but  "no  one"  {oudel<:) — no  man,  and  no 
angel,  hath  ever  looked  upon  God  as  he  is  in  himself.  Indepen- 
dent of  some  medium  of  manifestation,  the  highest  order  of  the 
thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  of  which 
Revelation  informs  us,  could  find  out  nothing  of  the  attributes  of 
Him  who  created  them.  It  is  true  of  man,  and  it  is  also  true  of 
the  Seraphim  who  take  their  stations  round  the  throne,  and  veil 
their  faces  in  presence  of  the  dazzling  glory.  No  power  of  created 
intellect  can  carry  its  possessor,  by  an  act  of  direct  intuition,  into 
the  overwhelming  mysteries  of  the  Godhead.  There  must  be  a 
medium  of  manifestation,  a  channel  of  communication,  a  basis  of 
uduction  spread  out,  even  where  angels  are  the  investigators.    It 
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mast  be  by  inference  from  the  wonders  of  creation  and  providence, 
that  even  angels  can  rise  to  the  high  conclusion  of  a  God,  or  arrive 
at  any  just  conceptions  of  his  character,  or  of  the  relations  he 
sustains  to  the  creatures  of  his  hands.  Suppose  it  to  have  been 
possible  to  have  created  and  constituted  the  angels  moral  agents 
without  staitaping  upon  their  very  natures  the  conception  of  a 
supreme  moral  Governor,  to  whom  they  stand  in  the  relation  of 
subjects  to  a  sovereign ;  and  suppose  that  the  Creator  had  pro- 
ceeded no  further  in  the  work  of  creation,  had  prepared  for  them 
no  habitation,  had  stretched  above  them  no  starry  canopy,  had 
filled  immensity  with  no  tangible  existences,  had  thrown  no  mantle 
of  glory  around  the  myriad  orbs  of  heaven,  had  left  the  unmea- 
sured fields  of  space  one  silent,  rayless  void,  where  there  was 
nothing  subjective  but  mind  and  nothing  objective  but  space,  what 
might  we  ask  could  creatures  thus  circumstanced  learn  of  God  ? 
what  could  they  discover  of  his  character  ?  They  might  infer  their 
own  subjection  to  an  unseen  moral  governor,  but  of  those  attri- 
butes of  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  brought  to  view  in  the 
work  of  creation,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  utterly  ignorant. 
They  would  have  a  mirror  to  gaze  upon,  co-extensive  with  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  natures,  and  nought  save  the  perfec- 
tions there  shadowed  forth  would  ever  enter  into  their  idens  of  a 
God.  There  must  be  a  medium,  and  where  there  is  no  outer,  ob- 
jective creation,  upon  which  the  mind  may  expatiate,  and  trace  the 
footprints  of  the  Creator,  the  mind  itself  must  become  the  medium, 
and  from  its  own  existence  and  its  own  attributes  must  it  infer  the 
existence  and  the  attributes  of  a  Being,  from  whom  both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  been  derived. 

It  is  only  then  as  God  manifests  himself  in  some  act,  or  through 
some  medium,  that  his  creatures  can  learn  anything  of  his  being  or 
his  attributes.  Now  it  is  when  we  bring  this  truth  into  connexion 
with  the  clearly  revealed  Scripture  truth,  that  the  Son  is  the 
creator  of  all  things,  and  the  preserver  of  all,  and  more,  the  Re- 
deemer of  all  the  elect  of  God,  that  Christ  is  made  to  pass  before 
us  in  all  that  fulness  of  glory  which  belongs  to  him  as  the  only 
revealer  of  the  infinite  God.  Independent  of  some  manifestation, 
no  one,  no  man,  and  no  angel  can  see  God ;  and  independent  of 
the  Son,  who  is  on  the  bosoQi  of  the  Father,  no  manifestation  of 
God  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  he  alone  who  is  the  revealer  of 
God — ^he  alone  hath  declared  him.  This  assigns  to  the  Son  a 
wider  sphere  of  revelation  than  that  described  in  the  work  of  Re- 
demption. It  makes  him  the  only  medium  of  manifestation,  the 
only  channel  through  which  the  unsearchable  God  has  come  forth 
to  the  gase  of  created  intelligences.  He  is  all  in  all — all  in  crea- 
tion, all  in  providence,  all  in  redemption.  Whatever  is  known  of 
the  divine  character  in  any,  or  all  of  these,  has  been  made  known 
by  the  Son.  Through  him  the  absolute,  incomprehensible  God 
has  been  brought  out  to  the  view  of  creature  vision,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  mortal  touch. 
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It  is  one  of  the  commonest  truths  of  Scripture,  that  as  far  as  the 
work  of  creation  manifests  the  divine  character,  the  revelation  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Eternal  Son.  It  is  thus  John  proceeds,  ^^  AU 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  iM>t  anything  made 
that  was  made."  And  thus  the  Apostle :  *'  By  him  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers — all  things  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him."  We  are  not  now  citing  these  passages  to 
prove  the  infinite  power  and  Godhead  majesty  of  the  Son,  but 
simply  to  show  that  whatever  has  been  made  known  of  God,  in  the 
work  of  creation,  has  been  made  known  by  the  Son. 

How  far  the  works  of  creation  reveal  the  divine  attributes,  is  a 
question  upon  which  fallen  creatures  are  unqualified  to  enter,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  abstract.  What  man  might 
have  learned  of  God  from  his  own  constitution,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, and  from  the  tangible,  or  from  the  visible  world,  or  what 
those  beings  whose  far-reaching  glance  may  take  in  myriads  of 
worlds  undiscovered  even  by  telescopic  vision,  is  an  inquiry  which, 
in  our  present  estate,  we  cannot  conclusively  determine.  His 
power  and  wisdom  and  glory  and  goodness  had,  in  measure,  and 
only  in  measure,  been  manifested.  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head were  so  fully  revealed,  that  even  fallen  men  are  without  ex- 
cuse; and  his  justice  and  holiness  might  be  inferred  from  the 
operation  of  that  law  which  his  own  hands  have  stamped  on  those 
creatures  which,  in  his  goodness  and  condescension,  he  raised  to 
the  high  estate  of  moral  agency.  But  after  all  this,  there  still  re» 
mained  attributes  which  none  of  the  works  of  creation  could  dis* 
close. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes 
which  has  been  made  in  the  works  of  Providence.  And  here  also 
the  Son  is  the  revealer.  It  is  by  him  that  all  things  consist-^y 
the  word  of  his  power  all  things  are  upheld.  Not  only  have  all 
things  been  brought  into  existence  by  him  as  Creator,  but  by  his 
power  and  wisdom  are  all  things  continued  in  existence.  What- 
ever we  know  of  God  through  the  works  of  providence  is,  there* 
fore,  owing  to  the  agency  of  the  Son.  Whatever  attributes  are 
brought  out  before  the  eyes  of  men,  or  the  gaze  of  angels,  in  the 
course  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  must  be  traced  back  to 
him  whose  hands  stretched  out  and  sustain  the  starry  heavens,  and 
whose  it  is  to  roll  them  up  again  as  a  vesture  is  rolled,  and  change, 
and  refashion,  or  annihilate  them  at  his  pleasure. 

And  in  this  providential  administration  there  is  much  of  the 
divine  character  manifested.  Such  an  administration  requires  a 
being  who  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  and  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  in* 
finite  in  power.  He  must  be  able  to  foresee,  to  devise,  and  to 
execute.  If  he  who  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  all  things  were  want- 
ing in  any  one  of  these  perfections,  then  might  the  whole  fabric 
of  nature  rush  back  into  chaos^  and  the  whole  universe  become  a 
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universal  wrecks  If  there  might  arise  in  the  coarse  oi  events  some 
casualty  unforeseen  and  unprovided  for — something  requiring  an 
incidental  provision  not  contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  then 
would  God  no  longer  retain  the  seat  of  an  absolute  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  over  the  creatures  of  His  hand,  and  the  issues  of 
the  universe  must  as  yet  be  matters  of  mere  conjecture,  or  infe- 
rence, from  the  existence  and  operations  of  those  properties  which 
His  own  hands  have  impressed  on  second  causes.  Short  of  om- 
niscience there  can  be  no  God,  and  no  sovereign  director  of  an 
immeasurable,  endless  universe.  And  what  were  omniscience,  or 
what  foresight,  without  wisdom  and  power  7  Why  it  would  serve 
only  as  a  source  of  misery  to  its  possessor !  To  see  the  evil  day, 
with  all  its  jarring  discords  approaching,  and  to  feel  that  there  was 
no  inexhaustible  store  of  wisdom  to  fall  back  upon  for  counsel,  and 
no  arm  of  Omnipotence  to  thwart  the  impending  ruin,  or  repair 
the  wreck  of  some  inevitable  catastrophe,  would  certainly  be  a 
species  of  wretchedness  incompatible  with  our  conceptions  of  God. 
The  works  of  providence,  therefore,  as  carried  on  by  the  Son  in 
the  monuments  of  the  material  universe,  unfold  the  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  But  it  is  not  in  that  sphere  of  the 
divine  administration  which  has  reference  to  the  preservation  and 
control  of  matter,  in  its  varied  forms,  and  infinite  varieties,  of  order 
and  motion,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of  those  higher 
attributes,  which  especially  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  the  moral 
excellence  of  God.  In  order  to  this  we  must  view  that  administra- 
tion as  it  is  carried  on  among  the  moral  creatures  of  this,  and  of 
other  worlds.  It  is  in  this  sphere  of  that  administration  conducted 
by  the  Son,  the  goodness,  and  justice,  and  holiness,  and  wrath  of 
God,  are  clearly  revealed.  Herein  are  included  the  rebellion,  and 
overthrow  of  Satan  and  his  hosts,  and  the  subsequent  and  conse- 
quent fall  of  man.  Prior  to  these  events  in  the  moral  universe, 
there  was  doubtless  much  known  of  the  holiness  and  jastice  of  God. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  had  a  counterpart  and  correlative  in 
the  constitution  of  every  moral  agent  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator.  Every  created  mind  was  possessed  of  a  love  of  all 
that  was  holy,  and  just,  and  good ;  and  it  was  known  to  each  that 
these  affections  were  relative  to  perfections  possessed  by  God  him- 
self. But  the  events  just  referred  to,  brought  out  these  perfections 
iu  a  light  which  the  moral  consciousness  of  no  grade  of  created 
intelligence  could  ever  have  thrown  upon  them.  Up  to  this  point, 
justice  and  holiness  were  known  merely  through  the  medium  of  an 
inward  appetency.  They  were  loved  and  delighted  in.  But  the 
one  had  never  been  wrought  out  in  its  contrast  with  sin,  nor  had 
the  other  been  exercised  against  transgressors.  Such  an  exhibition 
of  holiness,  and  such  an  exercise  of  the  attribute  of  justice,  they 
had  for  the  first  time  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  angels.  It  was 
when  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  burning  chariot  of  his  Father's  wrath, 
rode  forth  upon  the  heads  of  his  vanquished  foes,  and  drove  them 
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with  the  tempest  of  his  fiery  indignation,  from  the  divine  presenee, 
and  from  the  glories  of  their  own  habitations,  into  utter  darkness, 
and  bound  them  under  chains  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
It  was  then  that  the  awfulness  of  his  holiness,  and  the  terror  of  lus 
justice,  received  a  fulness  of  exhibition  which  had  not  heretofore 
been  given. 

But  however  much  of  the  divine  character  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence  may  have  unfolded,  there  was  still  a  higher  display 
reserved  for  a  higher,  and  more  wonderful  dispensation.  However 
much  of  the  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  we  may  learn  from  the  adaptations  of  the 
material,  or  the  history  of  the  moral  universe,  prior  to  the  fall  of 
man,  there  is  a  dispensation  in  which  we  have  not  only  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  perfections  already  referred  to,  but  one  in  which 
there  are  phases  of  the  divine  character  laid  open  to  the  gaze  of 
men  and  angels,  which  had  otherwise  remained  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  finite  inspection.  It  is  when  the  depths  are  moved,  when 
the  latent  powers  which  are  treasured  up  within  the  bosom  of  our 
globe  by  one  mighty  emotion,  upheave  the  incumbent  strata,  that 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  brought  within  our  reach.  And  so  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  history  of  the  moral  universe.  It  was  when 
the  fall  of  man  had  produced  an  apparent  discord  in  the  great 
movements  of  the  divine  administration — when,  to  all  appearance, 
utter  ruin  was  impending  over  our  world,  that  the  inner  sympathies 
of  the  God-head  were  disclosed.  It  was  then  that  the  attributes  of 
love  and  mercy  were  unveiled,  and  an  offended  God  stood  forth, 
arrayed  in  the  benignant  mien  of  redeeming  grace.  Prior  to  this, 
justice  alone  seemed  to  have  possession  of  the  governmental  reins 
of  the  moral  universe,  and  sin  and  punishment  seemed  to  be  indis- 
Bolubly  associated.  A  similar  event  had  already  occurred  and  jus- 
tice had  remained  inflexible,  and  no  sceptre  had  been  extended  to 
the  fallen  angels.  Judging  from  what  had  already  taken  place, 
and  the  attributes  already  manifested,  it  would  be  the  conclusion 
of  all  the  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers 
in  the  heavenly  places,  that  the  fate  of  the  fallen  angels  would  be 
the  fate  of  man.  There  had  as  yet  nothing  transpired  in  the  moral 
universe  from  which  a  dispensation  of  mercy  could  be  inferred.  It 
is  true,  the  Son  had  been  set  up  from  the  days  of  old,  even  from 
everlasting ;  it  is  true,  the  objects  of  the  divine  love  were  chosen 
in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  these  only  in  the 
eternal  purpose,  and  secret  counsel  of  God's  unsearchable  wisdom. 
That  purpose  was  never  made  known  until  the  actual  appointment 
of  the  Son,  and  his  actual  entrance  upon  the  work  of  mediation. 
It  was  then  that  the  eternal  love  and  mercy  which  had  dwelt  with 
the  Father  undisclosed  from  all  eternity,  were  bodied  forth  in  all 
the  tangible  realities,  developed  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
It  was  with  the  forthcoming  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  our  world,  as 
mediator,  that  a  new  era  was  seen  to  dawn  upon  the  moral  uni- 
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verse,  and  then  it  was  that  a  new  light  was  seen  to  beam  forth 
upon  the  divine  administration.  In  the  egress  of  the  Son  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  there  was  a  movement  which  no  created  intel- 
ligence could  ever  have  anticipated — a  revelation  of  God  so  infi- 
nitely above  every  previous  manifestation,  that  all  the  might  of 
angelic  intellect  was  taxed  in  order  to  fathom  the  overwhelming 
mystery.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  egress  of  the  Son  from  the' 
bosom  of  the  Father,  we  refer  not  exclusively  to  his  advent  in  the 
flesh.  Snch  an  egress  was  witnessed  both  by  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  the  powers  of  darkness,  long  prior  to  the  incarnation.  It  was 
the  Son  of  God  that  appeared  in  Eden,  and  from  his  mouth  pro- 
ceeded the  first  utterance  of  mercy  that  ever  saluted  an  astonished 
universe.  And  whatever  of  love  and  mercy  has  been  revealed  in 
the  history  of  the  church  militant — ^whatever  attributes  of  the 
divine  character  has  been  educed,  either  under  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  New,  it  is  Christ,  and  he  alone,  deserves  the  glory.  The 
condescending  love,  the  more  than  parental  fondness,  the  ceaseless 
vigilance,  the  tender  sympathy,  the  long-suffering  kindness,  the  gra- 
cious forbearance,  manifested  in  the  vocation,  the  defence,  the  chas- 
tisement, and  the  deliverances  of  the  Old  Testament  church,  are  all 
80  many  disclosures  of  the  divine  attributes,  made  by  the  only  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man.  And  when  we  come  down  from  those 
days  of  the  Church's  minority  and  tender  pupilage,  to  the  actual 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh — when  we  turn  away  from  types 
and  shadows,  and  look  upon  Him  who  was  the  full  antitype,  and  ter- 
minus  of  them  all,  we  are  constrained  to  exclaim  with  the  Apostle^ 
*^  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

"  Here  the  full  deitj  is  known. 
Nor  dare  a  creature  guess, 
Which  of  the  glories  brighter  shone, 
The  justice,  or  the  grace." 

Around  the  footsteps  of  the  Redeemer's  pilgrimage — around  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  earthly  history,  there  shines  a  galaxy  of  the 
divine  attributes,  before  whose  efi'ulgence  all  the  teeming  glories  of 
the  material  universe,  and  the  brighter  manifestations  of  the  divine 
character,  displayed  in  the  evolutions,  of  providence,  are  shorn  of 
their  radiance,  and  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  glory  which  excelleth. 

Nor  does  the  work  of  Christ,  as  the  revealer  of  God,  end  with 
his  own  history  on  earth,  or  even  with  that  of  the  church  militant. 
His  own  hand  lifts  the  veil,  and  opens  up  to  our  vision  some  scenes 
in  the  history  of  the  church  triumphant ;  and  in  those  scenes  he 
himself  appears  in  the  character  of  Revealer.  Even  amid  the  splen- 
dors of  the  upper  sanctuary  he  is  still  the  central  object  of  attraction* 
The  saints  appear  on  the  Mount  Zion,  but  it  is  with  the  Lamb  they 
stand.  They  go  forth  to  quaff  the  crystal  waters  of  the  heavenly 
paradise,  but  it  is  around  the  Lamb  they  assemble,  and  it  is  his 
hands  that  open  up  to  them  the  living  fountains  of  the  water  of 
life.     They  sparkle  as  living  stones  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  it 
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is  the  lustre  of  the  sapphire  throne  that  encircles,  and  it  is  the 
Lamb  that  enlightens  them.  And  this  office  he  will  always  snatain. 
He  will  still  lead  and  feed  his  ransomed  flock*  From  his  people  he 
can  never  be  dissociated,  so  long  as  he  is  head  of  the  mystical 
body ;  and  throughout  eternity  will  he  continue  to  make  fresh  dis- 
closures of  the  mysteries  of  redeeming  love. 

Christ,  then,  is  the  only  revealer  of  God — the  only  author  of 
natural,  or  of  revealed  light.  With  what  sacredness  should  such  a 
consideration  invest  the  commonest  walks  of  science  !  Turn  where 
he  will,  the  believer  may  find  traces  of  his  Saviour's  goodness,  or 
wisdom,  or  power.  Thus  viewed,  the  earth  and  heavens  become  the 
handmaids  of  Christianity,  and  the  disciple  still  finds  himself  within 
the  limits  of  his  Master's  kingdom,  whether  he  explores  the  deep 
recesses  of  his  native  orb,  or  travels  to  the  outmost  range  of  tele- 
scopic vision.  And  as  the  wheels  of  providence  roll  forward,  and 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth  are  mingled  in  one  common  ruin,  and 
society  moved  to  its  deepest  foundations,  and  kingdoms  and 
dynasties  overthrown,  even  then,  when  men's  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear,  the  believer  may  enjoy  an  unruffled  peace,  for  he  knows 
that  the  hand  in  which  he  is  held,  is  the  hand  that  guides  and 
governs  all. 

But  after  all,  the  believer  will  turn  to  that  other  brighter,  deeper, 
higher  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes,  disclosed  in  the  work  of 
redemption ;  for  it  is  there,  and  there  alone,  he  can  find  those 
draughts  for  which  his  spirit  faints — ^it  is  there  alone  he  can  dis- 
cover a  reconciled  God.  0,  then,  dear  reader,  while  the  light  of 
this  revelation  is  shining  around  you — while  the  arms  of  everlasting 
love  are  open  to  receive,  fly  to  the  clefts  of  the  rock  of  ages,  and 
hide  you  from  the  fury  of  the  coming  wrath.  K.  W. 


"ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL  APPEARANCE  OF  EVIL." 

It  need  not  be  proved  that  Christians  should  abstain  from 
known  and  acknowledged  evil.  A  little  reflection  would  set  the 
doubting  right  with  reference  to  that  point.  When  we  come  to 
speak  of  that  which  is  evil  in  appearance,  the  path  of  duty  is  not 
so  plain  to  some  who  are,  in  the  main,  conscientious.  But  in  that 
rich — may  we  not  say  matchless  ? — cluster  of  divine  exhortations, 
found  in  one  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  we  are  instructed 
to  "  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil."  It  is  not  enough  to 
abstain  from  what  we  know  to  be  evil,  we  should  also  abstain 
from  the  appearance  of  it. 

1.  Here  are  two  leading  points,  the  first  of  which  is,  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  abstain  from  all  that  to  them  appears  evil.  They 
may  be  mistaken  about  the  true  character  of  what  has  to  them 
that  appearance ;  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  it  appears,  but  they  are 
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required  to  abstaiD  from  it  till,  to  their  own  minda  at  least,  those 
appearances  clear  away.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  fellowship  ap- 
parent evil  till  the  true  character  of  it  is  known  beyond  a  doobt, 
bnt  should,  if  possible,  abstain  from  it  till  then.  The  doubtful- 
ness of  propriety  which  attends  many  questions  of  every-day  life, 
is  evidently  intended  to  keep  us  on  our  guard  against  real  evil 
under  specious  appearances. 

Could  we  know  precisely  where  the  line  is  between  good  and 
evil,  there  would  be  less  need  of  caution ;  but  as  it  is,  our  safety 
consists,  not  in  seeing  how  near  we  can  come  to  evil  and  yet  avoid 
it,  but  in  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from  what  has,  to  us,  the  ap- 
pearance of  it.  It  is  so,  often,  in  the  natural  world.  An  ingre* 
dient  that  appears  like  deadly  poison  should  not,  in  the  want  of 
certain  proof,  be  needlessly  taken  into  our  stomachs  to  the  danger 
of  our  lives ;  but  that  appearance  should  rather  lead  us  to  guard 
most  scrupulously  against  it. 

So  it  is  with  reference  to  all  that  has  the  appearance  of  evil.  If 
there  is  a  doubt  with  reference  to  its  true  character,  it  is  prudent 
to  keep  as  far  from  needless  risk  as  possible,  but  it  is  not  prudent 
or  safe  to  take  any  course  that  has  to  us  the  appearance  of  evil,  in 
the  hope  that  it  is  evil  only  in  appearance.  Our  safety  requires 
us  to  go  still  further.  If  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  appearance 
is  evil,  we  should,  if  possible,  abstain  from  that  which  is  thus  in- 
volved till  those  doubts  are  scattered,  provided  there  is  any  way 
before  us  about  which  they  do  not  cluster. 

It  is  soon  enough  to  meddle  with  that  which  has  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  or  is  of  a  doubtful  character,  when  there  is  no 
other  way  before  us. 

2.  The  other  leading  point  to  which  we  referred  is,  that  as  far 
as  known  duty  will  permit,  we  are  required  to  abstain  from  what 
has  the  appearance  of  evil  to  others. 

If  duty  clearly  requires  us  to  take  this  course  or  that,  we  are  to 
be  inflexibly  firm,  whatever  others  may  do  or  say  ;  nothing  is  to 
tarn  us  from  it. 

We  refer  to  cases  which  have  the  appearance  of  evil  to  others, 
while  our  own  course  of  duty  is  not  so  plain,  though  they  may 
appear  to  us  harmless  and  unexceptionable. 

The  principle  contained  in  the  passage  quoted  requires  us  to 
have  reference  to  the  conscientious  views  of  others,  and  to  abstain 
not  only  from  acknowledged  evil,  and  from  what  may  have  the 
appearance  of  it  to  us,  but  as  far  as  consists  with  known  duty, 
from  what  others  regard  as  evil.  The  language  of  it  is  not,  ab* 
stain  from  all  known  and  acknowledged  evil;  it  is  not,  abstain 
from  some  appearance  of  evil ;  it  is  not,  abstain  from  all  that  ap- 
pears to  us  evil ;  the  spirit  and  the  language  of  it  are  far  more 
comprehensive.  *^  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil."  And 
this  divine  principle  knows  of  no  restriction  till  appearances  come 
in  contact  with  obvious  duty.    Should  evil,  as  it  does  in  many 
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Oftses,  appear  to  be  on  either  side,  we  are  to  take  that  course  which 
seemB  to  be  the  most  free  from  it. 

Sach  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Apostle  Paul  acted, 
though  a  strenuous  advocate  for  Christian  liberty,  when  he  said, 
"  K  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more  while  the 
world  standeth."  To  eat  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  evil,  but 
if  it  has  that  appearance  to  others,  if  my  eating  of  that  which  has 
been  offered  to  idols  shall  make  my  brother  to  offend,  stumble,  or 
fall,  I  will  do  no  more  that  way  while  the  world  standeth.  It  is 
still  lawful  for  me,  as  before,  but  it  is  not  expedient.  Upon  analo- 
gous points,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  his  example.  The  Scriptures 
do  not  decide  for,  or  against,  many  things  which  some  regard  as 
good  and  others  as  evil,  but  they  lay  down  general  principles, 
which  in  most  biases  will  enable  us  to  determine  what  we  ought  to 
do.  One  of  them  is  this,  ^'Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil." 
We  should  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world, 
over  the  destinies  of  which  every  one  has  more  or  less  influence,  if 
not  for  our  own.  Such  are  the  claims  of  piety  upon  all  who  pro- 
fess it.  To  complain  of  them,  is  to  complain  that  the  way  of  life 
is  too  safe.  To  strive  to  evade  them,  is  to  strive  to  evade  the 
^^  grasp  of  mercy."  To  murmur  at  them,  is  to  murmur  at  the  deep 
solicitude  which  Heaven  feels  for  our  highest  usefulness.  And 
then,  after  all  our  complaints  and  strivings  and  murmurings,  the 
divine  requirement  still  stands  and  will  stand.  It  will  still  be 
God's  sacred  requirement  of  us,  to  ^^  Abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil." 

The  duty  which  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  admits  of  very 
I  extensive  application,  but  we  can  now  do  little  more  than  suggest 

some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may,  more  or  less,  apply  to  most 
^  Christian  churches. 

!  First,  it  applies  to  many  who  are  very  irregular  in  their  atten- 

L  dance  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     We  speak  not  of  those 

who  are  too  aged  or  infirm  to  attend,  many  such  will  meet  with  us 
\  in  the  house  of  God  no  more ;  we  speak  not  of  the  sick,  nor  of 

)  those  who  are  necessarily  in  attendance  upon  them,  but  of  those 

\  who  attend  to  their  secular  duties  during  the  week,  but  neglect  the 

J  House  of  God  on  the  Sabbath.     Such  a  course  certainly  has,  in 

;  the  estimation  of  many,  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  in  that  light 

\  we  are  required  to  abstain  from  it  as  far  as  known  duty  will  per- 

j  mit.     It  applies  also  to  many  with  reference  to  weekly  prayer 

]  meetings.     In  most  of  our  villages,  more  professors  of  religion 

could  probably  be  found  at  the  stores,  during  the  hour  of  prayer, 
than  with  those  who  are  assembled  for  that  purpose,  though  their 
business  might  be  done  with  ease  before  or  after  meeting.  Sach 
a  course  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  evil,  from  which  God  re- 
quires us  to  abstain,  as  far  as  other  duties  will  permit. 

It  applies  also  to  some  things  connected  with  most  of  the  fairs, 
now  so  common  in  our  churches*     Without  expressing  an  opinion 
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of  the  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  many  conscientioas 
people  they  have  the  appearance  of  evil,  on  account  of  which  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  them  as  far  as  known  duty  will  permit. 

It  applies  also  to  .the  relaxations  and  amnsements  of  all  who 
profess  to  be  the  people  of  God.  It  is  right  to  seek  relaxation ; 
oar  nature  requires  it,  after  we  have  been  engaged  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  the  stern  duties  of  life.  The  bow  always  bent 
loses  its  force.  But  the  principle  before  us,  and  that  upon  which 
Paul  acted,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  meat,  requires  us  to  relax 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  what  may  seem  to 
be  evil  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 

It  applies  also  to  our  secular  employments,  as  well  as  to  our  en- 
joyments. We  have  no  right  to  engage  in  any  sinful  avocation,  or 
in  any  that,  when  properly  viewed,  can  be  made  to  appear  sinful 
to  ourselves  or  to  others.  The  only  exception  is,  when  duty  clearly 
requires  us  to  pursue  a  given  course,  whatever  others  may  think  of 
it.  The  Apostle  Paul  exercised  himself  to  have  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towai*ds  God  and  towards  man,  and  he  taught  us  to  give 
no  offence  where  known  duty  would  allow  us  to  avoid  it.  Our 
Saviour  taught,  that  it  was  better  to  suffer  death  than  to  give  need- 
less offence  to  one  of  his  little  ones,  and  actually  wrought  a  miracle 
himself  to  pay  tribute,  though  improperly  imposed  upon  him,  lest 
he  should  offend. 

In  harmony  with  these  precepts  and  examples,  may  every  one  be 
induced  to  ^^  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,'*  as  well  as  from 
evil  itself.  Eruthros. 


THE  MODEL  PRAYER-MEETING. 

Acts  12  :^,  12. — ^  But  prayer  was  made  tmthout  ceasing  of  the  ckurch  unto  God  for 
bim.''  "  He  came  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark,  where  many  were  gathered  together,  praying." 

Thb  necessity  and  importance  of  the  *' prayer-meeting,"  as  a 
manifestation  of  piety  in  a  church,  and  as  a  means  of  sustaining 
and  improving  it,  and  enlarging  her  influence  as  an  instrument  for 
awakening  and  converting  the  ungodly,  are  very  generally  ad- 
mitted. Indeed,  so  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  become  a 
maxim  among  the  household  of  faith,  that  the  attendance  at  the 
prayer-meeting,  and  the  spirituality  and  believing  earnestness  of 
the  petitions  which  are  there  offered  up,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
nnquestionable  criterion  of  the  piety  of  a  church.  But,  whilst 
this  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  universal  admission, 
nothing  is  more  common  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  than 
to  hear  complaints  of  the  great  neglect  of  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  of  a  state  of  spiritual  coldness  and  deadness  as  consequent 
upon  it.    And  we  greatly^ear  that  there  are  just  grounds  for  all 
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the  complaints  and  lamentations  which  are  uttered  on  the  subject. 
For,  if  it  is  true,  as  unquestionably  it  is,  that  ^^  prayer  is  the 
Christian's  vital  breath,*'  so  it  is  no  less  true  that  piety  in  a 
church,  collectively  considered,  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  vigorous 
and  active  condition  without  prayer,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
an  individual.  The  law  in  Christ's  kingdom,  ^^  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you ;"  is  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  one,  as  it  is  to  the 
other.  And  while  the  Church  continues  in  her  earthly  condition, 
it  will  ever  be  true  that,  for  all  the  blessings  she  may  need,  God 
will  have  to  be  inquired  of,  that  he  may  bestow  them  upon  her. 
So  believed  the  ancient  Church,  of  which  we  read  in  the  passage 
referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  so  did  they  act ;  and, 
in  thus  believing  and  acting,  they  have  become  a  model  prayer- 
meeting  to  the  church  at  large  in  all  subsequent  ages. 

From  this  passage,  we  learn  that  persecution  from  the  reigning 
powers  in  Judea  had  again  befallen  the  infant  church.  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  had  been  slain  with  the  sword ;  and  the  cruel 
tyrant  Herod,  ^^  because  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,"  ex- 
tended his  fury  still  farther,  and  apprehended  Peter  also,  and 
"  put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four  quaternions  of  sol- 
diers to  keep  him,  intending  after  the  Passover  to  bring  him  forth 
to  the  people."  As  a  mark,  however,  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  Church  took  in  behalf  of  this  beloved  Apostle,  and  as  descrip- 
tive of  their  exercise  under  this  trying  dispensation  of  Providence, 
we  are  informed  that  ^'  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the 
Church  unto  God  for  him."  So  general  and  heartfelt  was  the 
exercise,  that  probably  the  Church  did  not  contain  an  individual 
who  did  not  engage  in  it ;  and  so  continuous  was  it,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  "  without  ceasing."  How  different  was  this  from  the 
one  prayer-meeting  in  a  week,  and  that  but  thinly  attended,  and 
generally  confined  to  one  short  hour  ;  or,  if  it  extends  beyond  this, 
complaints  may  generally  be  heard  that  it  is  too  long.  But  so  did 
not  primitive  believers  think  and  act.  Nor  did  they  do  so  in  vain. 
For,  as  an  evidence  that  their  prayers  were  heard,  and  graciously 
accepted  and  answered,  we  find  that  Peter  was  miraculously  soon 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  this  cruel  persecutor  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  restored  to  his  delightful  employment  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  of  thus  building  up  and  extending  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer :  a  highly  interesting  account  of  which  is  given  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  verse  inclusive.  Peter  having  been, 
through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  his  Divine  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, thus  happily  released  from  prison,  after  the  surprise  which 
very  naturally  filled  his  mind  on  account  of  the  wonderful  nature 
of  his  deliverance  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  proceeded  to  the 
well*known  ^'  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark,"  in  which,  though  it  was  in  all  probability  past  the 
midnight  hour,  he  met  with  a  fresh  wonder ;  for  he  found  many  of 
the  disciples  gathered  together,  and  praying  for  his  deliverance. 
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Whether  we  are  to  understand  the  phrase  ^^  without  ceasing/'  as 
synonymous  with  "  without  intermission"  by  night  or  by  day, 
which  might  be  effected  by  a  succession  of  intercessors,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  affirm ;  but,  however,  this  may  be,  we  apprehend 
that  it  cannot  mean  less  than  that  the  exercise  was  continued  from 
day  to  day,  just  so  long  as  the  known  situation  of  the  Apostle 
required  it.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  weeks 
may  have  elapsed  during  which  this  exercise  was  carried  on,  what 
faith  in  God,  what  sympathy  with  the  suffering  Apostle,  what 
concern  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  zeal  for  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom,  and  what  all-absorbing  piety  must  have  filled  their  hearts, 
and  animated  their  petitions!  For  had  not  all  these  been  in 
lively  exercise,  the  meeting  could  never  have  existed,  far  less  been 
kept  up  from  day  to  day.  And,  in  acting  thus,  this  primitive 
church  has  become  a  model  prayer-meeting  for  all  churches  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  And  if  this  example  were  faithfully 
imitated  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  how  soon  would  the  com- 
plaints about  the  coldness  and  thinness  of  our  prayer-meetings 
cease  to  be  uttered,  and  what  showers  of  spiritual  blessings  in 
answer  to  such  prayers  would,  no  doubt,  descend  on  the  church, 
and  on  the  ungodly  around  us !  0,  that  we  had  such  praying 
churches,  and  not  merely  an  individual  here  and  there  in  them 
who  thus  prays!  And  why  should  we  not  have  them?  The 
claims  of  God  and  of  a  perishing  world  are  just  as  urgent  upon 
ut  now  as  ever  they  were  upon  the  primitive  believers ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  a  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  of  en- 
lightening and  conversion,  is  just  as  ready  and  willing  now  to  be 
poured  out  as  he  was  in  the  primitive  age  of  the  Church  ;  and  the 
promises  of  God,  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  are  still 
as  true  and  great  as  ever  they  were !  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
have  churehee^  of  whom  it  could  in  truth  be  said  that  they  pray 
^'without  ceasing,"  and  even  many  dwellings  of  fathers  and 
mothers  in  Israel,  in  which  ^^  many  should  be  gathered  together 
praying,"  and  in  which  the  exercise,  in  place  of  being  hurried 
over  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance,  or  a  drudgery,  would  manifest 
that  the  heart  had  laid  hold  upon  God,  and  would  not  let  him  go, 
except  he  grant  his  blessing?  Oh,  that  we  had  such  prayer- 
meetings,  connected  with  the  various  appliances  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  through  the  world !  For,  did  they 
exist,  is  there  not  the  best  grounds  for  believing  and  hoping  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  would  run  and  be  glorified  far  more  than  it 
pow  is  ?  In  place,  then,  of  depreciating  the  prayer-meeting,  as  is 
BO  generally  done,  it  would  be  a  cheering  sign  that  a  better  state 
of  things  than  has  long  existed  is  about  to  visit  the  churches,  if  it 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  assemblies  and  churches  of 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  May  the  day  not  be  far  distant 
tvhen  every  church  in  this  highly-favored  land  shall  remember  and 
imitate  the  primitive  model  prayer-meeting  deacribed  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  M.  T.  A. 
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BELLARMINE'S  MARKS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE   EIGHTH   MARK.      SANCTITY   OF  DOCTRINE. 
*'  Octava  nota  est  Sanctilaa  Doctrinal    Bbllar.  de  NotU  Eerlesiat  lib.  iy.  cap.  11. 

YIII.  By  sanctity  of  doctrine^  Bellarmine  means  the  profession 
of  the  true  religion,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  morals,  without  any 
mixture  of  error,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  explanation.  ^^  The 
true  church  is  not  only  catholic  and  apostolic  and  one,  but  also  holy 
according  to  the  Constantinopolitan  creed :  but  it  is  evident  the 
church  is  said  to  be  holy  because  its  profession  is  holy,  containing 
nothing  false  as  to  doctrine  of  faith,  nothing  unjust  as  to  doctrine 
of  morals.''  Hence  it  appears  that  he  excludes  all  sorts  of  errors 
from  that  profession  of  religion  which  he  here  sets  up  as  a  mark  of 
the  true  church,  for  after  enumerating  different  sects  among  Jews, 
Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  he  concludes,  ^'  But  as  for 
our  catholic  church,  it  teaches  no  error,  no  turpitude,  nothing  against 
reason,  though  many  things  above  reason ;  therefore  she  alone  is 
absolutely  holy,  and  to  her  appertains  what  we  say  in  our  creed,  I 
believe  the  holy  church." 

Now  whatever  bears  the  character  of  a  mark  or  note  of  anything 
must  be  essential  to  its  existence,  and  inseparable  from  it,  so  that 
if  it  wanted  that  mark,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  thing  of  which  that 
mark  was  an  index.  Thus,  if  reason  be  a  mark  or  note  of  manhood, 
wherever  humanity  is  found,  reason  must  be  found ;  and  by  the 
same  rule  every  true  mark  of  the  ttue  church  must  be  common  to 
all  true  churches ;  for  as  the  true  church  is  merely  a  collection  of 
all  true  churches,  whatever  is  a  sure  and  certain  mark  of  the  true 
church  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  true  churches.  Now,  if 
inerrability,  as  described  by  Bellarmine,  be  a  mark  of  the  tme 
church  it  %must  be  true  of  the  church  in  all  its  parts,  for  how  can 
the  whole,  which  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  be  infallible,  if  it  be  not 
infallible  in  all  its  parts.  On  this  supposition  every  particular 
church  or  Christian  congregation,  which  in  the  first  or  second  age 
was  really  a  portion  of  the  true  catholic  church,  must  have  been 
infallible.  Churches  which  are  tJius  preserved  from  inerrability  in 
doctrine,  and  irregularity  in  practice,  must  ever  remain  so.  They 
can  never  become  subject  to  change,  and  therefore  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Samaria,  at  Antioch,  and  in  all  such  other  places, 
where  either  the  apostles  or  true  teachers  proclaimed  the  gospd, 
and  collected  a  body  of  believers  into  an  organised  state,  had  the 
same  guarantee  for  infallibility  as  Rome  had.  Nay,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Cardinal,  as  at  one  time  they  were  true  churches,  and 
as  inerrability  is  an  attribute  of  the  true  church,  then  these  churches 
have  not  fallen,  and  at  the  present  day  they  are  still  to  be  recog- 
nized as  constituting  true  and  living  portions  of  the  apostolic  and 
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catholic  elmreh.  And  further,  as  such  infalKbiKty  impHes  that  the 
right  conceptton  of  truth  in  one  part  of  the  ehuroh  will  lead  to  the 
profession  of  true  doctrines  in  that  part  of  the  church,  so  this  safe* 
gnard  which  belongs  to  the  true  church  in  all  its  parts,  must  insnre 
that  the  same  doctrines  will  always  be  held  and  professed  in-  all  the 
parts  of  the  church,  and  at  all  times.  Hence  it  will  necessarily 
follow,  that  in  all  places  in  which,  during  apostolic  or  succeeding 
ages,  the  true  church  existed,  it  still  exists  in  these  places,  and  in 
all  these  places,  and  in  Rome,  and  wherever  the  truth  was  taught, 
and  a  true  church  was  planted,  the  same  tenets  are  still  held  and 
taught,  and  the  same  observances  are  maratained.  Results  such 
aa  these,  so  absurd,  or  so  unfounded  in  fact,  have  only  to  be  stated 
aa  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  Cardinal's  position  and  rea- 
soning, in  order  to  show  how  untenable  that  position  is. 

The  principle  on  which  Bellarmine  proceeds,  in  his  argument, 
repudiates  altogether  the  ordinarily  adhnitted  distinction  between 
fundamental  truths  which  are  essential  to  a  system,  and  those 
points  of  minor  importance,  on  which  "men  may  differ,  and  which 
«re  felt  to  be  comparatively  unimportaniT*  If  the  profession  of  any 
error  in  religion  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  catholicity  of  a  church, 
then  the  profession  of  ievery  truth  must  be  necessary  before  any 
efaurch  can  be  admitted  to  be  a  true  church,  and  thus,  as  a  ^person 
who,  in  war  or  by  an  accident,  had  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot,  would 
eease  to  be  recognized  as  a  man,  so  the  church  which  did  not  pos* 
sees  and  profess  all  truth  contained  in  the  compass  of  theological 
propositions,  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  true 
ebnrch.  Here,  again,  as  there  could  be  no  difference  of  sentiment 
between  the  members  of  one  church  among  themselves  without 
some  of  them  being  in  error,  no  matter  how  unimportant  the  point 
may  be,  then  so  long  as  this  differen^ce  exists,  the  church  has  im- 
Mrity  of  doctrine  in  it^  and  cannot,  according  to  the  terms  of  Bel* 
lariDine,  be  recognised  as  a  holy  true  church.  And  so  also  in  the 
ease  of  two  churches,  if  a  member  of  one  differ  on  even  air  insignifi- 
cant point  from  a  member  in  the  other,  then  it  must  follow  that 
bodi  these  churches  mast  cease  to  be  true  churches;  for  both  the 
disputants  may  be  in  error,  or  one  of  them  must  lose  its  character, 
it  one  of  these' members  be  correct  on  the  point  in  question.  The 
absurdity  of  these  conclusions  must  be  apparent  to  every  mind,  and 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  procedure  of  that  church, 
far  which  the  Cardinal  thus  daims  the  attribute  of  inerrability,  to  see 
baw  widely  different  has  that  practice  been  from  the  rule  which  the 
mark  under  consideration  involves.  Tale  an  illustration  from  thd 
biatorj  of  the  controversy  about  the  time  to  celebrate  Easter. 
A  difference  on  this  point  prevailed  between  the  Eastern  and 
Westam  ebarebee,  and  if  the  Eastern  church  was  right  then  the 
Weatem  cbttrch  was  in  error,  and  vise  versa^  or  it  is  possible  that 
both  wete  wfoi^r.  Now,  if  neither  of  them  was  right,  both  oeased 
ta  be-tpae  ahmroaes,  and  if  one  of  them  happened  to  be  right,  tften 
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llie  other  ceased  to  be  s  trae  church.  Now  did  the  ening  dmrdi 
oontinoe  to  be  ft  tme  chvrch,  Botwiihetanding  its  error  t  If  so, 
error  on  some  points  does  not  destroy  the  veritj  and  apostolicitj 
of  a  chnreh.  If  not,  then,  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
hare  c^sed  to  be  true  chnrohes^  for,  notwithstanding  the  diference, 
they  continued  to  recognize  each  for  a  considerable  tine  as  true 
churches,  by  which  recognition  if  any  error  is  fatal  to  the  charmotw 
and  claim  of  a  church  to  be  a  true  church  they  each  of  them  fell, 
though  each  of  them  being  originally  a  true  diurch,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  of  the  attribute  of  inerrability,  neither  could  fUL 
Bo  also  if  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be  examined,  it  is 
notorious,  notwithstandrag  its  claim  of  being  the  only  true  church 
in  the  world,  that  it  held  doctrines  formerly  which  it  repudiates 
now,  and  therefore  a  change  in  doctrine  must  be  consistent  with 
infallibility,  which  is  absurd.  If  the  Ohnrch  of  Rome,  with  its 
present  doctrines,  be  a  true  church,  then  formerly  it  was  a  &l8e 
church:  if  formerly  it  was  a  true  church,  then,  on  the  Cardinal's 
principles,  it  is  an  apostate  church,  and  to  be  spumed  of  all  men. 

And  farther  still,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Cardinal's  days, 
and  in  our  own  time,  there  were  and  are  parties  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  violently  opposed  each  other  evei^  on  fundamental 
doctrines ;  for  instance,  on  the  seat  of  infallibility,  whether  in  a 
council,  the  Pope,  or  the  decision  of  a  council  sanctioned  by  a 
Pope,  as  well  as  on  the  quettio  vexata  of  the  immaeulasU  eoneep* 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Now,  whichever  party  in  the  church  be 
right  on  these  or  other  controverted  questions,  then  their  oppo- 
nents are  wrong,  and  thus  there  is  an  erroneous  profession  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  If  Rome  err  in  any  of  its  parts,  how  can 
it  be  infallible  as  a  whole?  which  is  nothing  but  all  the  parts 
taken  together ;  and  if  the  Cardinal  will  deny  that  any  church  is 
a  true  church  in  which  there  exists  any  shade  of  error,  how  can 
he  or  any  defender  of  Rome  maintain  that  it  possesses  sanctity  of 
doctrine,  so  long  as  any  shade  of  diversity  of  sentiment  continues 
to  prevail  among  the  members  of  that  communion  ? 

Again,  a  mark  by  which  we  are  to  discover  or  find  out  any 
object  or  thing  must  be  better  known  to  all  inquirers,  and  more 
easily  reco^ized,  than  the  thing  of  which  it  is  a  mark  by  which 
that  thing  is  to  be  distinguished  or  known.  We  do  not  find  Mt 
the  unknown  by  thai  which  is  less  known,  but  by  that  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  we  use  to  discover  the  object  of  our  search. 
According  then  to  this  rule  the  doctrines  and  moral  preoepts  of 
the  true  diurch  are  more  known  and  more  easily  recognized  than 
the  true  church,  of  which  they  are  marirs,  and  by  which  that 
diurch  is  to  be  identified.  Consider,  then,  the  amazing  number  of 
tenets  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  standard  of  dWerent  churches 
— some  fundamental  in  importance,  and  others  of  such  a  character, 
that  men  who  agree  on  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  tiieology 
may  difiwr  ott  them  without  underlying  the  charge  of  heresy  or 
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heterodoxy ;  and  it  will  appear  that  if  it  be  easier  to  come  to  an 
accurate  knowkdge  of  all  these  points  than  to  find  the  true  chnrcli 
of  Christy  then  the  discovery  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  researches  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are^  according  to  the  Cardinal,  more  note* 
rious  and  obvious  than  the  church.  But  here  we  are  involved  in 
a  maee  of  diffioulties,  out  of  which, Bellarmine  shall  never,  by  the 
use  of  his  own  principles,  be  able  to  extricate  us.  By  sanctity  of 
doctrine,  we  have  seen  that  an  unerring  profession  of  the  truth  is 
meant  without  the  least  intermixture  of  error.  Befmre,  therefore,  we 
can  come  to  any  conclusion  relative  to  the  claim  of  any  church 
which  sets  forth  in  its  standards  a  certain  xwmber  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  as  the  credenda  and  agenda  of  the  true  church,  we 
must  first  be  satisfied  that  these  dogmas  and  injunctions  are  accor* 
dant  witli  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  of  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Bellarmine  and  his  fellow* theologians,  no  man  can 
be  certified  until  he  has  received  them,  and  been  made  to  under- 
stand their  true  import  by  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  true 
church,  the  very  thing  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  of 
which  we  are  in  search.  This  will  appear,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  derides  the  idea  of  men  being  able  by 
the  exercise  of  their  private  judgments  to  discern  between  truth 
and  error  on  theological  points ;  that  she  holds  the  true  church  to 
be  the  only  sufficient  rule  and  authority  to  tell  men  what  dogmas 
are  to  be  received,  and  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  understood 
and  believed ;  that  she  resolves  all  certainty  in  matters  of  faith 
into  the  authority  of  the  true  ohnrob ;  and  that  she  claims  and 
exercises  the  right  of  imposing  on  men  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  which  has  never  been  set  forth  in  Scripture,  or  given  by  the 
authority  of  God.  :; 

Our  readers  will  thus  perceive  the  vicious  drde  in  the  Carlli- 
nal's  reasoning.  ^^  I  wish,"  says  an  inquirer,  ^Ho  find  out  the 
imp  church.''  ^^  A  mark  by  which  you  may  know  it,*'  says  the 
Cardinal,  ^^  is  this  :  Sanctity  of  doctrine,  or  the  true  faith  held 
without  any  admixture  of  error."  "  Then,"  replies  the  inquirer, 
**  I  must  collect  and  arrange  the  truths  of  religion,  and  then  find 
out  the  church  which  professes  and  holds  them/'  ^'  But  this  you 
cannot  do,"  observes  Bellarmine,  ^^  the  true  church  alone  knows 
the  true  doctrines.  She  only  has  power  to  state  them  to  you,  and 
authority  to  enjoin  you  to  believe  them.  You  must  receive  them 
at  her  hands."  '^  But  how  can  I  reoeive  them  at  the  hands  of  the 
trae  church,  until  I  have  found  out  the  true  church  ?  and,  accord** 
iDg  to  your  own  plan,  I  am  to  find  out  the  church  by  the  mark  of 
sanctity  of  doctrine.  If  I  can  never  know  the  doctrines  which 
baTe  sanctity  until  the  true  church  tells  me,  and  if  I  can  never 
kaow  the  true  church  until  I  know  the  church  which  has  sanctity 
of  doctrine,  then  the  true  church  can  never  be  found  at  all !" 
*'  O,  you  should  rest  your  faith,"  observes  the  BoBnsh  advocate, 
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^^  on  the  true  church,  and  then  you  would  have  no  doubt  about  the 
doctrines."  ^'  But  how/'  demands  the  inquirer,  ^'  can  I  do  this,- 
seeing  that  as  yet  I  have  not  found  that  church  which  is  the  true 
one,  and  until  I  am  certain  that  I  hare  found  the  true  church, 
with  what  certainty  could  I  rest  on  uncertitin  authority  ?  Would 
you  have  me  believe  that  any  church  is  the  true  church  on  her 
own  bare  testimony  ?  If  so,  then  I  may  as  well  believe  one  church 
as  another,  seeing  that  all  churches  will  warrant  their  own  claims. 
If  not,  then  I  must  have  some  other  ground  of  certainty  besides 
the  mere  statement  of  a  church,  that  it  is  the  true  church.  If  I 
am  not  certain  that  her  profession  is  true,  I  cannot  be  certain  that 
she  is  the  true  church ;  and,  therefore,  before  I  am  certain  of  the 
truth  of  her  profession,  it  is  too  soon  to  rely  on  her  authority  as 
the  only  ground  of  certainty ;  and  when  I  am  certain  of  it,  it  is 
too  late,  because  I  am  certain  already/' 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  state  in  what  sense  sanctity  of 
doctrine  is  really  a  true  mark  of  the  true  church.  If  by  the 
term  we  mean  a  professing  of  all  the  necessary  and  essential 
articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  admitting  of  all  the 
essential  parts  of  Christian  worship  and  discipline,  wherever  this 
is,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  true  church.  Nothing  can  be  a  mark  of  the 
true  church  but  what  is  essential  to  it  as  a  true  church  ;  for  what? 
ever  is  accidental  is  separable,  and  whatever  is  separable  a  church 
may  have  or  not  have,  and  yet  be  a  true  church.  Hence,  we  must 
first  state  what  a  true  church  is  before  we  can  be  certain  what  the 
true  marks  of  it  really  are.  It  is  not  difficult  to  state  what  con- 
stitutes a  true  Christian,  and  a  true  Christian  church  is  nothing 
more  than  an  organized  body  of  true  Christians.  Seeing,  then, 
that  Christianity  consists  of  doctrines  of  faith,  and  laws  of  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  he  is  a  true  Christian  who  receives  Chris- 
tianity in  all  these  parts,  that  is,  who  heartily  and  believingly 
receives  and  acknowledges  all  the  essentials  of  true  Christian  faith, 
worship,  and  discipline.  Hence,  we  have  only  to  find  a  body  of 
such  believers  or  worshippers  who  are  regularly  and  lawfully 
organized  together  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
the  reception  and  observance  of  the  essential  parts  of  Christian 
worship  and  discipline,  in  order  to  find  a  true  church.  And  if  by 
sanctity  of  doctrine  we  understand  the  public  profession  and 
reception  of  all  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christian  faith,  worship, 
and  discipline,  it  is  not  only  a  note  of  the  true  church,  but  the 
very  mark  of  the  true  visible  church,  for  there  is  nothing  essential 
to  the  true  visible  church  but  what  this  note  comprehends. 
Wherever  this  is,  there  is  the  entire  essence  of  a  true  church.  If 
only  one  church  in  all  the  world  possessed  this  qualification,  there 
would  be  but  the  one  church ;  but  if  there  were  ten  thousuid 
churches  similarly  circumstanced,  there  would  be  ten  thousand 
true  churches. 

Our  readersy  however,  will  perceive  that  in  our  discovery  of  the 
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true  doctrine  of  the  true  church,  we  have  proceeded  on  a  different 
ground,  and  accepted  evidence  altogether  different  in  character 
from  that  which  Bellannine  and  his  associates  will  admit  to  their 
bar.  In  truth,  the  admission  of  the  simple  fact,  that  private 
judgment  is  capable  of  discernin*g  the  truth  in  the  matters  of  reli* 
gion,  even  if  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  fatal  to  the 
Romish  system,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  their  claims. 


THE  NINTH   MARK.      BFFICACT  OF  DOCTRINE. 

**  Nona  nota  est  Efficada  Doctrinal' — Bellas,  de  Notis  Eccleritty  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 

IX.  By  Efficacy  of  Doctrine  one  of  two  things  must  be  meant, 
vi^.,  either  that  power  which  the  true  Gospel  professes  in  reach- 
ing the  understandings  and  hearts  of  men,  and  so  operating  on 
the  soul  as  to  produce  a  spiritual  saving  change ;  or  else  thai 
success  which  it  professes  in  leading  men  outwardly  to  profess  and 
embrace  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  is  so  entirely  connected 
with  a  state  of  mind  which  cannot  be  seen  that  it  will  not  do  for  a 
mark  of  the  church.  No  man  can,  with  any  positive  certainty^ 
know  what  the  word  of  God  has  done  in  the  heart  of  another 
man:  we  may  know  what  men  profess  to  believe  and  feel,  but 
profession  and  certainty  are  very  different  things,  and  the  expe* 
rience  of  the  world  shows  that  profession  in  religious  things  is  a 
very  unsafe  guarantee  for  truth  or  certainty. 

The  second  can,  with  as  little  propriety,  be  insisted  on  as  a  true 
mark  of  the  true  church,  because  of  its  uncertainty  also.  If  it 
were  true  that  nothing  ever  moved  man  in  any  age  to  leave  the 
ranks  of  heathenism  or  other  forms  of  errpr,  and  outwardly  to 
assume  the  imme  and  profession  of  Christianity,  then  some  weight 
might  then  be  attached  to  this  circumstance  as  evidencing  the 
character  of  the  Christian  system ;  but  so  long  as  the  pages  of 
history  are  open,  and  we  are  obliged  to  read  in  the  records  of  the 
past  that  force  and  fraud,  and  selfishness,  and  the  love  of  the 
world  have  in  every  age  of  Christianity  been  powerful  agents  in 
leading  men  to  make  professions  which  were  not  the  result  of  con- 
viction, but  made  in  spite  of  and  against  convictions,  so  long  must 
the  argument  from  the  numbers  that  profess  the  faith  of  Rome 
cease  to  have  any  power. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  thousands  have  been  reported  as 
converts  to  the  communion  of  Rome  by  the  labors  of  Francis 
Xavier,  in  India  and  other  regions  of  the  East,  whereas  the 
facts  of  the  case  are,  that  one  kmd  of  idols  and  images  was  cast 
aside,  and  another  kind  adopted.  The  images  of  Hindooism 
were  displaced,  and  those  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Romish  saints 
were  received  in  their  stead,  while  the  people  remained  in  all  the 
depths  of  heathen  darkness.  Conversions  effected  in  this  way, 
though  made  by  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  only  show  the  folly 
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and  gross  darkness  of  those  who  believe  that  such  changes  could 
in  any  wise  benefit  the  soul* 

When  conquering  armies  went  forth  in  the  south  of  France, 
when  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  Italy,  Westphalia,  and  elsewhere, 
dealt  death  and  destruction  to  all  who  did  not  profess  submission 
to  Kome,  it  would  seem  that  such  submissions  were  evidences,  not 
so  much  of  the  eflScacy  of  Romish  doctrine  as  of  the  power  of 
Romish  swords.  In  many  cases,  ambition,  as  illustrated  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Protestantism  ;  while  in 
previous  centuries  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  desire  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  powerful,  led  many  to  renounce  heathenism,  and 
profess  Christianity,  as  in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  succeeding 
monarchs,  when  the  olden  and  degraded  forms  of  heathen  worship 
gave  way  in  high  places  before  the  system  of  Christian  truth.  Yet 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  knows  the  facts  of 
history,  would  refer  to  these  cases  as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and 
inherent  power  of  the  doctrines' held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  alone 
in  ally  period  of  her  history. 

If  the  prevalence  of  any  doctrine  be  a  mark  of  its  character  as 
to  truthfulness  or  error,  then  the  cause  of  Christianity  will  suffer 
grievously  in  the  world.  In  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Africa,  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  made  but  little  progress.  Buddhism,  Confucian* 
ism,  Hindooism,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  miracles,  and  all 
the  potency  in  Papal  doctrines,  have  always  as  yet  maintained  an 
almost  unlimited  sway  in  Eastern  lands.  By  the  rule  of  the  Car- 
dinal, Papal  Christianity,  if  we  should  admit  that  there  is  or  can  be 
such  a  system,  must  hide  its  head  and  withdraw  its  claims,  for  it 
has  labored  for  centuries  in  those  Eastern  nations,  and  hitherto  with 
most  limited  success. ,  In  the  hands  of  the  Brahman  the  argument 
of  Bellarmine  will  prove  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  Chiirch  of  Rome. 

Every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  and  the  statements  and  warnings  of  the  word  of  God,  must 
know  that  the  mind  of  man  has  always  manifested  a  greater  appe- 
tency for  error  than  for  those  truths  which  are  spiritual,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  of  God.  The  inspired  volume  shows  that 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil, 
and  the  Saviour  of  men  warns  his  disciples  that  as  he  was  rejected 
of  men,  so  the  world  would  reject  an^  despise  them  and  their  mes- 
sage. Fallen  men  will  naturally  love  the  things  that  are  agree- 
able to  their  blinded  minds  and  corrupt  nature ;  but  to  discern 
the  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  the  pure  gospel  of  God  the  eyes  of 
the  sinner  must  be  opened  by  Divine  power,  else  the  natural  man 
will  not  perceive  either  attractiveness  in  the  gospel,  or  the  Saviour 
who  is  revealed  therein. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  might  examine  two  points  which  we 
have  not  yet  noticed,  viz.,  the  instances  which  Bellarmine  adduces 
of  multitudes  being  converted  to  the  systeui  of  Rome,  and  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  the  system  which  they 
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adopted  there  were  doctrines  directly  opposed  to  the  truth  of  God. 
Sach  conversions  prove  nothing  but  the  fact,  that  one  corrupt 
system  may  possess  a  power  under  certain  given  circumstances  of 
displacing  another.  That  there  may  be  an  oscillation  from  one 
erroneous  system  to  another,  and  even  back  a^ain,  is  evident  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  Arianism  came  in  like  manner,  and 
supplanted  many  errors  which  had  already  crept  into  the  profes* 
sion  of  the  church.  Arianism,  in  turn,  gave  way,  and  other  forms 
of  error  were  received  instead.  The  victory  of  Arianism  over  the 
forms  of  doctrine  which  it  overcame,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
^stem  before  which  Arianism  again  fell,  prove  nothing  either  as 
to  the  apostolicity,  or  authority,  or  inherent  power  of  either  .of  these 
creeds.  Surely  the  Church  of  Borne  must  be  hard  pressed  when 
her  greatest  advocates  are  driven  to  such  refuges  to  find  arguments 
whereby  to  uphold  her  tottering  framework.  They  have  only  to 
be  stated  in  order  to  convince  any  reasoning  mind  not  altogether 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  superstition,  that  the  cause  is  hopeless 
which  has  no  other  foundation.  W.  B. 


®0a0j[i0lb  <K[iougtrti^- 


EXTENT  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OP  THE 

PARENTAL  RELATION, 

Wb  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  religious  influence  of  the  parental 
relation  reflected  back  upon  the  parents  themselves — how  the  de- 
cline of  their  lives  is  rendered  peaceful  and  happy  by  the  filial 
love  and  piety  of  those  whom  they  have  trained  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  But  we  shall  speak  of  its.  influence  on  the  temporal  welfare 
of  the  children,  on  their  epiritual  welfare,  on  their  hier  poeterity^ 
and  on  the  world  at  large. 

1.  Religious  training  promotes  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
children.  The  chief  anxiety  of  many  parents  seems  to  be  that 
their  children  acquire  wealth,  distinction,  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments. No  pains  are  spared  to  provide  an  inheritance  for  tbem. 
But  who  does  not  discover  that  the  true  road  to  earthly  comfort 
and  competence  is  through  virtue  ?  ^^  Godliness  has  the  promise 
of  tht$  life  a,ni  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  fifth  command- 
ment promises  'Mong  life  and  prosperity"  to  children  who  are  suc- 
cessfully trained  to  obey  their  parents  and  to  serve  God. 

Many  temporal  calamities  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
irreligious  training.    To  this,  in  part,  the  prophet  ascribes  the  final 
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deBtruction  of  Jenisdlem.  (Ezek.  22 :  7.)  *'  In  thee  have  they 
set  light  by  father  and  mother."  To  this,  in  part,  is  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  nations  of  Canaan.  They  '^  cnrsed  father  and 
mother."     (Lev.  20.) 

The  Dead  Sea  affords  a  perpetual  monument  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure at  the  wickedness  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  And  there 
the  young  had  been  early  initiated  into  the  basest  of  crimes,  so  that 
even  God's  angels  could  not  spend  a  night  in  Sodom  without  being 
insulted  with  obscene  words,  and  threats  of  violence,  from  the  lips 
of  the  '^old  and  young^'*  who  gathered  round  them.  The  storm 
of  bumiug  wrath  which  followed  was  kindled  in  part  by  these 
neglected  youth,  who  were  bold  in  crime  and  stout  in  transgression. 

Indeed,  the  Deluge  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  the  ^'sons  of  God,"  was  committed  to 
the  daughters  of  men.  This  instruction  resulted  in  the  wickedness 
and  violence  which  called  down  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  Religious  training  is  especially  important  as  promoting  the 
epiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  the  children.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  overwhelming  responsibility  of  parents  appears.  Parents,  the 
deathless  spirits  of  your  children  are  to  be  trained  for  the  skies. 
Upon  their  training  depends,  under  God,  their  salvation.  If  your 
children  are  lost,  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  covenant  (I  say  it 
affectionately),  you  have  failed  to  do  your  whole  duty.  Parents 
cannot  impart  grace,  but  with  God's  asi»stance  they  can  perform 
their  vows,  and  God  will  do  the  rest. 

A  celebrated  poet  has  said  with  great  truth,  "  Just  as  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  An  inspired  poet  and  philosopher 
has  said  (Eccl.  11 :  8),  *'  If  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south  or  toward 
the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be." 
If,  then,  the  young  tree  is  bent  to  the  south,  in  that  direction  will 
it  continue  to  lean ;  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  it  leans  itwill  fall ; 
and  as  it  falls  it  shall  lie.  This  is  the  regular  progress  and  end  of 
the  tree ;  and  with  almost  equal  certainty  of  the  child.  According 
to  his  youthful  habits  he  will  lean  ;  as  he  lives  he  will  die ;  and  as 
he  dies,  he  will  spend  his  eternity.  God  may  at  any  moment  inter- 
pose, and  bend  his  stubborn  will  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  But 
why  should  parents  expect  a  tornado  of  divine  influence,  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  tree  is  falling,  to  send  it  over  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  it  has  always  leaned  7  Yet  on 
this  slight  hope  of  death-bed  repentance,  many  parents  are  rest- 
ing, while  they  witness  the  strengthening  habits  of  vice  in  those 
whom  they  have  brought  into  being,  and  for  whose  training  they 
must  render  an  account  to  God ! 

Shall  parents  feel  no  concern  whether  their  children  be  saved  or 
lost — be  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  God  forever?  Shall  they 
in  their  anxiety  to  provide  for  them  worldly  substance  or  distinc- 
tion, lose  sight  of  their  undying  souls  ?  Amazing  folly !  Dread- 
ful cruelty !  To  open  up  a  smooth  passage  in  this  world,  by  which 
they  may  glide  pleasantly  along  into  the  gulf  of  woe ! 
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-  Irreltgioos  |Niretit8  will  perlispa  excuse  themselves  for  neglecting 
tlie  religioQS  education  of  their  children,  on  the  ground  that  they 
themselves  are  irreligious,  and  have  taken  no  vows.  Bat  would  it 
satisfy  the  child  perishing  for  want  of  bread,  for  the  parent  to  say 
to  him,  ^^  I  am  starving  with  you ;  if  you  die,  grieve  not,  for  I  am 
dying  too ;  I  have  taken  no  vows  to  help  you !''  Parents,  there  is 
no  way  of  ridding  yourselves  of  your  responsibility !  You  must 
render  an  account  to  God  for  this  stewardship.  Here  is  room  for 
your  most  earnest  solicitude !  Here  is  a  motive  sufficient  to  call 
forth  your  most  vigorous  exertions!  Is  it  not  the  most  painful 
thought  that  ever  disturbs  the  peace  of  your  pillow,  that  the  souls 
of  your  children  may  perish  ?  Should  it  not  rest  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  your  hearts,  as  long  as  they  seem  to  be  strangers  to  religion, 
that  they  may  spend  their  eternity  in  hopeless  woe?  On  this 
Bubiect  there  cannot  be  too  deep  solicitude. 

Religion  should  be  at  the  very  threshold  of  all  your  plans  for  your 
children.  It  should  be  your  landmark  in'  all  your  efforts.  0  teach 
them  that  they  have  iipmortal  souls ;  that  those  souls  are  already 
stained  with  guilt;  that  God's  wrath  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  unrighteousness ;  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
eleanseth  from  sin ;  that  by  faith  in  his  blood  they  may  be  par- 
doned, saved,  and  dwell  among  the  pure  and  blessed  in  realms  of 
glory.  0  urge  them  to  accept  without  delay  the  blessings  offered 
ID  covenant,  when  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Urge  them  to  seek  a 
new  heart.  Let  them  not  reproach  you  in  a  dying  hour  for  your 
unfaithfulness.  Let  not  your  own  hearts  reproach  you.  How 
blessed  that  parent  whose  child  dies  with  the  sweet  words  of  reli- 
gious hope  on  his  tongue,  ascribing  to  parental  instruction,  under 
Grod,  his  being  led  to  the  sinner's  friend.  And  0  how  blissful  the 
meeting  of  parents  and  children  in  heaven,  where  their  love  shall 
be  increased  and  cemented  forever !  Such  will  be  the  reward  of 
parental  faithfulness. 

3.  Finally,  the  religious  influence  of  the  parental  relation  is 
communicated  to  society  at  large^  and  transmitted  to  future  gene- 
rations. 

The  true  source  of  influence  upon  society  is  in  the  family. 
Families  are  so  many  springs,  and  all  the  streams  of  civil  virtue 
and  prosperity  take  their  rise  here.  If  the  springs  are  pure,  so- 
ciety will  enjoy  their  healthful  influence ;  if  impure,  moral  conta- 
gion will  be  diffused  abroad. 

The  happy  training  of  a  virtuous  household  will  do  more  for 
society  than  all  the  ^'  associations"  and  ^^  phalanxes*'  which  infidel 
visionaries  have  ever  devised  for  remodelling  and  improving  so- 
ciety. There  can  be  no  improvement  on  God's  own  model.  No, 
verily !  ''  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
iriiere  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls."     The  family  is  the  best  community  for  developing  the 
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Bocial  and  religious  feelings,  for  awakening  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  for  secaring  religious  instruction.  It  was  one  of  God*s 
earliest  institutions.  And,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
he  organized  it  as  it  is  *^  that  he  might  seek  a  godly  $eed.*' 

Every  well-conducted  family  is  a  seminary  of  virtuous  citizens. 
Abram  founded  a  nation  for  greatness  by  his  family  dbcipline  and 
instructions.  ^^  Abram  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty 
nation."  Why?  ^'Forl  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him.*' 

But  parental  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  age  in  which  the 
parent  and  his  children  live.  The  blessing  is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  to  the  end  of  time. 

He  who  neglects  his  family  in  his  zeal  for  blessing  the  world, 
has  mistaken  his  mission.  He  seeks  to  purify  the  stream  by  ne- 
glecting the  fountain.     Let  the  fountain  first  be  purified. 

God*8  covenant  is  from  father  to  son.  How  beautiful  did  piety 
flow  in  the  channel  of  Abraham's  descendants,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  Joseph.  The  parental  relation  is  a  golden  pipe,  throogh 
which  the  waters  of  salvation  are  conveyed  to  coming  generations. 

There  are.  isolated  pools  and  cisterns  which  at  times  bless  the 
barren  desert,  and  quench  the  thirst  of  the  traveller ;  but  the  most 
certain  water  is  the  running  stream,  fed  by  a  pure  fountain.  So 
God  in  sovereign  mercy  gathers  here  and  there  a  trophy  of  grace 
from  families  whose  ancestors  knew  not  God;  but  it  is  chiefly 
from  families^  flowing  down  from  a  pious  ancestry,  in  covenant  with 
him,  that  he  takes  his  sons  and  daughters.  From  such  an  an- 
cestry often  springs  a  successive  race  of  holy,  devoted,  and  bene- 
volent men. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  "Familv 
Worship,"  says,  "  There  are  clergymen  now  in  the  Scottish  Church 
who  have  descended  from  an  unbroken  line,  not  only  of  believers, 
but  of  ministers;  and  there  is  a  blessed  instance  in  our  own  com- 
munion, of  six  living  preachers  of  the  gospel,  all  sons  of  one  man, 
himself  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary.'*  We  may  add,  that  in  this 
Synod  was  a  devoted  servant  of  the  sanctuary,  whose  father,  two 
uncles,  and  a  brother,  were  also  ministers,  and  four  of  whose  sons 
are  this  day  ministering  before  God,  and  two  of  them  present  as 
members  of  this  Synod.  Nine  ministers  of  one  family  in  three 
generations.  Again,  four  sons  of  a  ruling  elder  in  the  bounds  of 
this  Synod  entered  the  ministry,  one  of  whom  is  now  an  aged 
member  of  Synod. 

Another  fact  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  An 
aged  "mother  in  Isruel"  is  now  living,  of  Puritan  Pilgrim  parent- 
age (formerly  in  the  bounds  of  this  Synod),  whose  husband  was, 
while  living,  an  elder  in  the  church ;  her  eldest  son,  while  living, 
an  elder ;  another  is  now  an  elder ;  another  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  the  remaining  five  children  all  consistent  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.     Of  her  grandchildren^  nineteen  are  now 
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members  of  the  church.  Of  the  thirteen  grandchildren,  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  twelve  are  consistent  members  of  the 
church.  All  the  grandchildren  who  having  arrived  at  adult  years 
have  died,  have  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith ;  while  several  others 
of  them,  through  the  influence  of  a  precious  revival,  are  recently 
indulging  hope  in  Christ,  The  oldest  grandson  is  an  elder ;  and 
of  the  eight  families  descended  from  her,  there  is  not  one  but  what 
contains  a  child  or  children  hopefully  pious.  Such  facts  speak 
loudly  for  religious  training. 

The  Christian  parent  looks  forward  with  anxiety  even  to  his 
remote  posterity.  "  Shall  they  be  God's  dear  children  ?"  is  his 
earnest  inquiry.  And  here  the  covenant  comes  to  bis  relief,  and 
says,  "  YeSy  if  you  are  faithfuV^  God  shows  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands (of  generations)  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. ^'They  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
trouble,  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
children  with  them."  "  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them, 
saith  the  Lord ;  my  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which 
I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seedy  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's 
seed^  saith  the  Lord,/rom  henceforth  and  for  ever.*' 

This  view  of  the  subject  gives  increasing  interest  to  the  cause  of 
missions.  For  every  parent  rescued  from  idolatry,  and  brought 
into  the  fold  of  Christ,  is  the  fountain  of  a  perennial  stream  of 
influence,  widening  and  spreading  till  ^'  The  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  And,  on  the  other  hand,  every  uncon- 
rerted  son  or  daughter  of  a  Christian  family,  is  an  underground 
current,  drawing  off  and  wasting  this  refreshing  stream  of  hope 
and  comfort  for  posterity,  so  as  to  render  sterile  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Should  the  present  race  of  Christian  parents  cease  to  exert  a 
religious  influence  on  their  children,  the  world  would  be  set  back 
in  its  career  of  virtue  and  prosperity  a  thousand  years.      L.  Y. 


HYMN  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BY  JOA.B   8EELT  8AB0EKT. 

The  following  lines  are  arranged  for  the  tune  commonly  used  in  singing  that  beau- 
tiful hymn  commencing,  **Mary  to  the  Saviours  tomb'* — the  style,  and  part  of  the 
words  of  which,  have  been  copied.  It  is  simple;  and  although  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  seventh  line  is  not  in  the  Sacred  Text,  of  which  it  is  an  ai> 
tempted  paraphrase,  it  may  be  admissible. 

Children  to  the  Saviour's  arms. 

Hastened,  for  He  bade  them  come ; 
They  in  Christ  saw  nought  but  charmB, 

On  His  breast  they  sought  a  home. 
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Harsh  disciples  thrust  them  back, 

From  the  B'riend  they  loved  so  woU — 
Then  their  hearts  were  nigh  to  break  I 

How  it  grieved  them,  none  can  tell ! 

But  their  sorrows  quickly  fled, 

When  thej  heard  His  welcome  voice ; 
0  remember  what  He  said, 

For  *twill  make  your  hearts  rejoice: 
"  Hinder  not  My  lambs  to  come— 

They  from  grace  shall  not  be  driven  1 
In  My  bosom  is  their  home— 

There^s  a  place  for  them  in  heaven  P 

Central  Herald, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR  OF  REV. 

THADDEUS  DOD. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thi  attention  of  the  Pre8b3rteriao  Cliurch  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
awakened  to  inquiries  respecting  the  history  of  her  early  ministers.  On  this  subject 
she  has  slumbered  too  long  to  recover  what  might  have  been  done  at  an  earlier  date. 
Those  of  us,  however,  who  remain  of  a  generation  which  is  fast  passing  away,  are 
bound  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  repair  the  neglect  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  and  to  furnish  such  information  as  we  possess  in  reference  to  those  laborious  men 
who  planted  and  nurtured  the  infant  churches  of  our  land. 

With  regard  to  the  early  Presbyterian  ministers  who  first  erected  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  in  the  midst  of  the  scattered  population  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  left  but  few  written  records  of  their  lives  and  labours,  for  the  perusal 
of  those  who  came  after  them.  Now  and  then  some  fragmentary  remains  are  brought 
to  light,  confirming  the  traditionary  reports  of  the  high  standard  of  their  piety,  and 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  their  toils  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Christ 

The  following  pages,  made  up  chiefly  of  memoranda  of  the  religious  ezperienee  of 
my  venerable  father,  written  by  his  own  hand,  with  such  additional  particulars  as 
were  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  may  contribute 
something  towards  the  formation  of  correct  views,  of  one  who  bore  an  important  part 
in  the  early  religions  and  educational  movements  in  this  portion  of  our  Western 
Zion.  These  personal  details  are  presented  with  much  diffidence,  but  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  they  contain  important  and  useful  exhibitions  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  character.  They  moreover  reveal  something  of  the  secret 
of  the  great  power  which  the  ministers  of  that  day,  and  of  this  region,  had  over  the 
hearts  and  the  consciences  of  their  hearers.  Tlieir  deep  and  varied  experience  of 
the  grace  of  God  upon  their  own  hearts,  enabled  them  to  enter  into  the  hearts  of 
others,  and  to  touch  those  cords  of  human  sympathy,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
men  whose  experimental  acquaintance  with  these  mysteries  of  godliness  is  more 
superficial  and  less  profound. 

If  these  few  fragments  of  the  personal  history  and  experience  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
ministers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  shall,  to  any  extent,  afiTord  materials  for  future 
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history,  or  tend  to  recommend  the  religion  of  Chriit,  in  its  practical  power  over  the 
heart,  the  author  will  he  fully  compensated  for  any  labour  he  has  taken  in  collecting 
and  arranging  them. 

Amitt,  May  20tli,  1854.  C.  D. 

AUIOBIOQRAPfiT. 

In  order  that  I  may  give  that  glory  to  the  ever  hiessed  God  which  is  his  due, 
find  is  my  most  reasonable  service,  I  have  thought,  and  found  by  experience,  tha^ 
it  is  expedient  to  commit  my  exercises,  and  some  occurrences  of  His  providence 
to  me,  to  writing  *,  and  as  God's  glory  is,  professedly,  my  design,  I  pray  that  His 
grace  may  be  sufficient  for  me — that  I  may  do  all  to  His  glory — that  I  may  nol 
write  anything'  with  a  desire  to  magnify  myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  those 
of  my  friends  into  whose  hands  these  papers  may  fall,  afler  I  am  gone  to  my  long 
home,  and  that  I  may  not  keep  back  anything  which  may  further  this  grand  de- 
sign.  Thaddeus  Dod.    • 

I  was  bom  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  seventh  day  of  March  (O.  S.),  A.  D., 
1740.  From  thence  my  parents  removed  in  my  infancy  to  Mendham,  Morris 
County,  where  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent.* 

Though  my  parents  were  in  low  circumstances,  they  endeavoured  to  season 
my  young  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  early  piety.  I  was  early  given 
np  to  God  in  baptism,  and  often  reminded  of  that  solemn  transaction,  and  of  the 
obligations  I  was  under  to  live  to  God.  They  often  told  me  of  my  sinful  and 
miserable  state  by  nature,  and  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  an  interest  in 
Christ;  of  union  to  him  by  faith:  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  love  to  God, 
and  new  obedience ;  so  that  if  I  should  perish  in  my  sins,  my  sin  and  impenitence 
must  lie  at  my  own  door. 

In  my  foujth  and  fifth  years,  I  was  sent  to  school  in  the  summer  seasons, 
where  I  was  instructed  in  spelling  and  reading,  and  my  catechism.  And  aa 
learning  was  ever  my  delight,  I  soon  learned  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  my  young  years,  I  was  of  a  very  weak  and  sickly  constitution,  much  troubled 
with  sickness  and  pains,  which  often  threatened  to  put  a  final  period  to  my  state 
6f  probation  on  earth. 

The  alarming  prospect  of  death,  together  with  the  power  of  a  religious  educa- 
tion, often  alarmed  my  conscience,  which  would  never  let  me  go  on  in  any  known 
sin  without  severe  reflections ;  and  it  is  amazing  how  often  I  have  gone  firom  the 
commission  of  sin,  with  my  conscience  as  it  were  all  of  a  light  fire. 

My  brother  (who  was  older  than  myself)  and  I  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  on  things  of  a  religiotis  nature,  but  neither  of  us,  I  believe,  proposed 
any  of  our  difficulties  to  any  other  person.  ' 

My  convictions  lasted  thus,  more  or  less,  from  the  first  time  I  had  any  know- 
ledge of  a  future  state.  The  thought  of  God's  mercies  through  Jesus  Christ 
would  ease  my  mind,  till  some  sin  would  break  my  peace  again. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  my  age,  I  was  sent  from  home  to  live,  which  was  a 
great  trouble  to  me,  on  account  of  leaving  my  brother. 

Soon  afler  this  my  concern  for  my  soul  decreased  gradually,  till  I  began  to  be 
the  most  secure  in  sin  that  ever  I  was. 

This  year  I  had  a  sore  sickness,  which  held  me  all  the  winter,  and  I  had  little 
hope  of  ever  having  my  health  again ;  and  when  I  was  raised  to  health,  it  was' 
like  one  rising  from  the  grave.  Notwithstanding  I  forgot  the  Lord,  who  had  done 
wonders  for  me,  yet  the  Lord  followed  me  at  times  with  strong  convictions.  One 
time  I  remember,  as  I  was  at  work  alone  in  the  house,  I  had  such  a  clear  disco- 
very of  the  dreadful  state  I  was  in,  as  made  me  ready  to  cry  out,  under  the  dismal 
apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God.  How  long  this  held  I  do  not  re- 
member, but  I  had  recourse  to  my  old  expedient, — ^the  opinion  I  had  of  the 

*  This  was  wriuen  in  A.D,  17C4.— C.  D. 
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mercy  of  God  in  Christ  was  mv  otily  remedy.  I  laid  hold  of  the  beaofito  of 
Christ,  without  receiving  Christ  himself,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  rain  of  thou- 
sands of  souls.  Thej  Uiink  God  is  very  merciful  through  Christ ;  and  here  they 
rest,  short  of  Christ  and  short  of  God's  mercies,  and  fan  a  prey  to  His  avenging 

i'ustice.  Here  I  rested  quite  a  long  time,  hoping  in  God^s  mercy,  and  sometimes 
lad  great  engagedness  in  duty,  and  great  expectations  of  salvation.  I  now  re- 
strained my  sinful  inclinations ;  I  read  the  word  of  God  diligently,  and  got  a 
{rood  stock  of  doctrinal  knowledge.  I  took  at  this  time  great  delight  in  approach- 
ing to  God.  I  remember  one  day,  in  particular,  as  I  was  alone  looking  for  cattle 
in  the  woods,  the  delight  I  had  was  wonderful.  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  my 
exercises  on  that  and  many  other  occasions.  ' 

(And  now  I  took  to  mathematical  studies  with  some  success,  though  with  little 
assistance.  The  delight  I  took  in  them  made  me  surmount  all  difficulties ;  and 
though  my  progress  was  slow,  I  kept  close  at  it,  and  got  some  acquaintance  with 
several  branches.) 

Tlius  it  was  with  me  a  considerable  time.  I  hoped  in  God's  mercy,  but  was  in 
darkness  respecting  my  state.  Many  times  I  longed  for  assurance  of  rav  good 
estate,  but  I  had  too  much  of  a  double  heart  I  was  much  afraid  to  be  thought 
religious.  I  sometimes  thought  I  wanted  to  become  religions,  but  other  things 
coming  in  hindered.  Thus  I  had  a  heart  for  Christ,  and  a  heart  for  my  idols, 
and  could  neither  serve  the  one  or  the  other  with  diligence.  Thus  I  lived  in  the 
dark  as  to  my  state,  till  I  had  imbibed  a  sort  of  notion  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  light,  no  such  thing  as  a  settled  assurance  of  a  good  estate ;  and  though 
I  knew  better,  this  principle  worked  still  in  my  mind. 

In  the  year  1761, 1  began  to  teach  school,  and  consequently  had  more  time 
and  opportunities  to  prosecute  my  studies  of  mathematics,  which  I  still  did  with 
good  success. 

This  year  I  began  to  be  more  secure  and  easy  in  my  state,  and  to  go  on  in  sin 
and  vanity.  Though  I  would  not  do  those  things  whica  I  thought  would  hurt  my 
credit,  I  ran  to  some  great  excesses  in  sin. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1762  and  beginning  of  1763,  was  a  time  of  the 
greatest  mortality  I  have  ever  known  in  this  place,  several  being  cut*down  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  days.  This  put  me  upon  more  dili- 
gence in  seeking  the  welfare  of  my  soul.  I  began  to  thmk  very  seriously  about 
my  everlasting  welfare.  Now  in  the  time  of  my  trouble  I  visited  God  and  poured 
out  my  prayers  to  him,  as  I  thought,  in  good  earnest.  I  set  up  a  constant  and 
vigorous  attendance  upon  secret  duty,  and  the  anguish  of  my  soul  forced  me  to 
cry  mightily  to  God,  night  and  day,  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  me.  I  thought 
if  I  were  sure  of  my  soul's  safety,  I  could  venture  down  with  courage  to  the 
grave.  But  this  was  mv  great  concern — what  would  become  of  my  soul.  One 
day,  as  I  was  walking  afone  about  business,  I  had  a  great  sense  of  my  sin  and 
misery,  and  as  I  was  going  home,  spent  considerable  time  in  a  house  which  stood 
uninhabited  a  little  distance  from  tiie  road.  I  thought  I  then  saw  my  sin  and 
miserable  state,  and  had  some  kind  of  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  was,  I  thought,  enabled  to  cast  myself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  as  unde- 
serving of  auy  favor  from  him,  and  took  great  satisfaction  in  it.  I  cannot  say  I 
think  I  had  any  saving  discovery  of  the  way  of  salvation  at  this  time,  but  my 
hopes  were  much  raised. 

some  time  before  this,  thinking  of  my  being  liable  to  everlasting  punishment, 
and  expecting  to  drop  soon  into  nell,  thought  whether  I  could  let  go  aJl  sin  ? 
Thought  I  could  part  freely  with  all  but  one  (my  darling,  0  that  it  were  now  crn- 
cifiedT,  which  put  me  to  a  stand;  I  could  not  consent  to  part  with  it  fttever; 
thought  I  would  refrain  from  it,  and  was  not  willing  that  it  should  rise  to  too 

¥:eat  commanding  power  in  me ;  but  leaving  it  forever,  I  could  not  be  willing, 
hus  I  reserved  one  sin  which  had  got  the  ascendant,  and  has  been  continually  a 
thorn  in  my  side  since.  However,  f  restrained  myself  for  some  time.  I  had  long 
endeavored  to  make  out  that  it  was  not  sinful,  but  never,  after  this,  would  my 
conscience  let  me  alone  in  the  commission  of  it  Indeed  I  had  great  light. 
The  doctrine  of  God's  words  were  plain  to  me,  and  took  no  small  hold  of  me.  I 
did  not  then  plainly  discover  my  partiality  to  sin;  but  by  &lling  into  it  in  the 
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manner  I  did  afterwards,  being  a  tempter  to  myself)  in  the  very  face  of  conscience, 
I  moat  say  I  was  partial. 

I  lived  a  consiaerable  time  in  this  strange  manner,  sometimes  having  great 
desires  towards  God  and  Christ :  sometimes  took  ^eat  delight  in  approaching  to 
Gt)d,  and  had  much  joy  in  the  thoughts  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  indeed,  I 
know  not  what  to  say  of  it.  I  took  great  delight  in  thinking,  and  speaking,  and 
reading  of  religion.  Took  much  delight  in  m^itating  on  the  joys  of  heaven,  and 
the  fmdom  from  all  sin  there.  I  know  not  from  what  motive,  except  it  be  from 
the  trouble  of  my  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  I  was  exposed. 
I  bad  at  times  (as  I  then  thought),  great  desires  after  freedom  from  sin,  yet  had 
not  strength  to  resist  it.  I  accustomed  myself  to  much  of  ejaculatory  prayer,  so 
that  on  ail  occasions  I  was  constantly  applying  myself  to  heaven.  It  became  so 
intimate  with  me,  that  I  could  as  well  abstain  from  my  daily  fodH,  or  (Abstain  from 
all  thought,  as  to  keep  myself  from  it.  Yet  I  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  declare 
myself  to  be  for  God,  ana  publicly  espouse  his  cause — was  afraid  anything  should 
appear  that  was  like  religion,  inasmuch  as  I  have  sometimes  counteracted  my  own 
inclinations  and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  thus  exposed  myself  to  much 
tioable  of  mind,  to  do  or  say  something  to  keep  the  company  from  thinking  me 
serious  or  singular.  I  was,  and  am  naturally,  bashful  to  an  extreme,  but  more  so 
in  religion  than  in  anything  else.  If  I  had  been  engaged  in  any  religions  exer- 
ciaes,  would  endeavor  to  have  it  thought  I  had  been  otherwise  employed. 

All  this  time,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I 
had  plainly  the  mark  of  a  hypocrite,  viz.,  a  heart  for  God  and  his  ways,  and  a 
heart  for  sin,  the  world,  and  the  desh.  Thus  my  heart  was  divided,  and,  I  found, 
&nlty. 

About  this  time  I  was  advised  by  some  friends  to  the  study  of  the  languages, 
wliich  I  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  accordingly  began  upon  the  Latin 
Grammar  at  Morristown,  in  July  1763,  where  I  spent  nearly  four  months,  in  which 
time  I  thought  of  little  else  beside  my  learning,  though  my  thoughts  of  eternal  things 
did  not  quite  leave  me.  I  had  at  times  great  joy  from  the  word  preached  by  that 
upright  servant  of  God,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnes :  was  sometimes  greatly  moved  under  his 
preaching,  and  seemed  to  be  in  love  with  the  ways  of  religion.  Yet  I  had  never 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  I  went  on  in  a  blind  way,  not  knowing 
whither  my  way  led.  At  times  I  had  great  joys  and  raised  hopes,  and  thought 
if  I  could  only  tell  the  time  when  I  was  converted,  it  would  bea  great  support  to 
me,  and  I  should  think  my  eternity  secure*  This  thought  of  not  being  able  to 
tell  the  time  of  my  conversion  troubled  my  mind  at  times. 

In  the  bednning  of  the  year  1764,  left  my  studies  and  went  to  Mendham  to 
my  old  employment  (teaching),  still  studying  in  the  Latin  at  leisure  hours  to  some 
nrofit.  But  alas  I  I  now  sank  down  to  the  greatest  depth  of  security  that  ever  I 
nad  been  to  my  remembrance.  ' 

Some  time  this  spring  a  man*asked  me  this  question,  "  How  may  a  man  know 
that  he  is  interested  in  Christ  ?"  I  answered  that  it  must  be  by  sanctification  or 
kolin«B8  in  heart  and  life.  I  went  on,  talking  things  I  knew  little  of.  showing 
wherein  true  holiness  consisted,  and  seemed  to  be  carried  out  to  uncommon 
lengths,— «poke  the  truth,  I  believe,  but  truth  I  was  but  little  acauainted  with. 
Bemre  I  had  done  conscience  began  thundering  in  my  ears  that  I  nad  been  de- 
aoribing  the  new  creature  by  such  marks  as  I  was  destitute  of.  The  application 
came  with  a  power  I  could  not  resist ;  I  was  self-condemned,  and  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  discourse,  and  went  out  by  myself,  resolving  not  to  neglect  the  great  duty 
of  self-examination  as  I  had  done. 

Saturday,  May  19,  A.  D.  1764,  p.m. — ^Keard  that  my  fiither  was  very  sick,  which 
struck  me  into  the  greatest  depth  of  spirit  I  had  ever  experienced  on  such  an 
ocoasion.  Went  home  and  found  it  true  indeed.  He  told  me  he  should  never  see 
another  Saturday,  but  seemed  not  in  the  least  cast  down.  (When  I  mention  this 
night,  I  may  very  justly  take  shame  to  myself— My  God!  for  Jesus'  sake  forgive 
me,  and  give  me  grace  to  reflect  on  it  with  shame  as  long  as  I  live.)  My  father 
in  Us  sickness  desired  me  with  all  the  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  parent,  and 
the  serenity  of  a  Christian,  that  I  would  pray  with  him — which,  notwithstanding, 
I  neglected  throujrii  a  horrible  bashfulness  of  temper.  Oh  God  I  My  God  I  grant 
me  migiveness.    i  can  never  forgive  myself. 
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Lord^a  Day,  May  20th. — Had  some  hope  of  recovery.    He  called  me  to  him, 

and  insead  of  upbraiding  me  with  my  neglect,  he  excused  himself,  telling  me 
that  he  should  never  make  another  such  request  of  me.  The  thought  of  hia  dis- 
course at  this  time  is  enough  to  wound  my  soul. 

Monday,  21st. — ^When  he  could  speak,  it  was  with  cheerfulness.  He  seemed 
not  in  the  least  to  fear  to  enter  into  the  invisible  world,  but  rather  that  it  might 
not  be  the  will  of  God  to  call  him  away  at  that  time,  but  was  resigned. 

Tuesday,  2 2d. — This  morning  he  was  thought  to  be  very  near  his  departuie 
from  this  world.  He  spoke  more  plainly,  though  still  with  difficulty.  Broke  oat 
with  an  audible  voice, "  Oh  blessed  Jesus,  why  must  I  be  thus  carried  tbroagh 
this  dreadful  scene."  Being  asked  if  his  faith  failed  him  when  passing  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death ?  "Oh I  no,''  said  he.  " I  see  him  before  me, 
I  have  often  heard  of  this  valley,  but  never  knew  what  it  was  till  now."  A  little 
afler,  when  in  the  greatest  bodily  pain,  "  Suffer  me  not,  0  my  God !  suffer  me  not 
to  grumble  at  thy  dealings  with  me-  Do  not  I  come  blessed  Jesus?''  The  nearer 
his  dissolution  approached,  the  more  joyful  he  was.  Being  told  that  in  a  little 
time  his  soul  would  be  released  from  his  body,  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  if  it  might  be 
the  will  of  God,  how  glad  would  I  be  to  have  the  time  come."  He  departed  Uiia 
life  about  ten  o'clock  uiis  evening. 

Thus  the  Lord  took  from  me  my  honoured  father,  Stephen  Dod,  but  of  his 
goodness  he  hath  not  forsaken  me.  He  was  born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  April 
4th,  A.  D.,  1703,  as  I  find  in  MS.  written  by  my  grandfather,  Daniel  Dod,  now 
in  the  hand  of  my  only  surviving  uncle,  John  Dod,  at  Newark  Mountains. 

This  year  (17G4)  was  the  jubilee  year  to  many  souls  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  subjects  to  Satan.  It  is  a  time  to  be  celebrated  through  all  eternity.  The 
marvellous  display  of  His  grace  this  year  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes.  He  began 
by  sending  down  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  on  his  own  people  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  Mr.  Johnes  read  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buel,-  concerning  the 
surprising  work  of  grace  begun  at  South  Hampton,  and  some  time  in  May  it 
appeared  visible  at  Morristown.  So  powerful  was  it,  that  Satan  might  complain 
that  his  kingdom  was  turned  upside  down.  The  whole  congregation  at  Morris- 
town  was,  as  it  were,  struck  at  once  with  a  mighty  hand.  Christians  rejoiced  to 
see  it,  while  sinners  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  against  the  thunders  of  the 
holy,  just,  and  good  law. 

The  hearing  of  this  put  me  in  suspense. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  some  of  our  young  people  went  down  to  Morris- 
town  to  hear  Mr.  Johnes,  and  to  inquire  about  die  wonders  that  were  done  there, 
and  all  came  home  deeply  wounded. 

July  7th. — In  much  suspense  I  went  home  to  mother's,  who  pat  the  question 
home  to  me,  whether  I  tlioueht  I  had  an  interest  in  Christ  or  not?  to  which  I 
knew  not  what  answer  to«make.  She  told  me  of  some  of  my  friends  who  had 
great  convictions  of  sin  since  they  went  to  Morristown^  and  were  now  joyful  in 
me  Lord. 

Lord's  Day,  July  8th. — ^Went  early  to  meeting.  Waited  for  no  company,  but 
went  alone,  resolved  to  give  myself  up,  and  hold  fast  deceit  no  longer.  Met  some 
of  my  young  friends,  who  seemed  quite  altered,  indeed.  Their  conversaAicm, 
which  formerly  was  frothy  and  vain,  was  now  of  things  heavenly  and  divine ;  of 
the  love  of  God  and  the  wonders  of  the  Gospel.  W.  H.  was  there,  but  in  the 
greatest  distress  of  mind.  The  others  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  telling  him 
of  the  freeness  of  rich  grace ;  of  God's  willingness  to  save,  &a  Mr.  Peppaid^ 
took  his  text,  Job  27:8:  "  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  thonffh  he  hath 
gained,  when  God  taketh  away  his  soul  ?"  Now  X  began  to  see  where  I  was.  It 
never  came  home  till  now.  After  meeting,  went  home,  resolved  to  retire  in 
secret,  and  there  expected  to  get  ease  and  satisfaction.  I  said  I  would  '*  go  and 
shake  myself  as  at  other  times ;"  but  this  would  not  do :  it  wouki  not  serve  my 
turn  then.  Seeing  some  people  at  the  meeting-house,  1  went  back.  There  was 
W.  H.  in  much  the  same  state  he  was  in  the  morning.  He  seemed  as  if  be 
could  not  stir  from  the  place.  '  There  was  Mr.  Thomson  in  much  the  same  case 
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with  myself.  After  some  time,  all  the  cooipaiij  went  away  but  Ifr.  B.,  Mr.  T., 
and  myself.  We  stayed  some  time.  Mr.  B.  remained  with  ns  a  considerable 
^me,  and  seemed  loth  to  leave  ns,  and  we  him  and  one  another.  I  went  home 
with  Mr.  T.  All  whom  I  saw  seemed  to  be  concerned  for  their  sonls.  I  saw  no 
way  to  be  delivered  from  the  stete  I  was  in.  My  convictions  and  trouble  of  mind 
did  not  so  mnch  consist  in  fear  of  hell  and  eternal  punishment  as  formerly  I  have 
liad. 

July  9th;  1764. — ^In  the  morning,  rose  early.  Taking  the  Bible,  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  these  words,  Ezek.  13 :  12 :  "Lo,  when  the  wall  is  fallen,  shall  it  not  be 
said  nnto  you.  Where  is  the  daubin?  wherewith  ve  daubed  it?"  This  spoke  my 
Tery  case.  My  wall  is  fallen,  and  1  might  justly  be  upbraided  for  my  folly  in 
tmsting  thus  to  it.  Before  any  of  the  mmify  were  up,  I  went  out,  and  my  sor- 
rows gave  full  vent,  which  much  eased  my  mind.  I  retired  into  a  wood  near  to 
Mr.T.'s,  as  I  imagined,  very  humble,  where  I  behaved  myself  very  proudly  before 
that  God  who  sees  in  secret,  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget 

In  the  forenoon  went  to  meeting.  Some  business  was  to  have  been  transacted, 
but  nothing  could  be  done.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  confusion,  as  to  any 
business.  All  that  could  be  done  or  heard  was  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  Undone- 
ness  without  Christ.  This  was  a  day  of  divine  power.  Mr.  B.  told  Mr.  T.  and 
me,  he  had  had  us  much  on  his  mind  since  he  parted  with  us  last  night.  I  hope 
to  celebrate  an  endless  eternity  with  him,  and  that  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
bounteous  Heaven,  though  I  am  unable  to  reward  his  fiiithfulness. 

This  aflernoon,  the  wnole  house  seemed  to  be  a  ''  Bochim" — ^mourning  for  sin, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  universal  through  the  whole  congregation. 

I  went  home  again  with  Mr.  T.  This  was  a  night  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  me — ^never  to  be  forgotten  j  for,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  it  will  be  matter  of  ever- 
lasting rejoicing.  If  I  am  deceived,  it  is  of  the  same  everlasting  concern ;  for  if 
I  never  discover  the  fatal  delusion,  I  shall  have  reason  to  bemoan  the  time  when 
I  was  deceived  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  If  I  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  fallacy  of  my  hope,  and  to  close  savinglv  with  Christ,  then  I  shall  for  ever 
bless  the  Lord,  who  saved  me  from  the  delusion :  so  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  and  to  Mr.  T.  We  both  of  us  tnought  we  were  enabled  to  close 
with  Christ  this  night.  And  I  bless  God  I  have  (though  not  as  I  ought,  and  then 
thought  that  I  should)  been  in  earnest  for  my  souVfi  salvation.  I  this  time  re- 
ceive great  light  I  lay  no  stress  upon  any  joys,  or  confidence  of  my  interest  in 
Christ  If  what  I  had  then,  and  from  time  to  time  since,  hath  not  a  transforming 
influence  upon  my  soul,  making  me  more  and  more  like  the  blessed  God,  and 
bringing  me  to  a  conformity  to  His  holy,  just.,  and  good  law,  I  pray  God  I  may 
discover  it,  and  may  be  saved  from  the  &tal,  delusive,  and  treacherous  heart  I 
have  in  me. 

July  10th,  1764. — ^Went  with  Mr.  T.  to  D.  C.*s,  where  we  were  received  with 
much  pleasure,  and  had  some  pleasant  discourse  upon  the  things  of  God.  Went 
to  other  places,  and  everywhere  had  discourse  upon  the  great  Gospel  mysteries. 
I  would  have  disdained  as  much  to  have  entered  into  discourse  about  the  things 
of  the  world  as  to  wallow  in  the  dirt  with  the  swine.  The  Scripture  seemed  new 
to  me.  Those  things  which  seemed  written  for  the  Jews  were  brought  home  to 
me,  and  Christ  was  become  (as  I  thought)  my  whole  dependence  for  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption. 

In  the  afternoon,  went  to  Morristown,  and  heard  Mr.  Johnes  from,  "  0  Lord, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.'' 

In  the  evening,  went  home  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Had  lovely  discourse  with  him  con- 
cerning the  glorious  things  brought  to  light  hj  the  Gospel.  No  one  can  tell  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  had  in  discourse  with  him. 

July  11th. — ^Rose  up  with  much  the  same  temper  as  I  lay  down.  With  delight 
inexpressible  we  sung  the  71st  Psalm,  ''My  Saviour,  my  almighty  friend,''  &c. 

0  then  I  was  ready  to  say,  "  I  shall  die  in  my  nest  fj^  I  shall  never  more  hear 
the  sound  of  the  trtimpet,  and  the  alarm  of  war.''    Went  to  anoUier  place  where 

1  had  business.  I  undertook  to  instruct  a  person  in  mathematics,  in  which  I  had 
formerly  taken  vast  pleasure,  but  was  afraid  that  if  I  now  meddled  with  the 
aeiences,  they  would  interpose  between  my  God  and  my  soul.    I  therefore  under- 
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i  took  it  witli  great  cAutioQ,  and  with  my  Kml  liilod  vp  to  hMven  fcr  dimottoa,  sod 

I  to  be  kept  from  evil  in  it,  and  wee  carried  throngh  without  any  abatement  of  the 

I  sweet  calm  I  had  enjoyed.    Went  home  thxongh  the  woods,  aad  had  some  sweet 

I  conTone  with  Gk)d.    Had  great  hnngerings  after  God,  the  liring  God.    Though 

I  I  had  great  affection  for  my  brother,  and  wished  moch  to  see  and  oonyerse  with 

him,  had  great  woiidngs  of  mind  on  his  account  I  conld  not  bear  to  see  him 
thoughtless  and  unconcerned ;  and  having  observed  nothing  of  serious  concern 
in  him,  ^Ough  passing  near  his  house,  did  not  see  him. 

In  the  evening,  met  my  friends  again,  to  my  great  satisfaction.  This  evening, 
discovered  much  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  blind  zeal.  As  every  mouth  was 
full  of  religious  discourse,  nothing  else  being  talked  of,  some  children  and  young 
people  were  much  enoouraged  to  speak  of  it.  In  particular,  a  young  girl  belong- 
mg  in  the  neighbourhood  was  much  stirred  up  to  disoottrae,  which  ran  very  high. 
Exhorting  all  persons  to  come  to  Christ,  with  many  expressions  correspondent  to 
a  heated,  ignorant  zeal ;  some  very  unbecoming  speeches.  But  as  the  person 
seemed  very  sealous,  the  vounger  sort*  defended  all  she  said ;  and  who  ever  said 
anything  against  her  talk,  and  would  have  her  stopped  in  her  discourse,  was 
thought  to  be  a  ttxanger  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  enemy  to  all  righteousness. 
Some  of  my  friends  undertook  to  defend  her,  and  told  some  persons  that  whoever 
opposed  her  was  an  enemy  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  and  a  stranger  to  all 
the  power  of  religion,  or  much  to  this  purpose.  But  this  was  soon  condemned, 
and  we  never  after  had  such  irregulanty  m  any  of  our  meetings  for  religious 
conference. 

Lord's  Day,  Julv  15th,  1764. — ^Went  to  Morrittown.  Heard  Mr.  Johnes's  two 
sermons  from  Math.  6 :  36.  Took  great  delight  in  the  word  preached.  Came  to 
Mendham  to  hear  Mr.  Kennedy.  Had  great  commotions  within — ^Atheistical, 
Deistical,  unbelieving  thoughts,  which  I  strove  against  with  aU  my  might.  Was 
in  great  haste  to  get  to  Mendham,  yet  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  btought  me  often 
upon  my  knees  before  I  got  there,  coming  by  an  unfrequented  way,  where  no  one 
saw  me  but  He  who  sees  in  secret 

July  I6th. — ^I  feel  so  prodigiously  hardened  and  confused  in  my  mind,  that  I 
know  not  what  answer  to  give  any  one.  Am  so  amaxed  and  confused,  that  I 
cannot  examine  mv  own  state— cannot  tell  what  has  been  and  what  not  with  mc. 

This  afternoon,  began  to  write  an  instrument  of  self-dedication  to  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  several  divines,  particularly  Dr.  Doddridge. 

July  nth.-^Very  much  distressed  in  mind.  Much  in  doiuit  as  to  the  state  of 
my  soul.  Satan  still  follows  me  with  most  horrid  thouchts — blasphemous,  unbe- 
lieving.   I  am  afraid  to  speak  er  write  anvthinr,  lest  it  oe  wrong. 

July  18thi— This  morning  my  soul  had  sucn  a  visit  from  heaven  that  I  fek 
myself  quite  turned  about,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  had  been  with  me  aa 
it  had.    I  cannot  describe  it 

July  24thw — In  a  sweet  frame.  Had  some  freedom  with  God  in  prayer.  O 
mjr  God,  give  me  preparedness  to  go  through  the  solemn  business  of  to-morrow ! 

July  25th,  1764. — ^This  being  the  day  set  apart  to  seek  the  eternal  wel&re  of 
my  soul^  and  for  imploring  divine  assistance^  retired  into  a  solitary  place  oo  the 
nountam.  Here  I  made  my  solemn  ensagements  in  writinff,  and  in  that  solemn 
manner  entered  into  oovenant  obligations  tq  be  the  Lora^s.  0 1  may  divine 
grace  be  ever  near  for  my  support,  without  which  I  shall  never  perform  one 
article.  0  my  God  I  leave  me  not  to  a  cold,  dead,  careless  performance  of  duty, 
but  help  me  aaily  to  take  up  my  cross  and  follow  thee.  Now  that  I  am  enlisted 
into  thy  service,  nelp  me  to  approve  myself  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 

July  26th. — ^Veiy  sluggish.  0 !  how  can  I  answer  to  God  that  so  soon  afUr 
entering  into  those  solemn  engagements  I  have  got  to  be  so  sluggish.  It  wonid 
surely  surprise  me  if  I  would  rightly  consider  it  Went  into  the  meeting-house, 
which  was  the  usual  place  of  my  retirement ;  got  upon  my  knees,  but  could  say 
but  little. 

About  one  half-honr  after  writing  the  above,  instead  of  being  in  the  same 
state,  '^  while  I  suffer  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  I  am  distracted."    Alas  I  where 

*  Not  young  in  years,  but  in  religious  knowledge. 


lacfe  I  been  all  this  time, — aknoet  asleep.  Thu  am  I  tossed  abeii^  asd  know 
not  what  to  do.  01  that  the  Lord  would  help  me  from  hypocrisy.  I  have  • 
heart  fuU  of  deceit.  0  my  sonl  I  deal  fiuthfuUy  with  €bd  ana  with  thyseUl  0, 
the  dreadihl  disappointment  of  the  self-deceiving  hypoerite! — ^waking  ^in  heU^ 
when  he  shut  his  eyes  in  hopes  of  heaven. 

Lord*s  Day.  July  29th. — ^Went  to  Basldngridge.  Heard  Mr.  Kennedy,  from  1 
John  8  :  10.  ^'He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himsel£" 
This  seemed  a  precioas  soamions  to  me*  Thoaght  I  could  take  it  to  myself  and 
that  I  had  the  witness  in  myself.  0,  that  I  may  not  be  left  to  deceive  myself  I 
▲t  noon  had  some  pleasant  disconrse  with  friends  abont  the  thincs  of  Gbd.  It 
was  pleasant,  but  our  happiness,  or  at  least  mine,  was  intempted  by  a  dispute, 
iDtmaed  iq>on  us  by  a  stranger,  about  the  usefulness  of  philosophy ;  upon  which 
I  found  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  stay  longer  in  the  eompany,  and  broke  ab- 
ruj^v  from  them, 

July  3l8t. — ^Had  some  freedom,  blessed  be  God  I  0,  that  I  might  have  more 
and  more  I  Prayers  are  but  dry  words,  if  I  cannot  find  my  God.  0  the  body  of 
■in  and  death  there  is  in  me  I  1  cannot  sometimes  lift  up  my  soul  to  God  in  any 
holv  ejaculations,  but  some  unseemly  thoughts  crowd  in  upon  my  mind. 

Aug.  IsL — ^Had  some  apprehensioos  of  Uie  love  of  Chnst  $  I  cannot  yet  have 
enou^.  Duties  will  not  satisfy.  Nothing  but  Christ  for  me.  Had  some  sweet 
disoomse  with  J.  B.  0  that  God  would  give  us  grace  to  improve  every  oppor* 
tunity. 

Aug.  3d. — This  morning  enjoyed  uncommon  freedom  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  a  comfortable  hope  i&t  the  Lord  would  be  with  me  to  the  end.  1^  soul 
seemed  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  miseries  of  self-deceiving  hypocrites ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  exult  in  oontemplatiou  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  the  great  and  glorious  things  which  God  has  prepared  for  those  that 
love  him  in  sincerity.  I  now  found  more  sweetness  in  one  moment  than  can  be 
in  all  things  which  the  world  calls  great  and  noble. 

Aug.  24th. — I  would  fiun  glorify  God,  but  feel  such  an  awful  propeosity  in  my 
nature  to  evil  that  I  am  aimost  disconraged.  Lord,  hold  me  by  the  right  hand 
of  thy  righteousness.  I  shall  jei  perish  bv  my  own  sdf-riffhteousness,  except  it 
please  Grad  to  deliver  me.  I  will  wait  on  him.  To  him  will  I  look  for  he^  0 
that  I  might  live  to  his  praise  all  my  days.  .  I  fear  I  shall  be  left  again  to  fall 
into  An. 

Lord's  Day,  Sept  2d,  1764. — ^Heard  Mr.  Peppard.  Went  home  at  nighl^  and 
had  something  of  a  dispute  with  E.  B.  upon  aome.Arminian  tenets.  0  my  God  1 
keep  me  fr^m  my  own  righteousness.  1  am  sure  I  have  nothing  to  recommend 
me  to  God,  nw  can  have  any.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  I  know  to  be  the  only 
propitiation. 

sept  4r— Felt  burdened  beyond  anything  I  ever  experienced,  bntwent  akme, 
and  poured  my  complaints  before  my  Father,  who  sees  in  secret  and,  blessed  be 
his  name,  haid  some  freedom,  thou^  alas  I  for  my  wicked  heart,  I  am  this 
minute  I  cannot  tell  how. 

From  this  time  had  no  opportunity  to  proceed  in  my  diary,  as  I  had  no  place 
of  private  retirement,  and  had  always  company  in  my  Bchod,  but  still  went  on 
much  after  the  rate  I  had  dbne,  only  that  much  application  to  mathematical 
studies  and  instmctioas  made  it  a  season  of  special  bazreaness. 

Nov.  19th,  1764. — ^Went  a^^n  to  my  studies  at  Morristownu  in  which  I  spent 
the  winter,  with  as  close  appUcation  as  m^  constitution  would  oear.  About  the 
middle  of  January  was  taken  iU  with  a  pam  in  my  breast,*  which  was  so  peat 
that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  live  under  it ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  I  emoyed 
sweet  composure,  and  a  calm  contentment  and  resignation  to  God^s  will,  and 
even  lon^^d  for  tne  time  of  my  dissolution  to  comsi  having  a  deshre  to  depai^ 
amd  be  with  Christ. 

*  AnfiBa  Fselerif,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  subfject,  though  the  attacks  w«re 
not  so  severe  or  so  kMig  oontiaiaed. 
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I  have  often  nid  tliat  I  would  wOlinglj  undergo  such  a  night  of  pain  for  fbe 
■atisfactioa  I  enjoyed  in  it. 

Though  haTine  little  opportunitj  or  convenience  at  this  time  for  retirement.  I 
had  many  refireshing  visits  from  on  high.  I  had  great  desire  to  join  with  the 
Church  of  Christy  and  in  the  participation  of  the  sacrament^  bnt  was  much  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  I  was  satisned  it  was  my  indispensable  duty,  but  by  reason  of 
my  unsettled  condition  in  the  world  knew  not  where  to  join,  here  or  at  Mendham. 
W  hile  in  this  cftate  of  mind  went  to  Mendham.  My  brother  told  me  they  had  a 
session  for  examination  of  such  as  offered  to  join.  I  was  entirely  unresolved 
what  to  do  till  having  seen  some  of  my  friends.  My  affections  were  so  drawn 
out  to  them  that  I  went  to  the  session,  and  offered  myself  as  follows. 

Feb.  19th,  1765. — ^Met  with  my  friends  at  the  session,  and  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Peppard  and  the  elders  of  the  church  as  to  my  experimental  knowledge  oc 
Jesus  Christ,  and  my  fitness  to  approach  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  had  a  pleasant  meeting.  Notning  was  heard  in  the  company  but  heavenly 
thinn. 

March  22d. — ^This  being  the  day  set  apart  as  a  day  of  prayer,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  approaching  the  Lord's  table,  went  to  Mentmam  ear^  in  the  mom- 
m£%  with  earnest  longings  to  be  prepared  to  meet  mv  Saviour  in  his  ordinances. 

Lord's  Dav,  March  24th. — ^Vcry  stormv.  So  much  snow  fell  last  night  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  M.  T.  and  I  got  to  tne  meetin|f-housb.  Our  expected  feast 
was  turned  into  mourning,  and  our  joy  into  heaviness,  and  instead  of  what  we 
expected,  the  common  means  of  a  preached  word  were  denied  us. 

April  6th. — ^Went  to  Mendham.  Heard  by  the  way  that  the  sacrament  was 
administered  on  last  Lord's  day.  This  struck  me  with  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
had  brought  the  late  storm  on  my  account,  because  he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
join  with  nis  dncere  followers  in  such  a  solemnity. 

June  13th,  1765.— rO  mv  soul  t  what  art  thou  about  to  do?  The  most  solemn 
action  that  can  be  done  by  mortals.  To  transact  business  which  will  have  an 
influence  upon  a  never-ending  eternity  t  Meditate,  0  mv  soul !  upon  the  great- 
ness of  that  God  with  whom  thou  hast  to  do.  Who  is  jealous  for  his  honour? 
A  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Approach  to  him  with  reverence. 
Meditate  upon  thy  own  nnworthiness  of  any  merey,  and  how  much  thon  hast 
merited  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence. 

June  15tL — ^^nt  to  Mendham  with  raised  expectations.  Was  much  en- 
couraged by  seeing  some  penons  newly  awakened,  and  in  deep  concern  for  their 
souls,  and  was  much  in  hopes  that  their  convictions  might  issue  in  a  sound  con- 
version.* 

Lord's  Day.  June  16th,  1765. — ^And  now  the  day  I  had  so  much  longed  for 
was  come.  In  the  morning  had  some  enlargement  in  secret  praver,  and  my 
expectations  were  raised  veiy  high ;  but  alas  I  my  hopes  were  mucn  blasted ;  I 
trusted  too  much  in  my  own  frames,  and  it  pleased  €k>d,  in  the  very  time  when  I 
expected  the  sweet  tokens  of  his  love,  to  lay  me  down,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
arms,  and  to  hide  his  glories  from  me,  and  I  immediately  sunk  down  into  a  care- 
less frame,  having  seemingly  no  life.  0  my  soul  t  thought  I,  it  is  vexr  just  No 
soul  can  tell  the  shame  I  felt.  Remained  in  this  frame  all  the  afternoon.  I 
write  this  for  a  perpetual  monitor  to  my  own  soul,  that  as  often  as  I  look  over 
these  lines  I  may  remember  that  without  Christ  I  can  do  nothiitf. 

Friday,  June  21st. — ^All  this  week  went  mourning  without  the  light  pressed 
down  under  the  weight  of  sin  and  guilt.  The  comfort  which  should  relieve  my 
soul  is  far  from  me.  When  I  attend  to  secret  duties,  my  heart  runs  from  me, 
even  in  €k)d*8  presence.  Deus  mL  Deua  mt,  cur  me  rdiquisiif  This  morning 
received  better  satisfaction.  P.  M.  Had  some  discourse  with  mv  broUier  Leb- 
beus,  who  came  to  be  much  troubled  with  fear,  that  tJl  his  hope  of  an  interest  in 
Christ  was  a  delusion. 

Aug.  1st — ^Retired  in  secret,  and  found  myself  hardened  beyond  expression. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  I  performed  the  duty.  Could  only  bewail  my 
littie  taste  for  divine  things. 

Aug.  15th,  1765.~Thank8  be  to  God  who  this  day  hath  been  gxaciaiHi  to  me, 

*  I  cannot  think  that  any  of  them  have  answered  my  expeeiation.    Obiober,  1766. 
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and  hath  delivered  my  liib  from  Uie  grave.*  To  thee,  O  God!  do  I  desire 
solemnly  to  renew  mj  dedication  of  myself,  resolving  by  thy  grace  to  devote  to 
thee  and  to  thy  service  that  life  which  hath  been  thy  care  this  day  in  a  special 
manner. 

Ang.  19th. — ^Met  some  friends  at  Deacon  Lnm*s  to  consult  about  some  private 
meetings  we  talked  of  setting  up.  Found  I  loved  too  well  to  have  my  own  way. 
(I  had  set  my  heart  much  upon  the  meeting,  and  had  written  a  covenant  to  be 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  meeting,  but  we  were  overruled  hj  the  other  partv, 
to  my  no  small  grief,  and  I  am  apt  stiH  to  think  to  the  decay  of  vital  piety. — ^Apnl, 
1768.) 

Lord*s  Day,  Sept.  Ist.  Mr.  Johnes  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  good 
day,  I  doubt  not,  to  many.  This,  0  my  soul,  is  encouraffement  to  me,  to  wait  on 
the  Lord  in  his  ordinances,  although  I  had  not  that  comfortable  visitation  the  last 
time  as  I  desired. — ^Then  I  thought  I  had  entirely  lost  the  good  of  that  ordinance ; 
but  to  God's  praise  I  desire  to  remember  it  with  humility  of  soul,  and,  knowing 
that  God  is  tne  searcher  of  hearts,  to  record  it  to  his  glory  (though  I  cannot  but 
reflect  upon  my  deficiencies),  that  the  designs  of  that  ordinance  are  better 
answered  than  had  my  desires  been  fulfilled  at  that  time.  0  God  I  my  exceeding 
joy,  blessed,  blessed  be  thy  name,  that  thou  knowest  how  to  feed  thy  people  while 
m  this  wilderness,  with  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  and 
to  lead  them  by  unknown  and  mysterious  ways,  to  the  fruition  of  that  which  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard— to  those  rivers  of  pleasure  which  flow  at  thy  right 
hand  in  inexhaustible  streams.  .  .  .  Look  forward,  0  my  soul,  to  that  day,  that 
joyful  day  when  thou  shalt  stand  complete  in  the  Redeemer. 

Lord's  Day,  Sept.  15th. — ^This  day  my  soul  got  a  refreshment  in  participation 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  was  not  entirely  divested  of  very  unfit  thoughts,  with 
which  I  was  very  much  disturbed,  and  which  would  sometimes,  crowd  into  my 
mind  with  violence.  But,  blessed  be  God,  I  here  found  his  grace  to  be  sufficient 
for  me^  and  was  led  to  place  my  trust  more  firmly  in  him,  and  distrust  myself  the 
more. 

Sept.  19th. — A  grievous  war  within  and  no  strength  to  withstand  my  enemies. 
No  heart  to  ask  assistance  firom  above.  Surrounded  with  formidable  enemies, 
and  no  visible  way  to  escape.    Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 

Mr.  Peppaxd  told  me  I  studied  too  hard :  he  said  I  looked  pale ;  and  well 
I  might.  Had  he  known  how  it  was  within,  he  would  not  have  wondered  that  my 
countenance  was  changed. 

October  3d,  Evening. — The  descend ng  sun  casts  a  radiant  lustre  upon  the 
clouds  which  hang  over  the  western  sky ;  with  what  amaaing  splendour  do  they 
appear,  fgx  surpassing  the  works  of  art  Yet  with  all  this  beautiful  and  splendid 
ApDearance  with  which  they  show  themselves  to  the  eye,  they  hinder  the  sweet 
innuences  of  the  sun  from  me,  and  if  seen  in  any  other  point  of  light  would  ap- 
pear black  and  dismal.  If  placed  upon  the  wings  of  the  morning,  I  should  fly 
Devond,  and  look  back  upon  those  clouds  which  now  shine  with  such  unrivalled 
splendour,  they  would  look  as  black  and  u^ly  as  those  in  the  east  do  now.  Such 
are  all  my  flesh-pleasing  sins.  How  pleasing  soever  they  may  appear,  however 
tempting  they  may  look  when  gildea  over  with  their  false  gloss,  yet  they  hinder 
the  refulgent  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  from  shining  on  me,  and  when 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  God's  law,  appear  vile  and  hateful;  and  whatever  in- 
ducement sinful  pleasures  may  offer  by  the  prospect  of  delight  or  gain  in  the 
commission,  say,  O  my  soul,  canst  thou  take  any  pleasure  in  the  retrospect? 

October  16th,  1765. — At  catechetical  lecture.  Answered  concerning  commo* 
nioa  with  God  in  duty.  But  aUs  I  I  know  but  little^  about  it  I  feel  that  my  sins 
have  separated  between  me  and  my  God,  and  at  this  time  I  am  at  an  awful  dis- 
tance fix)m  him.  

*  The  case  referred  to  is  this.  He  bad  gone  into  the  water  with  tome  other  young 
persons.  One  of  them  wished  to  know  how  deep  it  was.  Being  an  expert  swim- 
mer, he  let  himself  down,  and  one  of  his  feet  became  fastened  among  some  roots, 
from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  it  for  some  time,  end  not  until  he  put  down 
his  hands  to  feel  the  position.  He  remained  under  water  till  his  companions  had 
despaired  of  seeing  him  rise. 
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LofcTs  Dttjy  Get  20. — Spent  this  day  In  a  veiy  nnbecomin^  manner,  by  a  too 
inoonsiderate  compliance  mih  one  who  had  done  me  many  kmd  offices.  In  the 
eTeninff  spent  some  time  in  reflection  (for  I  cannot  call  it  prayer),  and  was  con- 
founded by  some  snch  thoughts  and  suggestions  as  these,  "  0  how  religions  yon 
will  be  now ;  bnt  how  have  tou  s|>ent  the  day  T*  "  Don't  be  such  a  hypocrite  as  to 
go  to  prayer  now.  Ood  will  despise  yonr  mock  devotion." 

Monday,  Nov.  4tii. — ^Visited  with  some  freedom  in  secret  Alas,  how  much 
have  I  been  wanting  in  secret  prayer.  Surely,  if  the  Lord  designs  ever  to  have 
mercy  upon  me,  he  will  revive  me  in  this  respect 

Dec.  Zlst,  1765. — Alas !  how  am  I  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
Ignorance  that  is  in  me.  How  little  do  I  know  of  God :  I  long  for  the  knowledge 
<ra  Gk>d  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent  I  cannot  but  renew  my  request — 
mv  Heavenly  Father  make  me  holy  as  thou  art  holy.  ...  I  believe  the  Liord  is 
faithful,  who  will  keep  what  I  have  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  And  if  I 
know  my  own  heart,  1  would  not  miss  sinnnff  the  song,  "  To  him  who  hath  loved 
me  and  washed  awav  my  sins  in  his  own  btood,"  for  ten  thousand  of  the  kinsdoms 
of  this  world  and  Uie  glory  of  them.  But  G,  thou  tremendous  Jehovah,  oefore 
whom  all  things  are  ni&ed  and  open,  who  penetratest  hjrpocrisy  and  knowest  the 
secrets  of  all  neartS;  I  pray  for  sincerity.  I  would  plead  with  thee  for  the  pas- 
sion's sake  of  thy  dear  Son,  if 'ever  thou  wast  well  pleased  with  him,»that  tnon 
wouldst  not  su£Fer  me  to  write,  as  my  exercises,  anything  bnt  the  read  thoughts 
and  affections,  the  desires  and  workings  of  my  own  soul.  Let  no  flowery  ex- 
pression lead  me  astray.  Let  no  corrupt  design  lead  me  aside  from  the  path  of 
simplicity  and  truth.  Let  my  aim  be  thy  glory  and  mv  own  comfort  and  eve^ 
lasting  welfare.    And  do  thou,  G  God !  prosper  the  design. — ^Amen. 

Dec.  23d.-'Had  some  sweet  discourse  witn  a  Christian  friend  from  Mendham. 
Then  did  my  soul  long  to  put  off  this  tabernacle.  G  how  did  we  anticipate  those 
eternal  anthems  of  praise  which  we  expect  in  a  little  time  to  sing  to  the  harps  of 
God  upon  Mount  Zion.  Then  did  I  long  to  be  freed  from  all  sin,  and  to  see  the 
object  of  my  desires  without  this  dimming  glass.  Hasten,  G  Lord  I  these  inter- 
vening years. 

Dec  24th.^-^Waked  this  morning  with  something  of  that  life  in  my  soul  with 
which  I  lay  down,  though  much  abated. 

Dec.  26tn. — My  God  and  my  all,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory  as  it  shines 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ and  let  it  be  a  transforming  view. 

Dec.  Ultimo  and  Ann!  Ult.— G  my  soul,  another  of  thy  years  has  come  to  a 
close.  How  swiftly  do  they  fly.  And  say  now,  art  thou  ready,  if  this  night  were 
to  put  a  close  to  the  time  of  thy  sojourning  here?  Couldst  thou  calmly  meet 
thy  Judge,  and  bid  death  a  hear^  welcome  7  If  not,  what  makes  thee  start  back? 
Is  it  a  secret  distrust  of  the  sufficiency  of  thv  Saviour's  merits,  or  of  the  promises 
of  God  in  him  ?  Gr  is  it  some  unmortified  sin  which  clings  hat  to  thee,  and 
gives  thee  reason  to  fear  thou  art  not  in  Christ?  G  {protinus  ait  ammo),  I  can 
trust  my  everiasdng  all  upon  my  Saviour.  I  can  and  desire  to  cast  mys^f  upon 
him— and  I  believe  all  the  promises  of  God  are  in  him  yea  and  amen ;  but  wnen 
I  view  this  monster  in  my  breast  my  heart  missives  me. 

Jan.  7th,  1766. — ^Encompassed  with  great  cbrkness.  And  well  I  may ;  I  fear 
I  never  had  the  true  light  shining  in  my  soul. 

Jan.  14th. — ^In  much  doubt  as  to  my  etenial  interest  Much  cast  down  in 
mind. 

Jan.  23d. — ^Felt  myself  much  straitened  in  prayer,  but  felt  something  of  my 

dependence  upon  God I  must  confess,  it  is  tiie  proper  character  of 

those  who  have  the  true  hope  to  pnriiy  themselves.  Whero,  then,  is  my  hope 
likely  to  bring  me  ?  To  the  King  of  Terrors.  G  thou  fountain  of  all  puri^  and 
holiness,  how  fiur  from  fliee  are  my  warmest  wishes.  I  am  ashamed,  wnen  1  con- 
template the  suitableness  there  is  in  thee  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  my  soul,  that 
I  should  ever  leave  thee  to  go  after  other  objects 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S. 

W£  give  below  tihe  annual  statisticB  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  and  New 
Schools)  aa  presented  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Letbubn,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  our  General 
Assembly. 

'^  Compared  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837;  before  the  division,  when 
embrocing  both  Old  and  New  School,  the  statistics  are  as  follows : — 

18S7.  1864. 

Presbyteries, 135  146 

Ministers^ 2,140  2,203 

Churches, 2,865  2,976 

Convnunicants, 220,557  225,404 

''  From  which  it  appears  that  the  Old  School  body  has  not  only  recoyered  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  separation,  but  now  exceeds  the  then  united  Church  by  eleyen 
Presbyteries,  sixty-three  ministers,  one  hundred  and  eleyen  churches,  and  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seyen  communicants. 

"  The  present  relative  strength  of  the  New  and  Old  School  bodies,  as  drawn 
from  their  reports  just  issued,  is  as  follows : — 

New  School.  Old  SchooL 

Presbyteries, 108  140 

Ministers, 1,562  2,203 

Churches, 1,661  2,976 

Communicants, 141,477  225,404 

"  By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Old  School  body  exceeds  the  New  School 
thirty-eight  Presbyteries,  six  hundred  and  forty-one  ministers,  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifteen  churches,  and  eighty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seyen 
communicants. 

''  The  relatiye  progress  of  the  two  bodies  during  the  year,  is  as  follows : — 

Increase  of  New  SchooL    Increase  of  Old  SehooL 
Presbyteries,  .        *        .        .        .  0  3 

Ministers, 0  64 

Cburches, 35  97 

CommTmicants,       ....  1,025  0,141 

The  number  of  New  School  ndniMUrs  has,  during  the  year,  snflered  a  dureau  of  tight, 

^  Were  both  bodies  united  as  in  1837,  the  following  would  be  the  aggregate : 

Ministers, 3,705 

Cliurches, 4,637 

Communicants, 366,881 

"  As  already  stated,  the  additions  on  examination  exceed  those  of  any  preyidus 
year  in  the  last  twenty ;  but  in  1834.  when  the  number  of  ministers  and  churches 
was  smaller  than  at  present,  the  additions  were  about  20.000 ;  and  in  1832,  when 
there  were  but  1730  ministers,  the  additions  reached  tne  yery  large  nnmber  of 
34.160.  It  is  true  that  this  was  when  the  new  measures  had  reached  their  climax, 
and  when  multitudes  were  hurried  into  the  Church,  who  f  ery  soon  hurried  out  of  it. 

''  The  following  haye  been  the  admissions  on  examination  for  the  last  ten  yean : 
1844,  12,068-,  1845,  7,329;  1846,  7,792;  1847,  7,602;  1848.8,851;  1849,8,976; 
1850, 10,358 ;  1851,  10,852 ;  1852.  9,728 :  1853,  11,846  ;  and  in  1854,  the  present 
year,  13,433.  For  the  adyance  which  has  been  made,  we  may  thank  Ood,  and 
take  courage.  But  if  there  were  throughout  the  widespread  borders  of  onr  Pros- 
l>yterian  Zion.  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  deyotedness,  the  enlarged  yiews,  the 
expanaiye  liberality,  the  earnest  prayer,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  lore 
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Christ  to  attain  to^  we  should  be  enabled  to  chronicle  at  the  end  of  another  year, 
results  very  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  has  yet  been  seen.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  professing  Christians,  and  twenty-two  hundred  evangelical 
ministers  sound  in  the  faith,  if  once  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  apostolic  piety,  would 
exert  a  power  which  would  not  leave  the  worid  long  in  its  present  condition." 


RELIGIOUS   STATISTICS  OF   NEW  E27GLAND. 

I.— MUriSTEBB. 

'Cong.  Meth.  BapL  Epis.  Total. 

Maine,     ....      163  342  441  13  959 

New  Hampshire,     .        .     231  183  217  11  642 

Vermont,          .         .        .212  359  120  23  614 

Massachusetts,          .        .     594  310  293  83  1.280 

Rhode  Island,           .         .       20  30  84  28  162 

Connecticut,     .        .        .310  244  146  109  800 

1,530  1,468  1,301  267 

Unitarian  and  Universalist,  471?  Total  eUrgy^    .        .        .         5,037 

n.— COMMUiriOAMTS. 

Conf(.  Meth.  Bapt.  Epir.  Total. 

Maine,      .         .  17,278  21,120  34,265  881  73,544 

New  Hampshire,  .  20,167  11,000  18,130  554  49,841 

Vermont,           .  .  18,623  15,542  9,688  673  44,526 

Massachusetts,  .  66,644  22,954  33,421  5,270  128,289 

Rhode  Island,  .  .  2,711  2,520  10,404  2,064  17,699 

Connecticut,      .  .  39,177  15,144  16,335  9,407  80,063 

164,600         88,280       122,243       18,789 
Unitarians  and  Uni versalists  about  20,000  ?         Toial  ammmmeeuUt,  4 1 3,922 

Total  clergy, 5,037,  or  1  to  550  persons. 

**     churches, 4,387,  or  1  to  626  persona. 

**     communicants, 413,922,  or  1  person  in  7. 

THE   PROPORTION  OF   ROHAN   CATHOLICS. 

Maryland,  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  the  Union,  was  settled  by  a  colony  of 
Papists,  who  fled  hither  from  England  in  1633,  on  account  of  poutical  disturb- 
ances, which  rendered  their  condition  in  their  mother  country  uncomfortable. 
Florida  was  settled  b^  Papists  from  Spain.  The  whole  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, now  embracmff  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  extending  north, 
belonged  originally  to  the  French,  and  was  settled  by  them.  The  Jesuits  were 
the  first  Europeans  that  trod  those  extensive  regions.  The  whole  of  our  northern 
frontier,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Fond  du  Lac,  has  ever  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  Popery  from  Canada.  The  most  of  the  towns  and  cities 
on  that  frontier  were  settled  by  Papists.  The  State  of  Texas,  until  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  was.  closed  against  Protestant  influence.  The  same  was 
true  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  previous  to  their  conquest  and  their  incorpo- 
ration into  the  American  domain.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  wonder* 
ful  tide  of  emigration  for  the  last  fifiy  years  from  the  Papal  countries  of  Europe 
is  to  be  remembered.  Several  millions  of  Irish  Papists  have  come ;  and  now 
German  Papists,  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  numbers,  are  pouring  in  upon  us. 
In  view  of  tnese  facts,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Protestant  Chnstians  are  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions. 

Yet  there  is  no  great  occasion  for  alarm,  as  the  following  fitcts  from  the  last 
United  States  census  will  clearly  show :  In  Maryland  there  are  about  800  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  only  65  Papal.  Out  of  152  churches  in  Florida,  there  are 
only  5  Papal.  In  Louisiana  there  are  223  Protestant  churches,  and  only  55 
Papal.  In  Texas  there  are  164  churches,  only  13  of  which  are  Papal ;  and  at 
the  present  time,  the  Protestant  is  greatly  tne  predominant  influence  in  California. 
The  census  just  published  reveals  the  fact,  Uiat  in  all  the  country  the  Papists 
have  but  1,112  churches,  accommodating  621,000  persons,  whieh  is  not  one- 
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eleventh  of  the  Methodist  x^hnrchea ;  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the  Baptista,  and  not 
one-fourth  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Protestant  population  of  the  United  States 
is  to  the  Catholic  population  as  12  to  1. — Christian  Advocate, 

0HINE8B  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chinese  Mission  Chapel  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  chaige  of  the  Bev. 
Wm.  Spear  (formerly  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  China),  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  June  4th.  The  novelty  of  the  event  drew  a  l&tge  congregation,  among 
whom  were  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese.  The  dedicatory  services  were 
wholly  in  that  language,  and  consisted  of  sin^ng,  prayer,  and  a  sermon  on  Matt, 
zxviii.  19.  At  three  o'clock  there  were  services  in  English,  when  a  still  larger 
assembly  was  present,  so  that  numbers  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The 
building  stands  on  the  comer  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  Streets.  It  measures 
37  feet  by  44,  and  is  two  stories  high ;  a  library  and  school-room  occupying  the 
chief  part  of  the  lower  story.  The  cost  of  the  ground  and  building  was  $26,000, 
towara  which  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  has  already  contributed  about  $18,000. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck,  formerly  a  missionary  in  dhina,  has  been  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Southern  Baptist  Missionaiy  Union,  and  has  fixed  his  residence  in 
Sacramento.  A  California  paper  says :  ^'^  The  Chinese  of  that  city  are  generally 
of  the  better  class — ^that  is,  the  more  moral  and  industrious  class.  The  percentage 
of  gamblers  and  other  worthless  characters  is  much  less  than  in  San  Francisco. 
The  field,  therefore,  is  one  of  promise.  We  hope  that  the  citizens  of  Sacramento 
irill  come  forward  liberally  with  the  funds  necessary  to  erect  at  once  a  suitable 
place  of  worship  for  the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Shuck,  and  those  Chinese  who 
may  be  willing  to  attend  upon  his  ministry .'* — Christian  Advocate* 

MORAVIAN   MISSIONS. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  shows  an  income 
of  $60,354,  and  an  expenditure  of  $58,393.  These  excellent  Christians  have 
been  engaged  in  missionary  labours  near  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  have  now 
70  stations,  296  missionaries,  and  65,149  members.  They  have  carried  the 
Gospel  to  the  snowy  regions  of  Greenland,  and  under  the  heat  of  the  tropics. 
Their  missions  are  found  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  United  States,  Danish  West 
Indies,  St  Croix,  St  Juan,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St  Villes,  Barbadoes,  Tobago, 
Mosquito,  Surinam,  South  Africa,  and  New  Holland. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  late  census : — 
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Riuaioxn 
DuoxufAnoxs. 


Established  Church, .    .    . 

Free  Church, 

United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Independents,  ..... 
Episcopalians, ..... 
Roman  Catholics, .... 

Baptists, 

Wesleyans, 

Others, 


Namber  of  Places 
of  Worship, 
and  Sinings. 


o  o, 

S3 


1,183 
889 
465 
192 
134 
117 
119 
82 
214 


3,395 


CO 


767,088 
495,335 
288,100 
76,342 
40,022 
52,766 
26.086 
22,529 
66,658 


1,834,805 


Nomber  of  Attendants 

at  Public  Worship, 

on  Sabbath,  March  30, 1851. 


s 

o 
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351,454 

292,308 

159.191 

26,392 

26,966 

43,878 

9,208 

8,936 


a 
o 

S 
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184,192 

198,583 

146,411 

24,866 

11,578 

21,032 

7,735 

3,223 


bo 

a 

C 
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30,763 

64,811 

30,810 

17,278 

5,360 

14,813 

4,015 

9,516 
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Or,  taking  the  principal  denominataoiiSy  ire  hmye : — 


•Asuoiotn 
BnoMUiATiom. 

Number  of  Plaeei 

of  Worohip, 
.    and  Siuing*. 

Nomber  of  Attendant! 

at  PabUc  Worahip, 

oa  Sabbath,  March  ao^  IttL 

Placet  of 
Worship. 

1 

m 

1 

■ 

• 

1 

EetablUhed  Church, .    .    . 

Free  Church, 

United  Presb.  Church,  .    . 
Other  Churches,   .... 

1,183 
889 
465 
858 

767,088 
495,335 
288,100 
284,282 

351,454 
292,808 
159,191 
140,998 

184,192 

198,583 

146,411 

90,677 

30,763 
64,811 
30,810 
62,490 

Total, 

3,395 

1,834,805 

943,951 

619,863 

188,874 

The  population  of  Scotland  being  2,888,742,  it  la  plain  that  a  large  number  of 
the  people  attend  no  church. 

Edvcatiov  Statistics — ^The  returns  give  368,517  ai  the  number  of  children 
who  attend  school  in  Scotland,  or  1  in  7  of  the  whole  population.  The  number 
o£  parish  schools  is  about  1000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  supported  in  any  degree  bj 
Teligious  bodies,  exclusive  of  parochial  and  burgh  schools : — 
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Established  Church, ..... 

Free  Church, 

Rofbrtned  Presl^terian  Church, . 
United  Presbyterian  Church, .    . 

Episcopal  Church, 

Independent  or  Congregational, . 

Baptists, 

^  Roman  Catholics, 


Total, 


Namber 

of 
Schools. 


914 

719 

2 

61 

38 

4 

1 

32 


1,771 


Nambor  of  Seholara  beloBginy 
to  the  Schools. 


8ez. 


M. 


33,145 

86,067 

184 

3,173 

1,603 

219 

96 

2,668 


77,155 


29,214 

26,974 

171 

2,634 

1,261 

205 

71 

3,005 


63,535 


ToiaL 


62,359 

63,041 

355 

5,807 

2,864 

424 

167 

5,673 


140.690  I 


ScKDAT-ScHOOLS.— In  the  department  of  Sunday  or  Sabbath-schools  there  is 
not  so  much  activity  in  Scotland  as  in  England ;  for,  while  in  the  latter  country 
the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  is  2,407,642,  being  13*4  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  Scotland  (making,  however,  no  allowance  for  defective  and  missing 
returns],  the  number  is  but  292,549,  being  only  lO'l  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  pnncipal  contributors  amongst  the  denominations  are  the  following  ^- 

No.  of  Scholars. 

Establiebed  Cbureh, 76,233 

United  Presbyterian  Church, 54,324 

Free  Church, 91,328 

Independents, 12,593 

Wesleyan  Methodists, 5,124 

Boraan  Catholics, 13,015 


A  SABBATICAL  TEAR, 

The  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  says:  ''The  following  facts,  in  relation  to  the 
year  1854,  were  pointed  out  the  other  day  by  a  clerical  friend  of  ours.  The  year 
begins  and  ends  on  the  Sabbath ;  there  are  five  months  in  the  year  that  contain 
five  Sabbaths ;  and  there  are  fifty-three  Sabbaths  in  the  year." 
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SABBATH  OBSERVANCE  A2HB  DESECRATION. 

There  are  many  ways  of  desecrating  the  Sabbath,  and;  among  theae,  marriages 
tcsAJunerdU  deserve  a  notice. 

I. — SABBATH  MABRIAGES. 

*'  For  our  own  part  we  cherish  the  utmost  aversion,  as  a  rule,  both  to  Sabbath 
burials  and  Sabbath  marriages.  We  never  celebrated  a  marriage  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  never  will.  They  are  hard  driven,  indeed,  who  cannot  redeem  or 
secure  sufficient  time  for  such  a  purpose  ;  that  is,  half-an-hour  out  of  the  many 
days  which  constitute  their  threescore  years  and  ten.  We  consider  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever,  even  to  the  busiest  man,  the  most  thorough  serf  in  the  land, 
in  commanding  sufficient  time  on  the  morning  of  some  labour-day  for  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  life — an  event,  moreover,  which  to  the  vast  mass  of 
mankind,  occurs  only  once.  As  we  view  the  matter,  there  are  reasons,  both 
moral  and  relieious,  against  the  Sabbath  celebration  of  marriage.  From  the 
nature  of  the  uiing,  it  is  a  joyous  occasion,  and,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  we  believe  that  Sabbaths  which  commence  with  a  procession  to  the 
fdtar  of  Hymen,  terminate  with  orgies  more  adapted  to^the  temple  of  Bacchus. 
We  believe  that  marriages  among  Dissenters,  on  the  Lord's  dav,  are  things  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  that  among  really  devout  people  they  never  happen." 

[BrUiah  Banner, 

II. — SABBATH  FUNBRALS. 

^  With  respect  to  Sabbath  burials,  the  adverse  arguments  are  still  more  urgent. 
A  oonsiderable  time  is  required  for  purposes  of  interment,  more  especially  when 
the  place  of  sepulture  is  at  a  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  oead.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  would  probably  involve  the  loss  of  at  least  half  a  day's  labour ; 
nor  is  this  all :  the  tone  of  mind  induced  by  such  an  event,  and  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  it,  incapacitates  for  labour  at  all  on  a  day  usually  so  serious 
and  painful.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  are  entirely  and  strenuously  opposed 
to  Sabbath  interment,  which  not  only  implies  a  necessary  absence  from  pub- 
lic worship,  but  occupies  a  number  of  workmen,  both  undertakers  and  sex- 
tons, and  others  connected  with  the  matter.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  if  one  day 
Oinnot  be  spared  from  toil  and  Mammon  to  perform  a  duty  which  no  son  of 
Adam  requires  more  than  oncel  We  consiaer  that  the  present  plan,  which 
renders  the  Lord's  dav  the  principal  day  of  burial,  says  but  httle  for  the  religion 
of  the  country,  and  snows  now  systematically  the  multitude  rob  themselves  and 
rob  Grod  I  The  matter  has  not  obtained  the  measure  of  attention  which  is  due  to 
it,  and  which  we  feel  confident,  in  the  progress  of  things,  it  will  command." 

[BriiUh  Banner, 


[In  Scotland,  Sabbath  marriages  are  unknown;  and  in  manv  pt 
untry.  Sabbath  funerals  are  equally  so.    So  much  for  the  plea  or  ^i 
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HARVEST  HOME. 
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Gome  let  us  mount  the  breezy  down, 
And  hearken  to  the  tumult  blown 
Up  from  the  champaign  and  the  town. 

Lovely  lights,  smooth  shadows  sweet, 
owifUy  o^er  croft  and  vallej  fleet, 
And  flood  the  hamlet  at  our  feet ; 

Its  groves,  its  hall,  its  grange  that  stood 
When  Bess  was  queen,  its  steeple  rude ; 
Its  mill  that  patters  in  the  wood ; 

And  follow  where  the  brooklet  curls, 
Seaward,  or  in  cool  shadow  whirlsy 
Or  silvery  o*er  its  cresses  purls. 

The  harvest  days  are  come  again. 

The  vales  are  surging  with  the  grain : 
The  merry  work  goes  on  amain ; 

Pale  streaks  of  clouds  scarce  veil  the  blue. 
Against  the  golden  harvest  hue. 
The  Autumn  trees  look  fresh  and  new ; 

Wrinkled  brows  relax  with  glee. 

And  aged  eyes  they  lauffh  to  see 
The  sickles  follow  o^er  me  lea  ; 

I  see  the  little  kerchiefed  maid, 

With  dimpling  cheek,  and  bodice  staid, 
'Mid  the  stout  striplings  half  afraid ; 

Her  red  lip  and  her  soft  blue  eye 
Mate  the  poppy's  crimson  die, 
And  the  corn-nowers  waving  by ; 

I  see  the  sire  with  bronzed  chest; 

Mad  babes,  amid  the  blithe  unrest, 
Seem  leaping  from  the  mother's  breast. 

The  mighty  youth,  and  supple  child 

Go  forth,  the  yellow  sncaves  are  piled. 
The  toil  is  mirth,  the  mirth  is  wild  1 

Old  heiid,  and  sunny  forehead  peers 
O'er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears, 
Drowned  amid  the  waving  ears ; 

Barefoot  urchins  mn,  and  hide 

In  hollows  'twizt  the  corn,  or  glide 
Toward  the  tall  sheafs  sunny  side; 
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Lusty  pleasures,  hob-nailed  fun, 
ft  Throng  into  the  noonday  sun. 

And  'mid  the  merry  reapers  run. 

Draw  the  clear  October  out ; 
Another,  and  another  bout. 
Then  back  to  labor  with  a  shout  I 

The  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 
Against  the  purple  Autumn  sky, 
Liko  armies  of  Prosperity. 

Hark  f  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
From  the  sunny  slopes  run  down 
Bawling  boys  and  reapers  brown; 

Laughter  flies  firom  door  to  door, 
To  see  fat  Plenty,  with  his  store. 
Led  a  captive  by  the  poor ; 

Fettered  in  a  golden  chain, 
Rolling  in  a  burly  wain. 
Over  valley,  mount,  and  plain } 

Bight  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
With  a  great  sheaf  for  a  crown. 
Onward  he  reels  a  happy  clown. 

Faintly  cheers  the  tailor  thin, 

Ajid  the  smith,  with  sooty  chin, 
Lends  his  hammer  to  the  din ; 

And  the  master,  blithe  and  boon. 

Pours  forth  his  boys  that  afternoon, 
And  locks  his  desk  an  hour  too  soon. 

Yet,  when  the  shadows  eastward  seen, 
O'er  the  smooth-shorn  fallows  lean. 
And  silence  sits  where  they  have  been. 

Amid  the  gleaners  I  will  stay. 

While  the  shout  and  roundelay 
Faint  off,  and  daylight  dies  away ; 

Dies  away,  and  leaves  me  lone 

With  dim  ghosts  of  years  agone. 
Summers  parted,  glories  flown ; 

Till  day  beneath  the  west  is  rolled, 
Till  gray  spire  and  tufled  wold 
Purple  in  the  evening  gold ; 

Memories,  when  old  age  is  come, 

Are  stray  ears  that  fleck  the  gloom. 
And  echoes  of  the  harvest  home. 

,  [Fraxet' 9  Magazine. 
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THE  BEATITUDES. 

The  Beatitudes  are  an  interesting  section  in  the  Gospels.  They  constitute  tlie 
introduction  to  the  celebrated  discourse  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount.  They 
describe  the  character  and  condition  of  the  members  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

In  the  first  beatitude,  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  generally  is 
promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit— ^.e.,  to  the  humble  and  contrite,  the  poor  and 
needy  of  the  sacred  Psalmist 

In  the  second,  consolation  is  promised  to  those  who  mourn  or  are  in  affliction. 

In  the  third,  a  peaceful  inheritance  under  the  divine  protection  is  promised  to 
the  meek  or  unrevengeful. 

In  the  fourth,  the  attainment  of  hoUbess  to  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  it. 

In  the  fifth,  the  obtaining  of  mercy  hereafter  to  those  that  are  merciful  here. 

In  the  sixth,  the  immediate  vision  of  Qod  hereafter  to  the  pure  in  heart 

In  the  seventh,  an  acknowledged  sonship  of  God  to  peaoe-makers  who  resemble 
God. 

In  the  eighth,  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  in  the  first  beatitude,  is 
promised  to  the  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 

On  the  beatitudes,  generally,  I  observe — 

1.  That  the  characters  described  are  not  to  be  taken  abstractly,  but  in  the  con- 
crete. They  are  traits  belonging  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  were  before  him 
or  in  his  mind. 

2.  That  the  happiness  promised,  whether  commencing  immediately  or  not,  is 
future  and  heavenly ;  for,  says  our  Saviour,  in  a  following  verse, ''  Great  is  your 
reward  in  heaven,^^ 

3.  That  the  happiness  promised,  except  in  the  first  beatitude,  is  designedly 
made  to  correspond  to  the  character  described. 

4.  That  there  are  eight  predictions,  but  as  the  ground  of  happiness  in  the  first 
and  last  is  the  same,  there  are  virtually  but  se:cen  beatitudes^ 

6.  Thus  the  beatitudes  constitute  an  artificial,  though  not  logical,  whole. 

G. 


THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  amount  of  the  widow's  mite  should  be  determined. 
Her  example  is  frequently  quoted,  and  even  the  penurious  use  it  as  a  sort  of 
shield.  A  gentleman  called  upon  a  wealthy  friena  ibr  a  contribution.  ''  Yes,  I 
must  give  my  mite,"  said  the  rich  man.  ^  You  mean  the  widow's  mite,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  replied  the  other.  "  To  be  sure  I  do."  The  gentleman  continued,  ^  I 
will  be  satisfied  with  half  as  much  as  she  gave.  How  much  are  vou  woru?^ 
''  Seventv  thousand  dollars,"  he  answered.  ''  Give  me,  then,  a  check  for  thirty-five 
thousand,  that  will  be  just  half  as  much  as  the  widow  gave ;  for  she  save  all  she 
had."  It  was  a  new  idea  to  the  wealthy  merchant  fhe  late  missionary,  Rev. 
Daniel  Temple,  once  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Board,  ^  The  poor 
widow's  gift  IS  not  to  be  estimated  so  much  by  what  she  gave,  as  by  what  she  had 
left." — ^^fit.  Messenger. 


DO  TOD  PRAY? 

It  is  morning,  A  dark  and  stormy  nieht  has  passed.  The  winds  have  howled 
about  your  dwelling  as  though  they  would  tear  it  down.  Many  of  your  fellow* 
bein^  have  been  in  great  peril,  and  some  are  no  more  in  this  world.  What  was 
a  quiet  night  of  sleep  to  you,  was  to  them  the  sleep  of  death.    You  were  resting 
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on  your  bed ;  on  the  great  ooean  thev  were  thrown  about  Yon  see  the  Kghty 
are  in  health,  and  the  blessings  of  kina  Providence  are  most  bonntifni.  God  baa 
watched  over  von  and  ffnarded  jou,  and  brought  yon  to  enter  upon  the  dattes  and 
privileges  of  the  dav.    Do  yon  thank  him  for  it? 

It  is  evening.  The  da^  has  passedy  and  during  it  yon  have  dashed  on  in  your 
work.  You  have  been  fed  ana  clothed,  and  have  had  strength  to  meet  its  many 
engagements.  No  accident  has  befallen  yon — no  loss  to  your  propertv.  You 
feel  Uiat  you  have  done  a  good  business.  The  hour  of  rest  draws  nign.  Will 
you  sleep  without  thanking  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  day,  and  asking  him  to 
keep  you  through  the  night  ?  How  hard  must,^  be  your  heart,  and  how  stupid,  if 
all  God's  mercies  call  forth  no  grateful  remembrance  1 

The  Sabbath  has  come.  The  church  bell  is  beginning  to  make  its  peals.  The 
people  are  going  to  the  house  of  God.  You  are  permitted  to  join  Uiem.  Yon 
near  the  praters  and  praises  of  the  sanctuary  f  the  Gospel,  too,  its  winnings  and 
promises,  xou  are  edified  and  comforted,  perhaps.  t)o  you  pray,  and  praise^ 
and  thank  God  for  all  these  privilege^tt 

You  are  in  health.  A  short  time  smce  yon  were  sick.  You  were  confined  to 
your  bed.  You  could  not  see  to  any  of  your  business.  It  was  thought  that  yoa 
might  not  recover.  Who  raised  you  ?  Who  has  given  you  health  and  strength 
again?  From  God  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Do  you  thank  him  for 
it?    Should  you  not  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  do  so? 

Reader,  you  can  live  without  prayer.  You  can  be  unmindful  of  all  your  obli- 
gations to  God.  You  can  neglect  all  the  \ital  duties  of  religion,  and  go  through 
life  as  stupid  as  an  ox.  But  what  then  ?  There  is  a  God,  and  a  heaven,  and  a 
helL  You  are  bound  to  the  judgment,  and  must  answer  for  it  all.  You  are  most 
unwise  to  be  irreligious.  If  you  live  without  prayer,  it  will  be  a  sad  matter  to 
settle  in  the  end.  Those  who  pray  not' have  no  grace,  and  no  ground  to  hope* 
Oh,*if  you  have  lived  prayerless  till  now,  do  it  no  morel  Fray  in  the  morning; 
pray  in  the  evening ;  pray  upon  the  Sabbath ;  pray  in  health ;  pray  always  with 
all  prayer,  and  watch  thereunto ;  pray  without  ceasing.  It  will  do  you  good ;  it 
will  fit  you  to  live  or  die.    Pour  out  your  heart  before  God. — K.  Y,  Observer. 


DON'T  BE  ANXIOUS  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE. 

1.  Bbcacsb  all  the  future  is  in  God*s  hands.  An  infinitely  wise  and  good 
Being  is  sovereign  over  all  its  events.  Not  one  of  them  can  escape  his  notice,  or 
elude  his  control. 

2.  Because  you  have  no  right  to  put  into  one  day  what  belongs  to  another. 
The  future  wiU  have  its  own  cares  and  anxieties — plenty  of  them,  likely— «nd 
they  will  be  along  in  due  time.  But  they  have  no  business  among  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  present  time.    You  must  not  put  them  there. 

3.  Because  it  is  ill-treatment  of  the  best  advice.  Just  read  the  following  advice, 
and  think  who  was  the  adviser :  ^  Wherefore,  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  fbr  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof." 

4.  Because  it  implies  want  of  confidence  in  God.  Has  he  not  hitherto  dealt 
well  with  you  ?  Oovld  yon  have  taken  as  good  care  of  yourself  as  he  has  taken  of 
yon?  If  yon  can  reflect  on  goodness,  can  yon  not  anticipate  goodness?  Has  not 
Ckxl  laid  a  noble  basis  for  confidence  in  all  his  finithfnlness? 

6.  Because  you  will  needlessly  augment  present  trouble.  Are  yon  so  well  ont 
of  trouble  now  that  you  need  some  1^  way  of  variety  T  Or  would  you  like  more 
than  you  now  have  ?  Do  yon  wish  a  new  stroke  of  ^e  lash  on  a  place  ahready 
sore  ?  Go  into  fidgets,  then,  about  the  future,  and  yon  can  get  accommodated. 
Bnt  all  this  is  a  superfluous  addition  to  present  troubles.  It  makes  all  present 
burdens  heavier,  while  Christ  and  reason  bid  yon  do  no  such  thing. 

6.  Anxiety  about  the  future  can  do  you  no  possible  good.    It  cannot  better  fit' 
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you  to  meet  it ;  bat  contnriwiae.    It  will  sot  ckMige  anything  that  is  appointed 
to  overtake  you. 

Therefore,  all  these  yoices  in  your  ears  procUum  to  you  that  it  is  very  poor 
business  to  tease  and  trouble  your  soul  about  what  the  future  shall  disclose.  Do 
your  duty  and  trust  in  God — then  come  what  may,  ail  will  be  well. — ^fVtriftw 
Becorder, 


AN  ACTIVE  LIFE  AND  A  SPIRITUAL  MOTIVE. 

Without  a  sanctifying  purpose,  or  some  glorious  aim,  or  terminating  point  to 
which  our  human  energies  direct  themselves,  it  is  impossible  that  a  nature  io  con- 
•titttted  as  ours  can  ever  be  tranquil  or  c^^nt  Hence,  human  creatures  can  be 
defined  according  to  their  leading  object^JP  disposing  motives :  €U  is  the  heart's 
utmost  end,  so  is  the  real  condition  of  the  man.  Idleness,  dissipation,  and  languor, 
are  not  only  states  of  sin,  but  they  are  modes  of  wretchedness.  We  must  be 
active  in  oraer  to  be  happy,  and  the  great  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  direct  that 
activity  to  a  lofty  purpose.  A  blank  life  cannot  help  becoming  a  base  one ;  and 
those  endowments  wherewith  a  merciful  God  has  enriched  the  nature  of  man,  if 
wasted  on  ignoble  ends,  or  allowed  to  wither  by  unused  neglect,  are  too  sure  to 
terminate  in  the  unrest  of  oar  being  now,  and  our  miseir  hereafler.  With  what  a 
beautiful  force  of  illustration  Barrow  proves  this  from  the  perceived  industries  of 
even  unconscious  nature  I  "  The  whole  world  is  a  glass,  wherein  we  may  behold 
our  duty  on  this  point  represented  unto  us:  that  even  things  void  of  reason,  sense, 
and  life  itself,  are  set  in  action  Unoards  the  effecting  of  reatonabU  purposes ;  that 
the  heavens  are  rolling  with  unwearied  motion,  the  sun  and  stars  perpetually 
darting  their  influence ;  the  earth  ever  laboring  in  the  birth  and  nourishment  of 
plants ;  the  plants  drawing  sap  and  sending  out  fruits  and  seeds  to  feed  us,  propa- 
gate themselves ;  the  waters  running,  the  sea  tossing,  and  the  winds  forming  the 
air,  to  keep  the  elements  sweet  in  which  we  live.  In  a  word,  that  it  is  with  us  as 
with  other  things  in  nature,  which,  by  motion,  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity 
and  perfection,  their  sweetness  and  their  lustre ;  rest  corrupting  and  defiling 
them,  and  that  in  like  manner  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  faculties 
depend  on  their  constant  exercise." 


THE  TRUE  REFORMER. 

Who  is  he  ? 

1.  He  must  take  Scripti^ral  grounds,  and  be  consistent  with  Scripture. 

2.  He  must  take  the  Bible  as  it  is,  as  a  whole,  comparing  Scripture  with 
Scripture. 

3.  He  must  believe  'Hhat  all  Scripture  itr  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  aad 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  correction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thorougnly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

4.  He  must  have  a  right  spirit — ^the  Spirit  of  Christ,  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
love.    "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

6.  He  must  have  holy  boldness,  great  moral  courage. 

6.  He  must  be  perseveringly  indefiUigable  in  his  efforts,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  and  oppositions. 

7.  He  must  have  strong  faith  in  God,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

8.  Hb  hopes  of  success,  and  final  triumph  must  be  in  Grod. 

9.  He  must  do  all  to  glorifjr  God. 

Is  any  reformer  a  true  reronner  save  as  he  possesses  these  requisitiooB  and 
qualifications  ?  Beware  of  £etlse  prophets  which  come  to  you  in  sheep^s  dothini^ 
^By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
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WERE  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST  PENAL? 

No.  1. 

No  reader  of  the  history  of  Christ's  life  and  death  can  avoid  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief.  Upon  this  there  never  has  been  any  dispute.  All  who  re- 
gard the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  as  authentic  history,  have 
looked  upon  him  of  whom  they  wrote  as  a  sufferer.  Nor  is  this 
impression  weakened  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  it  is  in  Christ,  a8  a  suffering  Redeemer^  that  most 
of  the  Messianic  prophecies  find  their  fulfilment.  The  mighty 
works  which  he  did,  and  the  wisdom  and  authority  with  which  he 
spoke,  astonished  all  and  carried  conviction  to  many ;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  his  Messiahship  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  in  the 
terror,  and  darkness,  and  blood  of  Calvary.  It  is  the  image  of  a 
suffering  Saviour  that  our  minds  carry  away  from  the  study  of  the 
volume  of  inspiration. . 

Thus  far  all  are  agreed.  But  when  we  come  to  connect  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  with  their  cause,  we  find  no  such  uniformity  of 
sentiment.  When  the  question  is  asked,  "  Why  did  Christ  suffer  ?'* 
there  are  brought  out  in  reply,  opinions  and  theories  the  most  con- 
flicting. While  all  admit  that  the  whole  work  which  Christ  came 
to  perform,  had  reference  to  our  salvation^  and  was  necessary  to 
its  accomplishment,  it  is  found  that  this  harmony  of  sentiment  does 
not  extend  to  details,  and  that  this  necessity,  recognized  in  the 
creeds  of  all,  except  Pelagians  (who  look  upon  the  life,  and  teach- 
ings, and  death  of  Christ  as  simply  useful),  is  by  no  means  an 
unequivocal  term. 

According  to  one  view,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary 
only  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  his  faithful- 
ness and  sincerity  as  a  teacher.     According  to  another  view,  they 
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were  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  divine  consistency,  and 
as  a  security  against  those  governmental  inconveniences  that  must 
of  necessity  follow  an  unconditional  pardon  of  sin.  According  to 
a  third  view,  there  was  an  absolute,  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  There,  was,  according  to  this  view,  a  neces- 
sity which  rested  not  even  upon  the  decree  of  God,  but  a  necessity 
arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  God,  and  His  aversion  to  sin. 

Those  who  adopt  the  first-mentioned  theory,  not  only  deny  that 
Christ  made  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  also  contend  that  no  such 
satisfaction  was  needed,  since  God  was  both  able  and  willing, 
gratuitously,  and  independent  of  any  satisfaction,  to  grant  to  sin- 
ners the  most  ample  remission. 

Those  who  hold  to  the  second  view,  regard  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  sufferings  not  as  an  absolute  but  as  a  hypothetical  neces- 
sity, that  is,  a  necessity  resting  upon  the  decree  of  God.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  divine  justice,  lest 
it  should  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  God  had  changed,  or  that  the 
divine  precepts  had  been  violated  with  impunity. 

The  advocates  of  the  third  view  regard  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  penal,  that  is,  as  a  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  law  and  justice 
of  God. 

Such  are  the  leading  views  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Let  us  * 
see  their  respective  claims  as  systems  professing  to  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  all-important  subject.  According  to 
the  lowest  or  Socinian  view,  Christ's  sufferings  were  merely  inci- 
dental to  his  office  as  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  Those  who  hold 
this  theory  deny  that  the  title,  priest,  was  intended  to  designate  a 
distinct  part  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  regard  it  as  a  mere 
figurative  expression,  indicative  of  those  trials  and  conflicts  through 
which  our  Saviour  passed  in  the  fearless  execution  of  the  oflice  of 
a  prophet.  His  sufferings  were  the  natural  accidents  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  holy  being  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful,  wretched  race,  aris- 
ing from  the  actual  wickedness  of  men,  and  their  inveterate  hatred 
to  holiness. 

This  view,  however  wrong  it  may  be  in  principle  and  however 
inadequate  as  a  solution  of  Christ's  my%terioiL»  sufferings,  does 
nevertheless  account  for  much  that  he  suffered.  If  we  keep  out 
of  view  his  entrance  upon  our  world  as  an  appointed  Saviour,  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  residence  will  serve 
to  account  for  much  that  he  underwent.  The  soul  of  a  righteous 
man  must  be  grieved,  as  was  the  soul  of  the  righteous  Lot,  when 
men  blaspheme  the  God  of  heaven  and  rush  unbridled  into  all 
forms  of  iniquity.  And  it  must  be  equally  obvious  that  however 
repulsive  sin  may  appear  to  a  partially  sanctified  man,  and  how- 
ever much  it  may  wring  his  soul,  it  must  have  been  infinitely  more 
abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  and  most 
have  wrung  his  soul  with  an  anguish  infinitely  more  pungent  than 
any  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible.     But  after  all  there 
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were  sighs  that  heaved  the  hreast  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  sorrows 
that  clouded  his  brow,  and  conflicts  that  taxed  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance, for  which  his  hatred  of  sin  and  the  enmity  of  sinners  can 
never  account.  That  zeal  for  his  Father's  glory,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  Father's  house,  which  moved  him  to  purge  the  Tem- 
ple of  those  votaries  of  Mammon  who  had  changed  the  resting- 
place  of  the  divine  presence  into  a  mart  of  commerce,  may  account 
for  the  enmity  of  men  of  the  world ;  and  that  abhorrence  of  all 
hypocrisy,  and  utter  detestation  of  a  demoralizing  infidelity,  which 
roused  his  holy  indignation  against  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
may  account  for  the  vigilance  with  which  they  watched  his  every 
step,  and  eyed  his  most  secret  retirement — may  account  for  the 
inveterate  hatred  with  which  they  hung  upon  all  his  movements; 
and  the  unblunted  sensibilities  of  that  sympathetic  nature  which 
never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tale  of  woe,  and  never  looked  un- 
moved upon  suffering  humanity,  may  account  for  the  groans  that 
moved  his  burdened  spirit,  and  the  tears  that  moistened  his  heavenly 
cheeks,  as  he  followed  the  weeping  sisters  to  the  tomb  of  the  de- 
parted Lazarus.  The  accidents  of  his  residence  among  a  sinful, 
suffering  race,  may  account  for  many  of  his  sorrows ;  but  there 
still  remains  unsolved  and  unaccounted  for,  the  mystery  of  his 
original  entrance  upon  this  state  of  suffering.  To  enter  at  all,  as 
a  resident,  upon  a  world  lying  under  the  curse  of  an  offended  God, 
was,  in  the  very  outset,  a  subjection  to  suffering  for  which  the  acci- 
dents of  a  residence  subsequent  to  that  entrance  can  never  account. 
The  envy  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the  petulance  of  the  lordling 
Herod,  and  the  brutality  of  a  ruflSan  soldiery,  may  account  for  the 
crown  of  mock  royalty,  and  the  purple  robe,  and  the  revolting  in- 
dignities to  which  he  was  subjected ;  but  will  such  a  key  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary  ?  Ah,  no !  Mystery  must 
ever  hang  over  Gethsemane,  and  darkness  must  ever  brood  upon 
the  scene  of  Calvary,  if  we  are  to  be  furnished  with  no  other  solu- 
tion than  the  abounding  iniquity  of  an  ungodly  generation.  This 
theory,  therefore,  finds  a  sufiScient  refutation  in  the  mysterious 
nature  of  Christ's  sufferings ;  and  that  it  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  directly  set  forth  the  design, 
and  necessity  of  Christ's  sufferings,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  third  view,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
The  next  theory  of  Christ's  sufferings,  is  that  in  which  they  are 
regarded  as  an  expedient  for  securing,  and  protecting,  the  divine 
government  from  that  disparagement  in  the  eyes  of  the  moral 
universe,  which  must  follow  an  unconditional  pardon  of  sin.  To 
enter  at  once  upon  this  theory,  let  us  consider  what  is  the  aspect 
of  the  divine  procedure  thus  presented.  A  world  has  shaken  off 
its  allegiance  to  heaven,  and  in  consequence  of  this  high-handed 
act  of  rebellion,  it  is  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Not  exposed, 
however,  from  any  absolute  necessity.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  sin^  nothing  in  the  nature  of  God,  which  renders  the 
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punishment  of  the  transgressors  unavoidable.  There  may  be  a 
transient  impulse  of  displeasure,  at  such  a  perturbation  in  the 
movements  of  the  moral  universe,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  momen- 
tary impulse.  In  the  midst  of  wrath  (or  rather  of  disapproval), 
he  remembers  mercy,  and  hastens  to  be  benevolent.  There  is  no 
attribute  of  his  nature  that  stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  the  outgo- 
ing, the  unconditional  efflux  of  pardoning  love ;  and  thus  mercy, 
robed  in  the  habiliments  of  infinite  love,  unthwarted  and  unim- 
peded, by  any  such  thing  as  eternal  justice,  or  infinite  holiness, 
walks  forth  to  burst  the  prison  doors,  and  strike  off  the  manacles, 
and  unrol  the  unconditional  reprieve  of  an  apostate  world.  But  as 
she  emerges  from  the  secret  chambers  of  the  eternal  council,  and 
approaches  the  confines  of  our  globe,  she  meets  the  gaze  of  an 
astonished  universe.  The  sentiment  of  the  moral  universe  arrays 
itself  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  calls  for  justice  against  a 
rebellious  race.  This  remonstrance,  urged  by  a  universe  of  moral 
beings,  reaches  the  ears  of  the  divine  Majesty,  and  then  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  not  in  vindication  of  a  justice  eternal,  and  immu- 
table, but  in  consideration  of  the  moral  sensibility  of  the  creatures 
of  his  hands,  devises  an  expedient,  and  makes  a  display  of  jus- 
tice and  veracity,  which,  though  it  must  involve  the  humiliation 
of  his  own  beloved  Son,  and  impose  on  him  the  most  excruciating 
tortures  and  unutterable  agonies,  is  still  naught  but  an  expedient 
— is  still  uncalled  for  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  sin,  or  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God !  0,  what  a  theory  is 
this  ! — a  theory  that  makes  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer  when  in 
his  agony  he  prayed  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  might  pass 
from  him,  and  when  under  the  hidings  of  his  Father's  face,  he  ex- 
claimed, "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" — ^that 
makes  such  agony  and  such  anguish  as  this,  naught  save-a  govern- 
mental expedient,  and  makes  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  depend  on,  and  be  determined  by,  the  foreseen  tendencies  of  the 
creatures  of  his  hand,  and  thus  leaves  unshaped  and  undetermined, 
and  altogether  unknown  what  are  to  be  the  issues  of  the  moral 
universe,  except  as  those  issues  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
ratiocination ! 

This  theory  of  Christ's  sufferings  makes  them  nothing  but  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  moral  universe — a  display 
of  justice  for  the  reformation  of  transgressors,  and  the  prevention 
of  any  further  attempts  at  insurrection.  This  theory,  therefore, 
carries  with  it  the  instrument  of  its  own  defeat.  It  suggests  and 
acknowledges  a  principle,  which  insures  its  overthrow.  It  is  hard 
upon  hearing  such  a  theory,  to  avoid  such  inquiries  as  the  follow- 
ing :  How  came  this  sense  of  the  claims  of  justice  to  pervade  the 
moral  universe?  Whence  did  these  bright,  sinless  intelligences 
obtain  this  moral  sensibility — this  power  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong?  Is  not  this  very  power  a  part  of  that  divine 
similitude  which  God  himself  has  stamped  upon  his  intelligent 
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creatures  ?  and  is  it  not  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  possessing 
this  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  man  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  image  of  his  Creator?  Is  this  image,  then,  a  delusive 
spectre,  or  is  it  a  reflection  of  that  moral  excellence  whose  likeness 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  soul  ?  Has  the  moral  universe  one 
standard  of  rectitude,  and  the  Creator  of  that  universe  another, 
and  a  different  standard  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  morality  of 
the  universe  is  all  embodied  in  those  intelligent  creatures  with 
which  the  Creator  has  populated  his  fair  empire  ? — that  they  per- 
ceive clearly  the  claims  of  justice,  and  that  the  very  constitution  of 
their  natures  urges  them  to  demand  that  those  claims  should  be 
fully  satisfied,  whilst  He- who  conferred  upon  them  all  this  power 
of  moral  perception,  and  planted  in  their  hearts  a  holy  abhorrence 
of  sin,  has  himself  no  such  perceptions,  recognizes  no  such  inherent 
claims  of  justice,  and,  even  with  the  eye  of  his  own  omniscience, 
discovers  nothing  in  the  nature  of  sin,  or  in  its  opposition  to  his 
nature,  that  should  render  the  punishment  of  it  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity !  '^  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  he  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  he  that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not 
he  correct?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know.** 
What  means  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  makes  the  findings  of  con- 
science the  sure  index  of  the  verdict  of  God  himself?  "Brethren, 
if  our  own  heart**  (or  conscience)  "condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things."  Here  the  argument  is 
a  fortiori^  and  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  what  conscience 
condemns,  is  also  condemned  by  God.  Ah,  yes!  the  judgment  of 
conscience  is  the  judgment  of  God,  and,  when  truly  enlightened, 
its  decisions  are  never  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  the  court  of 
heaven.  If,  then,  it  is  the  decision  of  the  aggregate  conscience  of 
the  moral  universe  that  sin  should  be  punished,  not  as  an  expedient 
to  prevent  evil,  but  because  the  just  wages  of  sin  is  death,  that 
decision  is  the  verdict  of  God  himself,  and  is  as  really  an  expression 
of  the  divine  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  that  terror  inspiring  sentence 
pronounced  upon  our  first  parents. 

In  refuting  this  theory  of  Christ's  sufferings,  we  have  seen  that 
it  admits  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  among  the 
moral  creatures  with  which  God  has  peopled  the  universe ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  this  admission  is  involved  the  existence  of  a  simi- 
lar moral  perception  in  God  himself.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  argument,  as  well  as  the  theory  it  overthrows,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  such  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  does  pervade  the 
moral  universe.  The  assumption  is  doubtless  a  just  one,  and  the 
inference  correct;  but  in  matters  of  such  momentous  issue,  we 
should  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  hypothesis. 

Let  us,  then,  withdraw  from  those  high  ranks  of  moral  beings 
that  live  and  act  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  inspection — let  us 
turn  away  our  attention  from  that  sphere  of  existence  that  lies  so 
far  beyond  the  compass  of  mortal  vision,  and  let  us  see  whether 
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that  moral  nature  which  God  has  given  ourselves  is  pervaded  with 
such  a  sense  of  the  absolute  claims  of  justice,  and  gifted  with  such 
a  perception  of  absolute  right  and  wrong.  In  other  words,  let  us 
see  what  is  the  basis  of  our  own  moral  decisions — the  ground  upon 
which  we  take  our  stand  when  we  pronounce  upon  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  an  act.  What  is  the  information  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  moral  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  a  moral  agent  ? 
The  decision  of  this  point  must  radically  affect  the  determination 
of  the  question  in  hand — must  assist  materially  in  judging  of- the 
claims  of  this  governmental  theory  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work ; 
for  this  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  only  necessity 
which  existed  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ  was  a  governmental  neces- 
sity. If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  nature  of  sin,  and  its 
opposition  to  the  nature  of  God,  there  exists  not  simply  a  relative, 
but  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  it — a  necessity 
arising,  not  from  the  oonsequences,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
sin — not  from  the  bearing  of  sin  upon  the  order  and  happiness  of 
the  universe,  but  from  its  inherent  opposition  to  the  attributes  and 
the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  great  Supreme ;  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  called  for  by  such  a  necessity  as  this, 
it  must  follow  that  every  theory  which  would  base  the  punishment 
of  sin  upon  any  other  foundation,  must  be  false  and  unphiloso- 
phical. 

In  the  determination  of  this  point,  we  have  only  to  prove  that 
men  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  an  act — that  is,  its  claims  to 
approval,  or  disapproval — to  reward  or  punishment,  not  from  the 
consequences  of  it,  but  from  its  nature.  There  can  be  no  question 
easier  of  determination  than  this,  if  we  enter  upon  the  proper  field 
of  investigation,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the  moral  phenomena 
presented  in  the  workings  of  an  unsophisticated  mind.  What 
would  be  the  decision  of  a  jury  impanelled  on  a  case  of  homicide, 
with  no  information  before  them,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the 
homicide  had  been  committed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  Every 
one  must  see  that  from  such  indefinite  information  no  decision 
could  be  arrived  at,  and  that  none  could  be  expected.  Nor  would 
it  be  sufficient  were  they  further  informed  of  the  name  and  stand- 
ing of  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  Such  information  affords  not 
the  proper  data  for  moral  decisions.  Now,  suppose  that  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  act  and  the  actor,  there  be  added  an  insight  into 
the  evil  tendencies  of  such  acts — the  bearing  of  such  deeds  upon 
the  safety,  and  moral  tone  of  society — suppose  the  umpires  to  be 
furnished  with  such  premises  as  these,  would  we,  or  could  we,  have 
any  right  to  expect  a  decision  ?  They  might  couple  the  act  with 
the  proper  agent,  and  might  decide  as  to  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  such  deeds ;  but  every  one  will  at  once  perceive  that 
men  so  circumstanced  are  not  furnished  with  the  information 
necessary  to  pronounce  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  act  itself. 
What  jury,  thus  informed,  could  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  not 
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guilty  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  juror,  in  a  case  of  homicide,  declaring 
his  inability  to  find  a  verdict  for  want  of  testimony  showing  the 
bearing  of  such  acts  upon  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth? 
Such  a  juror  would  be  considered,  and  pronounced  unqualified  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  any  question  of  right  and  wrong.  Such  in- 
formation is  utterly  unneeded,  and  no  man  ever  finds  himself  at  a 
loss  for  it  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  casuistry,  and  no  man 
ever  looks  for  it.  In  decisions  of  this  kind  no  one  ever  sits  down 
to  balance  accounts  between  the  amounts  of  happiness  and  misery 
lively  to  result  upon  the  long  run.  No ;  the  plainest  peasant  and 
the  most  profound  philosopher — he  whose  philosophy  harmonizes 
with  the  realities  of  nature — take  but  one  step  behind  the  forth- 
going  of  the  volition.  From  the  mere  fact  of  the  volition  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow  having  been  passed  by  the  perpetrator  of  the  homi- 
cide, neither  the  peasant  nor  the  philosopher  can  come  to  any 
determination,  respecting  the  righteousness  or  iniquity  of  the  act. 
On  such  a  representation,  no  man  ever  attempts  to  decide.  If 
pressed  for  a  decision  with  this  meagre  exhibition  of  the  case, 
every  man  would  demand  those  indispensable  conditions  without 
which  conscience  cannot  issue  her  verdict.  Every  one  imme- 
diately calls  for  evidence  by  whose  light  he  may  look  upon  those 
motives  that  lay  behind,  and  determined  the  volition ;  and  when 
once  the  character  of  those  motives  has  been  fully  disclosed,  there 
is  no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  act.  Let  it 
be  clearly  seen  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  man  in  cold  blood  and  un- 
impelled  by  any  impulse,  save  the  hatred  and  malice  of  a  wicked 
heart,  has  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  life  of  his  friend,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet — let  but  these  facts  be  known,  and  without 
one  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  such  deeds  upon  the  community, 
our  whole  moral  nature  rises  in  arms  against  the  murderer,  and  we 
pronounce  him  worthy  of  death.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be 
clearly  made  out  that  such  an  act  was  committed  in  self-defence, 
or  in  protection  of  helpless  innocence,  or  threatened  virtue,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment's  hesitation  about  the  entire  righteousness 
of  the  deed.  We  say  that  the  one  should  die,  simply  because  he 
deserves  to  die;  it  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  moral 
natures.  We  pronounce  the  other  innocent,  because  that  same 
moral  sense  approves  the  motives  which  urged  him  to  the  deed. 

The  moral  character  of  an  act,  then,  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in 
its  consequences,  or  its  bearings  ad  extra,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
act  itself,  as  it  comes  forth  from  the  designing,  conscious  mind. 
To  one  point,  and  to  one  only,  does  conscience  look :  it  is  to  the 
mental  state  from  which  the  volition  springs.  Upon  the  character 
of  that  state  depends  the  character  of  the  act,  as  viewed  before 
the  bar  of  conscience — upon  it  depends  her  decision,  though  upon 
that  decision  there  hung  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  man.  If  she 
inquires  at  all,  it  is  to  know  the  character  of  the  motives  with  cer- 
tainty, and  this  being  once  discovered,  there  is  no  turning  away  to 
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run  down  that  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents  whose  issues 
of  happiness,  or  misery,  are  only  to  be  unfolded  as  the  cycles  of 
eternity  revolve. 

The  principle  thus  evolved  is  fatal  to  the  governmental  theory. 
We  have  proved  that  the  character  of  an  act  is  determined,  not  by 
its  consequences,  or  tendencies  to  promote  happiness,  or  produce 
misery,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  The  advantage  of 
this  achievement  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  thus  educed 
is  a  doctrine  deponed  to  by  conscience ;  for  having  already  seen 
that  the  verdict  of  an  enlightened  conscience  is  the  verdict  of  God 
himself,  it  must  follow  that  he  forms  not  his  estimate  of  sin  from 
the  influence  it  might  exert  upon  the  moral  universe,  but  from  its 
inherent  opposition  to  his  own  moral  excellence.  The  disapproba- 
tion of  sin  and  the  determination  to  punish  it,  are  therefore  pro- 
perties inseparable  from  the  divine  mind.  Sin  must  be  punished, 
not  because  it  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  universe,  but 
because  it  is  against  the  nature,  the  honour,  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  that  the  first  and  second  theories  are 
unphilosophical ;  that  they  are  unscriptural  we  shalt  8e<9  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  third,  or  orthodox  view.  R.  W. 


DR.  JANEWAY'S  MEMORIAL. 

N.  B.,  July  16,  1854. 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer, 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  send  a  transcript  from  my  journal, 
written  Sabbath  evening,  October  4,  1801. 

'^A   MEMORIAL. 

^'Last  Thursday  evening  I  was  called  to  visit  a  sick  man.  I 
went,  conversed,  and  prayed  with  him.  The  next  day,  I  was  again 
sent  for  by  him  :  I  did  as  before.  No  particular  effects  were  per- 
ceived in  the  two  visits.     My  encouragement  was  small. 

"  On  Saturday  evening  I  paid  another.  Just  before  I  entered  the 
house,  I  was  thinking  that  all  I  might  say  might  be  in  vain  ;  that 
the  effect  depended  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  He  could  use  my 
feeble  instrumentality  for  good. 

"  When  I  saw  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised.  From  all  the 
conversation  between  us  this  evening,  I  had  good  reason  to  believe 
God  had  blessed  my  endeavours  to  his  soul.     Thus  he  spoke : — 

"  '  What  you  have  said  to  me,  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  my 
soul.  I  believe  that  you  ministers  are  set  up  to  change  the  hearts 
of  wicked  men.  I  endeavoured  to  follow  your  directions,  and,  I 
trust,  with  success.  I  feel  revived ;  I  seem  to  be  commencing  a 
new  life.  I  have  new  views,  new  desires,  new  affections.  I  seem 
to  be  in  a  new  world.     My  feelings  cannot  be  described.     My  hope 
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is  ia  Jesus  alone.  Since  I  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  sovereign 
mercy,  I  feel  easy,  and  slumber.  I  am  in  God's  hands;  be  may 
do  with  me  as  He  pleases.  What  a  wretch  I  have  been  !  I  look 
with  pity  on  every  sinner  I  see.  Great  is  God's  goodness.  I 
esteem  Jesus  Christ  God's  chief  mercy,  both  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  world  to  come.  I  desire  to  be  an  everlasting  trophy  of  Christ's 
grace.  Faith  I  find  widely  different  from  what  I  thought  it  to  be. 
Its  effects  are  wonderful.' 

''  These  declarations  he  made  partly  in  answer  to  inquiries,  and 
partly  without  any. 

^'  My  soul  rejoice !  I  felt  humbled  under  a  sense  of  God's  great 
condescension  in  using  me  as  an  instrument  for  benefiting  a  soul. 
I  give  Him  all  the  glory.  My  soul  doth  magnify  his  goodness. 
Blessed  be  his  name.  Beflections  on  this  event  have  been  pleasant 
to  my  soul  this  day.  Accept  my  thanks,  0  Lord,  and  forgive 
the  want  of  more  lively  gratitude.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen." 

The  writer  had  been  in  the  ministry  but  two  years  and  six 
months,  when  he  penned  the  above  in  his  journal ;  and  now,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  he  offers  it  for  publication,  if  you  deem  it  conducive 
to  the  illustration  of  God's  infinite  grace  to  perishing  sinners.  He 
will  only  add,  that  a  son  of  this  penitent  believer  has  for  many 
years  been  in  the  ministry,  and  now  is  the  pastor  of  an  important 
church  belonging  to  the  Old  School  Presbyterians.  Senkx. 


Por  the  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

A  WAYSIDE  SERMON. 

^  Rejoice  evermore." — 1  Thsbsaloniaits  y.  16. 

Halt  a  moment  by  the  wayside,  ye  sorrowing  pilgrims ;  put  off 
your  sackcloth,  cast  away  ''the  ashes  of  mourning."  I  have  a 
message  for  you,  and  these  are  the  words  thereof — "  Rejoice  ever- 
more." I  beseech  you  hearken  with  all  diligence.  This  message 
is  worthy  your  attention,  falling  from  the  pen  of  inspiration,  it 
gleams  upon  the  sacred  pages  a  fair  gem  amongst  precious  jewels. 
''  Rejoice  evermore."  Mark  this.  More  than  a  request  is  implied 
here,  more  than  a  counsel.  It  is  a  positive  command,  divine  in 
origin,  binding  in  nature,  emphatic  and  majestic  in  brevity. 
Binding  in  nature,  I  said — ay !  just  as  surely  as  all  the  rest  of 
God's  commands — entitled  to  the  same  reverence,  the  same  obe- 
dience. 

The  heads  of  my  discourse  I  shall  lay  down  as  follows:  First, 
Whddxe  those  that  are  bidden  to  rejoice  ?     Second,  Why  are  they 
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thus  commanded  ?  Third,  What  shall  be  the  extent  of  their  re- 
joicing? 

1st.  Those  who  are  bidden  to  rejoice.  They  are  the  disciples  of 
God,  the  followers  of  Christ..  ''  The  strangers  and  aliens"  have  no 
snch  sweet  and  perfect  reason  for  happiness  as  ''  the  children  of 
the  covenant."  Their  peace  is  unstable;  nay,  it  passeth  quickly 
away.  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  for  the  wicked."  **  The 
hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness ;  but  the  expectation  of  the 
wicked  shall  perish."  No  dirge,  no  wail  of  sorrow  ushered  our 
Saviour  in  the  world.  Angels  sang  a  joyous  melody,  and  the 
burden  of  that  wondrous  song,  which  swept  over  old  Judea's  plains, 
was,  "  On  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  Have  Christians 
forgotten  this  ?  Do  they  need  to  be  reminded  that  ^^  light  is  sown 
for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart?" 

We  glance,  in  the  second  place,  at  the  special  reasons  God's 
children  have  for  joy.  ^^God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Precious  declaration !  full  of 
mercy ;  radiant  with  matchless  grace.  Is  not  this  enough  to  put 
a  song  of  ceaseless  thanksgiving  in  every  believer's  mouth  ?  Such 
was  God's  love — such  his  tender  mercy  towards  a  sin-stricken 
world,  that  he  gave — ^'  Oh,  thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeak- 
able gift" — He  gave  "his  only  begotten  Son,"  and  note  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  was  done,  ^^  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  How  easy  the  yoke — 
how  light  the  burden !  Believe,  only  believe — love,  only  love — 
and  He  who  died  that  you  might  not  perish  will  bestow  upon  you 
eternal  life.  Oh,  walk  no  longer  in  "  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;"  put 
on  "  the  garment  of  praise:"  for  "  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  in  the 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ :  by  grace  ye  are  saved." 

And  the  Christian  has  yet  other  causes  for  joy.  The  same  hand 
which  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  our  transgressions,  has  filled  the 
earth  with  beauty  and  comfort.  God  has  strewn  our  daily  path 
with  blessings  and  mercies.  Alas !  with  what  thankless  murmur- 
ing hearts  we  pass  them  by.  The  loveliness  of  nature  is  little 
heeded,  yet  therein  lies  much  which  constitutes  the  happiness  of 
life.  Take  away  the  fair  green  meadows,  the  glowing  sunsets,  the 
lofty  hills,  the  stately  forests,  the  majestic  oceans,  the  shining 
stars,  the  exquisite  landscape,  all  that  is  bright  and  lovely — ^yes, 
blot  out  all  earth's  beauty,  and  what  is  left  ?  Existence  and  mere 
comfort ;  but  these  alone.  Where  is  happiness  ?  Where  is  joy  ? 
Had  the  earth  been  clothed  with  one  dull  unvarying  hue,  the  sky 
forever  hung  with  sombre  clouds,  the  sun  shorn  of  his  golden  lustre, 
we  might,  perchance,  have  lived  amidst  the  gloom  comfortably ;  but 
joy  and  gladness  would  not  have  been  our  portion.  Blessed  be 
God  "  he  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time."  *'  In  wis- 
dom hath  He  done  this :  the  earth  is  full  of  bis  riches."    The  very 
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flowers  which  gleam  in  our  pathway  are  gifts  of  love ;  they  are  elo* 
quent  in  their  silence,  instructive  in  their  heauty — ^teaching  us 
lessons  of  happiness  at  every  step  we  take.  Is  not  the  inference  a 
just  one  that  the  loveliness  which  adorns  the  world  calls  loudly  for 
the  joyous  gratitude  of  the  children  of  men  ?  The  deep  and  deli- 
cate affections  of  the  heart,  its  loving  sympathies — the  sublime 
and  extensive  powers  of  the  mind,  its  refined  and  exquisite  percep- 
tions— blessed  home  circles,  radiant  with  lovely  influences,  gushes 
of  music,  songs  of  sweetness,  pictures  of  beauty — what,  tell  me,  are 
all  these  but  precious  boons  heaven-sent  ?  We  are  bidden,  not  to 
love  the  world  too  well — not  to  exchange  for  it  "  the  rest  which 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  but  we  were  never  bidden  to  be 
gloomy  and  thankless.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  mourning,  re- 
pining Christians  have  sometimes  brought  a  reproach  on  the 
religion  they  profess — have  sometimes,  by  their  gloom,  been 
*'  stumbling-blocks"  in  the  way  of  others.  Ah  !  the  gracious  gifts 
of  God  are  to  be  enjoyed  and  prized,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
sweet  cords  drawing  us,  in  the  exercise  of  love  and  gratitude  and 
joyous  thankfulness,  nearer  that  God  whose  mercies  are  many  as 
the  ^*  stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude,  and  as  the  sands  by  the  sea- 
shore innumerable." 

We  close  by  considering  the  extent  of  the  Christian's  rejoicing. 
It  is  to  be  without  limits ;  not  confined  by  the  bounds  of  time  to  a 
given  period.  "  Rejoice  evermore."  Evermore  rejoicing  through 
life,  even  in  death  rejoicing — exulting  in  the  ceaseless  ages  of  a 
blissful  eternity.  But  the  troubles  of  life,  dark  bereavements, 
grievous  cares,  will  interrupt  the  course  of  this  joy  on  earth,  and 
the  song  of  praise  will  sink  into  the  wail  of  sorrow.  Yet,  dear, 
smitten  hearts,  lose  not  your  confidence,  rejoice  even  in  tribulation ; 
look  up,  and  through  the  cloud  your  eyes  shall  see  ^^  the  Father's" 
face  full  of  compassion  and  love.  God  smites  his  children  in  wis- 
dom and  mercy — ''Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  reoeiveth."  And,  in  the  light  of 
eternity,  many  a  sore  and  gloomy  earth-trial  will  be  seen  by  the 
redeemed  to  have  been  blessings  in  disguise — hidden  mercies.  Ah ! 
we  lack  faith.  If  we  had  more  of  that  sweet,  child-like  confidence 
in  God,  we  should  be  happy  even  in  affliction — "  Chastened,  yet 
not  killed;  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing" — declaring  with  Paul, 
**  I  am  filled  with  comfort :  I  am  exceedingly  joyful  in  all  our  tri- 
bulation." Strong,  loving  faith  in  God,  can  do  much  to  uphold 
the  sinking  soul.  It  was  this  which  set  the  joyous  hymn  of  Paul 
and  Silas  ringing  through  the  dark  prison — this  which  made  Job 
exclaim,  ''  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  and  the 
poet-king  declare,  ^'  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ;  whom 
shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall 
I  be  afraid  ?"  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  "  Rejoice  ever- 
more." Tes,  just  as  surely  under  the  cloud  as  in  the  sunshine — 
just  as  surely  when  smitten  as  when  exalted ;  still,  oh  Christian, 
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rejoice,  be  faithful,  patient,  "yet  a  little  while,"  and  your  God 
shall  call  you  home.  "  In  his  favour  is  life  ;"  "  in  his  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy  ^  at  his  right  hand  are  plea'sures /or^wr  more." 

L.  M.  L. 

Columbia,  Pa. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

CROSSING  JORDAN. 

The  young  world  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator, 
"very  good," — perfection  encircled  it  as  a  coronet,  and  pure  and 
stainless  was  its  beauty.  But  this  radiance  was  suddenly  dimmed; 
the  Tempter  entered  and  the  tempted  fell ;  then  a  blight  oversha- 
dowed Eden,  the  woful  blight  of  sin.  And  straightway  arose  a 
river  dark  and  swollen,  its  "waters  strong  and  many;"  this  river, 
this  cold  and  fearful  stream,  was  the  Jordan  of  death.  Sin  was  its 
fountain-head;  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  into  the  world 
entered  "death,  by  sin."  The  first  who  crossed  Jordan  was  "  righ- 
teous Abel,"  and  for  him  its  waves  were  blood-tinged :  since  then 
how  many  have  gone  over!  Adam,  and  Eve,  the  stately  patri- 
archs, the  prophets,  priests  and  kings,  warriors  and  peasants, 
women  and  children.  "  Lo  !  a  great  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number,"  have  already  passed  over  Jordan.  And  one  mightier 
than  "the  sons  of  men,"  has  gone  over  Jordan.  From  the  cross 
of  Calvary,  pierced  and  bleeding  He  came.  His  crown  a  circlet  of 
thorns,  his  raiment  a  tattered  robe  of  purple.  "  His  visage  so 
marred  more  than  any  man,"  yet  full  of  love  ineffable,  God-like 
love  and  mercy.  This  is  He  "who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for 
us,"  for  our  sakes  "pouring  out  His  soul  unto  death,"  and  "bear- 
ing the  sins  of  many."  This  is  the  lowly  Kazarene,  Jesus  the 
"  man  of  sorrows."  The  crucified  Jesus,  the  gracious  Saviour.  The 
arisen  Jesus,  "the  prince  of  life  and  glory."  He  has  crossed 
Jordan  and  His  footsteps  have  left  a  radiance  on  the  wave,  a  bless- 
ing which  forever  lingers  there Still 

goes  on  the  pilgrimage  of  toil ;  the  world  is  busy  and  full  of  care, 
yet  Jordan  flows  close  by  its  shores.  The  dance  of  pleasure  is  un- 
checked, the  world  is  blithe,  and  full  of  cheer  yet.  Jordan  flows 
close  by  its  shores^  and  a  mighty  host  is  ever  crossing  its  swollen 
stream,  some  with  weeping,  some  with  rejoicing,  some  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  angry  waves  and  swept  afar  down  into  a  world  of 
woe  and  "outer  darkness,"  some  to  ride  the  floods  triumphantly, 
gaining  in  a  little  season  the  fair  banks  of  "that  good  land  which 
is  beyond  Jordan."  And  all  must  cross  Jordan,  old  and  young, 
strong  and  weak,  exalted  and  humble,  saint  and  sinner,  "for  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  But  the  time 
of  this  crossing  is   hidden  from    us.      "Of  that  day  and  hour 
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knoweth  no  man."  It  may  be  nigh,  even  now  while  the  bloom  is 
on  the  cheek,  the  light  in  the  eye,  or  it  may  tarry  till  gray  hairs 
shade  the  brow,  till  "the  evil  days  come  and  the  years  draw  nigh 
in  which  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  Grossiog 
Jordan!  how  solemn,  how  soul-affecting!  All  must  go  down  to 
those  silent  shores,  yet  "the  time  and  season  thereof,"  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  All  must  cross  those  dark  waters,  and  from  their 
chilling  tide  no  pilgrim  returns.  And  if  crossing  this  stream  be 
of  such  vast  moment,  is  there  not  some  preparation  needed  ?  "  How 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan?"  Gold  cannot  redeem 
thee— earthly  love  cannot  save  thee — the  lovely  robe  of  a  fair  mo- 
rality will  avail  nothing,  the  sandaU  of  good  works  will  not  keep 
thy  feet  dry-shod.  Across  Jordan  is  no  bridge,  thou  canst  not 
walk  the  waters  in  thine  own  strength.  Ohristless  pilgrims !  "  pass« 
ing  by"  the  blood-stained  cross  of  Calvary — careless  sinner !  "how 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan?" 

But  Christians  cross  Jordan  peacefully,  with  holy  triumph.  Per- 
haps at  first  they  went  down  to  its  banks  with  weeping  and  trem- 
bling, but  the  voice  of  Him  "  who  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over,"  comforted  their  hearts. 
"Fear  not,  I  have  redeemed  thee,  thou  art  mine ;  when  thou  passest 
thcough  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee."  And  victoriously  they  go  over  Jordan  ; 
its  waters  are  sweet  to  them.  So  full  of  "joy  unspeakable,"  often- 
times are  God's  followers  at  this  moment,  that  even  the  very  robes 
of  clay  they  leave  behind  them  on  the  banks,  seem  full  of  life 
again,  eloquent  with  the  lingering  impress  of  a  sublime  and  holy 
faith.  Who  has  not  seen  this  ? — Christ  loves  to  lead  his  children 
over  Jordan, — "with  His  glorious  right  arm  dividing  the  waters 
before  them,"  safely  bearing  them  to  "the  land  which  is  very  far 
off,"  where  they  shall  see  "the  King  in  His  beauty."  That  we 
might  be  with  Him — that  our  eyes  might  behold  "  the  glory  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him,"  for  this  He  came  to  earth.  To  place 
in  our  hands  "  the  cup  of  salvation,"  for  this  He  suffered,  bled,  and 
died.  "  For  God  sent  not  His  son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved." 

And  not  nntil  the  last  trembler  shall  have  crossed  Jordan,  the 
last  saint  put  on  immortality,  shall  the  "  exceeding  riches"  of  God's 
grace  be  fully  understood.  Then  "  in  ages  to  come,"  while  con- 
templating the  glorious  plan  of  salvation,  "  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  know- 
ledge." 

LiLA  M.  Laird. 

CoLlTMBiA,  PennsylyaDia. 
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UNTIL  THE  SPIRIT  BE  POURED  UPON  US  FROM 

ON  HIGH. 

These  words  evidently  fix  a  limit  or  mark  a  crisis.  By  the  Fery 
form  of  expression  they  intimate  that  an  existing  state  will  con- 
tinue until  a  specified  event  shall  occur.  They  are,  therefore,  omi- 
nous or  hopeful,  according  as  they  contemplate  that  event  as  doubt- 
ful or  expected. 

The  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  is  language,  which,  in  Scripture, 
denotes  the  copious  dispensation  of  divine  influences.  Such  an 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  is  always  attested  by  a  proportionate  reviving 
in  the  soul  of  a  true  Christian  or  in  the  Church.  Absence  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  is  marked  by  decay  and  languor ;  life  and  joy 
return  with  his  felt  revivings.  Looking  over  the  moral  dearth 
around  him,  perhaps  conscious  of  its  leaden  pressure  upon  his  own 
heart,  the  beholder  murmurs  with  mingled  fear  and  hope — until  the 
Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high. 

It  is  not  now  assumed  that  the  Church  is  in  a  very  languishing 
condition.  But  there  is  a  general  consciousness  in  the  minds  of 
serious  Christians  that  some  things  are  sadly  amiss.  We  detect 
its  unconscious  recognition  in  the  phraseology  of  the  pulpit,  .of 
religious  devotions,  and  of  conversation.  We  discern  it  in  the 
discussions  of  our  church  courts,  and  the  friction  of  our  benevolent 
operations.  Above  all  we  find  the  evidence  in  the  external  world- 
liness  of  professing  Christians,  and  the  absence  of  a  tender,  devoted, 
and  spiritual  piety. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ministers  preach  under  a  sense  of  difficulty 
and  discouragement  ?  It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  thorough  and  inti- 
mate conviction  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  still  more 
so  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  hearers  a  distinct  and  solemn  impression 
of  those  truths.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  high  and  holy  duties  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  in  cordial  subjection  to  the  obligations  of  their  profession.. 
The  exhibition  of  gospel  truth,  and  the  dispensation  of  divine  ordi- 
nances, are  not  attended  with  the  appropriate  fruits  in  the  wonted 
measure.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  the  active  and  ready  co-opera- 
tion of  Christians  in  efforts  to  advance  religion  and  evangelise  the 
world ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  replenish  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
with  fresh  men,  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  sink  down  exhausted 
by  toil  and  discouragement,  and  to  occupy  the  greatly  extending 
sphere  of  labour.  The  drag  in  our  benevolent  operations  is  such, 
that  many  ascribe  the  friction  to  defective  machinery. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  aspect  of  Christian  character  has  changed 
with  the  tone  of  piety  ?  If  we  do  not  find  the  simplicity  of  faith, 
the  deep  spirituality,  the  unction,  the  joyousness  of  personal  reli- 
gion which  once  vindicated  its  reality  in  spiritual  Christians ;  do 
we  find,  either  the  God-fearing  conversation,  the  uncompromising 
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separation  from  the  world,  the  tokens  of  a  consecration  to  Christ, 
which  tell  that  his  people  are  not  of  this  world,  an  aim,  a  step,  a 
spirit  which  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country  ?  Oh  no ! 
While  professed  Christians  enjoy  religion  far  less,  they  enjoy  the 
world  vastly  more  than  formerly.  Hence,  the  melancholy  ques* 
tionings  about  the  lawfulness,  of  this  or  that.  It  is  only  at  the 
ebb  of  spiritual  life  that  such  questions  are  found  on  the  lips  of 
the  pious.  The  instincts  of  a  heart  warm  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
keep  it  aloof  from  all  questions  of  conformity  to  the  world.  It 
follows  Jesus  by  the  simple  attraction  of  love.  The  enjoyment  of 
him  cuts  oif  all  desire  for  the  doubtful  joys  of  a  pleasure-loving 
world.  ^'  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,"  not  atten* 
tion  to  outward  duties  and  proprieties,  ^'but  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Without  deepening  the  shadows  of  this  picture,  the  beholder  may 
be  supposed  to  ask  with  deep  concern,  ^^  How  long?"  When  shall 
the  darkness  disperse  and  the  light  and  joy  return  ?  The  answer 
to  this  far-reaching  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  words  of  our  motto, 
'^  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high."  This  marks 
the  crisis  of  our  present  state.  This  is  the  great  want  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment. 

A  copious  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  y^ould  dissolve  the  spell 
of  infatuation  by  which  the  world  now  holds  in  bondage  many  who 
have  named  the  name  of  Christ.  True  Christians  would  then  see 
the  glory  of  their  Redeemer's  person,  the  grandeur  of  redemption, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  own  high  calling.  They  would  feel  the 
power  of  the  gospel  and  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour.  They 
would  relish  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ordinances 
of  Christ  would  prove  refreshing.  We  should  discern  then  the 
savour  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  his  disciples.  They 
would  adore  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  show  forth  the 
praises  of  him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light.  How  delightful  to  see  religion  in  its  visible  loveli- 
ness, and  to  feel  it  in  its  mysterious  sympathies  once  more  in  the 
Church !  When  shall  the  household  of  faith  be  instinct  with  that 
life,  and  love,  and  joy,  which  attest  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
from  on  high? 

This  blessed  event  would  take  the  weight  off  the  heart,  the  paraly- 
sis from  the  efforts  of  ministers.  Then  would  their  lips  be  unsealed, 
and  they  would  speak  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power.  The  hearts  of  their  hearers  would  be  opened.  A  sense  of 
their  guilt  and  need  would  fasten  upon  their  consciousness ;  and 
they  would  ask  what  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  We  should  see  many 
converted  to  God  and  added  to  the  Church  daily.  Oh,  to  behold 
again  the  living  realization  of  the  truth,  that  the  gospel  is  the 
"  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

Then,  too,  the  pulsations  of  benevolence  in  the  Church  would  be 
quickened.    From  a  heart  large  and  warm  with  the  love  of  Christy 
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would  flow  out  every  appropriate  expression  of  zeal,  and  erery 
judicious  endeavour  to  evangelize  a  world  that  "  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness." Means  would  be  poured  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  not  as 
the  scanty  and  reluctant  tribute  is  paid  by  a  parsimonious  hand  to 
an  exacting  government,  but  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
church's  love  to  Zion  and  to  Zion's  King.  How  easily  will  every 
interest  be  then  sustained !  No  one  would  waste  a  thought  upon 
the  machinery  of  benevolence  when  none  perceived  friction.  The 
real  potency  of  benevolent  action  must  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
believers.  Piety,  of  which  the  Spirit's  influences  are  the  source, 
is  the  true  motive  power.  This  would  cause  all  discussion  of  plans 
to  cease;  no  drag  would  be  felt;  churches  would  be  built  and  filled  ; 
missionaries  would  be  sent  out  and  sustained ;  the  youth  of  the 
church  would  be  educated  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ; 
and  the  wilderness  become  a  fruitful  field. 

We  should  not  then  debate  whether  the  certain  prospect  of  po- 
verty and  sacrifices  deters  young  men  from  entering  the  ministry. 
"  Here  I  am,  send  me,"  would  be  the  cheerful  response  from  those 
whose  hearts  were  moved  by  the  love  of  Christ.  They  would 
oonfer  not  with  flesh  and  blood ;  they  would  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things  to  win  Christ;  neither  would  they  count  their  lives  dear 
unto  them  in  his  blessed  service.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  would 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  vineyard. 

Remonstrances  would  be  no  longer  needed  to  keep  back  the 
pious  from  a  disastrous  conformity  to  the  world.  The  love  of 
Christ  constraining,  would  be  effectual.  Those  who  feel  in  the 
conscious  perceptions  of  their  souls  the  life-giving  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  not  be  fascinated  by  worldly  show  and  pleasure, 
will  not  desire  the  chosen  forms  of  sinful  mirth  and  voluptuous 
gratification.  They  will  feel  the  obligation  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called. 

But  when  shall  our  eyes  behold  this  sweet  and  lovely  vision  of 
what  the  Church  ought  to  be,  realized  in  her  actual  state  ?  When 
shall  her  garments  be  fragrant  with  the  memories  of  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary ;  when  shall  her  lineaments  be  resplendent  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness;  when  shall  peace,  love,  and  zeal  breathe  in 
every  word  and  action ;  and  when  shall  joy  in  the  Lord  fill  all  her 
bosom  with  infinite  delight  7  Yes,  "  when  shall  it  once  be  ?"  In 
the  solemn  hush  of  a  waiting  heart,  the  answer  is  heard  :  ^^  Until 
the  Spirit  be  poured  on  us  from  on  high."  Truly  this  will  mark 
the  crisis.  Until  that  take  place  the  Church  will  languish,  the 
world  will  drive  on  its  mad  career,  the  impenitent  will  die  in  their 
sins,  and  a  pious  few  will  mourn  over  the  desolations  of  Zion. 

But  all  are  not  to  wait  for  this  boon  as  a  casual  event  which 
may  come  or  not,  and  which  will  come  all  as  soon  without  our  aspi- 
rations. This  great  want  of  the  Church  is  the  definite  subject  of 
Divine  promises.  For  this  all-embracing  gift  will  God  be  "in- 
quired of"  by  his  people.     He  has  not  "  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
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seek  je  me  in  vain.''  Of  this  infinite  and  precioos  boon  it  is  said ; 
*^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive."  Where  are  the  longing  desires,  where 
is  the  faith,  where  are  the  effectual  supplications  which  shall  bring 
down  upon  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  times  of  refreshing  from  his 
presence  ?  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray :  Lord,  increase  our  faith :  Wilt 
thou  not  revive  us  again  ?  J.  J.  H. 

333  N.  Seyenth  St.,  Aug.  4,  1854. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TOO  NEAR  SODOM. 

[From  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine.] 

When  Abraham  and  Lot  agreed  to  part  company,  the  latter 
'' pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom."  The  phrase  is  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive,— the  step  was  pregnant  with  danger.  The  Christian 
catinot  shut  himself  out  from  the  world,  and  literally  live  apart ; 
the  constitution  of  society  and  the  business  of  life  render  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  some  intercourse  with  the  godless.  This 
necessity  is  not  without  its  peril,  even  when  the  man  of  God  is  on 
his  guard.  But  the  peril  becomes  doubly  great  when  a  good  man 
follows  the  promptings  of  a  perverse  or  an  ambitious  spirit,  and 
wilfully  seeks  his  home  and  occupation  and  associates  among  the 
sons  of  Belial.  Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  ^^  righteous''  Lot. 
Impelled  by  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  he  forsook 
the  society  of  Abraham — selected  for  his  portion  the  well-watered 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  ''pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.'' 

When  may  the  Christian  be  said  to  commit  the  perilous  mistake 
of  dwelling  too  near  Sodom  ? 

It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms — that  the  man  who  prefers 
physical  and  temporal  advantages  to  moral  and  spiritual  good — 
who  makes  the  law  of  the  Lord  as  shifting  and  variable  as  the 
wind — who  engrosses  nearly  all  his  time  with  the  business  of  the 
world,  and  leaves  only  short  and  hurried  snatches  in  which  to  serve 
his  God — that  man,  whatever  his  profession  may  be,  is  surely, 
^^  pitching  his  tent  toward  Sodom." 

But  for  the  clearer  illustration  of  our  subject,  we  shall  break 
down  this  general  proposition  into  several  parts. 

In  selecting  a  reeidenee,  a  Christian  may  pitch  too  near  Sodom. 
Was  not  this  the  first  false  step  of  Lot  ?  The  land  was  fair — ^the 
prospect  of  gain  great — ^and  for  this  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  dwelling  near  godless  neighbours.  In  this  respect  he  is  not 
without  followers  among  the  people  of  God.  They  profess  to  love 
their  Saviour,  and  in  charity  we  accept  the  profession  as  sincere ; 
but  the  pressure  of  circumstances — ^the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world 
— and  a  thousand  evil  influences,  acquire  partial  sway  over  them, 
and  they  plant  themselves  down  in  the  outskirts  of  some  richer  dis- 
trict in  the  hope  of  achieving  their  ambitious  purposes.  They  dwell 
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near,  if  not  in  the  tents  of  wickedness,  if  by  any  means  they  may 
amass  a  little  wealth  and  rise  to  what  is  called  respectability,  on 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  many  around  them. 

In  choosing  a  calling  or  occupation^  the  same  great  error  is  some- 
times committed  by  the  Christian  to  his  own  imminent  peril. 
Solomon  has  said,  ^'  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand 
his  way,'*  and  happy  is  he  who  in  the  selection  of  his  worldly  voca- 
tion carries  this  Bible  maxim  along  with  him,  and  perceives  clearly 
the  path  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter — its  duties  and  its  dangers. 
Many  are  thrust  by  friends,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into 
trades  or  professions  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  chosen ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  God's  people,  of  their  own  free 
choice,  enter  deliberately  into  a  business  well  known  to  be  fraught 
with  manifold  evil.  We  sketch  no  fancy  picture,  but  one  of  real 
life,  when  we  say  that  we  have  known  a  man,  whose  character 
otherwise  was  unimpeachable,  and  whose  profession  of  the  faith 
could  not  well  be  questioned,  deliberately  enter  on  a  trade  which 
led  him  to  traffic  in  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  district  of  a 
great  city — and  to  feed  and  fatten  on  the  very  wretchedness  of  the 
vicinity.  Let  others  question  his  Christianity  if  they  will — it  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  that  we  can  point  to  such  a  case 
and  say,  ''  here  is  a  man  calling  himself  a  Christian — maintaining 
in  other  respects  a  good  reputation — a  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  living  and  trafficking  in  the  heart  of  Sodom,  and  building 
up  his  fortunes  on  its  vice  and  misery !'' 

In  choosing  relatives  and  associates^  the  Christian  sometimes 
pitches  his  tent  toward  Sodom.  The  choice  of  which  we  now  speak 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  life.  It  may  be  loaded  with  misery 
or  pregnant  with  blessing !  A  prudent  Christian  may  doubtless  be 
deceived  and  betrayed  into  a  godless  connection  or  companionship, 
but  when  like  Lot  he  deliberately  takes  to  himself  a  wife  from  the 
ranks  of  the  ungodly,  and  tolerates  and  connives  at  the  current 
iniquity  of  the  day,  and  gives  up  his  daughters  to  be  unequally 
yoked  with  sons  of  Sodom,  he  is  certainly  acting  a  most  mistaken 
and  perilous  part,  and  must  expect  to  meet  with  Lot's  reward. 

In  pursuing  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  questionable  cha- 
racter^  the  Christian  not  seldom  errs,  just  because  he  comes  too 
near  to  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  godless,  and  is  brought 
into  close  contact  with  unholy  and  contaminating  influences.  The 
life  of  the  Christian  is  not  that  of  the  ascetic  or  the  recluse.  His 
religion  does  not  shut  him  out  from  all  harmless  hilarity.  There 
are  pastimes  of  the  highest  order  in  which  he  may  take  part  for  the 
recreation  of  body  and  mind.  But  when  he  steps  aside  from  those 
which  ar^  confessedly  innocent,  to  those  which  are  doubtful  or  per- 
nicious, he  is  away  from  the  path  not  of  duty  only  but  of  safety, 
and  is  verging  towards  Sodom.  To  his  eye  all  may  seem  fair  and 
beautiful,  as  did  the  plain  of  Sodom  to  the  eye  of  Lot,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  people  may  be  accounted  harmless,  but  the  flowers 
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will  not  bear  the  touch,  and  the  apples  will  turn  to  ashes  on  the 
lip! 

That  such  a  doubtful  course  is  too  often  followed  by  the  people 
of  God  needs  little  formal  proof.  Every  day,  every  large  town 
and  city  proclaims  and  confirms  the  painful  truth.  Many  who  are 
called  by  the  Christian  name,  have  only  to  knock  at  the  door  of 
conscience  or  memory  to  assure  themselves,  that  if  they  have  not 
denied  the  fiirtth  and  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus — ^if 
they  have  not  committed  an  offence  which  will  subject  them  to  the 
censure  of  the  church — they  have  at  least  betrayed  such  a  leaning 
to  the  ungodly  world  and  its  ungodly  ways  as  to  compel  us  to  say 
of  them  that,  like  Lot,  they  have  pitched  their  tent  toward  Sodom. 

The  DANGER  of  pursuing  such  a  course  must  be  very  obvious  to 
an  observing  Christian.  It  is  full  of  peril  as  the  plain  of  Sodom 
was  full  of  slime  pits.  The  evil  consequences  may  not  come  on  the 
instant,  but  come  they  will^  and  that  too  with  a  fearful  and  crush- 
ing vengeance.  Mark  the'case  of  Lot!  We  ultimately  find  him 
not  towards  Sodom,  but  in  it!  Ay,  in  it.  Sucked  in  by  the 
vortex  within  whose  reach  he  had  so  heedlessly  come ;  and  what 
were  the  results  ? 

First: — There  was  sorrow  to  himself.  "That  righteous  man 
dwelling  in  Sodom,  in  seeing  and  hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul 
from  day  to  day."  For  a  time  after  he  parted  from  Abraham  all 
went  well,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  pros- 
pects were  bright  and  promising.  He  has  risen  to  wealth  and  emi- 
nence, and  members  of  his  family  have  intermarried  with  the 
sinners  of  Sodom.  But  conscience  has  kept  its  seat — he  knows 
well  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  seeing  their  un- 
godly deeds,  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,  sits  upon  his  brow  !  0,  it  must 
be  a  sad  and  piteous  case  to  find  a  venerable  Christian  man,  for 
the  sake  of  wealth  and  family  aggrandizement,  living  and  moving 
in  the  midst  of  moral  impurity,  his  eyes  and  ears  daily  offended 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  wickedness  ! 

Secondly : — There  was  ruin  to  his  family.  Like  the  swelling  of 
a  mighty  river,  the  danger  contingent  on  such  a  course  as  we  have 
described,  gathers  as  it  goes,  and  at  length  carries  all  before  it. 
Lot  himself  was  saved — saved  with  a  sad  heart — saved  so  as  by 
fire,  but  his  wife  and  some  members  of  his  family  fell  victims  to  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  and  shared  in  Sodom's  doom. 
Several  of  his  children,  with  their  families,  sunk  down  with  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  Dead  Sea  now  flows  above  their  tombs ; 
his  wife  perished  in  the  plain  because  her  heart  was  in  Sodom,  and 
even  the  daughters  who  escaped  carried  with  them  a  deep  taint  of 
corruption  from  their  polluted  home,  and  fell  into  deadly  sin.  Is 
it  not  true  that  Christian  parents,  who  by  the  force  of  character 
and  strength  of  principle  are  able,  or  think  that  they  are  able,  to 
resist  temptation  themselves,  are  sometimes  found  laying  a  snare 
unconsciously  for  the  ruin  of  their  children,  by  choosing  a  resi- 
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dence,  a  calling,  or  relatives  from  among  the  nngodly  ?  How  many 
of  the  youth  of  our  land  are  thus  walking  above  the  slime  pits  of 
Sodom  I 

Thirdly : — There  was  ultimate  disappointment  in  the  object  of 
pursuit  This  is  another  common  consequence  of  pursuing  such  a 
course  as  Lot's.  He  acquired  wealth  and  enjoyed  it  for  a  season, 
but  Sodom  was  destroyed,  and  Lot  lost  his  all  and  fled  a  poor  wan- 
derer to  seek  refuge  in  Zoar.  Where  now  were  the  advantages  of 
his  sensual  choice  ? 

We  are  satisfied  there  are  parents,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
and  whose  Christianity  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute,  who 
peril  their  present  comfort,  and  pitch  their  tent  towards  Sodom,  to 
amass  wealth  for  their  children.  Their  hopes  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  realized,  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  make  money ; 
if  certain  sad  shifts  are  willingly  adopted,  they  may  live  to  see 
their  sons  and  daughters  in  possession  of  property.  It  may  not, 
as  in  .the  case  of  Lot,  perish  ere  they  die.  But  how  often  does  it 
happen  that  such  gains  are  lost  or  squandered  by  the  succeeding 
generation,  and  all  the  sinful  compliance  by  which  it  was  won — 
and  all  the  compromise  of  conscience — and  all  the  contiguity  to 
vice  and  misery,  are  rewarded  only  by  disappointment  and  sorrow ! 
The  Dead  Sea  wave  rolls  over  the  wealth  of  many  such  ! 

Dear  reader,  do  not  for  a  '^well-watered  plain' '  peril,  perhaps 
perish,  that  soul  which  all  worlds  cannot  redeem.  Rather  let  the 
wilderness  be  your  abode  and  the  barren  land  your  dwelling. 
Come  what  may,  live  near  to  God,  and  '*  keep  thyself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  The  New  Testament  warns  you  to  "  remember 
Lot's  wife."'  Permit  us  to  add  the  other  warning — bemembeb 
Lot's  choicb  and  Lot's  rbward. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

Lute  XV. 
BY  THE  REV.   W.   M.   SMTTHE,   A.M.,  ALABAMA. 

This  parable  is  an  exceedingly  rich,  an  inexhaustible  treasury 
of  the  most  important  truths.  No  language  of  man  can  add  to  ita 
glory.  It  is  Evangelium  in  Evangelio,  It  has  received  various 
interpretations  according  to  the  notions  of  its  expounders. 

Vitringa  and  others  suppose  it  refers  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  heathen,  and  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  offended  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  partakers  with  them  in 
the  blessings  of  Heaven.  Calvin  says  this  parable  describes '  all 
sinners  who,  wearied  with  their  own  folly,  throw  themselves  on  the 
grace  of  God. 

Though  the  parable  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  referred  to 
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the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  yet  we  believe,  with  Lisco  and  Camming, 
that  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  type  and  representative  of  all  mankind 
in  their  fourfold  state. 

Firsty  in  a  state  of  innocency;  secondly ^  in  a  state  of  apostacy^ 
or  rebellion;  thirdly ^  in  a  state  oi conversion ;  ^ni,  fourthly ^  God's 
gracious  reception  of  the  repenting  sinner  and  his  reinstatement 
into  his  former  privileges. 

I.  The  son  at  home,  living  in  the  smiles  of  a  kind  father,  is  a 
beautiful  type  of  man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  While  at  home  in 
Eden,  he  lived  in  daily  companionship  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 
No  cares  or  sorrows  disturbed  his  peaceful  breast.  All  was  peace 
without  and  calmness  within.  Everything  around  him  ministered 
to  his  pleasure  ;  infinite  and  accumulating  joys  expanding,  consti- 
tuted every  inducement  to  retain  his  affections,  and  every  dissua- 
sive that  Infinite  Wisdom  could  apply  to  prevent  his  rebellion. 
But  he  did  not  long  continue  in  this  holy  and  happy  condition. 
Man  became  uneasy  under  parental  restraint.  His  home  did  not 
satisfy  him,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

He  demanded  the  portion  of  goods  that  would  have  been  his  in 
due  time.  Here  we  see  the  proud  claims  of  the  rebellious  soul. 
The  language  of  the  apostate  is,  Give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falleth  unto  me.  This  is  the  demand  of  selfish  monopoly — of  a 
heart  that  is  alienated  from  the  love  and  fear  of  its  Father  and 
God. 

The  father  gave  him  his  portion.  He  would  not  retain  his  son 
one  hour  at  home  against  his  will.  He  had  lost  his  affections,  and 
what  remained  ?  Nothing  worth  having,  so  he  lets  him  go.  .Such  is 
the  dealing  of  our  God.  When  man  lost  the  purity  of  his  noble 
nature,  when  his  desires  were  placed  on  other  gods,  his  Maker 
would  no  longer  keep  him,  but  drove  him  forth. 

II.  The  young  man,  now  free,  and  lord  of  himself,  departs  from 
his  father's  roof,  no  doubt  highly  elated  at  his  good  fortune,  and 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  done  wisely  in  claiming  liberty 
for  himself. 

He  goes  into  a  far  country.  He  will  not  stay  in  sight  of  his 
father's  house.  The  essence  of  sin  is  separation  and  depttrture 
from  God.  The  removal  to  a  distant  place  shows  the  unchildlike 
heart  of  this  son.  So  the  sinner,  the  farther  he  gets  from  God,  he 
believes  he  will  be  the  happier. 

And  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  The  little 
that  he  took  with  him  was  soon  spent  in  sin  and  folly.  Thus  the 
sinner  squanders  what  God  gave  him.  How  much  does  he  ex- 
pend on  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of 
life.  What  avail  us  the  high  endowments  of  our  nature,  if  they 
are  all  used  in  bringing  misery  and  punishment  upon  our  souls  ? 
But  we  have  here  the  mournful  consequences  of  the  prodigal's  sin- 
ful course,  ffe  began  to  be  in  want.  There  was  a  famine  around 
lum.     His  substance  was  gone,  he  was  far  from  home,  and  there 
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was  none  that  would  help  him.  There  is  a  famine  which  all  feel 
who  live  far  away  from  God  and  his  Gospel. 

He  is  poor  and  hungry  indeed,  who  has  not  the  bread  of  life 
and  the  waters  of  salvation.  What  can  the  miserable  wanderer 
now  do  in  his  extremity  ?  He  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen 
of  that  country.  When  we  leave  the  service  of  God  we  will  enter 
the  service  of  the  devil.  Man  without  God  does  not  cease  to  have 
a  god.  There  is  no  such  a  being  as  an  atheist.  It  was  a  saying 
of  Voltaire — Si  Dieu  "n'ezistait  pa%y  il  faudroit  Vinventer  ! — If 
there  was  no  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one.  Man's 
heart  will  either  love  God  or  Mammon.  His  soul  was  made  to  be 
a  temple,  and  when  it  is  not  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  it  will  be  the 
shrine  of  Jupiter.  The  man  who  has  lost  his  God,  and  begins  to 
feel  his  misery,  will  join  himself  to  anything  that  will  promise  to 
remove  his  wretchedness,  and  restore  his  lost  happiness.  Like  the 
drowning  man,  he  will  grasp  at  every  floating  straw. 

It  was  small  help  that  the  young  man  got  from  his  new  master. 
The  devil  is  the  father  of  lies.  He  makes  large  promises,  but  poor 
rewards.  This  new  master  cared  little  for  the  distress  of  his  ser- 
vant. He  sends  him  tP  the  meanest  and  vilest  employment  which 
he  has.  He  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine.  This  is  the 
most  degrading  and  disgusting  labour  in  the  estimation  of  a  Jew, 
and  was  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  This  shows  the  low  con- 
dition to  which  sinners  are  brought,  while  they  keep  away  from 
good.  It  is  an  image  of  the  most  stringent  necessity,  of  the  deep- 
est wretchedness,  of  the  most  depressed  poverty.  He  who  would 
not  stay  in  his  father's  house  is  driven  into  the  fields,  and  he  who 
would  not  feed  on  the  bread  of  heaven,  would  fain  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  the  meanest  food.  When  man  becomes  the  servant  of  sin  and 
the  devil,  he  may  expect  the  most  dishonourable  treatment.  In  the 
feeding  of  swine,  we  see  man  serving  his  lusts  and  passions.  His 
divine  nature  is  totally  obscured,  and  the  beastly  predominates. 
The  devil  is^a  hard  master.  While  the  sinner  is  subject  to  his  con* 
trol  he  must  be  the  companion  of  the  profligate  and  the  profane, 
and  his  soul  will  be  fed  with  all  the  monstrous  luxuries  of  frantic 
wickedness. 

We  have  followed  the  prodigal  in  a  career  which  is  ever  carrying 
him  to  a  greater  distance  from  bis  former  home.  Another  task 
remains,  to  trace  the  steps  of  his  return,  from  the  first  beginnings 
of  repentance  to  his  full  reinvestment  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  son.  Man's  return  takes  its  beginning  in  the  depth  of  his 
misery. 

While  far  from  God  he  is  really  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  of  moral 
derangement.  The  first  symptom  of  returning  reason  is,  he  comes 
to  himself.  He  begins  to  reflect  that  he  is  poor,  and  naked,  and 
hungry.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  entered  into  him.  The  eyes  of 
his  mind  are  opened.  We  may  boast  as  we  like  about  the  dignitj 
of  man,  the  greatness  of  man,  the  glory  of  man,  the  perfectibilitj 
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of  boman  nature,  but  tbis  truth  ever  remains :  till  man  come  to  God 
he  cannot  come  to  himself,  and  he  cannot  come  to  God  until  he  is 
made  willing,  for  he  has  lost  all  power,  all  inclination.  But  when 
the  Spirit  of  truth  shows  him  his  forlorn  condition,  hope  wakens 
in  his  bosom,  and  he  says,  "Why  sit  I  here  among  swine?  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father ;  perhaps  he  will  forgive  my  sin,  pity  my 
misery,  and  restore  me  to  his  love."  With  a  sincere  feeling  of 
un worthiness  the  returning  sinner  confesses  that  he  has  justly  for- 
feited all  claim  to  his  father's  kindness.  "  I  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants."  In 
view  of  such  deep  humility,  the  tender  heart  of  the  parent  is 
moved  with  compassion ;  the  feeling  of  righteous  indignation  against 
his  guilty  child  vanishes,  as  he  beholds  his  naked  condition,  his 
misery,  his  sorrow  and  regret,  his  thirsting  desire  after  forgiveness, 
his  good  purposes  and  resolutions;  these  penetrate  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  father's  soul,  and  he  feels  the  tenderest  sympathy 
for  him,  he  runs  to  him,  falls  upon  his  neck  and  kisses  him.  This 
is  just  our  God,  this  is  the  type,  the  model,  to  represent  what  God 
is  to  us,  if  we  turn  to  him  with  full  purpose  of  heart.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  us  with  a  kiss  of  love,  to  forget  all  our  former 
transgressions.  His  language  is,  ^^  I  am  pacified  towards  thee  for  all 
thou  hast  done."  Not  one  syllable  of  blame  escapes  from  the  father's 
lips.  His  heart  is  too  full  of  love.  When  God  forgives,  he  for- 
gives completely.     The  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin. 

The  son  is  once  more  at  home  and  restored  to  the  embrace  of  his 
parent,  but  how  changed  his  circumstances.  He  is  now  in  rags,  and 
hungry,  and  polluted,  unfit  for  the  pure  and  holy  residence  of  his 
forgiving  parent.  A  change  must  be  made  on  him  before  he  can 
enjoy  the  peace  and  presence  of  his  father.  His  filthy  rags  must 
be  taken  away,  and  the  best  robe  put  on  him.  This  was  an  orna- 
ment not  of  a  slave,  but  of  the  free,  a  sign  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  former  dignity  and  lost  privileges.  So,  when  the  sinner 
would  stand  accepted  in  the  presence  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his 
polluted  garments  of  self-righteousness  must  be  removed,  and  he 
must  put  on  the  white  robe  of  salvation,  the  spiritual  adorning, 
without  which  he  can  never  appear  before  a  pure  and  holy  God  in  his 
kingdom  of  light  and  glory.  He  had  a  ring  put  on  his  finger.  A 
ring  among  the  Romans  was  the  sign  of  nobility,  and  in  the  East 
of  peculiar  dignity,  or  vast  wealth.  But  rings  were  also  used  for 
sealing.  Therefore,  this  ring  or  seal  was  the  evidence  that  he  was 
no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son,  and  that  the  highest  blessings  were 
to  be  his. 

Thus  God  seals  the  believer  by  his  holy  Spirit  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  He  is  the  Lord's  in  the  bonds  of  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant. An  heir  of  God,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  Shoes  also  are  put  on  his  feet.  In 
ancient  times  servants  did  not  wear  shoes  or  sandals.  Hence  put- 
ting shoes  on  his  feet  was  the  symbol  of  his  being  raised  from  the 
place,  of  a  slave,  to  that  of  a  son.    The  shoes  also  are  given  ta 
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him,  that  he  may  walk  in  the  way  of  truth  and  holiness.  He  was 
no  longer  to  wander  in  the  paths  of  sin  and  error,  but  like  Enoch, 
to  walk  before  God  in  the  land  of  the  living.  His  feet  are  now 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  thus  equipped, 
he  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  he  shall  walk  and  not  faint, 
for  his  steps  shall  not  slide. 

Now  the  prodigal  is  prepared  for  a  seat  at  his  father's  table.  He 
is  clothed  with  new  raiment,  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  sandals  on 
his  feet.  Joy  and  gladness  ring  through  the  halls,  where  lately 
there  was  nothing  but  sorrow  and  sighing.  The  fatted  calf  is 
killed,  and  the  most  sumptuous  feast  is  got  ready.  The  heart  of 
the  aged  parent  is  leaping  with  love  and  joy,  and  he  exclaims  in 
the  fulness  of  his  soul,  '^  Behold,  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,  was  lost  and  is  found ;  let  us  rejoice  and  be  merry." 

Many  able  expositors  suppose  that  the  fatted  calf  represents 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  In  our  opinion  it  refers  to  the  full  and 
rich  provisions  of  the  gospel,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  a  feast 
of  fat  things  well  prepared. 

The  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  is  food  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
support  the  hungry  soul.  Without  it  we  must  perish.  God  has 
prepared  a  great  feast  on  the  mountain  of  his  holiness,  and  all  are 
invited  to  come  and  eat  of  the  bread  of  life,  without  money  and 
without  price. 

This  feast  is  of  the  best  of  the  flock,  suited  to  the  most  delicate 
taste.  So  is  the  gospel ;  it  is  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  It 
is  a  supply  for  all  our  wants,  peace  and  consolation,  comfort  and 
blessing,  promises  sure  and  steadfast  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  when 
the  troubles  of  life  are  over,  it  has  a  house  not  made  with  hands 
eternal  in  the  heavens,  for  all  those  who  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
turn  unto  the  Lord  their  God  with  full  purpose  of  heart. 

We  have  now  brought  the  wanderer  to  his  long-deserted  home, 
and  we  leave  him  amid  the  sunshine  of  glad  faces,  for  there  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God,  when  a  lost  sinner  is  found, 
as  there  is  joy  and  gladness  at  every  fireside,  and  in  every  home, 
when  a  lost  son  is  restored  to  the  arms  of  affection. 


^Boufijjiolb  C[roug[it0. 


WAYS  OF  INCREASING  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  IN 

FAMILIES. 

Wk  fear  it  is  true  that  parental  influence  is  not  now  a»  rigorooa 
for  good  as  it  onoe  was,  and  as  it  might  now  be.    Wh«n  the  piqneeiv 
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fathers  in  this  Presbyterian  region  lived,  were  not  greater  pains 
taken  in  giving  thorough  religions  instruction  to  the  children  of 
the  Church  ?  They  were  catechized  by  their  own  parents.  They 
were  taught  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  world,  but  to  the 
Church.  They  were  early  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  and  the  value  of  religious  ordinances.  They  were  obedient 
to  parents,  and  reverential  to  the  aged. 

And  as  parents  went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  they 
returned  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.  Do 
not  those  days  of  prayer  and  carefulness  for  the  children  of  the 
Church,  contrast  mournfully  with  the  present  times  ?  Does  not 
this  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  baptized  youth,  sons 
and  daughters  of  praying  parents,  are  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world  ? 

The  Church  is  justly  alarmed  that  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  not  increasing.  Is  there  not  also  cause  for  alarm  that  the 
number  of  pious  youth  generally  is  so  nearly  stationary  ?  It  is  so 
common  to  find  unconverted  sons  and  daughters,  where  the  parents 
are  professors  of  religion,  that  we  begin  to  think  it  a  matter  of 
course,  forgetting  that  God  is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  and  that  if 
our  children  are  strangers  to  him,  we  have  not  fulfilled  all  our 
baptismal  vows. 

Christian  parents,  are  there  means  in  our  reach  which  we  have 
not  fully  tried ;  let  us  lose  no  time  in  using  them.  Let  not  an  in- 
fluence now  within  our  reach — an  influence  so  powerful  for  good ; 
an  influence  involving  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  rising  race,  and 
of  future  generations — ^be  lost !  But  if  possible,  let  it  be  increased 
a  hundred  fold. 

Parents  should  ponder  this  subject  with  all  the  solicitude  of  those 
who  have  the  destinies  of  souls  committed  to  them.  The  commander 
of  a  vessel  who  by  ignorance  or  carelessness  endangers  the  lives  of 
the  voyagers,  is  justly  blamed.  That  was  a  righteous  indignation 
which  went  forth  after  the  "Norwalk  tragedy,"  because  through 
carelessness  scores  of  passengers  were  suddenly  dashed  to  death. 
And  is  he  blameless  who  undertakes  to  guide  those  young  immortals 
committed  to  his  charge,  through  the  perilous  sea  of  life,  or  over 
the  breakers  of  their  earthly  path,  without  a  knowledge  of  his  duties 
or  without  care  to  perform  them  ?  The  priceless  treasure  of  im- 
mortal souls  is  guided  onward  to  the  haven  of  bliss  or  the  gulf  of 
despair !  Through  all  the  voyage  there  are  shoals,  and  quicksands, 
and  rocks,  and  whirlpools.  The  parent  stands  at  the  helm.  Lei 
him  beware  lest  all  perish  together. 

What  then  are  the  ways  and  means  of  the  more  effectual  appli- 
cation of  this  religious  influence  ? 

Let  the  seal  0/  the  covenant  be  applied  to  all  the  children  of 
the  Church. 

As  no  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  inheritance  sealed  in 
baptism,  so  no  one  can  tell  the  importance  of  the  seal.     Those  who 
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object  to  the  baptism  of  infants  ask,  what  good  can  an  infant  re* 
ceive  from  a  rite  of  which  it  knows  nothing  ?  And  others  some- 
times  partake  of  their  scepticism.  But  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
God  has  reasons  for  his  own  appointments,  and  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  parents  are  to  expect  the  blessing.  Who  can  tell 
what  salutary  connection  God  has  instituted  between  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  ?  Baptism  is  not  regeneration,  but  where  parents 
are  faithful  to  their  vows,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
children  will  be  born  again. 

Does  not  observation  teach  us  that  God  has  wonderfully  honoured 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  by  bringing  those  who  are  baptized  '^  to 
subscribe  with  their  own  hands  to  be  the  Lord's?"  "The  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear 
him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's  children;  to  such  as 
keep  his  covenant  and  to  those  that  remember  his  commandments 
to  do  them." 


TWO  IN  HEAVEN. 

"You  have  two  children,"  said  L 

"  I  have  four,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  two  on  earth,  two  in  heaven." 

There  spoke  the  mother !  Still  hers !  only  "  gone  before !" 
Still  remembered,  loved,  and  cherished  by  the  hearth  and  at  the 
board ;  their  places  not  yet  filled,  even  though  their  successors 
draw  life  from  the  same  faithful  breast  where  their  dying  heads 
were  pillowed. 

"  Two  in  heaven  !" 

Safely  housed  from  storm  and  tempest ;  no  sickness  there,  nor 
drooping  heiaid,  nor  fading  eye,  nor  weary  feet.  By  the  green 
pastures,  tended  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  linger  the  little  lambs  of 
the  heavenly  fold. 

"  Two  in  heaven !" 

Earth  less  attractive !  Eternity  nearer !  Invisible  cords,  draw- 
ing the  maternal  soul  upwards.  "  Still  small "  voices,  ever-whis- 
pering come  !  to  the  world-weary  spirit. 

"Two  in  heaven !" 

Mother  of  angels,  walk  softly !  Holy  eyes  watch  thy  footsteps, 
cherub  forms  bend  to  listen !  Keep  thy  spirit  free  from  earth 
taint;  so  shalt  thou  "go  to  them,"  though  "they  may  not  return 
to  thee." — Olive  Branch. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR  OF  REV.  THAD- 

DEUS  DOD. 

[Continued  from  page  378.] 

Jan.  26th,  1766. — Much  distressed  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  disturb- 
ance between  Mr.  Peppard  and  his  people. 

Monday,  Jan.  27th. — ^Mr.  P.  preached  from  Ps.  37  :  1.  After  preaching,  he 
gave  an  account  of  what  makes  him  uneasy,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people. 

Feb.  4th. — ^I  find  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  my  soul.  Far  from  God,  and 
but  little  inclined  to  draw  near  to  him.  Wofully  ignorant  of  him  in  his  true  cha- 
racter. Insensible  of  his  all-seeing  eye,  which  is  upon  me.  But  little  dread  of 
his  holy  power.  Much  opposed  to  him  in  the  temper  of  my  mind.  Unthankful 
for  the  many  mercies  bestowed  on  me.  Incorrigible  under  chastisements.  In- 
clined to  sin.  Hardened  in  iniquity.  It  is  a  wonder  that  God  does  not  say,  I 
shall  not  be  stricken  any  more,  and  give  me  up  to  hardness  and  final  impenitence, 
seeing  that  I  am  inclined  to  revolt  more  and  more.  0,  my  God  I  I  dare  hardly 
look  up  to  thee.  I  would  humbly  implore  thy  mercy.  Help,  Lord,  or  iniquity 
will  prove  my  ruin. 

My  God  I  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ignorance  and  sinfiilness,  thou  art  the  utmost 
of  my  wishes.  My  soul  longs  for  a  nearer  approach  to  thee.  Let  thy  beauties 
draw  and  attract  me  nearer  to  thyself.  Then  my  soul  shall  run  in  thy  ways,  re- 
leased from  the  clogs  which  retard  me.  But,  0,  my  sins  1  My  love  to  sin  I  This 
it  is  that  makes  me  doubtful. 

March  Ist,  1766. — 0,  my  God  I  hast  thou  numbered  another  of  my  months  to 
me?  What  shall  I  render  to  thy  name?  I  have  nothing  to  give  thee  but  what 
thou  hast  graciousl  V  given  to  thy  servant,  except  it  be  my  sins,  the  plagues  of  my 
soul,  which,  blessed  Jesus,  I  would  bring  to  thy  cross.  Slay  them,  Lord,  as  thou 
wilt  slay  the  son  of  perdition,  with  the  breath  of  thy  mouth,  and  with  the  brightness 
of  thy  coming.  And,  dearest  Lord,  if  thou  hast  not  in  anger  shut  up  thy  tender 
mercies,  suffer  me  not  to  live  at  this  poor  dying  rate.  Thou  who  heardcst  the  cry 
of  thy  people  in  Egypt,  and  didst  get  to  thyself  a  great  name,  hear  the  cry  of  one 
sold  under  sin :  so  enslaved  that  I  can  neither  help  myself  nor  seek  help  from 
thee  as  I  ought  Yet,  every  time  I  can  look  up,  my  soul  breathes  after  sweet 
liberty  from  this  bondage  of  corruption. 

Almighty  Jehovah  I  Thou  hast  given  me  hold  of  thy  strong  arm,  and  I  rely 
upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  word — if  thy  word — thine  oath  which  thou  swearest  by 
thine  own  self,  can  fail  me,  I  fall  into  everlasting  perdition.  Pardon,  Dread 
Majesty,  the  worm,  who  thus  will,  if  thou  assist  me,  cling  fast  to  thy  hand,  and 
cannot,  dare  not,  will  not,  let  thee  go. 

March  18th. — I  wonder  and  am  astonished  at  the  goodness  of  God  that  he  hath 
not  long  ago  sent  me  to  hell. 

Hell  is  my  proper  place, 

There  I  deserve  to  dwell, 
Bat,  O,  adored  be  the  grace, 

Which  caught  me  as  I  fell. 

June  12tb,  1766. — ^Lord,  if  I  must  be  brought  to  the  fieiy  trial;  if  I  must  be 
left  to  the  bufietings  of  Satan ;  0,  my  God,  my  portion,  I  humbly  acquiesce  in 
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thy  disposal.  Anything;  0,  my  Father^  that  thine  infinite  wisdom  ordains ;  bot, 
oh,  let  the  means 'prove  effectual;  let  them  answer  the  purposes  of  thy  grace. 
Let  thy  every  dispensation  to  me  advance  me  in  holiness,  and  then  I  can  humbly 
lay  myself  at  thy  feet     Above  all  I  dread  these  four  things. 

1st.  Means  which  prove  ineffectual. 

2d.  A  dead  lifeless  faith. 

3d.  A  false,  and  groundless  hope. 

4th.  A  seared,  lifeless  conscience. 

From  these  save  me,  0,  my  God,  and  uphold  me  by  the  right  hand  of  thy 
righteousness. 

Same  day,  p.  m. — At  catechetical  lecture.  Learned  something  of  my  own  weak- 
ness. After  meeting  received  a  kind  reproof  fix)m  a  Christian  friend,  concerning 
my  compliance  with  the  late  occasion  of  sin.*  I  pray  God  it  may  be  an  excellent 
oil.  May  God  reward  him  with  increase  of  grace  and  manifestation  of  his  favour, 
and  teach  me  true  submission,  humility,  and  weanedness  from  vanity.  I  beg  thy 
grace,  Lord,  that  may  humble  me,  for  my  weak  compliance  with  men,  and  not 
standing  boldly  for  thy  cause.  And  I  thank  thee,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  didst  not  leave  me  to  fall  into  such  sin,  as  I  hear  has  overtaken  some  of  my 
dear  friends.  Lord,  I  ascribe  it  to  thy  grace  and  not  to  my  own  strength,  and 
not  coming  into  the  way  of  temptation,  from  which  I  did  not  keep  at  a  due 
distance. 

June  13th,  1766.— 'I  know  not  what  the  Lord  is  about  to  do  with  me.  He  seems 
to  be  drawing  with  loving-kindness  and  mercies  when  I  have  reason  to  expect  the 
tokens  of  his  displeasure,  and  tlie  withdrawing  of  his  sweet  influences.  I  have 
long  lain,  as  it  were,  in  a  spiritual  lethargy.  Have  had  but  little  light,  i^nd  zeal 
for  my  glorious  Lord.     Alas  I  where  have  I  been  ? 

I  now  set  apart  the  Friday  before  the  next  sacrament,  which  I  suppose  will  be 
the  first  Friday  in  July,  to  be  spent  by  me  in  secret,  except  so  mucli  of  the  day 
as  shall  be  employed  in  public  worship,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. :  In  humbling  myself  before  the  Lord. 

1st  For  the  sins  of  my  natup^and  that  awful  propensity  there  is  in  me  to  evil 

2d.  For  the  sins  of  childhood  >aiid  young  years,  particularly  my  pride,  vanity, 
unbelief,  hardness  of  heart,  disobedience  to  parents,  lying,  sabbath-breaking,  abuse 
of  time,  abuse  of  mercies,  carelessness  in  reading  God's  word,  and  attending  on 
his  worship,  want  of  love  to  God  and  holiness,  casting  off  fear  and  restraining 
prayer  before  God.  For  my  Atheism,  Deism,  murmuring  under  afflicting  pron- 
dcnces,  setting  at  nought  God's  counsels,  slighting  the  admonitions  of  pious  friends, 
and  the  sin  wnich  easily  besets  me.  And  above  all  for  my  slighting  the  calls  of 
God's  spirit,  unbelief  and  refusing  the  offers  of  life  and  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ  With  all  the  multitude  of  evils  which  have  encompassed  me  about  from 
my  youth  up,  which  are  many. 

3d.  For  the  sins  I  have  committed  against  God,  since  I  have  had  hopes  that  I 
have  experienced  his  saving  grace.  For  not  living  up  to  my  solemn  engagements, 
which  I  entered  into  July  25th,  1764,  and  have  more  publicly  sealed  before  God 
and  his  church  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  In  living  so  coldly  and  indifferently. 
Not  seeking  after  the  assurance  of  God's  love.  Want  of  zeal  for  God  and  his 
holy  religion,  and  want  of  fortitude  to  speak  for  God.  Distrust  of  him  and  of  his 
kindness  without  cause.     Thinking  more  highly  of  myself  than  I  ought  to  think. 

July  4th,  1766. — 0,  my  God,  and  my  all,  I  am  thine.  Looked  over  my  solemn 
engagements  with  composure,  and  it  seemed  as  if  my  whole  soul  could  echo 
amen  to  every  sentence. 

July  17th,  1766. — Had  some  freedom  in  commending  myself  to  God,  in  my 
studies,  and  imploring  his  blessing  on  them.  0,  infinitely  glorious  God !  the 
secrets  of  my  heart  are  naked  and  open  before  thee.  Thou  knowest  all  my  secret 
sorrows  and  distresses,  the  ways  I  take,  and  the  ends  I  propose.  I  cast  myself 
upon  thy  allwise  and  holy  providence,  and  rejoice  that  through  thine  infinite 
wisdom  thou  knowest  what  will  be  best  for  me,  and  that  thy  power  is  adequate  to 
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thy  wisdom.  0^  my  God,  and  my  all,  I  would  unbosom  my  soul  to  thee.  Thou 
knowest  the  end  I  propose  in  my  studies,  which  I  have  no  visible  means  of  ob- 
taining. Thou  must  bless  me,  both  in  the  work  of  my  hands  and  the  labours  of 
my  mind,  or  I  fail.  Times  .look  dark  and  difficult  I  have  many  obstructions. 
I  have  no  friend  on  earth  able  and  willing  to  undertake  for  me.  But,  0,  thou 
God  and  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Almighty  Father  and  Friend  in 
heaven,  thy  will  be  done.  I  leave  myself  and  all  my  important  concerns  with 
thee.  Was  not  this  my  great  reauest,  when  I  set  my  hand  to  that  solemn  obliga- 
tion. ^'  Use  me,  0  Lord,  as  an  instrument  of  thy  glory,  and  grant  that  in  what- 
ever station  it  may  be  thy  pleasure  to  appoint  me  to  act,  I  may  bring  some  glory 
to  thee,  and  good  to  the  world  of  mankind."  And  now,  0  Lord,  I  desire  not  to 
be  lefl  to  prescribe  to  infinite  wisdom.  If  it  may  seem  good  unto  thee,  prosper 
me  in  my  undertaking )  but  if  not,  give  me  grace  and  I  will  acquiesce  in  thy  will. 
I  know  I  am  unworthy  of  such  a  favour.  However  it  may  please  thee  to  order  as 
to  this  life,  and  those  concerns,  I  cannot,  dare  not,  let  go  that  arm  of  my  strength, 
on  which  alone  I  depend  for  the  salvation  of  my  poor  soul,  to  all  eternity — the 
salvation  of  which  I  am  unworthy.  Suffer  me  not,  0  Lord,  to  distrust  thy  provi- 
dence, or  to  tempt  God  by  presuming  upon  thee.  But  give  me  grace  to  be  con- 
tented with  my  lot     Amen. 

I  am  sensible  I  deserve  eternal  banishment  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
felicity,  for  not  loving  him.  with  a  supreme  love,  as  I  ought  to  do,  as  much  as  for 
actual  transgression  of  his^  holy  law  in  the  commission  of  sin.  0  that  my  affec- 
tions did  but  glow  with  true,  genuine  love  to  the  Great  Supreme  1  But,  notwith- 
standing my  defects,  and  my  ill-deserving  at  the  hand  of  God,  with  a  delight, 
unknown  in  any  other  exercise,  I  can  freely  give  up  myself  to  Thee.  0  my  God, 
depending  alone  on  thy  iree,  rich  grace  and  mercy. 

July  31st — I  am  brought  very  low;  for  notwithstanding  all  my  resolutions  and 
prayers  to  the  heart-searching  God,  I  am  continually  falling  into  sin — ^I  am  led 
captive  by  the  strong  propensity  to  evil.  0  when  will  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  make  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death !  If  the  Lord  would 
give  me  my  great  request,  this  power  of  sin  should  be  destroyed  before  I  would 
put  up  one  petition  for  riches,  or  honours,  or  pleasures,  which  anything  but  a 
conformity  to  the  divine  law  can  bestow. 

I  can  trust  the  Lord  better  for  anything  than  the  destruction  of  the  reigning 
power  of  sin.  Lord,  grant  me  this  request,  and  deal  with  me  as  thou  pleasest. 
I  i|m  in  thy  hands ;  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.  If  it  please  thee  to  take  away 
my  health,  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  or  all  my  earthly  enjo3rments,  good 
Lord,  thou  knowest  I  never  reserved  any  of  them.  I  never  stipulated  with  thee 
for  these.  But  thou  didst  graciously  enter  into  covenant  with  thy  servant,  to  rule 
in  and  reign  over  me,  and  that  sin  should  not  reign  in  my  mortal  body  that  I 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Amen.  Dear  Lord,  perform  thy  gracious 
word  unto  thy  servant  on- which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope. 

Sept.  1st,  1766. — Found  some  sweetness  in  secret  prayer,  though  not  so  much 
engagedness  as  I  desired— was  enabled  to  intercede  with  God  on  behalf  of  my 
relations  and  friends,  particularly,  and  by  name.  As  for  me,  it  was  enough  that 
I  could  sw^iiy  give  up  myself,  to  be  disposed  of  as  God  sees  meet  for  me. 

Enjoyed  tl(rough  the  day  a  sweet  resignedness  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  great 
desire  of  doing  *Him  service  in  the  world. 

I  have  loi^  had  great  desires  of  the  spreading  of  Christ^s  Gospel  among  the 
heathen,  and  have  sometimes  earnestly  requested  that  God  would  employ  me  in 
that  glorious  work. 

Sept.  6t4i.*— Had  some  freedom  in  secret,  but  not  that  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God  with  my  soul,  and  that  divine  energy  in  pouring  out  my  soul  before  God,  as 
I  coukl  wish  to  have.  0  how  sweet  it  would  be,  from  a  sight  of  the  glory  of  the 
God  x>f  Glory,  to  feel  myself  transforming  into  His  image — to  feel  that  impress  of 
holiness  in  my  soul  I  With  fainting,  glimmering  eyes,  I  look  and  long  for  that 
day,  in  which  I  hope  to  have  solid  solace,  in  being  transformed  into  His  image. 

P.M. — Had  some  sweetness  in  retiring  from  the  habitations  of  men  into  an 
unfrequented  wood,  where  I  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  sees  in  secret, 
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renewed  my  solemn  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's,  expecting  to  seal  the  same  to- 
morrow at  the  holy  sacrament. 

Lord's  Day,  Sept,  7th,  1766. — Heard  Mr.  Johnes  from  Heb.  ix.  IL  Enjoyed 
some  freedom,  particnlarly  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  and  in  participation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  give  myself  np  in  an  everlasting 
covenant. 

P.M. — Had  some  freedom,  though  sometimes  many  distractions.  Things 
coming  into  my  mind  which  were  long  ago  forgotten ;  and  much  vexed  with  the 
sight  of  a  person  concerning  whom  I  had  lately  told  a  truth  unnecessary  for  me 
to  have  said.  I  pray  that  God  would  enable  me  to  watch  over  and  guard  my 
tongue  that  it  may  not  draw  me  aside  to  evil. 

Oct.  28th,  1766. — I  have  long  been  at  a  woful  uncertainty  of  my  interest  in 
Christ,  and  have  many  times  come  almost  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  no  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter.     What  shall  I  do  7 

Dec.  2d,  1776. — I  must  confess  I  am  ashamed  and  almost  confounded  to  look 
over  my  papers  of  two  years  ago.  I  just  now  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  letter  I  wrote 
presently  alter  I  left  Mendharo,  designed  for  a  friend  there.  Then  my  affections 
seemed  to  be  set  upon  Heaven  and  heavenly  things ;  but,  alas  1  how  am  I  fallen  1 
Woe  is  me  I  for  I  am  as  when  they  have  gathered  the  summer  fruits. 

[Here  the  autobiography  ends.  The  remainder  of  this  article  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Bev.  C.  Dod,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod.— Ed.] 

His  father  was  in  low  circumstances,  and  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  eleven 
children,  so  that  he  inherited  little  if  anything  from  him.  All  his  means  of  sup- 
port had  to  be  procured  by  his  own  industry.  But,  though  thus  straitened,  he 
was  not  disposed  on  that  account  to  pass  superficially  over  any  part  of  his  studies. 
Thorough  scholarship  in  every  department  was  still  his  aim. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  being  then  President,  and  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1773.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  Bev.  Drs.  James  Dunlap,  John  M'Knight,  John  B.  Smith,  and  Bev. 
William  Graham.  He  was  one  year  and  a  half  in  college  with  Dr.  McMillan, 
though  not  in  the  same  class.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  went  to  Newark, 
where  he  married  Miss  Phcebe  Baldwin,  and  about  the  same  time  entered  upon 
the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Bev.  Dr.  M'Whorter,  and  afler  about 
one  year  removed  to  Morristown,  where  he  pursued  the  same  under  Bev.  Dr. 
Johnes,  who  had  been  his  first  teacher  in  Latin. 

He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  at  what  time  we  are  not 
informed. 

Through  the  winter  of  1776-7,  he  was  confined  by  a  severe  attack  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism ;  but  in  the  month  of  March,  though  still  unable  to  put  his 
coat  on  or  off  without  assistance,  he  resolved  on  making  a  tour  to  the  West.  An 
aged  friend  (Mr.  Lewis),  thinking  him  unfit  to  travel  alone,  equipped  his  son  and 
sent  him  along,  who,  though  a  wild,  headlong  youth,  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
attentive  to  him. 

Afler  preaching  in  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Mr.  D.  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  visited  the  settlements  of  George's  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  and  Dunlap's 
Creek,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Tenmile.  As  there  were  at  the  latter  place  a 
number  of  families  who  had  removed  from  Morris  County,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  had  invited  him  to  visit  them,  and  that  his  journey  was  undertaken  with  special 
reference  to  that  purpose.  About  the  year  1773,  some  twenty  families  or  upwards 
emigrated  from  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  and  settled  on  the  North  Fork  of 
Tenmile,  along  what  is  now  the  southern  border  of  Washington  County  and  em- 
bracing a  part  of  Greene  County.  The  most  prominent  and  influential  among 
these  were  Messrs.  Demas  Lindly*  and  Jacob  Cook.  The  former  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Morris  County  \  the  latter  a  worthy  member. 


*  Mr.  Lindly  was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  And  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  "L, 
was,  soon  af\er  coming  to  the  West,  appointed  a  magistrate  by  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  which  State  that  part  of  the  country  was  then  supposed  to  belong. 
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Messrs.  Lindly  and  Cook  each  found  a  location  on  the  Greek,  about  six  miles 
from  each  other,  and  other  families  settling  around  them  formed  what  were  called 
Lindly's  and  Cook's  settlements.  Four  other  families,  located  near  the  present 
site  of  Jefferson,  Greene  County,  formed  another  settlement,  so  that  these  people 
were  extended  over  a  tract  of  country  of  about  twenty  by  eight  miles. 

At  the  time  of  this  emigration  there  had  been  for  some  years  peace  with  the 
Indian  tribes;  but  by  a  new  outbreak  in  the  spring  of  1774,  these  people  were 
driven  back  and  took  refuge  in  a  Fort  near  the  Monongahela  River.  In  the  fol- 
lowing winter  they  returned  and  built  a  strong  fort  at  Mr.  Lindly's,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Lindly's  and  Cook's  settlements  in  times  of  danger. 
The  people  of  the  other  settlement  fled  to  Bell's  Fort  on  Ruff's  Creek  when  occa- 
sion required. 

Of  about  ten  of  these  families,  one  or  both  the  parents  were  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church ;  but  none  of  the  young  people,  though  numbers  of  them  were  of 
mature  age.  Of  the  other  inhabitants  within  the  bounds,  a  few  were  Baptists, 
others  of  no  religion,  exceedingly  rude  and  uncultivated.  None  but  those  from 
New  Jersey  were  Presbyterians. 

In  the  summer  seasons,  for  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years,  these  people  were 
compelled  frequently  to  remain  together  in  the  forts.  At  such  times  the  men 
went  out  in  armed  parties  to  work  on  their  farms,  so  as  to  raise  the  necessary 
provision  for  their  families.  In  the  winter  seasons  when  the  Indians  retired  to 
their  wigwams  and  hunting-grounds,  they  returned  to  their  habitations.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  D.  amved,  and  his  coming  was  doubtless  an 
interesting  event  to  both  parties.  They  were  well  known  to  each  other;  had  been 
associated  together  in  the  memorable  revival  of  1764;  had  taken  sweet  counsel 
together,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company.  Afler  years  of  separation 
they  now  met  far  from  their  native  place.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians 
had  put  a  stop  to  immigration,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and 
consequently  delayed  what  they  most  earnestly  desired,  the  establishment  of  a 
church,  and  the  administration  of  its  ordinances  among  them.  Some  of  them 
had  children  three  or  four  years  old  which  they  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting for  baptism ;  for  as  yet  they  had  not  been  visited  by  any  minister.  Nor 
was  Mr.  D.,  being  unordained,  prepared  to  administer  that  ordinance. 

After  preaching  for  some  time  in  Lindly's  and  Bell's  Forts,  and  other  places, 
as  he  had  opportunity,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  about  the  first  of  August. 

While  at  Tenmile,  the  people  were  anxious  that  he  should  settle  permanently 
among  them.  But  it  was  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  "  How  can  he  be  sup- 
ported 7"  There  were  not  in  all  the  bounds  more  than  ten  men  who  were  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  non-professors  would  do 
nothing,  yet,  when  all  told,  they  were  few.  Ana  they  were  poor.  There  was  not 
a  wealthy  man  among  them.  Not  one  who  could  without  difficulty  provide  for 
his  own  household.  But  they  came  unanimously  to  the  decision,  "We  can  and 
will  support  one  family,  if  they  can  consent  to  live  as  we  do."  Mr.  Lindly,  who 
bad  a  mill  built  under  protection  of  the  Fort,  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  flour  that 
the  family  might  need ;  Mr.  Cook  was  to  supply  them  with  meat  Others,  men  and 
women,  came  forward  with  such  offerings  as  they  could  give,  till  they  supposed  that 
all  the  wants  of  a  family  were  provided  for.  It  was  on  such  conditions  as  to  tem- 
poral support  that  Mr.  D.  was  inclined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them.*  It  was, 
indeed,  a  post  of  danger,  toil,  and  self-denial;  but  he  saw  their  destitute  condition, 
and  considered  the  importance  of  early  effort  to  provide  the  means  of  grace  for 
the  growing  West,  ana  believing,  after  prayerful  deliberation,  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  pointed  out  that  as  his  field  of  labour,  he  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood.  Whether  his  decision  was  made  so  early  as  to  enable  him  before 
leaving  to  give  the  people  any  promise  of  complying  with  their  request  is  not 
known ;  but  if  not  oefore,  his  decision  was  made  soon  after  his  return  to  New 
Jersey. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  which  he  had  been 
licensed.    In  making  record  of  baptisms  administered  by  him  at  Mendham,  on 


*  His  salary  was,  after  some  years,  stated  at  £100,  which  it  never  exceeded. 
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Sabbath,  October  19th^  1777^  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  next  Sabbath  after  his 
ordination. 

Soon  afler  this  he  lefl  IsTew  Jersey,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Lebbeos  and 
Daniel,  with  their  ^milies,  on  their  way  to  toe  West,  having  with  him  a  daughter 
about  three  years  old,  and  a  son  still  yomiger.  By  the  10th  of  November  they 
had  arrived  at  Patterson's  Creek,  in  Hampshire  County,  Va..  where  Mr.  D.  had 
made  some  acquaintance  in  his  former  tour.  When  there,  nearing  of  the  late 
formidHblc  attack  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  Fort  at  Wheeling,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent confusion  and  terror  prevailing  throughout  the  West,  they  deemed  it  im- 
prudent to  proceed  farther  at  that  time. 

Afler  remaining  a  few  days  with  his  family,  he  left  them,  and  crossing  the 
mountains  alone,  proceeded  to  Tenmile,  where  he  preached  in  the  forts,  and  bap- 
tized the  children,  and  after  about  a  week  returned.  It  is  not  known  that  he  was 
again  at  Tenmile,  till  he  brought  on  his  family  in  the  &11  of  1779. 

While  residing  at  Patterson's  Creek,  his  time  was  employed  in  preaching  at 
that  place  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  churches  organized,  as  his  preaching  was  in  private 
houses. 

While  thus  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  labour  in  that  region,  it  pleased  God 
to  bless  his  ministrations  to  the  saving  benefit  of  a  goodly  number,  who,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  them,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remain,  and  o£Pered  him  a 
much  better  prospect  as  to  temporal  things  than  he  could  look  for  at  Tenmile. 
But,  believing  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  minister  at  that  place,  he  remained 
firm  in  his  purpose  of  entering  upon  it  as  soon  as  Divine  Providence  should  open 
the  way.  Accordingly,  in  So{)tember,  a.d.  1779,  he,  with  his  wife  and  one  dliild,* 
left  Patterson's  Creek,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  and  were  brought  over  .the 
mountains  on  pack-horses,  some  of  which  had  been  sent  iirom  Tenmile.  His 
brother  Lebbeus,  however,  did  not  accompany  him  all  the  way,  and  soon  afier 
returned  to  New  Jersey. 

Soon  afler  his  arrival  he  fixed  his  residence  about  three  miles  north  of  Lindly's 
Fort,  and  between  that  place  and  Washington,  and  entered  on  his  ministerial 
labours,  in  which  he  was  diligently  employed  nearly  two  years  before  a  church 
could  be  organized.  The  small  number  of  church  members  within  the  bounds 
were  far  from  each  other,  and  the  danger  of  encountering  Indians  in  their  path 
prevented  them  from  coming  together. 

At  lengtli,  on  the  15th  of  August,  A.D.  1781,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Cook,  that  being  the  most  central  point  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  a  church  was  organized,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  including  the 
minister  and  his  wife,  that  being  the  whole  number  of  professors  within  the 
bounds. 

Mr.  Demas  Lindly  had  been  ordained  to  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  New 
Jersey,  and  Messrs.  Jacob  Cook,  Joseph  Coe,  and  Daniel  Axtel  were  also  chosen 
to  that  office. 

At  some  time  after  recording  the  organization  of  the  church,  the  following 
note  wa^  added.  ^^  After  this  we  set  several  times  when  we  should  have  the 
Lord's  Supper  administered,  but  could  not  compass  our  design  on  account  of  the 
incursions  of  the  savages." 

Mr.  D.  was  the  second  minister  who  settled  west  of  the*Monongahela  River 
(being  one  year  after  Dr.  McMillan),  and  took  a  position  farther  on  the  frontier 
than  any  other.  Tenmile,  on  the  south,  bordered  upon  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
A  line  of  forts  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling  protected  the  places  farther  north; 
but  from  Wheeling  to  Point  Pleasant  all  was  open  to  the  savage  foe,  who,  cross- 
ing the  Ohio,  passed  up  the  waters  of  Wheeling  or  Grave  Creek,  and  thence  to 
Tenmile  or  the  upper  branches  of  the  Monongahela.  Long  after  the  inhabitants 
of  Chartiers,  Buffalo,  and  Cross  Creek  could  go  and  come  in  safety,  those  at  Ten- 
mile  were,  not  without  sufficient  cause,  kept  in  continual  dread. 

A  few  instances  out  of  many  may  be  here  related  in  illustration. 

In  the  year  1782  or  1783,  public  worship  was  held  on  a  Sabbath  at  the  house 

•  While  at  Patterson's  Creek  he  had  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  little  son. 
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of  Caleb  Lindly,  about  three-fonrtha  of  a  mfle  from  the  Fort  A  messen^r  came 
aod  annoanced  that  a  family  at  no  great  distance  had  on  that  morning  been 
killed  by  Indians.  The  people  were  instantly  dismissed,  and  a  number  of  men. 
among  whom  were  some  of  Mr.  D.'s  students,  ran  to  the  Fort,  tbat  those  who  had 
not  brought  guns  with  them,  as  was  common,  might  get  them,  and  then  hastened 
on  to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  They  did  not  overtake  the  Indians,  but  buried  the 
dead,  five  in  number,  and  returned. 

Mr.  D.  was  at  one  time  going  late  in  an  afternoon  to  Bell's  Fort,  where  he  had 
appointed  to  preach  in  the  evening.  On  coming  near  he  saw  three  Indians  who 
appeared  to  be  concealing  themselves  and  reconnoitering  the  Fort.  Thinking  it 
best  to  give  no  indication  of  havine  seen  them,  he  rode  quietly  along  and  reached 
the  Fort  in  safety,  when  a  party  of  men  sallied  out  and  found  their  lurking-place, 
but  the  Indians  had  fled. 

At  another  time  a  man  came  running  and  called  to  Mrs.  D.  that  Indians  were 
near  at  hand,  and  ran  on  to  warn  others.  She  was  alone  with  her  little  children, 
and,  as  the  only  expedient,  crept  among  high  weeds,  where  she  lay  hid  till  Mr.  D. 
returned  and  took  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  here  that  while  families,  around  and  near  them, 
were  falling  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  and  though  small  parties  of 
Indians  were  occasionally  seen  even  in  their  midst,  none  of  tnis  little  company 
of  New  Jersey  people  were  killed.  And  may  we  not  attribute  this  to  the  special 
providence  of  God  m  answer  to  their  prayers. 

But  not  only  did  God  mercifully  preserve  their  lives  when  surrounded  with 
dangers.  It  is  to  be  recorded,  to  the  praise  of  His  name,  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  years  he  poured  out  upon  them  his  Holy  Spirit  An  interesting  revival  was  in 
progress  while  the  people  were  shut  up  together  in  the  Fort,  and  at  other  times. 
Of  its  extent  we  can  now  only  judge  by  the  numbers  admitted  to  communion. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Session  for  Uiat  purpose  was  in  Lindly's  Fort,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  17B3 ;  and  in  successive  meetings,  from  that  time  to  the  11th  of  May, 
forty-five  were  admitted  on  examination  and  three  on  certificate.  Considering 
the  sparseness  of  the  population  at  the  time,  this  was  a  large  addition ;  and  it 
embraced  nearly  all  the  children  of  professing  parents  who  nad  come  to  adult 
years,  and  besid^  these  many  heads  of  families.  Some  of  these  were  quite  aged 
persons,  who  in  their  native  place  had  been  brought  up  u,nder  the  means  of  grace, 
and  had  passed  through  seasons  of  revival  of  no  or<unary  power,  and  were  now" 
after  so  long  a  time  brought  to  profess  their  faith  in  Christ  and  to  take  his 
covenant  upon  them. 

The  first  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  in  Daniel  AxteVs  barn,  on 
the  third  Sabbath  of  May,  A.D.  1783;  Rev.  Dr.  M'Millan  assisted  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  a  season  of  intense  interest  Here  were  Christians  who  in  the 
providence  of  God  had  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  partake  of  this  sacred 
ordinance  in  the  last  ten  years.  Their  expectations  bad  been  repeatedly  disap- 
pointed. Now  they  were  permitted  to  approach,  together  with  their  cnildren, 
their  firiends,  and  neighbours  over  whom  tney  rejoiced.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  season  of  great  solemnity,  and  of  special  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
presence., 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1786,  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Cook,  being  the  site  now  occupied  by  Lower  Tenmile )  and  though  public 
worship  was  held  alternately  in  the  two  sections  of  the  congregation,  no  other 
was  erected  till  the  summer  of  1792,  when  one  was  built  at  Mr.  Lindly's.  The 
cause  of  this  long  delay  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  a  suitable 
location.  There  was  but  one  organization  of  church  or  congregation,  though 
having  two  places  of  preaching,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  while  Mr.  D.  lived. 
In  October,  1793,  when  a  call  was  presented  to  Rev.  Thomas  Marquis,  they  first 
assumed  the  s^le  of  United  Congregations  of  Upper  and  Lower  Tenmile. 

Dr.  Watts'  Fsalms  and  HymnfS  were  used  exclusively  from  the  first  Mr.  D. 
was  fond  of  music ;  had  studied  and  understood  it  scientifically.  Having  a  most 
delicate  ear,  any  discordant  sounds  were  to  him  exceedingly  unpleasant;  he 
therefore  exerted  himself  to  promote  a  better  performance  of  that  part  of  religious 
worship.    He  delivered  sermons  and  addresses  on  the  subject,  the  manuscripts  of 
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which  are  still  extant  Church  miuic  was  in  conseqaence  better  performed  at 
Tenmile  than  in  any  other  congregation  in  the  West  In  1792,  he  introdnoed 
singing  without  reading  out  the  line.  In  this  he  encountered  the  prejudices  of 
some  of  the  people,  but  succeeded  without  any  serious  disturbance.  This  was 
many  years  in  advance  of  any  other  of  the  Western  Churches. 

He  !elt  the  importance  of  a  better  common  school  education,  and  in  order  to 
promote  it  visitea  the  schools  and  counselled  the  teachers  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  performing  their  duties. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  educating  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry;^  he 
had  a  building  erected  within  a  few  steps  of  his  own  dwelling,  in  which  he  opened 
a  classical  and  mathematical  school  in  the  spring  of  1782.  The  students  pre- 
sent at  that  tlm6  were,  Messrs.  James  Hughes,  John  Brice,  Daniel  Lindly,  Robert 
Marshal,  and  Francis  Dunlavy.  These  were  all  young  men  and  ayowedly  pursu- 
ing a  conrse  of  education,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  excepting  Mr.  Dnnlavy, 
whose  intention  is  not  certainly  known.  He  was  a  young  man  of  superior  talen^ 
of  amiable  disposition,  took  an  active  part  in  social  worship,  and  it  is  thought  Mr. 
D.  and  others  felt  some  disappointment  when  he  took  a  different  course.  He 
was  afVerwards  a  Judge  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Daniel  Lindly,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  his  health,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  undertaking.  John 
Hanna,  also  having  the  ministry  in  view,  came  probably  in  1783.  Rev.  David 
Smith,  yoang  at  the  time,  was  also  one  of  the  students.  Whether  he  came  with 
the  first,  or  at  a  later  date,  is  not  recollected.  With  what  view  his  father  sent  him 
we  may  easily  imagine;  and  his  hope  was  not  disappointed.  Another  young  lad, 
son  of  Col.  James  Marshal,  entered  the  school  about  1783.  Rev.  Jacob  Lindly, 
D.D.,  the  early  friend  and  companion  of  the  writer  (and  to  whom  he  is  indebted 
for  much  aid  in  calling  to  recollection  and  establishing  these  particulars),  was 
also  an  inmate  of  the  family,  and  though  but  from  ei^bt  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age  was  reading  Latin,  and  we  are  assured  that  his  lather  |daced  him  there  with 
the  hope  that  he  mi^ht  in  due  time  be  prepared  by  Divine  grace  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  may  be  also  noted  that  some  three  or  four  youog 
men  were  taught  surveying. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  educating 
men  for  the  ministry,  the  building  would  ever  have  been  erected,  or  the  schod 
opened. 

After  having  been  in  operation  three  years  and  a  half,  it  was  closed  in  the  faD 
of  1785,  either  because  Mr.  D.,  had  sold  the  little  farm  on  which  he  lived,  and 
was  about  removing  from  it,  or  for  other  reasons.  Doubtless  after  boarding  suck 
a  number  in  the  family  with  the  few  conveniencies  of  honse  room,  &c.,  then  en- 
joyed, both  he  and  Mrs  D.  needed  a  little  rest. 

Here  then,  on  an  exposed  frontier,  we  find  the  first  classical  school  in  the  West, 
and  might  claim  for  Mr.  D.  the  precedence  in  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  especially  of  education  for  the  ministry.  Such  claim,  however,  we  do 
not  make,  though  the  above  facts  show  that  it  cannot  belong  to  any  other.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  D.  took  upon  himself  the  labour  of  teaching  yeara  before  it  was 
entered  upon  by  any  of  his  brethren ;  but  it  was  not  his  own  private  enterprise. 
He,  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  M'Millan,  felt  deeply  the  need,  both  present  and  pros- 
pective, of  a  faithful  and  able  ministry  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  Western  Zion. 
The  harvest  was  great  and  the  labourers  few.  When  they  met,  it  was  often  the 
subject  of  their  conversatioo,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  ministers  to  come  from 
abroad,  they  wisely  resolved  to  endeavour  to  raise  them  up  in  their  midst  Who 
can  say  which  of  them  first  proposed  or  acted  on  this  plan  ?  They  sought  for 
young  men  of  piety  and  talents  who  would  be  wilHng  to  oevote  themselves  to  the 
work,  and  undertook  to  prepare  them  by  a  thorough  education.  One  was  found 
at  Tenmile,  two  at  Buffalo,  and  sooke  in  other  places^  and  Mr.  D.  was  first 
employed  in  teaching  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  assign. 

Laoh  of  the  above  named  ministers  were  employed  more  or  less  in  teaching  at 
their  own  houses,  but  finding  it  inconvenient  and  interfering  too  much  with  their 
pastoral  duties,  their  next  move  was  the  getting  up  an  AcMcmy  at  Washington, 
tor  which  a  charter  was  granted  Sept.  24th^  17S7,  with  a  donatioa  of  5,000  acres 
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of  land.  Witliont  entering  into  any  detail  of  argdment  to  show  that  the  aforesaid 
ministers  were  the  first  to  move  in  this  matter,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  call  attention  to  the  names  of  the  Trustees.  Tnej  were  Rev.  Messrs.  John 
ITMillan,  Joseph  Smith,  Thaddeus  Dod,  John  Clark,  Matthew  Henderson  (of  the 
Associate  Presbytery)  and  John  Coibly  (Baptist).  Here  were  five  Presbyterian 
ministersjbeing  all  who  were  west  of  the  Monongahela  River,  and  with  them  seven 
or  eight  Elders  of  Gross  Creek^uffalo,  Chartiers,  &c.,  and  one  of  them  in  an 
extreme  part  of  what  was  then  Washington,  but  now  Greene  County.  The  other 
txnstees  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Two  of  them  (Judges  Alison  and  M'Dowel)  who  were  Elders  of  Chartiers,  were 
at  the  time  in  the  Legislature  and  aided  in  obtaining  the  charter. 

The  land  appropriated  by  the  State,  lying  north  of  the  Ohio,  would  of  course  be 
unproductive  for  a  long  time.    Nevertheless  the  trustees  resolved  to  go  forward. 

Afler  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  Principal,  Mr.  Dod  was  urgently 
solicited  to  take  the  place.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  nis  people,  but  after  some 
conference  on  the  subject  informed  them,  that  provided  the  appointment  were 
made  but  for  one  year  he  might  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  Institution  into  opera- 
tion, think  it  his  auty  to  accept,  but  if  for  a  longer  term  he  should  reject  it  at 
once.  The  appointment  was  made  accordingly,  and  after  consulting  his  people 
be  signified  his  acceptance,  and  at  the  same  time  resigned  the  office  of  trustee. 

There  being  no  available  funds  wherewith  to  erect  a  building,  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  court-house  were  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Institution  went  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  April,  1789.  There  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  students, 
of  whom  five  afterwards  entered  the  ministry.  While  in  Washington  Mr.  D. 
preached  there  one-third  of  the  time,  and  diviaed  the  remainder  between  the  two 
places  at  Tenmile.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  had  engaged  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  continue  three  months  longer.  Mr.  Johnston,  who  had  been 
teaching  in  the  English  department,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Some  time  in  the  next  winter  the  court-house  was  burned,  and  there  was  no 
suitable  building  to  be  had  in  the  town.  Rev.  Messrs.  M'MiUan  and  Henderson 
went  together  to  Washington  and  requested  J.  Hage,  Esq.,  who  was  the  proprietor 
and  also  a  trustee,  to  make  a  donation  of  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  building. 
Discouraged  by  his  refusal  they  went  and  asked  the  same  of  Col.  Canon,  who  not 
only  gave  the  ground,  but  otherwise  contributed  liberally  to  the  cause.  An 
Academy  was  erected  at  Canonsburgh ;  Mr.  Johnston  was  made  its  Principal, 
and  Washington  Academy  suspended  operations  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  M'Millan  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  getting  up  the  Academy  at 
Washington,  was  one  of  a  committee  to  sobcit  subscriptions  for  its  support,  and 
continued  his  patronage  till,  by  the  circumstance  ab6ve  related,  he  was  induced 
to  abandon  it,  afler  which  he  became  the  most  efficient  supporter  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Canonsburgh.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  considered  the  latter 
as  growing  out  of  his  Latin  school,  for  we  find  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Carnahan :  "I 
had  still  a  few  with  me  when  the  academy  was  opened  in  Canonsburgh,  and  find- 
ing that  I  could  not  teach,  and  do  justice  to  my  consregation,  I  immediately  eave 
it  up  and  sent  them  there."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  two  literaiy  institutions 
in  w  estem  Pennsylvania. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  likewise  stated  that  Mr.  D.  had  frequently  one 
or  more  students  with  him,  at  other  times.  Mr.  James  Adams,  who  was  afterwards 
pastor  at  George's  Creek,  had  been  with  him  about  a  year  and  was  still  there  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  D.  in  early  childhood  evinced  a  love  of  learning,  and  it  deservesparticular 
notice  that  his  attention  was  first  turned  to  a  careful  reading  of  Uie  Holy  Scrip- 
tores,  and  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  At  the  age  of  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  he  took  to  mathematical  studies,  which  he  pursued  with 
great  ardour,  though  without  an  instructor,  and  his  attainments  were  probably 
not  the  less  profound  because  made  with  little  assistance.  Rev.  Dr.  Camahany 
in  a  letter  dated  July,  1841,  wrote,  ''The  following  anecdote  will  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  your  father's  mathematieal  talents  and  attainments  were  held  by 
hia  cotemporaries  in  the  college.    Before  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Eirkpatri<^| 
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who  was  a  trustee  of  this  college,  Albert  6.  Dod,  our  present  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  nominated  in  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  mathematical  chair,  and 
the  Judge  remarked  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  candidate,  and  did  not 
know  his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  ]  nevertheless  he  would  vote  for  him  most 
cheerfully )  he  liked  the  name ;  that  he  never  knew  a  Dod  (and  he  was  acquainted 
with  many  of  them],  that  was  not  born  a  mathematician.  That  there  was  one 
Thaddeus  Dod  in  college,  when  he  was  a  student,  who  seemed  to  understand 
mathematics  by  instinct ;  that  all  the  students  applied  to  him  for  aid  when  any- 
thing difficult  occurred  in  their  mathematical  studies.  He  presumed  the  canui- 
date  was  of  the  same  stock,*  and  he  would  vote  for  him." 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  less  eminent  as  a  classical  than  a  mathematical 
scholar.  The  -Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  prefixed  to  some  of  his  discourses,  each 
neatly  written  in  its  appropriate  character,  show  his  familiarity  with  those  Ian- 
^ages.  He  had  much  versatility  of  talent  and  could  pursue  with  pleasure  any 
branch  of  science ;  but  the  word  of  Qod,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  his  favourite 
study. 

Rev.  Dr.  Elliott,  in  his  address  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Clark,  as  President 
of  Washington  College,  uses  the  following  language,  in  reference  to  Washing- 
ton Academy  and  Mr.  Dod,  viz.:  *^As  an  academy  it  soon  acquired  distinction 
by  having  for  its  first  president,  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod,  one  of  the  early  literary 
pioneers  of  Western  rennsylvania,  the  associate  of  McMillan,  Power,  and  Smith, 
in  the  formation  of  the  first  Presbytery  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  pro- 
bably, if  we  may  trust  tradition,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  their  number." 

In  preaching  he  used  notes,  seldom  entering  the  pulpit  without  them,  but  ther 
were  for  the  most  part  very  short ;  few  of  his  discourses,  though  studied  with 
great  care,  were  written  out  in  full.  Being  a  subject  of  pulmonary  disease,  his 
voice  was  not  strong,  and  did  not  admit  of  loud  and  passionate  declamation.  His 
enunciation  was  exceedingly  distinct  and  his  emphasis  correct,  so  that  he  was 
easily  heard  even  by  a  large  audience.  In  his  manner,  he  always  showed  that  he  felt 
the  truths  he  delivered,  and  was  anxious  that  those  whom  he  addressed  should  feel 
them  too.  His  preachine  was  spoken  of  by  ministers  and  people  as  bein?  of  a 
remarkably  close  discriminating  character.  He  took  great  delight  in  religious 
conversation,  entering  deeply  into  its  spirit,  and  this  practice  he  urged  upon  his 
people  in  all  their  communications  together,  as  a  means  of  growth  in  grace  and 
of  stirring  each  other  up  to  love  and  good  works.  With  the  young  people  of  his 
charge  he  used  great  familiarity,  showing  himself  "  apt  to  teach,"  by  communi- 
cating instruction  in  any  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  and  especially  by  affectionately 
urging  upon  them  the  claims  of  the  Gospel. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  has  been 
noticed,  there  were,  yearly,  additions  to  the  church  on  examination  and  also  by 
members  arriving  from  the  east,  chiefly  from  New  Jersey.  There  were  also  sea- 
sons of  special  interest  of  which  no  correct  account  can  now  be  given.  It  was 
at  such  a  time  that  Mr.  D.  was  called  to  rest  from  his  labours.  In  the  summer 
of  1792,  there  was  more  than  ordinary  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence  among 
the  people  of  his  charge.  A  spirit  oi  grace  and  supplication  was  poured  out  upon 
God*8  people.  The  number  of  those  attending  upon  the  worship  of  God  upon 
the  Sabbath  was  increased,  and  meetings  for  prayer  and  preachmg  upon  week- 
days became  frequent  and  well  attendea.  Sucn  was  the  state  of  thines  through 
the  succeeding  winter.  Encouraged  thus,  Mr.  D.,  though  his  stren^  was  f^t 
declining  under  the  influence  of  pulmonary  consumption,  spared  not  himself,  but 
was  abundant  in  his  labours. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  Presbytery  he  had  been  appointed  to  preach  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  April  at  Cross  Creek,  which  was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  that  he  ought  to  excuse  himself 
from  fulfilling  the  appointment  on  account  of  his  weakness,  but  he  was  unwilHng 
so  to  do. 

The  sermon  at  Cross  Creek  was  the  last  he  ever  preached.  In  returning  home 
he  was  exposed  to  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  which,  together  with  the 

*  The  professor  was  a  grandson  of  his  brother  Lebbeut. 
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fatigue,  80  afl5BCted  )iim  that  he  was  unable  to  go  out  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and 
from  that  time  he  declined  rapidlj,  his  disease  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  form 
which  rendered  it  extremely  painful.  He  soon  became  conscious  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  and  began  to  set  his  house  in  order.  He  entered 
into  a  close  and  careful  examination  of  his  past  life  and  religious  experience. 
For  some  time  he  was  in  great  mental  distress  ]  complained  of  desertion,  of  the 
hiding  of  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  of  distressing  fears,  lest  after  all  his 
former  hopes  he  might  fail  of  eternal  life.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  he  inces- 
s^tly  sought  the  Lord  by  prayer,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  obtained  a  calm 
and  comfortable  assurance  of  hope.  Though  his  bodily  sufferings  were  excru- 
ciating, even  to  the  last  hour,  they  were  borne  with  fortitude,  and  with  a  patient 
waiting  and  longing  for  the  time  when  he  should  enter  into  his  rest. 

He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  A.D.  1793.  A  funeral  discourse  was  preached  on 
the  next  day,  by  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  from  Rev.  xiv.  13. 

Of  the  fruits  of  the  revival  which  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
records  of  session  being  lost,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  #  Fifty  or  more  are 
still  remembered  who  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  soon  after 
his  decease,  and  others  may  have  been  forgotten. 

It  might,  doubtless,  at  such  a  time  have  seemed  desirable  to  live  and  see  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  and  be  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  work.  But  God  had 
otherwise  determined.  His  work  was  done,  and  he  was  to  be  called  home,  and  it 
was  a  source  of  consolation  that  when  called  away  he  did  not  leave  his  beloved 
charge  in  a  state  of  spiritual  languor  and  declension.  G.  D. 

Amitt,  May  30tb,  1854. 


%tmm  anb  Crititigm. 


Thb  Modkl  Pastok  :  The  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Tale,  D.D.,  late  of 
Kingsboro',  N.  Y.,  drawn  mostly  from  his  own  Diary  and  Correspondence :  together 
with  tbe  Discourse  preached  at  his  Funeral,  Jan.  13, 1853,  by  Rev.  Jirkhiah  Wood, 

,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  with  a  Portrait. 
Published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.    pp.  384. 

If  eminent  moral  worth  and  extensive  usefulness  in  the  Church  entitle 
a  man  to  have  his  name  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  survivors,  the 
biography  of  Dr.  Yale  was  called  for  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory. 
And  if  it  is  due  to  others  to  furnish  for  their  instruction  and  imitation 
models  of  elevated  and  devout  piety,  and  of  distinguished  ministerial 
diligence  and  efficiency,  this  memoir  is  highly  suited  to  fulfil  such  an  ob- 
ligation, and  to  accomplish  such  an  end.  Without  show  or  ostentation, 
Dr.  Yale  discharged  the  duties  of  a  pastorate  of  forty-eight  years  in  the 
flame  congregation ;  during  which  period  he  was,  to  a  remarkable  decree, 
both  in  private  and  public,  an  example  to  his  flock,  and  to  his  brethren 
in  the  Gospel  ministry,  of  all  those  traits  of  character  which  are  given 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  belonging  to  a  worthy  Christian  bishop.  In  private 
he  daily  '<  walked  with  God.''  In  ecclesiastical  bodies  he  was  unobtrnsivoy 
bnt  exerted  an  influence  which  was  felt  and  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Wood  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  Church  in  preparing 
and  publishing  this  volume.  The  rich  materials  for  pious  thought,  and 
tbe  noble  example  of  diligence  in  well-doing,  which  it  furnishes,  if  trea- 
snred  up  and  improved  by  the  reader,  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  him  a 
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wiser  and  better  man,  and  a  more  devoted  and  nsefal  minister.  The 
funeral  di.scourse  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  is  appropriate  and  impressive — 
such  as  is  fitting  for  the  funeral  of  a  minister- who  (as  the  text  employed 
imports)  '*  had  come  to  the  grave  as  a  shock  of  corn  in  his  season."  The 
portrait  is  a  valuable  remembrancer  of  his  dignified  and  venerable  counte* 
nance. 

Stm If BTET  OF  Christian  Cbabaotsb.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  a  New 
House  of  Worship  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Albany,  Indiana,  by  the 
Pasior,  Rev.  J.  M.  Stsvbnson,  D.D. 

This  is  an  admirable  discourse,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  in  the 
bearer  or  reader  that  symmetry  of  Christian  character  which  it  describes 
and  enforces  with  so  much  clearness  and  ability.  The  accompanying 
dedicatory  service,  by  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.,  is  able  and  appropriate. 
The  brief  history  of  the  church  which  succeeds,  is  also  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  materials  in  process  of  collection  by  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society.  We  recommend  to  every  pastor  in  our  Church  to  follow 
this  example.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  such  facts  now,  will,  in 
many  instances,  save  them  from  irrecoverable  loss  to  the  Church. 

Thk  Twins  ;  or,  Conversations  on  the  Importance  of  the  Office  of  the  Ruling  Kider — 
its  Scriptural  Authority,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  by  the  Author  of  '*  Why  am  I  a 
Presbyterian?'*     Just  Published  by  William  S.  Mabtibn,  Philadelphia.    ISmo. 

This  small  and  beautiful  volume  is  the  third  of  a  series,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  entitled  <'  The  Missionaries."  The  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is  discussed  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  manner — uniting  the  pleasing 
incidents  and  relationships  of  a  Christian  family,  with  the  gravity  of  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  Scriptural  argument.  We  hope  it  will  be  exten- 
sively read,  particularly  by  that  important  class  of  church  officers  for 
whom  it  is  especially  intended.  Y. 


€^t  HeligiouB  Wm\h, 


New  Albany  Theological  Seminary. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Insti- 
tution, appointed  by  the  three  Synods  of  Cincinnati,  Indiana,  and  Northern 
Indiana,  neld  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Oxfbrd,  Qhio,  on  June  the  28th  and  29Ui 
ultimo. 

The  general  interests  of  the  Seminary  were  fully  and  freely  discussed,  and 
entire  unanimity  marked  the  decisions  of  the  Board  npon  every  important  ques- 
tion coming  before  it  This,  however,  was  only  what  was  anticipatea.  It  is  true, 
that  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  fticts  in  the  case,  the  action  of  the  Gener&l 
Assembly  of  May,  1853,  was  understood  by  some  good  brethren  as  expressing  its 
will  against  the  carrying  forward  of  this  Institution.  And  a  desire  to  bow  to  the 
supposed  will  of  the  Church  led  them  to  stand  aloof  for  a  time.  But  the  action 
of  the  three  Synods  in  October,  1853,  demonstrated  that  our  Church  in  this  great 
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Northwest  WM  reaolved  to  have  a  school  for  the  Theological  training  of  her  yoath 
within  her  own  bounds. 

And  the  almost  nnanimoos  and  hearty  vote  of  the  last  General  Assembly  after 
a  full  and  earnest  discussion— -sustaining  the  Synods  and  their  Directors  in  their 
purpose  to  build  up  this  Seminary — removed  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  the 
aesitating. 

The  Board  being  fully  informed  of  this^  went  forward,  with  a  firm  trust  in  God, 
and  a  resolute  paipose  to  man  and  endow  the  Institution  fully  at  the  earliest  day 
practicable. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  they  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  an  additional 
Professor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  D.D.,  extensively  known  and  universally 
esteemed  as  an  able  and  godly  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
adapted  to  fill  the  chair  to  which  he  is  called. 

Dr.  Thomas  signified  to  the  Board,  before  the  close  of  its  meeting,  his  accep- 
tance of  the  trust,  and  will  enter  upon  its  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session. 

The  Directors  also  secured  the  definitive  acceptance  of  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Mag- 
Haster,  D.D.,  to  the  Chair  of  Theology,  whose  ability  and  acceptableness  as  an 
instructor  in  this  department  are  unauestioned. 

In  addition,  the  Board  is  permitted  to  draw  upon  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Likdslet,  D.D.,  the  former  distmguishea  President  of  Nashville 
University,  as  far  as  the  wants  of  the  Seminary  may  demand  for  the  present. 

The  arrangements  thus  completed  are  as  follows : — 

The  Chair  of  Theology^  including  Systematic,  Historic,  Pc^emic,  and  Casuistic 
Theology,  Rev.  E.  D;  MacMaster,  D.f).,  Professor. 

The  Uhair  of  Bibliology  including  the  Languages,  Literature,  Criticism,  Her- 
meneuties  and  Exegesis  of  the  Original  Scriptures,  Rev.  T.  E.  Thomas,  D.D., 
Professor. 

The  Chair  of  Ecdesiology^  including  the  Constitution,  Government,  and  History 
of  the  Church.  The  Rev.  Philip  Lindslet,  D.D.,  will,  as  during  the  last  year, 
give  instruction,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  may  require.  But  as  Dr.  L.  desires  to 
withdraw  from  public  life,  the  Board  raised  a  committee  to  perfect  plans  for  the 
election  and  support  of  an  additional  Professor,  to  be  consummated  by  the  Direc- 
tors at  their  meeting  in  October  next. 

To  complete  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  in  Ohio,  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced by  Rev.  J.  M.  Worral,  the  Board  was  happy  in  securing  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  who  having  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Miami 
University,  accepted  the  appointment  while  the  Board  was  yet  in  session. 

From  Dr.  Anderson's  known  ability  and  great  energy  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes, and  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  churches,  the  Board  will  not  allow 
itself  to  doubt  the  speedy  completion  of  the  work. 

The  Directors  have  also  made  provision  for  furnishing  rooms  and  boarding  at 
a  cost  of  not  more  than  two  dollars  per  week.  In  addition  to  this,  friends  of  the 
Seminary  in  this  city  stand  prepared  to  meet  the  entire  boarding  expenses  of 
those  needing  such  aid. 

The  session  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and  it  is  greatly  desired 
that  the  classes  be  promptly  on  the  ground  at  the  opening.  Letters  and  personal 
information  already  received  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  class  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  may  enter  upon  their  studies  in  September.  Others  who  may  not  be  able  to 
commence  at  the  beginning  will  increase  the  number  during  the  progress  of  the 
session. 

Now  that  the  voice  of  the  Church  has  been  so  nnambiguously  and  repeatedly 
expressed  Uirough  the  Directory,  the  Synods,  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  that 
the  means  for  supporting  the  present  Professors  are  secured  and  other  plans  per- 
fected for  the  complete  endowment  of  the  Seminary — ^now  that  its  permanent 
establishment  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  friends 
of  our  Zion  in  the  immense  region  interested  to  unite  in  a  hearty,  persevering,  and 
prayerful  effort  to  furnish  the  students  and  train  a  ministry  such  as  our  country 
and  the  age  demand. 

J.  M.  Stevenson, 

Bed^oftheBowd. 
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Unitariav  Clerot  from  Boston. — ^A  Boston  oorrespoodeiit  of  the 
Inquirer  makes  a  statement  which  fullj  sustains  the  impression  long  entertained 
by  intelligent  observers^  that  the  main  source  and  strength  of  Unitarianism  lies 
wholly  in  and  around  Boston,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  that 
locality  alone. 

'^  Of  the  248  ministers  of  onr  denomination  living  on  the  1st  day  of  Jannair 
last,  including  three  not  mentioned  in  this  year's  'Unitarian  Congregational 
Register/  a  list  of  fifty  who  were  bom  in  Boston  is  before  us,  being  more  than 
one-fiflh  of  the  whole  number.  Undoubtedly,  several  others  should  be  added  to 
this  list  ]  and  probably  it  would  be  found  that  nearly  one-quarter,  if  not  quite,  of 
the  living  Unitarian  clergymen  were  natives  of  this  city.  This  is  a  &ct  worthy 
of  note." 


Ghxtrches. — In  1850  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  about  twenty-three 
millions,  for  whose  accommodation  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  houses  of 
worship,  sufficient  to  seat  nearly  fourteen  millions.  This  is  a  large  amount  of 
accommodation  to  be  possessed  by  a  new  country,  whose  population  has  augmented 
so  rapidly  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  is  spread  over  so  vast  an  area.  Of 
these  churches,  the  following  are  the  roost  prominent  in  niunber  and  in  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which  they  afford : — 

Chareh«s.  Aeeommodattowi. 

Baptist, 8,701  9»l20,87ft 

Bpfsoopal, 1,428  e25»213 

Methodist, 18,4«7  4,ao&,3M 

Presli^ittrUn, i,684  S^OM.310 

Bommn  GathoUo, 1,112  820,058 

LtttlMiMH 1,218  681,100 

Roman  Catholicism,  it  would  seem,  does  not  flourish  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  people  belonging  to  that  Church  whom  Ireland  has 
sent  oat  during  the  past  few  years. 


Union  College,  N.  Y. — Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  has  made  over 
to  that  Institution  the  munificent  sum  of  six  liundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars, 
divided  in  destination  as  follows : — 

For  the  establishment  of  nine  professorships,  1,500  dollars  each,  per 

annum, S225,000 

Six  assistant  professorships  or  tutorships,  at  600  dollars  per  annum,    .       60,000 

Observatory, 20,000 

Sixty-ei^ht  auxiliary  scholarships, 60,000 

Fifty  pnze  scholarships  for  under-graduates, 60,000 

Nine  prize  fellowships  for  graduates,  300  dollars  each,  per  annum, .    .       45,000 

Ceroeterv  and  pleasure-grounds, 20,000 

Philosophical,  mathematical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  .        .        .       10,000 

Textrbooks, 5,000 

Scientific,  classical,  philosophical,  theological,  medical,  and  law  books,        30,000 

Cabinet  of  geological  specimens, 5,000 

Historical  medals,  coins,  maps,  paintings,  and  other  historical  memo- 
rials,     5,000 

Lectures  on  the  dangers  and  duties  of  youth,  especially  students;  the 
development  and  preservation  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  constitution  of  man ;  preservation  of  health,  and  the  laws 

of  life, 10,000 

To  meet  taxes,  liens,  assessments,  incumbrances,  insurance,  and  com- 
pensation to  visitors,  and  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  the  income 
of  anv  preceding  principal  sums,  so  as  to  secure  the  attainment  of 
the  ODJects  and  purposes  designed, 75,000 

Total, $610,000 
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There  are  to  be  ^"ve  visitors  appointed,  charged  with  the  dntr  of  acting  in  con- 
nection with  the  trustees,  and  seeing  that  these  tmsts  are  faithrally  carried  out. 

A  chief  peculiarity  of  this  vast  benefaction  is,  that  it  is  made  by  Dr.  Nott 
during  his  lifetime.  He  acts  as  his  own  executor,  and  thereby  saves  legacy- 
duty,  and  lives  (long  may  he  do  so)  to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  liberality. 


(Stntral  JfteaMngs. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CHURCH? 

What  constitutes  a  Ol^urch  ? 
Not  Roman  basilic  or  Gothic  pile, 
With  fretted  roof,  tali  spire,  and  long-drawn  aisle, 

These  only  mock  thy  search ; 
Fantastic  sepulchres  when  all  is  said ! 
Seek  not  the  living  Church  among  the  dead. 

What  is  a  Church,  indeed  ? 
Not  tripled  hierarchy,  or  throned  priest, 
The  stolen  trappings  of  the  Romish  beast, 

Altar,  or  well-sung  creed, 
Rites  magical  to  save,  to  sanctify. 
Nor  aught  that  lulls  the  ear,  or  lures  the  eye. 

A  band  of  faithful  men. 
Met  for  God's  worship  in  an  upper  room, 
Or  canopied  by  midnight's  starry  dome, 

On  hillside,  or  lone  glen, 
To  hear  the  counsels  of  his  Holy  Word, 
Pledged  to  each  other  and  their  common  Lord. 

These,  few  as  they  may  be, 
Compose  a  Church,  such  as  in  pristine  age 
Defied  the  tyrant's  zeal,  the  bigot's  rage  ;— 

For  where  but  two  or  three 
Whatever  place  in  faith's  communion  meet, 
There,  with  Christ's  presence,  is  a  Church  complete. 


GROANING  AND  CRYING. 

The  introduction  of  chloroform  and  ether,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations,  or  blunt  the  effects  of  nervous  diseases,  is  hailed  eveiywhere 
as  a  great  blessing  to  mankind.  This  view,  however,  is  (questioned  by  a  French 
surgeon,  who,  not  long  since,  published  a  dissertation,  m  which  he  takes  the 
ground  that  the  more  groaning  and  crying  during  a  painful  surgical  operation 
the  better  it  is  for  iJie  nervous  system.  From  the  benefit  which  hysterical  and 
other  nervous  patients  derive  from  groaning  and  crying,  he  supposes  that  by  these 
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processes  of  natare  the  saperabundant  nervoos  power  is  ezfaaosted,  and  the  ner- 
vous system  is  thereby  rendered  calm,  and  even  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
greatly  diminished.  He  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who,  by  means  of  crying  and 
bawling,  reduced  his  pulse  from  oik  hundred  and  twenty  to^/iff,  in  the  oourde  of 
two  hours  I  That  some  patients  oflen  have  a  great  satisfaction  in  groatungj  and 
that  hysterical  patients  often  experience  great  relief  from  cryingy  are  facta  which 
no  person  will  deny#  As  to  restless  hypochondriacal  subjects,  or  those  who  ape 
never  happy  but  when  they  are  under  some  course  of  medical  dietetic  treatment, 
the  French  surgeon  assures  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  groan  all  night  and 
cry  ail  day.  By  following  this  rule,  and  observing  an  abstemious  diet,  a  person 
will  effectually  escape  disease,  and  may  prolong  life  to  an  incredible  extent. — Nai. 
Intel. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE  CLASS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  statistics  of  a  Bible 
class  connected  with  the  Sabbath-School  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  place. 
The  class  has  been  taught  for  nearly  five  years  past  by  Dr.  J.  G.  G.  Dirring  that 
time  it  has  numbered  88  regular  members,  besides  a  large  nnmber  who  have 
occasionally  been  in  the  class.  Of  these  88  members,  66  have  made  a  profession 
of  religion ;  29  certainly  having  united  with  the  Church  since  joining  the  class. 
More  Uian  30  are  now  Sabbath-School  teachers.  Thirty-one  have  married  since 
becoming  members  of  the  class,  and  six  have  died,  all  of  them  in  the  triumphs  of 
the  Christianas  faith.  Those  who  have  f^m  time  to  time  gone  out  from  this  class 
are  now  scattered  over,  at  least,  seven  different  States.  Now,  sir,  just  for  one 
moment  follow,  in  imagination,  this  company  of  88  young  women  to  their  several 
homes,  their  places  in  the  sanctuary,  the  Sabbath-School,  and  the  social  circle, 
and  sit  by  them  as  one  by  one  they  peacefully  and  triumphantly  pass  from  this 
vale  of  tears  to  the  realm  of  light,  and  then  estimate,  if  you  can,  the  value  of  Bible- 
class  instruction. — Genesee  Evangditi. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


THOUGHT  AND  DEED. 


BY  W.   J.   LIKTOK. 


God  thought  of  his  creation,  and  'twas  done, 
For  ia  God's  nature,  thought,  will,  deed,  are  one. 
And  he  approacheth  unto  Gt>d  most  near, 
Whose  thoughts  in  acts  their  true  responses  bear. 

Action  is  natural  echo  of  true  will. 
Thought  is  the  seed,  and  will  the  secret  growth, 
Till  act  bursts  into  daylight    Will's  an  oath 

To  accomplish  thought ;  to  elaborate,  fulfil, 
And  realize  the  idea  in  visible  life. 
Thought  is  a  prophecy.    He  puts  the  knife 

To  nis  own  growth,  whose  being  ends  in  thought. 
Whose  thought  hath  but  the  stunted  growth  of  woras. 
'Tis  as  if  warriors,  having  forged  their  swords. 

Should  dream  the  fight  was  won,  t\iBX  forged  wbh  fought 


JEFFERSON'S  HOUSE,  DEATH,  GRAVE,  AND 

MONUMENT. 

Ok  the  summit  that  commands  this  enchanting  view,  the  mansion  was  bailthj 
Jefferson  when  he  had  wealth  to  lavish  ou  his  cultivated  tastes.    The  house  ma 
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100  feet  long,  and  of  peculiar  form  and  proportion.  Ton  enter  a  wide  and  loftj 
ball,  that  was  once  adorned  with  works  of  art,  which  he  had  selected  with  a 
master's  skill,  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth ;  then  you  pass  on  to  the  spacious  din- 
ing-room,  with  polished  inlaid  floor ;  then  to  his  library  and  parlor :  ascend  this 
flight  of  stairs,  not  wide  enough  for  more  than  one  to  walk  up  at  a  time,  and  yon 
find  the  chamber  where  he  died,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826.  The  bed  was  in  a 
recess,  the  end  of  which  contained  two  cross-pieces,  and  on  this  was  thrown  the 
mattress  on  which  he  laid  himself  to  die.  It  was  the  gloomiest  place — that  dead 
room — that  ever  I  was  in ;  there  was  the  strangest  gathering  of  thoughts,  crowded 
upon  each  other,  and  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  emotion  for  the  hour  and  spot 
I  thought  of  liberty  and  revolutions — of  human  ereatness  and  glory,  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  fidelity  and  death,  and  hereafter  of  the  soul  of  a  mighty  man 
struggling  with  the  fetters,  and  rushing  awa^  with  them  into  the  darkness  of  an 
nntned  future,  to  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  in  whom  the  wisdom  of  man  and 
angels  is  lost  as  a  drop  that  falls  on  the  ocean ;  before  whom  the  souls  of  the 
unholy  shrink  away,  and  finds  the  rags  of  human  glory  and  the  fig  leaves  of 
philosophy  to  be  no  covering  when  the  eye  of  the  Holy  One  searches  the  spirit 
Such  thoughts  as  tliese  pressed  me  as  I  stood  in  the  chamber  whence  the  soul  of 
Jefferson  ned  to  judgment 

The  mansion,  now  owned  by  Capt  Levy,  is  falling  into  decay :  it  was  sold,  and 
all  his  furniture,  Jefferson  having  died  insolvent ;  and  almost  the  only  relic  left 
of  a  man  whose  name  is  identified  with  his  country's  history,  as  a  devoted  patriot 
and  distinguished  President,  is  a  bust  of  Voltaire,  which  stands  here  a  tutelar 
divinity  oi  this  deserted,  dilapidated  house. 

As  you  ascend  the  mountain,  you  pass  an  enclosure,  without  a  gate,  that  con- 
tains Uie  ^rave  of  Jefierson,  and  a  more  neglected,  wretched  burial-place  you  will 
seek  in  vain.  If  Campbell's  Last  Man  had  been  buried  there,  he  would  not  have 
been  less  cared  for. 

The  wife  of  Jefierson,  torn  from  him  by  death  ten  years  afler  his  early  mar- 
riage, lies  here. 

A  granite  obelisk,  battered  much  by  pilgrims,  but  without  name  or  epitaph,  is 
doubtless  the  monument  of  Jefierson.  It  was  here  placed  by  his  executors,  and 
the  panel,  on  which  was  to  be  inscribed  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself,  has 
never  been  inserted  in  the  stone.  I  was  told  it  is  lying  with  the  iron  gates 
designed  for  the  enclosure  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  they  were  landed,  and 
that  no  man  has  troubled  himself  to  see  that  they  reached  their  destination. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  WITH  REGARD 

TO  THE  SABBATH. 

We  speak  of  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  day  of  rest  from  worldly  labour, — ^tbis 
view  being  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  We  ask,  then,  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  day  of  rest  ?  And  we  think  that  there  is  an  answer  so  clear 
in  principle  and  so  indisputable  in  argument,  that  we  again  advance  it,  even  at 
the  charge  of  repetition.  That  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest,  is  acknowledged  qfi- 
ciaUy  by  the  supreme  Legislature,  inasmuch  as  the  legislative  bodies  refrain  firom 
meeting  on  that  day, — eccUsiasticaUy  by  the  established  churches  of  both  coun- 
tries,— commerciaUy  by  the  closing  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London, — admir 
nisiratively  by  the  cessation  of  business  at  all  government  and  public  offices,  except 
in  cases  of  supposed  necessity,— -and  natianaUy  by  the  cessation  of  all  agricul- 
tural labours,  by  the  closing  of  shops,  by  the  almost  universal  customs  of  the 
British  people,  and  by  the  outward  reverence  manifested  on  this  day,— a  reverence 
which  may  be  observed  as  a  national  fact.  For  this  fact,  and  for  these  customs, 
there  is  alleged  the  reason  that  God  has  appointed  a  seventh  portion  of  man's 
time  for  certain  purposes,  which,  at  the  leatt,  involve  the  cessation  of  all  secular 
work  and  toil  not  included  in  works  of  mercy  or  works  of  necessity.  One  day  in 
seven  the  band  of  the  curse  is  severed  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  man  is  set  nree. 
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It  seems  to  be  also  borne  out  as  a  physiological  fact,  involved  in  the  constitiition 
of  man  and  of  the  world,  that  man  cannot  permanently  achieve  more  work  by 
labouring  seven  days  than  he  can  achieve  by  labouring  only  six, — a  natural  cor- 
roboration of  a  Divine  institution.  To  state,  in  fact,  precisely  what  we  mean,  in 
the  fewest  words, — ^we  mean  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  original  and  universal  portion 
of  the  human  economy, — that  as  night  is  the  time  for  sleep,  and  day  the  time  for 
exertion,  so  the  seventh  day  has  been  appointed  for  rest  ft-om  labour,  and  the  six 
days  given  for  work.  True,  men  may  work  during  the  night,  and  rest  during  the 
day,  but  although  an  artificial  habit  may  be  induced  which  enables  the  human 
constitution  to  bear  very  great  departures  from  the  order  of  nature,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  a  disregard  of  the  times  and  seasons  appointed  in  the  constitution 
of  the  world  can  be  persevered  in  without  ultimately  developing  certain  pains 
and  penalties  proportioned  to  the  trespass  of  nature's  laws.  Now,  if  the  Sabbath 
be  a  moral  institution  appointed  by  God,  and  an  institution  of  nature  requiring 
the  cessation  of  labour  one  day  in  seven,  we  may  be  perfectly  assured  that  its 
non-observance  will  be  attended  by  moral  evils,  and  by  penalties  of  some  descrip- 
tion, arising  as  the  administrative  results  of  the  laws  by  which  God  governs  the 
world. 

AVhat,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  in  this  important  question  ?  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  Sabbath  be  not  a  day  of  rest,  the  Legislature  is  wrong  in  observ- 
ing it  as  such.  The  Parliament  ought  to  meet,  the  courts  of  justice  to  sit,  as  usual, 
the  Exchange  to  be  opened  for  business,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  to  be 
carried  on,  and  in  all  respects  the  day  ought  to  be  abolished  as  a  day  peculiar 
from  the  other  days.  [How  singular  it  is  that  agriculture,  which  could  advance 
incomparably  the  strongest  claim  to  Sabbath  labour,  should,  of  all  departments, 
be  the  one  in  which  labour  ceases  most  universally !]  For  this  measure  of  total 
abolition  Britain  assuredly  is  not  prepared  ]  and  as  the  government  is  merely  the 
official  representative  and  magistrate  of  the  nation,  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension tnat  the  nation  would  either  allow,  or  even  contemplate,  the  destruction 
of  one  of  its  very  greatest  blessings.    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Sabbath  is 

i properly)  a  day  of  rest,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  duty  of  the 
jegislature.  That  which  the  legislators  are  not  themselves  competent  to  do,  and 
that  which  they  are  themselves  morally  bound  to  refrain  from  doing,  they  cannot 
legislatively  authorize  others  to  do.  That  is,  if  the  legislators  are  themselves 
morally  bound  to  refrain  from  ordinary  work  on  the  Saboath,  they  cannot  by  any 
possibility  legislatively  authorize  others  to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  If  the  Sabbath 
be  acknowledged  by  the  nation  as  a  non-toorking-day — which  it  is — then  the 
Legislature  is  not  competent  to  use  the  legislative  power  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring on  any  man,  or  any  association  of  men,  a  dispensation  which  positively 
legalizes  labour.  The  attitude  of  the  Legislature,  then,  ought  to  be  this,  when 
any  company  or  association  applies  for  powers  involving  the  possibility  of  Sabbath 
labour,-—-**  For  six  days  we  grant  you  the  requisite  powers ;  as  to  tiie  seventh,  it 
is  a  national  day  of  rest, — a  non-working  day :  it  is  not  ours  to  give ;  the  nation 
has  already  declared  its  will,  and  limited  us  to  the  sanction  of  such  things  only 
as  are  absolutely  necessary." — Edinburgh  Witness, 


C[)oke  Initimente. 


GEMS  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  CABINET. 

SfiB  to  it  that  your  work  be  not  undone,  when  your  time  is  come,  lest  yoa  be 
undone  forever. — Philip  Htnry, 

The  trfie  learning  of  a  gospel  minister  consists  not  in  being  able  to  talk  Latia 
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fluently,  and  to  dispnte  in  philosophy,  but  to  be  able  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
weary  souls.  *  He  toat  knows  how  to  do  that  well,  is  a  learned  minister. — Tbid. 

There  is  a  kind  of  language,  the  air  of  which  speaks  it  the  language  of  Canaan ; 
Christians  should  speak  like  Christians. — Ibid. 

Read  the  Bible  with  as  particular  application  to  yourself,  as  if  you  were  the 
only  person  in  the  world,  and  as  if,  therefore,  that  redemption  which  was  set  up 
for  the  world,  was  set  up  for  your  special  and  individual  behoof. — Chcdmers. 

What  a  marvellous  gospel  is  that  which  opens  a  free  portal  to  friendship  with 
God  for  every  sinner  who  will  j  and  into  which,  if  any  sinner  enter  in,  he  will  find 
purification  as  well  as  peace. — Ibid. 

Oh  I  it  is  wise  and  pious  to  look  up  to  God  in  all  Our  works,  and  in  all  way^— 
to  feel  that  a  man  receiveth  nothing  unless  it  be  given  him  from  heaven — to  sink 
and  absorb  self  in  the  glory  and  sufficiency  of  God — to  be  ever  looking  towards 
his  sanctuary  as  the  quarter  out  of  which  all  help  cometh,  and  all  light  is  made 
to  emanate  in  the  soul  of  the  believer. — Ibid. 

Every  gracious  action  is  a  seed  of  joy,  and  every  sinful  action  the  seed  of  an- 
guish  and  sorrow  to  the  soul  that  soweth  it.'— Flavd. 

Men  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  grace,  but 
they  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sentence  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgment — lb. 

Those  who  give  to  God  only  the  shadow  of  duty,  can  never  expect  from  him  a 
real  reward. —  lb. 

Our  glass  runs  in  heaven,  and  we  cannot  see  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
sand  of  God's  patience  is  yet  to  run  down ;  but  this  is  certain,  when  that  glass  is 
run,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  our  souls.— /6. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  this  world's  tastelessness  and  treachery^^ 
that  it  is  with  God  alone  that  any  satisfying  converse  is  to  be  had. — Chalmers. 

N.  T.  Observer. 


WORKING  CHRISTIANS. 

Learn  to  be  working  Christians.  '^  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  souls.''  It  is  very  striking  to  see  the  usefiilness  of  many 
Christians.  Are  there  none  of  you  who  Know  what  it  is  to  be  selfish  in  your 
Christianity?  You  have  seen  a  selfish  child  go  into  a  secret  place  to  enjoy  some 
delicious  morsel  undisturbed  by  his  companions.  So  it  is  widi  some  Christians. 
They  feed  upon  Christ  and  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  alone,  and  all  for  themselves.— > 
Are  there  not  some  of  you  who  can  enjoy  being  a  Christian,  while  your  dearest 
firiend  is  not,  and  ^et  you  will  not  speak  of  Him?  See,  here  you  have  got  work 
to  do.  When  Chnst  round  you,  he  said,  '^  Go,  work  in  my  vineyard."  What  were 
you  hired  for,  if  it  was  not  to  spread  salvation?  What  blessed  for?  Oh,  my 
Christian  fiiends  1  how  little  you  live  as  if  you  were  the  servants  of  Christ  I  How 
much  idle  time  and  idle  talk  you  have  I  This  is  not  like  a  good  servant  How 
many  things  you  have  to  do  for  yourself  I  how  few  for  Christ  and  his  people  I — 
This  is  not  like  a  servant. — M^Uheyne. 


HEART  WORK. 

Heart  work  is  difficult  work.  Heart  work  is  hard  work,  indeed.  To  shuffle 
over  religious  duties  with  a  loose  and  heedless  spirit,  will  cost  no  great  pains, — 
but  to  set  thyself  before  the  Lord,  and  tie  up  thy  loose  and  vain  thoughts  to  a 
constant  and  serious  attendance  upon  Him,  this  will  cost  thee  somethiug.  To 
attain  a  facility  lind  dexterity  of  language  in  prayer,  and  put  thy  meaning  into 
apt  and  decent  expressiony  is  easy;  but  to  get  thy  heart  broken  for  sin,  while  thoa 
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art  confessing  it ;  melted  with  free  grace,  while  thou  art  blessinj?  God  for  it ;  to  be 
really  ashamed  and  humbled  through  the  apprehensions  of  God's  'infinite  holi- 
ness, and  to  keep  thj  heart  in  this  uame,  not  only  in,  but  after  duty,  will  snrelj 
cost  thee  some  groans  and  pains  of  soul. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  CHRISTIAN. 

1.  He  liveih  in  another.  He  is  wise  in  another.  He  is  righteous  in  another. 
He  is  strong  in  another. 

2.  He  is  very  low  in  humility,  but  very  high  in  hope.  He  knows  he  is  unde- 
serving of  the  least  mercy,  yet  expects  the  greatest. 

3.  He  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world.  In  the  world  as  a  pilgrim,  but 
not  as  a  citizen.     His  habitation  is  below,  but  his  conversation  above. 

4.  fie  is  meek,  but  vehement ;  meek  in  his  own  cause,  yet  vehement  in  the 
cause  of  God.  (As  Moses,  who  was  dead  to  afifronts,  deaf  to  reproaches,  and 
blind  to  injuries.)  He  will  comply  with  anything  that  is  civil,  but  with  nothing 
that  is  sinful.  He  will  stoop  to  the  necessities  of  the  meanest,  but  will  not  yield 
to  the  sinful  humours  of  the  greatest. 

5.  He  works  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  does  much  for  God, 
yet  counts  himself  an  unprofitable  servant  He  works  as  if  he  was  to  live  here 
always,  yet  worships  as  if  he  were  to  die  to-morrow. 

6.  When  he  is  weak,  then  he  is  strong.  When  he  is  most  sensible  of  his  own 
Weakness,  and  most  dependent  on  Christ's  strength,  then  he  stands  the  safest. 

7.  When  he  is  most  vile  in  his  own  eyes,  he  is  most  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
When  Job  abhorred  himself,  then  God  raised  him.  When  the  centurion  thought 
himself  the  most  unworthy,  Christ  said,  "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith ;  no,  not 
in  Israel." 

8.  He  is  content  with  his  condition,  yet  longs  and  prays  for  a  better. 


GOD'S  PEOPLE  KNOWN  TO  HIM. 

TA.1CAR  may  disguise  herself,  and  walk  in  an  unaccustomed  path,  so  as  Jndah 
may  not  know  her.    Isaac,  through  the  dimness  of  his  sight,  may  bless  Jacob  and 

Sass  Esau.  Tract  of  time  may  make  Joseph  forget  or  be  forgotten  of  his  brethren, 
olomon  may  doubt  to  whom  of  right  the  child  belongeth ;  and  Christ  may  come 
to  his  own  and  not  be  received.  But  the  Lord  knoweui  who  are  his,  and  hia  eye 
is  always  over  them.  Time,  place,  speech,  or  apparel,  cannot  obscore  or  darken 
his  eye  or  ear.  He  can  discern  Daniel  in  the  den-^ob,  though  never  so  mach 
changed,  on  the  dunghill ;  let  Jonah  be  lodged  in  the  whale's  belly,  Peter  be  pot  into 
a  close  prison,  Lazarus  be  wrapped  in  rags,  or  Abel  rolled  in  blood ;  vet  can  he  call 
them  by  name,  and  send  his  angels  to  comfort  them.  Ignorance  and  forgetfolness 
may  cause  love  and  knowledge  to  be  estranged  in  the  creature,  but  the  Lord  is 
not  incident  to  either ;  for  his  eye,  as  his  essence,  is  everywhere )  he  knowelh  all 
things. — John  Barlow j  1616. 


USE  SIN. 


Use  sin  as  it  will  use  you ;  spare  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spare  you :  it  is  yoor 
murderer  and  the  murderer  of  tne  world;  use  it,  therefore,  as  a  murderer  should 
be  used.  Kill  it  before  it  kills  you ;  and  though  it  kills  your  bodies,  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  kill  vour  souls :  and  though  it  bripg  you  to  the  grave,  as  it  did  your  Head, 
it  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  you  there.  If  the  thought  of  death  and  the  grave  and 
rottenness  be  not  pleasant  to  you,  hearken  to  every  temptation  to  sin  as  you  would 
hearken  to  a  temptation  to  self-murder,  and  as  you  would  if  the  devil  brought 
you  a  knife,  and  tempted  you  to  cut  your  thrcSt  with  it ;  so  do  when  he  ofiereth 
you  the  bait  of  sin.    Ton  love  not  death ;  love  not  the  cause  of  death. — Baxter. 
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THE  LITTLE  BOY  THAT  DIED. 

I  AM  all  alone  in  my  chamber  now. 

And  the  midnight  hour  is  near ; 
And  the  iagot's  crack,  and  the  clock's  dull  tick. 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear ; 
And  over  my  son],  in  its  solitude, 

Sweet  feelings  of  sadness  glide. 
For  my  heart  and  my  eyes  are  fi:dl  when  I  think 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  went  one  night  to  my  father's  house, 

Went  home  to  the  dear  one's  all, 
And  softly  I  opened  the  garden-gate. 

And  softly  tne  door  of  the  hall. 
My  mother  came  out  to  meet  her  son, — 

She  kissed  me,  and  then  she  sighed, 
And  her  head  fell  on  my  neck,  and  she  wept 

For  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  shall  miss  him  when  the  flowers  come, 

In  the  garden  where  he  played ; 
I  shall  miss  him  more  by  tne  fireside, 

When  the  flowers  have  all  decayed, 
I  shall  see  his  toys  and  his  empty  chair, 

And  the  horse  he  used  to  ride  ^ 
And  they  will  speak  with  a  silent  speech 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

We  shall  go  home  to  our  Father's  house — 

To  our  Father's  house  in  the  skies. 
Where  the  hope  of  our  souls  shall  have  no  blight, 

Our  love  no  broken  ties. 
We  shall  roam  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  peace. 

And  bathe  in  its  blissful  tide ; 
And  one  of  the  joys  of  our  heaven  shall  be 

The  little  boy  that  died. 

Dr,  Chalmers. 

FOR  MINISTERS. 

Plain  Prbachino. — Bernard  preaching  one  day  very  scholastically,  the  learned 
thanked  him,  but  not  the  godly ;  but  when,  another  day,  he  preached  plainly,  the 
good  people  came  blessing  God  for  him,  and  gave  him  many  thanks,  which  some 
scholars  wondering  at,  "Ah,"  said  he,  "yesteraay  I  preached  Bernard,  but  toniay 
I  preached  Christ  It  is  not  learning,  but  teaching — ^not  the  wisdom  of  wordsy 
but  the  evidence  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  welcome  to  the  saints." 

Thb  Minister's  True  Business.— It  is  not  the  business  of  a  minister  of  Christ 
to  seek  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  and  literature,  but  to  preach  ^  Christ 
crucified."  He  is  at  liberty  to  draw  from  science  and  literature  whatever  helps-* 
real,  not  imaginaiy— he  can,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  work.  But  he  must 
ever  make  them  handmaids  to  the  pure  and  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
Bot  panders  to  his  own  pride  and  vanity ;  else  he  will  fall  into  the  snare  of  the 
devil  .  . 


COMPOSITION  OF  SERMONS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Standford,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  addressed  to  his  stadeats,  on  the 
composition  of  sermons,  says  >-"  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that 
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many  years  ago  I  met  a  plain,  yet  good  old  minister,  who,  in  conversation  vitli 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  very  pleasantly  said : — *■  I  know 
of  no  better  rule  than  the  proportions  observable  in  the  structure  of  the  hnman 
body.  Let  your  introduction  be  short,  like  the  head  of  a  man,  round,  and  full  of 
expression.  Make  up  the  body  of  your  sermon  of  the  solids  of  divine  truth ;  but 
be  sure  that  Christ  be  the  heart,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  like  the  lungs,  to  produce 
respiration  ;  the  legs  to  run  afler  every  class  of  your  hearers,  and  a  pair  of  arms 
tenderly  to  embrace  them.'  This  may  appear  to  you  a  little  fanciful ;  but  I  must 
confess,  however  singular  the  description,  yet  to  my  mind  it  seemed  worthy  of 
being  remembered." 

THE  GREAT  WORTH  OF  PREACHING. 

So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should  greatly  wrong,  if  we  did  not 
esteem  preaching  as  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God.  Sermons  a^  as  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  wings  to  the  soul,  as  spurs  to  the  good  affections  of  man, 
unto  the  sound  and  healthy  as  food,  as  physic  unto  diseasea  minds. — Hooker, 


WHAT  KIND  OF  MEN  MINISTERS  SHOULD  BE. 

They  are  not  fit  supplicants  to  seek  His  mercy  in  behalf  of  others,  whose  own 
unrepented  sins  provoked  his  just  indignation.  Let  thy  priests,  therefore,  0 
Lord,  be  evermore  clothed  with  righteousness,  that  thy  saints  may  thereby  with 
more  devotion  rejoice  and  sing. — Ibid, 


IS  THE  PULPIT  LOSING  POWER. 

There  is  a  cause  for  it  ''  It  is  my  serious  belief,"  says  J.  Angell  James,  ^'  that 
if  the  evangelical  pulpit  is  losing  its  power,  it  is  just  because  it  is  losing  sight  of 
its  object  and  its  aim.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  the  present  day,  are  lifting  both  preachers  and  hearers  above  the 
plain  and  simple  Gospel  of  Christ.  Sermons  are  with  many  persons  no  longer 
heard  as  the  word  of  man,  not  as  means  of  grace  and  aids  to  salvation,  but  as 
intellectual  exercises  on  religious  topics,  for  the  gratification  of  taste,  intellect, 
and  imagination,  on  Sunday.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  preachers  of 
them  are,  by  their  artificial  and  excessive  elaboration,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  topics,  teaching  their  hearers  so  to  regard  them,  and  are  training  them  thus 
to  become  a  kind  of  hearers  of  sermons." 


PASTORAL  HINTS  TO  CANDIDATES. 

PuRiTT. — I  would  have  you  attend  to  the  full  significance  and  extent  of  the 
term  holy.  It  is  not  abstinence  from  outward  deeds  of  profligacy  alone — it  is  not 
a  mere  recoil  firom  impurity  in  action,  li  is  a  recoil  firom  impurity  in  thought,  it 
is  that  quick  and  sensitive  delicacy  to  which  even  the  very  conception  of  evil  is 
offensive ;  it  is  a  virtue  which  has  its  residence  within  \  which  takes  guardianship 
of  the  heart,  as  of  a  citadel,  or  in  violated  sanctuarv,  in  which  no  wrong  or  worthless 
imajB^nation  is  permitted  to  dwell.  It  is  not  purity  of  action  that  is  all  we  con- 
tena  for,  it  is  exalted  purity  of  heart>— the  ethereal  purity  of  the  third  heaven ;  and 
if  it  is  once  settled  in  the  heart,  it  brings  the  peace,  the  triumph,  and  the  im- 
troubled  serenity  of  heaven  along  with  it.  In  the  maintenance  of  this,  there  is  a 
constant  elevation  j  there  is  the  complacency,  I  had  almost  said  the  pride,  of  a 
great  moral  victory  over  the  infirmities  qf  an  earthly  and  accursed  nature ;  there 
IS  a  health  and  harmony  in  the  soul,  a  beauty  which,  though  it  effervesces  in  the 
countencmce,  and  the  outward  path,  is  itself  so  thoroughly  internal,  as  to  make 
purity  of  heart  the  most  distinctive  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace  in  time — the 
most  distinctive  guidance  of  a  character  that  is  ripening  and  expanding  for  the 
glories  of  eternity. — Dr,  CkaJlmen. 
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WERE  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST  PENAL? 

No.  II. 

In  a  fonner  paper  on  this  question,  we  considered  the  claims  of 
two  theories  of  Christ's  sufferings.  That  which  regards  them  as 
incidental  to  his  office,  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinful  and  perverse  generation ;  and  that  which  regards 
them  as  an  expedient  for  protecting  the  divine  government  from 
disparagement  in  the  eyes  of  the  moral  universe,  and  preventing 
further  attempts  at  insurrection.  We  come  now  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third,  or  orthodox  view :  that  in  which  our  Redeemer's 
sufferings  are  regarded  as  penal.  According  to  this  view,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  imposed  as  the  penalty  of  transgression ; 
they  were  rendered  in  satisfaction  of  justice.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  Christ's  sufferings  took  incidentally  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, so  as  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  it  upon  the  transgressors, 
but  that  his  death  was  a  legal,  forensic  transaction,  in  which  he 
was  onr  substitute. 

The  first  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  presented  already,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  governmental  theory.  It  was  urged  against  that  theory,  that 
it  left  out  of  sight  altogether  the  inherent  opposition  of  God  to  sin, 
and  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  divine  justice  did  not  re- 
quire a  satisfaction  for  transgression.  This  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  such  a  theory ;  and  we  would  now 
present  it,  as  a  first  consideration  in  favour  of  the  all-important 
doctrine,  that  our  Redeemer's  sufferings  were  penal.  Having  seen 
that  the  attribute  of  vindicatory  justice  is  inseparable  from  the 
rerj  idea  of  a  supreme  moral  governor,  and,  indeed,  from  the 
idea  of  supreme  moral  excellence,  we  come  to  consider  what  bear- 
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ing  this' foundation  truth  must  have  on  the  character  of  Christ's 
sufferings. 

In  entering  upon  this  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
we  do  not  hold  to  an  absolute  connection,  between  the  justice  of 
God,  and  the  sufferings  of  God's  eternal  Son.     It  is  not  contended, 
that  because  God  is  just,  the  Son  of  God  must  suffer.   When  we  speak 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  as  inseparable  from  vindicatory  justice, 
we  are  to  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the  Son,  not  simply 
as  a  person  of  the  Trinity,  but  as  one  of  the  two  contractii]g 
parties  in  the  covenant  of  redemption.     Our  statement,  therefore, 
is  not  that  because  God  is  just,   the  eternal  ^oj^oq  must  die  for 
man,  but  it  is,  that  because  God  is  just,  the  Messiah,  the  God-man, 
must  suffer,  in  the  stead  of  those  whom  he  undertook  to  redeem ; 
must  bear  the  penalty  due  to  their  transgressions.     This  should  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  is  here  argued,  as,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  argued  on  this  point,  from  the  justice  of  God,  viewed  apart 
from  the  covenant  of  redemption.     There  is   an  absolute  truth, 
which  stands  as  the  correlative  of  the  absolute  justice  of  God,  but 
it  is  not  that  the  Son  of  God  must  bear  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  it  is  that 
sin  must  be  punished.     From  this  absolute  truth,  and  from  the  fact 
that  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  has  been  secured,  we  might 
conclude  that  justice  had  been  satisfied ;  but  we  could  never  infer 
from  such  premises,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  made  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin.     But  whilst  nothing  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God  can  be  argued  from  the  divine  justice  jt>cr  8e,  the  argument  be- 
comes complete,  when,  with  God's  eternal  justice,  we  couple  the  cove- 
nant of  redemption.    It  must  be  manifest,  that  if  such  a  transaction, 
as  that  which  we  designate  as  the  covenant  of  redemption,  took  place 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  then  there  devolved  upon  the  Son 
all  the  legal  consequences  flowing  from  the  relations  of  those  for 
whom  he  interposed.     Once  the  Son,  obedient  to  the  Father's  call, 
came  forth  and  took  the  place  of  sinful  men,  he  became  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  that  wrath,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  poured 
out  on  those  for  whom  he  undertook.     The  very  same  ^immutable 
and  eternal  justice,  which,  previous  to  this  covenant,  bound  the 
Father  to  punish  sin,  now  bound  him  to  wake  the  sword  of  justice 
against  his  well-beloved  Son.      In  that  covenant  our  sins  were 
legally  laid  upon  the  future  Redeemer,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and 
righteousness,  became  the  pledges  of  his  sufferings.    Sufferings  thus 
imposed  are  penal ;  they  are  demanded  and  inflicted  by  justice,  in 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  a  broken  law. 

Again,  we  argue,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal,  from 
their  being  borne  by  him,  as  the  subject  of  law.  A  law  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  precept,  and  a  penalty.  To  be  made  under  law,  is  to 
be  placed  under  obligation  to  render  the  obedience  required  in  the 
precept,  or,  as  the  only  alternative,  in  default  of  obedience,  to  suffer 
the  prescribed  penalty.  Now,  there  is  obviously  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  relations  of  him  who  is  amenable  to  a  broken  law,  and  the 
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relations  of  him  who  is  amenahle  to  a  law  which  has  never  been 
violated.  The  former  is  boond  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
precept,  and  the  demands  of  the  penalty,  whilst  upon  the  latter, 
there  rest  the  claims  of  the  precept  alone.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
to  know  whether  Christ  was  made  under  a  broken,  or  under  an 
unbroken  law.  If  he  was  subjected  to  the  former,  then  was  he 
exposed  to  the  infliction  of  an  incurred  penalty  ;  if  to  the  latter, 
nothing  beyond  a  perfect  obedience  could  be  required.  That  it 
was  under  a  broken  law  our  Redeemer  appeared,  is  a  point  by  no 
means  hard  to  be  estaUished.  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  many  pas- 
sages  of  Scripture,  and  manifestly  implied  in  many  others.  We  give 
the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Scripture  under  this 
head.  *'  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  ^^  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.*' 
*^  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  (did)  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  spirit."  These  passages  teach  conclusively,  1st.  That  the 
Son  of  God  took  human  nature  upon  him.  2d.  That  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  law  under  which  man  was  created.  8d.  That  he  was 
held  amenable  to  it,  as  a  broken  law.  4th.  That  our  deliverance 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  our  restoration  to  the  family  of 
God,  were  the  great  objects  aimed  at  in  the  obedience  and  death 
of  Christ.  To  hold  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  under  one  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  those  that  were  under  the  curse  of 
another,  is  an  alternative  to  which  few  would  think  of  having  re- 
course. As  Christ  did  not  wear  the  nature  of  angels,  neither  was 
he  made  under  angelic  law.  He  was  made  under  the  law  proper 
to  the  nature  he  assumed ;  and,  as  that  was  a  broken  law,  so  his 
subjection  to  it,  on  our  behalf,  involved  the  bearing  of  its  penalty. 
We  say  on  our  behalf;*  for,  from  the  mere  fact  of  Christ's  subjec- 
tion to  a  broken  law,  the  bearing  of  a  penalty  could  not  be  legiti- 
mately inferred.  Such  an  inference  would  be  inseparable  from 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement.  When  we  argue  the 
penal  character  of  Christ's  sufferings,  from  his  subjection  to  a 
broken  law,  we  are  to  be  understood  as  taking  into  account  the 
relation  he  sustained  to  those  by  whom  the  law  was  violated.  It 
was  not  simply  because  he  was  made  under  the  law  which  we  had 
broken,  but  because  he  represented  us,  that  he  was  exposed  to  the 
penalty  which  we  had  incurred.  When  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
under  law,  it  was  not  as  a  common  subject.  He  stood  not  for  him* 
self,  but  for  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  him.  For  them, 
and  not  for  himself,  he  obeyed ;  for  them,  and  not  for  himself,  he 
suffered.  As  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  in  order  to  complete  the  argument  from  the  justioe 
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of  God,  80  it  is  equally  neoessary  to  take  that  same  covenant 
into  account,  when,  from  Christ's  subjection  to  a  broken  law,  we 
would  argue  the  penal  character  of  his  sufferings.  But  when  these 
two,  the  covenant  and  the  subjection,  are  united,  the  argument 
is  complete,  and  altogether  unassailable.  The  Redeemer  is  thu8 
made  to  pass  before  us,  as  he  appeared  to  the  vision  of  Isaiah, 
when  he  beheld  him  wounded,  and  bruised,  and  smitten,  for  oar 
transgressions,  bearing  our  iniquities,  and  offering  up  his  soul,  an 
offering  for  sin. 

And  when  we  come  down  to  the  actual  history  of  our  Redeemer 
on  earth,  we  find  all  these  a  priori  reasonings  sustained  by  facts. 
He  appears  not  simply  as  a  prophet,  or  a  king.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt the  salvation  of  his  people  simply  by  instructing  and  sub* 
duing  them.  He  is  both  a  prophet  and  a  king,  but  he  is  more, — 
he  is  a  priest.  The  functions  indicated  by  these  titles,  are  all 
correlative  to  one  another,  and  to  the  fallen  estate  of  man  ;  and 
there  is  one  of  them  that  has  direct  reference  to  the  immutable 
character  of  the  law,  which  man  had  transgressed,  and  which  is 
indeed  the  foundation  of  all  the  others.  Without  the  sacerdotal, 
there  could  be  no  kingly,  and  no  prophetic  oflSce.  Independent  of 
a  sacrifice,  there  could  be  no  revelation  of  mercy,  and  no  exalta* 
tion  to  a  mediatorial  throne.  The  way  to  the  chair  of  prophecy, 
and  the  throne  of  dominion,  must  be  by  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 
A  treaty  between  an  offended  God  and  an  offending  race,  implies 
a  satisfaction  to  justice,  and  a  vindication  of  holiness;  and  be  who 
stands  up  before  a  violated  law  on  man's  behalf,  must  furnish  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  It  is  with  law  he  has  to  deal,  and  the  whole 
work  must  bear  the  stamp  and  sanction  of  law.  Now  these  things,  we 
say,  are  all  verified  in  the  actual  history  of  Christ.  His  work  is  a 
legal  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  as  one  made  under  law  he 
enters  upon  it.  And  as  he  came  forth  under  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  so  he  continued  under  law,  until  our  redemption 
was  achieved.  The  law  laid  its  hand  upon  him  at  his  very  entrance 
upon  our  world,  and  that  hold  it  never  relaxed,  until  all  its  claims 
were  fully  satisfied.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  its  bonds  give 
way  to  let  the  Sponsor  free.  It  was  when  the  debt  was  cancelled 
by  atoning  blood,  and  the  penalty  exhausted,  and  the  last  claim  of 
justice  met,  by  the  final  act  of  our  Saviour's  humiliation,  that  the 
prison  doors  were  unbarred,  and  a  full  and  formal  announcement 
made  to  the  world,  of  a  purchased  salvation.  It  was  under  law 
our  Redeemer  lived ;  it  was  under  law  he  suffered ;  it  was  under 
law  he  died.  Who  can  come  in  here,  and  draw  a  boundary  line, 
mai*king,  on  the  one  hand,  those  acts  which  were  demanded  by  law, 
and,  on  the  other,  those  which  it  did  not  require  ?  Where  is  such 
a  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Is  it  between  those  acts  which  preceded  his  be- 
trayal, and  those  which  followed  it  ?  Upon  what  principle  could 
such  a  distinction  be  made  ?  If  it  is  intended  by  such  a  line,  to 
discriminate  between  his  active  and  his  passive  obedience,  this  is 
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not  the  place  to  draw  it.  These  two  things  are  so  interblended  in 
the  history  of  our  Redeemer,  that  no  chronological  division  can 
be  made.  It  cannot  be  said  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  his  his- 
tory he  obeyed,  and  that  from  that  point  he  suffered.  Obedience 
and  suffering  are  mingled  throughout.  He  was  as  much  about  his 
Father's  business  when  he  suffered,  as  when  he  taught.  As  much 
about  that  business  when  carried  to  the  hill-top  at  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  as  when  he,  taught  in  its  synagogues — as  much  about  it 
when  suffering  the  scoffs  and  cruelties  of  Herod's  soldiery,  as  when 
teaching  in  the  temple.  He  was  carrying  out  the  Father's  will, 
and  finishing  the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  earthly  history ;  and  from  that  appointed  work  he  was 
never  released,  until,  from  the  confines  of  the  tomb,  he  came  forth 
the  conqueror  of  death.  It  was  as  truly  the  Father's  will  that  he 
should  drink  the  cup  prepared  for  him  in  Gethsemane,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  as  that  he  should  proclaim 
those  tidings  of  love  and  mercy,  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
bear  to  our  fallen  world.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  and 
to  put  his  soul  to  grief.  The  bruising  was  just  as  acceptable,  as 
the  active  obedience.  Indeed  it  was  all  obedience,  for  the  whole 
work  is  represented  as  an  obedience  unto  death.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  line  of  distinction  drawn,  assigning  one  part  of  our 
Redeemer's  history  to  law,  and  the  other  to  something  of  which 
no  reasonable  account  can  be  given.  His  life  was  a  life  devoted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  law ;  and  whether  that  law  presented  its  pre- 
cept, or  its  penalty,  it  found  in  him  the  most  ample  satisfaction. 
His  sufferings,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  active  obedience,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  requirement  of  the  law,  under  which  he  was  made. 
And  between  sufferings  rendered  at  the  demand  of  law,  and  penal 
suffering,  it  is  nothing  short  of  absurdity  to  attempt  a  distinction. 
That  Christ's  sufferings  were  penal,  we  argue,  in  the  next  place, 
from  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated.  They  are  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  eaerificial.  In  conformity 
with  this  representation  he  is  called  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  that 
too,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  sin.  And  it  is  in  accor- 
dance  with  this  representation,  that  he  is  set  forth  as  the  antitype 
of  the  Paschal  lamb.  ^^  Since  Christ  our  Passover  is  slain,  let  us  keep 
the  feast."  These  allusions  would  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the 
inference,  that  Christ  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  for  such  a 
view  of  his  sufferings,  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  The  Scriptures 
do  not  leave  us  to  argue  that  the  closing  scene  on  Calvary,  com- 
bined all  the  essentials  of  a  sacrifice.  They  put  the  matter  beyond 
the  contingencies  of  inference ;  declaring,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
that  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  ^^  Now, 
once  in  the  end  of  time  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself." — "  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacri- 
fice for  sins,  forever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God." — "By 
the  which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  alL" 
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Now  to  understand  the  force  of  the  argument  from  these  repre- 
sentations of  Christ's  sufferings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  what  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice.     In  all  cases  of 
sacrifice,  the  prominent  idea  was  the  expiation  of  guilt.     Of  the 
two  elements  of  law,  precept  and  penalty,  it  had  always  reference 
to  the  latter.     How  express  the  whole  ceremony  upon  this  one 
point!     There  was  the  confession  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  offerer; 
there  was  the  transference  of  sin  to  the  victim  offered ;  and  there 
was  the  removal  of  sin  by  the  shedding  of  the  victim's  blood.    The 
victim  took  the  law  place — assumed  the  legal  relations,  of  the  offerer, 
so  far  as  it  could.     It  could  not  take  his  place  with  regard  to  pre- 
cept, but  it  could  with  regard  to  penalty.     It  could  not  obey,  bat 
it  could  suffer.     The  sins  of  the  offerer  were  laid  upon  the  victim, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  transfer,  it  became  obnoxious  to  the 
penalty  which  he  had  incurred.     The  whole  transaction  had  re- 
ference to  penalty,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  victim  were  penal. 
What  then  are  we  to  say,  when  we  find  that  our  Redeemer's  suffer- 
ings are  set  forth,  under  the  designation  of  a  sacrifice — and  that 
too,  not  casually,  or  in  figure,  but  actually  argued,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  an  epistle  ?    Such  representations  obviously  leave 
us  no  alternative,  but  either  to  give  up  the  very  idea  of  a  sacrifice 
altogether,  or  admit    that  Christ's  sufferings  were  penal.     And 
what  is  the  essential  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  if  it  be  not  the  expiation  of 
guilt  by  penal  suffering  ?    Where  is  the  ceremonial  law — where  is 
the  Mosaic  economy — yea,  where  is  that  new  economy  which  the 
Mosaic  typified,  if  this  idea  is  to  be  given  up  7    Such  a  surrender 
as  this,  would,  in  our  estimation,  involve  a  departure  from  the  faith 
of  the  saints  of  God,  both  under  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
If  we  take  away  from  the  sacrifices  that  were  under  the  law,  the 
idea  of  expiation,  and  with  it,  the  cognate  idea  of  penal  suffering, 
the  whole  dispensation  becomes  to  us,  a  mass  of  inextricable  confu- 
sion.    The  centre  of  the  legislation  was  certainly  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  the  centre  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  the  ritual,  and  the 
centre  of  the  ritual  was  the  sacrifice,  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  was  the  blood.    The  temple,  the  priesthood,  the  ritual,  and 
the  calendar,  all  pointed  to  the  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  found  its 
expression  in  the  shedding  of  blopd.     But  from  the  shedding,  and 
presentation,  and  sprinkling  of  blood,  the  idea  of  expiation  is  in- 
separable.   It  was  shed  and  sprinkled,  for  the  expiation  of  guilt — 
for  the  removal  of  penalty,  for  the  propitiation  of  the  divine  favour. 
To  this  the  whole  Jewish  economy  pointed ;  and  the  elimination  of 
this  idea,  would  leave  that  Symbolic  Gospel,  vouchsafed  to  the  Old 
Testament  saints,  meaningless,  and  absurd.    And  let  no  man  think, 
that  a  similar  course,  in  reference  to  the  central  object  of  the  new 
dispensation,  would  be  less  destructive  of  the  economy  of  grace. 
It  is  just  as  true  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  of  the  old,  that  ^^  with- 
out th^ shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission'^ — just  as  true  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other,  that  sacrificial  blood  has  reference  to 
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penalty — jnst  as  true  of  the  sufferings  of  our  great  Sacrifice,  as  of 
those  that  were  under  the  law,  that  they  were  penal. 

And  what  we  are  taught  by  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  is 
again  forced  upon  us  by  the  effects  ascribed  to  our  Redeemer's  suf- 
ferings. It  certainly  ahould  aid  us  very  much  in  the  determination 
of  our  question,  to  know  whether  the  sufferings  of  Christ  did 
actually  remove  the  penalty  of  the  law  from  those  for  whom  he 
died ;  for  we  hold,  that  no  truth  can  be  more  obvious  than  this,-^- 
that  sufferings  by  which  penalty  is  removed,  must  be  penal.  From 
suffering  jyer  scy  nothing  can  be  argued.  But,  not  so,  where  it  is 
followed  by  the  actual  removal  of  guilt.  Suffering  attended  by 
such  a  legal  consequence,  must  have  reference  to  law ;  and  the  only 
element  of  law,  to  which  it  can  have  reference,  is  penalty.  It  is 
with  suffering,  and  its  relation  to  penalty ^  as  it  is  with  the  acts  of  a 
moral  agent,  and  their  relation  to  precept  All  the  acts  of  a  moral 
agent,  are  not  acts  of  obedience  to  moral  law,  though,  as  regards 
the  matter  of  them,  they  may  differ  in  nowise  from  acts  of  that 
class.  It  is  essential  to  their  coming  under  the  category  of 
obedience,  that  they  should  be  rendered  with  direct  reference  to, 
and  with  a  full  recognition  of,  the  preceptive  claims  of  moral  law. 
It  is  the  reference  of  the  act  to  the  precept,  that  fixes  its  character. 
And  this,  we  say,  is  just  as  true  of  suffering  and  penalty,  as  it  is 
of  act  and  precept.  That  which  satisfies  the  claims  of  the  precept, 
must  be  obedience;  and  that  which  satisfies  the  claims  of  the 
penalty,  must  be  punishment.  These  are  first  truths,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  evading  their  force,  without  renouncing  the  very 
idea  of  law  altogether. 

If  then  the  sufferings  of  Christ  removed  the  penalty  of  the  law 
from  those  for  whom  he  died,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  his 
sufferings  were  penal.  But  that  they  did  so,  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  explicit  statement.  ^'  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  What  is  the  curse  of  the 
law,  if  it  be  not  its  penalty  ?  '^  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him."  To  be  made  sin,  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  sinner. 
Christ,  in  his  sufferings,  therefore,  was  treated  as  a  sinner,  i.  e.,  was 
regarded  as  bearing  the  penalty  of  a  broken  law.  ''  Now  once  in 
the  end  of  time  hath  he  appeared,  to  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself.*'  To  take  away  sin,  is  to  take  away  either  the  macula 
or  the  reatus,  or  both.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  latter.  By 
the  sacrifice  of  himself,  our  Redeemer  bore  away  the  penalty  due 
to  the  sins  of  his  people.  "  When  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  This  purg- 
ing of  sin  cannot  be  the  sanctification  of  his  people,  for  that  is  not 
effected  by  a  momentary  act^  but  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  the  removal  of  moral  pollution,  of  which  the  Apostle  here 
speaks,  but  the  removal  of  guilt.  But  time  and  space  are  wanting 
for  further  recital  of  texts.     Those  just  enumerated  (and  they  are 
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but  a  few  of  the  many),  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  anSerings 
of  Christ  did  actually  take  away  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  that  pur- 
pose he  accomplished  by  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  sin.  But 
to  eflfect  this,  by  sufferings  which  were  not  penal,  would,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  be  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The 
very  fact,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  actually  remove  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  his  sufferings  were  penal. 

In  fine,  we  argue,  from  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal.  To  understand  the  force  of  this 
argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  justifica- 
tion. We  know  of  no  better  statement  of  this  doctrine,  than  that 
given  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  ^'  Justification  is  an  act  of  God*s 
free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as 
righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed 
to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone.''  Here  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  is  set  forth  as  a  legal,  forensic  transaction,  in  which  he  is  not 
only  pardoned,  but  justified;  not  only  freed  from  exposure  to 
wrath,  but  accepted  as  righteous.  Now  to  accept  of  us  as  righteous 
is  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  a  righteousness  which  satisfies  all 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law.  Upon  no  other  ground  could  we  meet 
with  such  an  acceptance.  To  accept,  or  regard  a  man  as  righteous, 
irrespective  of  righteousness,  is  simply  absurd.  The  righteousness 
of  Christ,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  which  we  are  pardoned  and 
accepted,  must  be  a  righteousness  acquired  by  the  satisfying  of  the 
requirements  of  that  law,  by  which  we  are  condemned ;  for,  until 
those  requirements  are  met,  the  law  cannot  relax  its  grasp.  But, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  requirements  of  a  law  are  not  re- 
stricted to  its  precept.  The  penalty  has  its  claims,  and  they  are 
just  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  precept.  The  righteousness  of  our 
Redeemer,  must,  therefore,  have  met,  and  satisfied,  the  demands  of 
this  latter  element  of  law.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  the  acquiring  of 
that  righteousness,  which,  when  imputed  to  us  and  received  by 
faith,  renders  us  righteous  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Christ  must  have  borne  the  penalty  of  that  law  which  we  had 
transgressed.  But  to  bear  away,  or  exhaust,  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  by  sufferings  which  were  not  penal,  were  simply  impossible. 
Sufferings  by  which  such  an  end  is  achieved  must  be  rendered  to 
law — must  be  legally  inflicted — must  have  a  legal,  which  is  all  one 
with  having  a  penal  character,  since  it  is  by  the  penalty  alone  they 
are  demanded.  From  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  on  the 
ground  of  a  Bedeemer's  righteousness,  the  doctrine  for  which  we 
have  been  contending  is  inseparable.  With  that  doctrine  it  stands, 
or  falls ;  and  he  who  denies  that  Christ's  sufferings  were  penal, 
must,  if  at  all  consistent,  reject  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  all 
ages  of  her  history. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
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arguments,  and  they  are  but  some,  by  which  a  doctrine,  which 
mu8t  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  readers,  may  be  sus- 
tained. We  have  argued  the  affirmative  of  our  question,  from  the 
justice  of  God,  and  his  inherent  opposition  to  sin — from  Christ's 
subjection  to  the  law — from  the  legal  character  of  his  whole  media- 
torial work — from  the  names  by  which  his  sufferings  and  death,  are 
designated — from  the  actual  effects  ascribed  to  his  sufferings,  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  justification.  This  round  of  argumentation  we 
have  presented,  not  through  any  apprehension  of  the  insafficieticy, 
or  inconclusiveness  of  any  one  of  the  arguments  employed,  but  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  showing,  how  intimately  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  associated  with  the  fundamental  truths  of  Revelation, 
and  how  inseparable  it  is,  from  the  very  texture  of  the  divine 
record.  If  there  be  any  force  in  these  arguments — if  they  have 
any  foundation  in  the  word  of  God,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference with  us,  which  view  of  Christ's  sufferings  we  entertain. 
On  the  contrary,  our  decision  of  this  important  question,  must 
affect,  very  seriously,  the  ground  of  our  confidence  before  God,  and 
must  exercise  no  ordinary  influence  over  the  hopes  we  cherish  of  a 
final  admission  to  the  inheritance  above.  Blot  out  from  the  Scrip- 
tures all  that  they  reveal,  respecting  the  penal  character  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  the  man  who  believes  in  the  immutable  justice  of 
God,  and  his  inherent  opposition  to  sin,  will  find  in  the  expurgated 
record,  no  traces  of  a  way  of  salvation.  Such  an  one  knows  full 
well,  that  if  Christ's  sufferings  were  not  penal,  then  the  penalty  of 
the  law  is  still  unexhausted,  and  that  the  sinner  must,  therefore, 
stand  for  himself,  and  meet  in  his  own  person,  the  wrath,  and  the 
anutterable  indignation,  of  the  judgment  day.  But  from  the  word 
of  God  this  doctrine  cannot  be  expunged,  and,  therefore,  may  the 
trembling  sinner  approach  a  reconciled  God,  and  on  the  ground  of 
his  Redeemer's  sufferings,  receive  the  most  abundant  pardon. 

R.  W. 


INFANT  SALVATION. 

This  article  is  intended  to  form  an  additional  chapter  to  the  work  on  Baptism,  by 
the  Rev.  Jambs  Wood,  D.D.,  on  the  issuing  of  a  second  edition.  It  is  now  published 
by  permission  from  tbe  author. — £d. 

Thb  common  belief  of  Protestant  Churches  at  the  present  day, 
is,  that  all  dying  in  infancy  are  saved.  This  doctrine,  so  consoling 
to  bereaved  parents,  is  not  founded  on  vague  conjecture ;  nor  in  a 
mere  desire  for  the  future  happiness  of  our  deceased  friends ;  but 
upon  the  word  of  God.  We  will  state  briefly  the  Scriptural  evi- 
dence relating  to  this  subject. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  David  was  a  believer  in  this  doctrine ;  and 
that  he  derived  comfort  from  it  in  view  of  the  death  of  his  infant 
child.     When  his  servants  told  him  (2  Sam.  xu.  19-28)  that  his 
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child  was  dead,  ^'  he  arose  from  the  earth  and  washed  and  anointed 
himself,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  worshipped ;  then  he  came  to  his  own  house,  and  when 
he  required,  they  set  bread  before  him  and  he  did  eat.  Then  said 
his  servants  unto  him.  What  thing  is  this  that  thou  haist  done  ? 
Thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child  while  it  was  alive ;  but  when 
the  child  was  dead  thou  didst  rise  and  eat  bread.  And  he  said, 
While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  said,  Who 
can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may 
live  ?  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring 
him  back  again  ?  1  shall  go  to  him^  but  he  shall  not  return  to  mey 
It  is  manifest  from  this  narrative,  that  David  regarded  his  departed 
child  as  being  in  a  state  of  happiness,  and  that  he  himself,  after 
his  own  death,  would  commune  again  with  the  infant  spirit  of  his 
loved  one  in  heaven.  He  expresses  no  stronger  confidence  that  his 
own  soul  would  enter  the  world  of  glory,  than  that  the  soul  of  his 
child  was  then  in  bliss.  Was  this  all  an  illusion  ?  or  was  it  not 
the  sentiment  of  an  enlightened  and  pious  mind,  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  inspiration  ? 

2.  When  little  children  were  brought  to  Christ  to  receive  his 
benediction  (Mat.  xix.  14;  Mark,  x.  14;  Luke,  xviii.  15,  16), 
he  said,  ^^  Suffer  little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  onto 
me;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  If  by  the  phrase 
^'kingdom  of  heaven"  he  meant,  as  some  understand  it,  the  king- 
dom of  glory,  his  language  amounts  to  a  positive  assertion  that 
there  are  infants  in  heaven  ;  if  be  meant  by  it  the  Church  below,  as 
we  believe,  their  salvation  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  supposing 
them  to  die  at  that  early  age.  We  do  not  say  that  this  argument 
is  conclusive,  but  only  that  it  affords  ground  for  comfortable  hope. 
If  Christ  welcomed  little  children  to  his  arms  and  his  Church  on 
earth,  pronouncing  on  them  his  divine  benediction,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  this  same  Jesus,  who  ever  lives  in  heaven 
as  head  of  the  Church,  is  hourly  greeting  in  similar  language,  those 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  away  in  their  infancy,  to  the  invisible 
world. 

3.  On  another  occasion,  Christ  ^^  called  a  little  child  unto  him 
(Mat.  xviii.  8-5),  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the 
same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And,  whoso  shall 
receive  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me."  These  words 
imply  that  Christ  has  special  regard  for  little  children,  and  that 
they  sustain  such  a  relation  to  him  and  his  kingdom,  as  to  form  a 
suitable  analogy  to  illustrate  the  character,  security,  and  happiness 
of  his  followers.  Accordingly,  he  calls  them  (verse  6)  ^^  little  ones ;" 
says  (verse  10)  that  they  are  provided  with  guardian  angels ;  and 
(verse  14)  that  it  is  not  God's  will  that  one  of  them  should  perish. 
AH  along,  the  analogy  is  preserved  between  his  true,  approved 
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disciples,  and  little  children  ;  and  the  force  of  this  analogy  gives  a 
pleasing  direction  to  our  thoughts,  concerning  the  salvation  of  those 
dying  in  infancy.  It  appears  very  much  like  his  saying,  that  it  is 
not  God's  will  that  one  of  them  should  be  lost. 

4.  Another  declaration  of  our  Saviour  concerning  little  children 
(Mat.  xxi.  15,  16)9  favours  the  same  sentiment.  ^^  When  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  that  he  did,  and  the 
children  crying  in  the  temple  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David,  they  were  sore  displeased,  and  said  unto  him,  Hearest 
thou  what  these  say  ?  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yea,  have  ye 
never  read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise?"  (See  Psalm  viii.  2.)  By  this  interrogatory 
Christ  virtually  said,  that  not  only  those  children  who  were  old 
enougb>  to  sing  Hosanna,  were  recognized  by  him  as  his  friends, 
but  also  younger  ones  still — children  at  the  breast — *'  babes  and 
sucklings" — whom  God  would  employ  to  show  forth,  yea,  to  "per- 
fect"  his  praise — to  perfect  it — i.  e.,  to  fill  up  to  its  completion,  that 
choir  of  redeemed  ones  who*  without  ceasing  praise  their  divine 
Bedeemer  in  heaven. 

6.  An  argument  for  infant  salvation,  is  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  Christ's  words  concerning  the  small  number  of  the  saved, 
and  the  vision  of  John  the  revelator,  of  the  greatness  of  that 
number.  Our  Saviour  says  (Matt.  vii.  14)  that  ^^few  find  the  way 
which  leads  to  life ;"  and  (Matt.  xx.  16)  that "  many  bQ  called  but 
few  chosen."  Yet  John  saw  before  the  throne  "  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues."  (Rev-  vii.  9.)  The  two  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony, if  we  apply  the  language  of  Christ  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  adult  men,  and  the  vision  of  John  as  including  infants. 
The  history  of  the  world  discloses  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
number  of  good  men  compared  with  the  wicked,  has  always  been 
very  small.  Even  in  Christian  countries,  though  "  many  are 
called," /et(;  only  obey  this  call,  and  become  pious.  What  a  relief 
to  this  gloomy  picture  is  furnished  by  the  thought,  that  as  one  half 
of  our  race  die  in  infancy,  they  are  translated  from  this  world  of 
sin  and  misery,  to  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  innumerable 
company  whom  John  saw  in  heaven. 

6.  This  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  ^'  Death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,"  says  he  (Rom.  v.  14),  '^  even  over  them  that 
had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  who 
is  the  figure  of  him  thai  was  to  come,''  This  passage  asserts,  1st, 
that  infants,  though  not  guilty  of  actual  sin,  like  Adam,  yet  are 
subject  to  death  from  their  connection  with  him  (v.  12),  as  their 
covenant  head ;  and  2d,  that  Adam  was  a  figure  of  Christ ;  who 
sustains  a  relation  to  dying  infants  as  their  Saviour,  analogous  to 
that  sustained  by  Adam,  with  reference  to  their  sin  and  death,  viz., 
that  as  the  guilt  of  the  one  was  imputed  to  them  for  their  condemna- 
tion and  death,  so  the  righteousness  of  the  other,  is  imputed  to 
them  for  their  justification  and  salvation.     That  this  is  the  Apostle'a 
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meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  verses.  The  ^^rnanj" 
made  sinners  in  Adam,  are  contrasted  (v.  15),  with  the  ^'  many" 
made  righteous  by  Christ ;  the  judgment  upon  ^'  all  men"  to  con- 
demnation, is  contrasted  (v.  18)  with  the  free  gift  upon  "  all  men" 
unto  justification  of  life;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole 
is  (y.  21),  ^^  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  By  connecting  this  conclusion  with  v.  17,  we  see  how 
the  argument  stands  related  to  the  salvation  of  adults,  viz.,  hy 
their  reception  of  divine  "grace,"  and  the  "gift  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness." But  as  the  whole  parallel  includes  those  mentioned, 
V.  14,  viz.,  dying  infants,  as  well  as  believing  adults,  alluded  to  in 
v.  17,  the  concluding  part  of  it  must  be  intended  to  apply  to  them 
also.  With  regard  to  such,  hb  inference  is  therefore  (v.  21),  that 
as  "sin  reigns  unto  their  death,  so  grace  reigns,"  to  give  them 
victory  over  it,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  "  eter- 
nal life." 

II.  The  ground  on  which  the  Bible  teaches  infant  salvation  (ad  the 
preceding  proofs  clearly  indicate),  is  not  that  infants  are  by  nature 
free  from  sin.  The  language  of  some,  that  they  are  born  pure  and 
innocent,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  in  God  to  in- 
volve them  in  future  misery,  should  they  die  prior  to  their  moral 
agency,  and  the  commission  of  actual  transgression,  is  contradicted 
both  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  Divine  Providence  towards  them  in 
this  life.  Their  sinfulness  of  nature  is  fully  asserted  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  Gt)d'8  providential  dealings  towards  them  corre- 
sponds with  the  Bible  description  of  their  character.  "  We  are 
horn  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  Not  an  individual  is 
exempt  from  this  law  of  Providence.  Its  operation  does  not  com- 
mence with  our  moral  agency,  but  our  birth.  This  is  paJpable  to 
all ;  to  deny  it  would  be  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every  condition  of  society,  human 
suffering  begins  with  the  commencement  of  life.  Dare  any  one 
say  that  God  is  cruel  and  unjust,  in  involving  infants  in  misery  in 
this  world  7  If  not,  then  by  what  rule  of  judgment  can  it  be  said 
that  he  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  involve  them  in  future  suffer- 
ing 7  This  assumption,  if  true,  would  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  God,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  mankind,  to  extinguish  the  human 
race  as  soon  as  Adam  fell ;  or,  in  case  of  its  continuance,  to  prevent 
any  from  dying  prior  to  their  coming  to  the  age  of  personal  ac- 
countability, and  even  from  their  suffering  pain  and  other  evils  here  ; 
all  which  are  disproved  by  existing  facts  and  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

Further,  if  we  predicate  the  salvation  of  infai^ts  on  their  native 
innocence,  we  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  saved  by  Christ. 
He  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  save  innocent  beings,  but  sin- 
ners. The  former  need  no  Saviour.  The  terms,  gospel,  mercy, 
grace,  redemption,  &c.,  express  ideas  which  are  inappropriate  and 
inapplicable  to  them  ;  and  hence  the  Bible,  which  is  the  depository 
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of  God's  grace,  would  not  be  the  source  of  our  proof,  nor  Chris- 
tianitj  tbe  basis  of  our  hope  cpneeming  their  future  happiness* 
So  far  as  this  doctrine  is  concerned,  we  might  as  well,  on  the  above 
assumption,  be  Deists  as  Christians.  If,  therefore,  we  base  our 
belief  of  infant  salvation  on  the  word  of  God,  we  must  admit  their 
native  sinfulness,  because  the  Bible  reveals  nothing  concerning 
the  salvation  of  Adam's  race  through  any  other  channel  than  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  who  di^  in  infancy  are  fitted  for  heaven  in  the  same  way 
substantially y  that  adults  are  ;  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mean$  of  grace  in  the  one,  which  are  not  appli« 
cable  to  the  other.  Adults  are  regenerated  and  sanctified  (except 
in  extraordinary  cases)  by  means  of  the  external  word  (Rom.  x.  17), 
accompanied  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18.)  But  infants  are  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  without  the  word.  Who  can  doubt  that  he  who  formed  the  infant 
mind  can  hold  communion  with  it,  independently  of  the  external 
senses,  and  can  impart  to  it  those  gracious  principles,  which  when 
developed  and  brought  into  active  exercise,  qualify  the  child  either 
for  serving  God  by  a  holy  life  on  earth,  or  a  life  of  glory  in  heaven  ? 
Examples  of  the  former  are  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  and  John  the  Baptist.  (Jer.  i.  5 ;  Luke,  i.  15.)  They  were 
regenerated  from  their  birth,  though  not  then  taken  from  this 
world.  If  God  had  called  them  away  at  that  early  age,  that  same 
work  of  grace,  which  qualified  them  afterwards  to  live  holy  lives 
here,  would  have  prepared  them  to  enter  heaven  ;  and  so  of  all 
dying  in  infancy.  ^'  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
makes  them  free  from  the  law  and  sin  of  death."  By  the  imputa* 
tion  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  them,  they  are  freed  from  con* 
demnation ;  and  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts, 
the  corrupt  tendency  of  their  depraved  natures  is  counteracted ; 
a  new  and  holy  bias  is  produced  in  the  soul ;  and  being  thus  re* 
newed  and  purified,  they  are  made  *^  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.*' 

III.  We  began  our  remarks  by  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  infant 
salvation  is  generally  believed  by  Protestant  Churches.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  taught  and  still  teaches,  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  her  catechisms,  that  baptism  is 
*^  necessary  to  salvation,"  an^  that  ^^no  other  means  of  salvation  is 
supplied  to  infants,  except  baptism  be  administered  to  them."  And, 
as  in  all  the  decrees  of  that  Council,  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon 
those  who  might  dare  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  According  to  this, 
it  follows,  that  thotfgh  some  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  the  vast 
majority  are  lost.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  die  at 
that  age  receive  Christian  baptism.  The  Reformed  Churches  were 
not  entirely  free  from  this  error.  In  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  eertainty  of  their  salvation  is 
made  to  depend  on  their  having  been  baptized.  ''  It  is  certain,  by 
God's  word,  that  children  who  are  baptized,  dying  before  they 
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commit  actual  sin,  are  saved."  This  implies  concerning  the  un- 
baptized,  that  no  such  certainty  exists.  John  Wesley  expressed 
this  sentiment  in  stronger  terms,  maintaining  that  though  God 
may  save  them,  especially  where  baptism  cannot  be  had,  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  he  will,  provided  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
having  the  ordinance  administered,  but  is  neglected.  His  language 
is  as  follows :  '^  If  infants  are  guilty  of  original  sin,  then  they  are 
proper  subjects  of  baptism,  seeing  in  the  ordinary  way  they  cannot 
be  saved,  unless  this  be  washed  away  by  baptism.  It  has  been 
already  proved,  that  this  original  stain  cleaves  to  every  child  of 
man ;  and  that  hereby  they  are  children  of  wrath,  and  liable  to 
eternal  damnation.  It  is  true,  the  second  Adam  has  found  a 
remedy  for  the  disease,  which  came  upon  all  by  the  offence  of  the 
first.  But  the  benefit  of  this  is  to  be  received  through  the  means 
which  he  hath  appointed ;  through  baptism  in  particular ;  which  is 
the  ordinary  means  he  hath  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  to 
which  he  hath  tied  us,  though  he  may  not  have  tied  himself. 
Indeed,  where  it  cannot  be  had,  the  case  is  different ;  but  extra* 
ordinary  cases  do  not  make  void  a  standing  rule."  (Treatise  on 
Baptism.) 

The  Popish  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  was  re- 
tained, though  in  a  modified  sense,  by  some  of  the  reformers  and 
their  successors,  was  the  foundation  of  the  above  opinion  concern- 
ing the  future  condition  of  infants.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  rejected  the  former  unscriptural  dogma,  they  adopted 
correct  views  concerning  the  latter.  The  Scotch  National  Cove- 
nant against  Popish  errors,  adopted  in  1581,  says,  ^^  In  special,  we 
detest  and  refuse  his  [Roman  Anti-Christ's]  cruel  judgment  against 
infants  departing  without  the  sacrament,  and  his  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism,"  &c.  John  Calvin,  whose  teachings  formed  the  type  of 
that  theology  which  was  held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  says 
(with  reference  to  the  passage  concerning  Christ's  blessing  little 
children),  "  In  this  passage  Christ  is  not  speaking  of  the  general 
guilt  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  involved,  but  only 
threatening  the  despisers  of  the  Gospel,  who  proudly  and  obsti- 
nately reject  the  grace  that  is  offered  them  ;  and  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  infants.  I  likewise  oppose  a  contrary  argument,  viz., 
all  those  whom  Christ  blesses  are  exempt  from  the  curse  of  Adam, 
and  the  wrath  of  God;  and  as  it  is  ki^wn  that  infants  were  blessed* 
by  him,  it  follows  that  they  are  exempted  from  death."  In  har- 
mony with  this,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  met  in  1618-19,  adopted 
the  following  as  an  article  of  faith,  viz. :  *'  Seeing  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  will  of  God  by  his  word,  which  testifies  that  the  chil- 
dren of  believers  are  holy,  not  indeed  by  nature,  but  by  the  benefit 
of  the  gracious  covenant,  in  which  they  are  comprehended  along 
with  their  parents ;  pious  parents  ought  not  to  doubt  of  the  election 
and  salvation  of  their  children,  whom  God  hath  called  in  infancy 
out  of  this  life." 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  a  Calvinistic  body,  and  predicated  the 
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salvation  of  infants,  as  indeed  of  all  others,  on  their  '^  election"  8f 
God.  Accordingly,  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  which 
met  in  1648,  twenty-five  years  after  the  former,  and  partly  com- 
posed, we  believe,  of  some  of  the  same  men,  uses  the  word  '^  elect," 
with  reference  to  infants,  and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  term  elec- 
tion was  employed  in  the  preceding  article.  ^^  Elect  infants  dying 
in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit, 
who  worketh  when  and  where  he  pleaseth."  (Presbyterian  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.)  The  phrase  ^^  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,"  is 
not  intended  to  be  put  in  contrast  with  non-elect  infants  dying  in 
infancy  (as  though,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Assembly,  there  may  be 
such),  but  with  elect  infants  not  dying  in  infancy.  The  latter  would 
be  effectually  called  in  due  time,  by  the  use  of  the  appointed  means 
of  grace,  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
chapter  on  effectual  calling.  But  to  remove  an  objection,  that  as 
infants  could  not  use  these  means,  nor  obey  this  call,  therefore 
they  are  not  -saved ;  the  Assembly  say,  as  above  quoted,  that 
^^  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy''  (in  distinction  from  those  who 
do  not  thus  die),  ^^  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through 
the  Spirit" — i.  e.,  through  the  Spirit  alone^  without  the  external 
word;  which  is  ordinarily  employed  in  calling  such  as^iave  passed 
their  infancy  out  of  nature's  darkness,  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith  on  this  subject. 

The  term  ''elect,"  is  applied  to  infants  in  the  baptismal  service  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  part  of  the  prayer  directed  to 
be  used  before  administering  the  ordinance,  is  as  follows :  ''  Grant 
that  thi9  child  now  to  be  baptized,  may  receive  the  fulness  of  thy 
grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  thy  faithful  and  elect  chil- 
dren." Notice:  the  prayer  is,  that  they  may  ever  remain  in  the 
number  of  God's  elect  children.  This  implies  that  at  the  time  of 
their  baptism  they  are  believed  to  belong  to  this  number.  Sup- 
posing them  therefore  to  die  immediately  afterwards,  the  phrase 
''  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,"  would  be  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  language  of  this  prayer.  I  am  aware  that  Arminians  do  not 
use  the  word  in  a  Calvinistic  sense ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  as  held  by  Calvinists,  affords  the'only  solid  ground 
we  can  have  for  infant  salvation.  That  election  which  is  founded 
#n  foreseen  faith  and  good  works,  can  have  no  place  here ;  because 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  incapable  of  these.  Equally  inappli- 
cable is  that  view  of  election  which  makes  it  consist  in  our  electing 
ourselves ;  because  infants  are  not  of  sufficient  age  to  choose  salva- 
tion for  themselves;  and  hence  God  must  choose  it  for  them,  if 
they  are  saved  at  all. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  Calvinistic  views.  Says  Toplady, 
''  I  testify  my  firm  belief  that  the  souls  of  all  departed  infants  are 
with  God  in  glory ;  that  in  the  decree  of  predestination  to  life, 
God  hath  included  all  whom  he  intended  to  take  away  in  infancy ; 
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iftid  that  the  decree  of  reprobation  hath  nothing  to  do  with  them." 
*'*'  In  the  meanwhile  I  should  be  obliged  if  he  [Mr.  Fletcher]  would 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wesley's  irradiation,  show  me  what  becomes 
of  departed  infants,  upon  the  Arminian  plan  of  conditional  salva- 
tion, and  election  of  good  works  foreseen."  Dr.  Gill  advances 
similar  sentiments.  ^^Now  such  a  number  as  they  are"  (infants 
dying  in  infancy),  '^  can  never  be  thought  to  be  brought  into  being 
in  vain ;  God  is,  and  will  be  glorified  in  them ;  now,  though  their 
election  is  a  secret  to  us,  and  unrevealed,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  yea,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  it  may  be  rather  concluded, 
that  they  are  all  chosen,  than  that  none  are.  But  the  election  of 
them  cannot  be  owing  to  their  faith,  holiness,  obedience,  good 
works,  and  perseverance ;  or  to  the  foresight  of  these  things,  which 
do  not  appear  in  them."  And  so  of  all  other  Galvinists.  Dr. 
Thomas  Smythe's  excellent  treatise,  entitled  ^^  Consolation  for 
Bereaved  Parents,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  preced- 
ing quotations,  refers  to  the  sentiments  of  Tyndale,  Pictet,  Whit- 
field, Watts,  Rutherford,  Addington,  Robert  Hall,  Howe,  Cotton 
Mather,  and  Buchanan, — all  Calvinists, — expressing  their  belief 
that  those  dying  in  infancy  are  saved.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  Galvinist,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  who  entertained 
the  opposite  sentiment,  with  the  exception  of  Augustine,  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  his  opinion  was  based,  not  on  the  doctrin^  of  election, 
but  upon  his  erroneous  views  concerning  the  efficacy  of  baptism ; 
which  caused  him  to  fall  into  the  other  error,  viz.,  that  ^^  the  un- 
baptized  are  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;" — and,  as  we  have 
seen,  Johil  Wesley,  who  was  not  a  Calvinist,  fell  into  the  same  error 
many  centuries  afterwards.  Augustine  made  the  same  exception  as 
Wesley,  in  favour  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized, in  cases  where  baptism  could  not  be  had.  (See  Treatise  on 
Baptism,  selected  by  Wesley,  and  published  in  connection  with  his 
own  on  the  same  subject.)  Augustine's  belief  was,  that  baptism  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  where  it  may  be  had ;  and  Wesley  held  the 
same  opinion.  But  none  (to  my  knowledge),  except  Romanists 
and  Puseyites,  advocate  this  doctrine  at  the  present  day. 

Reader,  have  you  been  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  an  infant  child? 
Christianity  ofiers  you  consolation.  It  bids  you  look  upward  and 
behold  that  child  shining  like  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  our  Redeemer. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  grief,  you  have  reason  to  rejoice,  not  b^ 
cause  you  have  been  bereaved,  but  because  you  have  thus  become 
allied  to  the  spirits  in  glory.  By  removing  from  this  world  yonr 
precious  babe,  Christ  has  added  one  to  the  nobility  of  heaven, 
and  honoured  you  in  having  made  you  the  parent  of  such  a  child. 
If  you  have  not  embraced  Christ  as  your  Saviour,  here  is  a  power- 
ful motive  to  influence  yon  to  trust  in  him.  Next  to  the  enjoyment 
of  Christ's  glorious  presence,  the  attractions  of  heaven  consist 
largely  in  enjoying  the  society  of  those  we  loved  on  earth.  But, 
without  faith  in  Christy  heaven  can  never  be  your  home ;  the  spirits 
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of  the  redeemed  can  never  be  your  companions.  If  you  are 
Christians,  such  a  bereavement  as  this  should  be  improved,  to  the 
increase  and  elevation  of  your  religious  affections.  As  a  tender 
tie  has  been  broken  which  bound  you  to  earth,  and  a  new  tie 
formed  between  you  and  heaven,  let  your  thoughts  habitually  soar 
upwards,  and  be  in  constant  readiness  to  obey  that  call  of  God, 
by  which  you  will  be  invited  to  join  the  departed  spirit  of  your 
child  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 

J.  W. 


DIES  IRiE.— AN  OLD  POEM. 

[Thb  following  is  an  excellent  translation  of  a  Latin  ,Poenn  which  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  encomiums  of  Goethe,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  always  wept  on  reading  the  10th  stanza. 
The  Earl  of  Roscommon  expired  with  the  17th  verse  upon  his  lips.  The  original  was 
written  by  a  monk  in  the  13th  century.  This  translation  first  appeared  in  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser.] 

I. 

Day  of  wraih,  that  day  of  baming. 
All  shall  melt,  to  ashes  turning, 
As  foretold  by  seers  discerning. 

n. 

Oh  what  fear  shall  it  engender, 

When  the  Judge  shall  come  in  splendour, 

Strict  to  mark  and  just  to  render. 

m. 

Trumpet  scattering  sounds  of  wonder, 
Rending  sepulchres  asunder. 
Shall  resistless  summons  thunder. 

IV. 

All  aghast  then  Death  shall  shiver, 
And  great  nature's  frame  shall  quiver. 
When  the  graves  their  dead  deliver. 

V. 

Book  where  every  act's  recorded. 

All  events  all  time  afibrded, 

Shall  be  brought,  and  dooms  awarded. 

VI. 

When  shall  sit  the  Judge  unerring, 
He'll  unfold  all  here  occurring. 
No  just  vengeance  then  deferring. 

VII. 

What  shall  I  say  that  time  pending. 
Ask  what  Advocate's  befriending? 
When  the  just  man  needs  defending? 
VOL.  17.— HO.  10.  29 
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Till. 

King  almiffhtj  and  all  knowing, 
Grace  to  sinners  freely  showing, 
Save  me,  fount  of  good  o'erflo^'ing. 

IX. 

Think,  oh  Jesus,  for  what  reason 
Thou^ndured'st  earth's  spite  and  treason, 
Nor  me  lose  in  that  dread  season. 

X. 

Seeking  me  thy  worn  feet  hasted, 
On  the  cross  thy  soul  death  tasted, 
Let  such  labour  not  be  wasted. 

XI. 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution. 
Grant  me  perfect  absolution, 
Ere  that  day  of  execution. 

XII. 

Culprit-like,  I — heart  all  broken, 

On  my  cheek  shame's  crimson  token^ 

Plead  the  pardoning  word  be  spoken. 

XIII. 

Thou  who  Mary  gav'st  remission, 
Heard'st  the  dying  Thiefs  petition, 
Gheer'dst  with  hope  my  lost  condition. 

XIV. 

Thou,  my  prayers  do  nothing  merit, 
What  is  needful.  Thou  confer  it — 
Lest  I  endless  fire  inherit. 

XV. 

'Mid  the  sheep  a  place  decide  me, 
And  from  goats  on  left  divide  me. 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  thee. 

XVI. 

When  the  accursed  away  are  driven, 

To  eternal  burnings  given. 

Call  me  with  the  blessed  to  Heaven. 

XVII. 

I  beseech  thee,  prostrate  lying, 
Heart  as  ashes  contrite,  sighing, 
Care  for  me  when  I  am  dying. 

XVIII. 

On  that  awful  day  of  wailing, 
Human  destinies  unveiling, 
When  man  rising,  stands  before  thee, 
Spare  the  culprit,  God  of  Glory. 
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GILBERT  TENNENT  ON  ORIGINAL  SIN  IMPUTED. 

[Thk  celebrated  Gilbert  Tbnnknt,  with  whom  originated  the  New  Light  ickimm 
of  1741-58,  did  not  differ  in  his  views  of  theological  doctrine  from  Old  School 
PresbyieriDns  of  the  present  day.  As  a  specimen  of  his  theology,  we  present  some 
extracts  from  a  sermon  on  Vriginal  Sin  Jmputed,  The  sermon  was  delivered  to  bis 
own  congregation,  and  was  published  in  1757,  according  to  the  Preface. — Ed.] 

I  shall,  in  the  following  part  of  this  Discourse,  endeavour  to 
prove  That  the  Guilt  of  thb  Sin  of  Adam,  is  imputed  to  all 
HIS  Offspring. 

This  appears  from  the  following  Places  of  sacred  Scripture,  viz., 
Ephes.  2:3,  ^^  and  were  by  Nature  children  of  Wrath,  even  as 
others;"  here  observe,  that  there  is  a  Difference  between  Nature 
and  Practice ;  now  if  wo  be  by  Nature  Children  of  Wrath,  we  must 
be  by  Nature  guilty  of  some  Sin  that  deserves  it ;  for  surely  the 
Judge  of  all  the  Earth  must  needs  do  right ;  and  what  can  this 
natural  Evil  be,  but  the  aforesaid  Sin  of  Adam,  for  from  him  we 
derived  our  Nature,  Rom.  3 :  19.  *'  Whatsoever  the  Law  says,  it  says 
to  those  that  are  under  the.  Law,  that  every  Mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  the  whole  World  become  giiilty  before  God;**  compared  with 
V.  9,  "  for  we  have  before  proved,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Ihat 
they  are  all  under  Sin ;"  here  observe,  that  the  whole  World  are 
guilty  before  God ;  how  ?  not  all  of  them  by  actual  Sin ;  for  all  of 
them  have  not  committed  it.  Infants  are  incapable  of  it,  and  they 
are  a  considerable  Part  of  the  World ;  then  surely  the  sin  of  Adam, 
in  Eating  the  forbidden  Fruit,  must  be  imputed  or  reckoned  to 
all ;  see  likewise,  1  Cor.  15  :  21,  22,  ^^  for  since  by  Man  came 
Death,  by  Man  came  also  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ;**  now  if  we  com- 
pare with  this,  what  the  Apostle  says  elsewhere,  viz. :  Rom.  6  :  28, 
*'for  the  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death;'*  will  it  not  plainly  prove  that 
we  are  somehow  guilty  of  Adam's  Sin  7  For  how  else  should  the 
Wages  due  for  it,  be  inflicted  on  us  ?  Yea,  "  upon  those  that  have  not 
sinned  after  the  Similitude'*  of  Adam ;  that  is,  who  have  not  sinned 
actually  in  their  own  Persons :  See  Rom.  5  :  13,  14,  15,  ^^for  until 
the  Law,  Sin  was  in  the  World,  but  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there 
is  no  Law  ;*'  the  Apostle  is  there  proving,  that  Sin  was  imputed, 
before  the  moral  Law  was  given  upon  Mount  Sinai ;  because  Man 
had  the  same  for  Substance  written  in  his  Heart ;  and  adds  these 
Words,  ^^  nevertheless  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses^  even 
over  them  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  Similitude  of  Adam's 
Transgression,  who  is  the  Figure  of  him  who  was  to  come;"  i.  e.^ 
though  the  moral  Law  was  not  given  outwardly  by  Moses,  yet 
Death,  the  Wages  of  Adam's  Sin,  reigned  over  such  as  did  not 
actually  imitate  it ;  the  Apostle  certainly  points  to  Infants,  in  the 
^foresaid  Expression,  who  die  before  the  Use  of  Reason ;  Death 
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reigns  over  them,  though  they  have  not  Sinned  after  the  Similitude 
of  Adam's  Transgression  ;  and  therefore  the  Guilt  of  his  Sin  is  im- 
puted to  them ;  this  is  indeed  the  Drift  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning 
in  our  Context,  and  therefore  he  calls  Adam,  ^'  a  Figure  of  him 
that  was  to  come ;"  i.  e.  of  Christ ;  now  wherein  is  the  first  Adam 
a  Figure  of  the  second,  hut  in  these  things  following,  viz.  : — 

1.  In  his  being  a  Covenant  Representative,  or  federal  Head  of 
his  natural  Offspring,  as  Christ  is  of  his  Spiritual.  And, 

2.  That  as  by  the  Sin  of  the  First,  Guilt  and  Death  were  im- 
puted to,  and  inflicted  on  his  natural  Offspring,  so  bj  the  Obedience 
of  the  Second,  Righteousness  and  Life  are  imputed  to,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  spiritual  Offspring. 

It  appears  with  the  clearest  Light  and  Evidence,  from  the  fol- 
lowing Verses,  that  what  I  have  said  is  the  Apostle's  Scope  and 
Meaning;  see  Verses  16,  18,  19.  "  For  the  Judgment  was  by  one 
to  Condemnation,  but  the  free  Gift  is  of  many  Offences  to  Justifi- 
cation ;  therefore  as  by  the  Offence  of  one.  Judgment  came  upon  all 
Men  to  Condemnation,  even  so  by  the  Righteousness  of  one,  the 
free  Gift  came  upon  all  to  Justification  of  Life ;  for  as  by  one  Man's 
Disobedience  many  were  made  Sinners,  so  by  the  Obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  Righteous ;"  what  can  be  expressed  in  plainer 
and  stronger  Terms  than  this  Truth  in  these  Verses,  viz.,  that  we 
are  after  the  same  Manner  condemned  by  the  Sin  of  Adam,  as  we 
are  justified  by  the  Righteousness  of  Christ  ?  and  this  the  sacred 
Scriptures  assert  to  be  by  Imputation,  Rom.  4:6,"  even  as  David 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  Man,  unto  whom  God  imputeth 
Righteousness  without  Works." 

The  Antithesis  between  Christ  and  Adam  will  not  hold,  if  Adam's 
Sin  be  not  imputed  to  us  ;  for  as  the  Righteousness  of  Christ  is  so 
imputed  to  Believers,  that  every  one  of  them  may  say  truly  it  is 
his  own ;  and  hence  Christ  is  called  by  the  Prophet,  "  the  Lord 
our  Righteousness  ;"  and  is  said  by  the  Apostle,  to  be  "  made  of 
God  to  us.  Wisdom,  Righteousness,  Sanctification,  and  Redemption ;" 
80  every  Child  of  Adam  may  sorrowfully  say,  respecting  his  Trans- 
gression, that  Iniquity  is  mine,  and  I  am  righteously  punished  for  it 

Neither  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Imputation  of  Adam's  Sin  to  his  Posterity,  if  it  be  considered,  that 
be  had  a  Capacity  to  keep  the  Covenant  made  with  him  ;  and  that 
the  Consequences  of  his  doing  so,  which  were  equal  to  the  Loss 
that  he  and  his  Offspring  suffered  by  his  fall,  would  have  been  as 
certainly  conferred  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  personally  obedient. 

Nay,  we  may  safely  say,  that  Adam's  being  constituted  the 
federal  Representative  of  his  Posterity,  had  a  more  probable  Ten- 
dency to  promote  their  Interest,  than  if  every  one  of  them  had 
stood  for  himself  personally  and  particularly ;  the  Reason  is  this : 
Adam  had  not  only  as  great  a  Capacity  to  stand,  and  was  under  as 
great  obligations  to  do  so  upon  his  own  Account,  as  any  other 
could  for  himself;  even  in  this  respect,  the  Cases  were  equal,  the 
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Chances  parallel ;  bat  besides  this,  he  had  a  very  important  Excite- 
ment to  Obedience,  as  he  was  a  public  Representative,  which  private 
Persons  could  not  have,  viz.,  that  of  securing  the  Salvation  of  his 
whole  Offspring  by  his  Standing,  and  on  the  Contrary,  involving 
them  in  unspeakable  Ruin  and  Misery,  by  his  fall. 

This  Argument  must  be  in  reason  supposed  to  have  considerable 
Influence  upon  a  pious  and  generous  Mind.  A  good  Parent  is  full  of 
Bowels,  towards  his  Offspring,  and  is  apt  to  be  tenderly  moved 
with  the  Prospect  of  their  Happiness  or  Misery,  and  this  Concern 
is  like  to  be  proportioned  to  the  Nature  and  Duration  of  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  Number  or  Extent  of  his  Descendants,  who  are  deeply 
interested  in,  and  whose  Fate  is  determined  by  those  different 
and  contrary  Events ;  the  Consideration  of  which  tends  to  affect 
him  in  a  great  Degree,  unless  his  Mind  be  ignorant,  and  his  Affec- 
tions irregular,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  Case  of  our  first 
Parents,  before  the  abuse  of  their  Liberty,  without  contradicting 
the  express  Testimony  of  Scripture,  respecting  their  original  In- 
tegrity, and  asserting,  in  Effect,  that  God  himself  is  the  Author 
of  Sin ;  Consequences  absurd  and  blasphemous  !  Most  certainly, 
upon  the  Hypothesis  of  a  Covenant  Transaction  with  Adam,  the 
first  Man,  the  Father  of  the  human  Species,  for  his  whole  Posterity, 
his  Conduct  must  be  big  with  the  most  important  Consequences, 
towards  all  the  human  Race !  this  Consideration  vastly  turns  the 
Balance  in  Favour  of  Adam's  Headship. 

What  the  Apostle  says  of  Levi,  Heb.  7 :  9, 10,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  Point  of  Truth,  which  I  am  discoursing  upon  ;  it  is  said  in  these 
Verses,  that  '^  Levi  paid  Titles  in,  or  by  Abram,  when  Melchizedeck 
met  him;  while  he  was  yet  in  the  Loins  of  his  Father;"  and  so, 
much  more,  may  the  Posterity  of  Adam  be  reckoned  to  have  sinned 
in  him,  seeing  they  were  not  only  included  in  him,  as  Branches  in 
ihe  Root,  and  Members  in  the  Head  naturally,  but  were  repre- 
sented by  him  federally,  or  in  a  Covenant  Way. 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  when  the  Imputation  of  Adam's 
Sin  is  denied,  the  principal  Foundation  of  the  Propagation  of  Sin 
is  taken  away,  nor  can  any  sufficient  Reason  be  given  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Adam's  Sin  to  his  Posterity ;  I  mean  the  Pollution  of 
it,  or,  in  other  Words,  Original  Sin  inherent,  if  the  Case  be  so : 
For  surely  it  is  not  only  a  Sin,  but  a  Punishment  to  want  Original 
Righteousness ;  now  Punishment  necessarily  supposes  Sin,  for  the 
Guilt  of  which,  divine  Justice  inflicts  it  only ;  but  all  have  not 
Binned  actually  in  their  own  Persons,  as  is  evident  from  the  Case 
of  Infants,  and  yet  all  are  punished  with  the  Loss  of  God's  Image, 
and  therefore  the  Sin  of  Adam  must  be  imputed  to  all  his  Posterity ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  Justice  of  God,  in  suffering 
this  Propagation,  which  he  could  easily  prevent ;  it  will  not  remove 
the  Difficulty  to  say,  that  God  only  suffers  one  corrupt  Creature  to 
beget  another,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  a  Leper  be- 
gets a  Leper,  seeing  that  the  Almighty  could  hinder  this  Propa- 
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gation  of  Adam's  Sin,  by  creating  them  immediately  as  the  Angels, 
and  many  other  Ways  which  we  know  not ;  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  a  righteous  and  good  God  would  suffer  it,  to  the  Panish- 
ment  of  Creatures,  who  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  innocent. 

If  the  Guilt  of  Adam's  Sin  be  not  imputed,  whence  is  it  that 
Pollution  should  be  from  thence  transmitted  to  his  Posterity 
rather  than  from  the  particular  Sins  of  private  Parents  to  their 
immediate  Offspring  ?  And  seeing  the  Souls  of  Men  are  not  gene- 
rated, but  immediately  created  by  God,  whence  is  it  that  they  are 
disrobed  of  the  Ornaments  of  Original  Righteousness  at  their  Crea- 
tion, if  Original  Sin  be  not  imputed  ? 

Now  that  we  are  polluted  from  our  Birth,  with  the  Stain  of  Sin, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  positively  declare,  by  asserting,  that ''  the  Ima- 
gination of  Man's  Heart  is  evil  from  his  Youth  (Gen.  8:  21),  that 
Man  is  born  like  a  wild  Asses'  Colt  (Job,ll :  12),  that  none  can  bring 
B  clean  Thing,  out  of  an  unclean,  not  one  (Job  14 :  4),  that  he  cannot 
be  clean,  who  is  born  of  a  Woman  (Job  25  :  4),  that  we  are  shapen 
in  Iniquity,  and  'conceived  in  Sin  (Ps.  51  :  5),  that  he  that  is  bom 
of  the  Flesh,  is  Flesh  (John  8  :  6),  and  that  the  fleshly  Mind  is 
Enmity  against  God ;"  that  before  Conversion,  all  are  spiritually 
"  blind  and  dead"  (1  Cor.  2 :  14 ;  Ephes.  2:1),  that  there  is  Ne- 
cessity  of  being  ^^  born  again"  (John  3  :  3),  which  supposes  a  Cor- 
ruption in  the  first  Birth,  without  which  a  Second  would  be  need- 
less ;  and  that  this  new  Birth  is  a  ^^X}uickening  of  the  Dead"  (Ephes. 
2  :  1),  and  farther,  that  while  we  are  in  a  State  of  Nature,  we  are 
without  spiritual  Strength,  and  without  a  Will  to  spiritual  Good 
(Rom.  5:6;  Job  5  :  40),  and  indeed  universal  Experience  proves 
this  Point,  the  whole  World  is  corrupt  without  so  much  as  one  Ex- 
ception (Rom.  8  :  10,  11,  12),  nemo  sine  crimine  vivit. 

The  Philosophers  acknowledged  this  Corruption  in  human  Nature, 
nitimur  in  vetitum  semper'  Cupimuique  negatum^  We  strive  for 
what  is  forbidden  us,  and  desire  what  is  denied  us ;  but  know  not 
how  to  account  for  the  Cause.  Some  accused  Nature  or  Providence 
because  of  that,  and  called  her  a  Stepmother ;  and  others  ascribed 
it  to  a  fabulous  Original,  viz.,  the  Opening  of  the  Box  of  Pandora 
in  short,  though  there  evidently  appears  to  be  in  all  an  early  Bias 
to  Vice,  even  from  Childhood,  for  one  bad  Example  influences 
more  than  many  good  ones ;  yet  no  rational,  consistent  Account 
has  ever  been  given  of  this  hereditary  Contagion  but  in  the  Bible; 
and  methinks  such  as  do  not  like  that,  should  give  a  better,  before 
they  reject  it  with  sovereign  Contempt;  which  I  believe  will  puzzle 
them  for  all  the  Pride,  as  it  did  their  more  modest,  candid,  and 
sensible  Forefathers,  the  Pagan  Masters  ! 

Farther,  how  can  the  Death  of  Infants  be  reasonably  reconciled 
to  the  Justice  of  God,  without  acknowledging  the  Imputation  of 
Adam's  Guilt  to  them ;  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  Death  is 
represented  by  God  himself,  to  be  the  Wages  of  Sin,  and  that  it 
puts  a  Period  to  the  Creature's  Duration  here/ 
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To  suppose  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  Siu,  is  only  propagated  by 
Imitation,  is  to  confront  the  express  Testimony  of  sacred  Scripture, 
which  assures  us  that  Death,  and  therefore  the  Sin  that  procured 
it,  ^'  reigned  over  those  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  Similitude  of 
Adam's  Transgression  (Rom.  5  :  14),  who  was  the  Figure  of  him 
that  was  to  come." 

If  Original  Sin  was  only  propagated  by  Imitation,  then  the 
Apostle  Paul  would  never  have  said,  that  Sin  entered  the  World 
by  Adam,  but  by  Satan,  for  he  set  the  first  Exa^mple  of  Sinning. 

Moreover  it  cannot,  with  any  Appearance  of  reason,  be  thought 
that  Baptism  is  administered  to  Infants,  to  blot  out  Sins  of  Imita- 
tion, for  they  have  them  not,  and  yet  the  Apostle  calls  it  the 
^^  Laver  of  Regeneration."  (Tit.  8  : 5.)  Surely  if  there  was  no  stain, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Laver  to  wash  in ;  and  here  you  may 
observe,  that  Infant  Baptism  is  a  standing  Testimony  to  the  im* 
portant  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  therefore  of  great  Use  in 
the  Church  of  God. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  A  FULL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Thb  Roy.  John  Maolvam,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  delivered  a  very  able,  judicious,  and  inte- 
resting Inaugural  Address,  on  the  occasion  of  being  inducted  into  the  office  of  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  We  present  to  our  readers  an  extract  from  that  part 
of  the  Address  which  relates  to  the  advantages  of  a  full  course  of  G>Ilege  Study  in 
preference  to  the  recent  attempt  in  this  country  to  make  colleges  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent schools. — EdJ 

I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  tny  power  to  say,  that  no  chimerical  ex- 

Seriments  in  education  have  ever  had  the  least  countenance  here, 
'he  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  secure  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  both  head  and  heart,  are  the  methods  which  long  expe- 
rience has  taught  to  be  the  most  efficient.  So  far  as  it  concerns 
the  head,  mental  discipline  has  been  aimed  at  rather  than  the 
storing  of  the  memory  with  isolated  truths ;  the  greater  the  number 
of  which,  the  greater  often  is  the  confusion ;  yet  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  memory  has  never  been  neglected.  Nor  has  any  countenance 
ever  been  given  to  the  whim,  that  the  regular  and  systematic 
teaching  of  religious  truth  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  pious 
feeling,  in  the  youthful  breast,  and  that  all  attendance  upon  reli- 

fious  services  should  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  never  required ;  and 
trust  such  notions  as  these  will  never  find  a  lodgment  here.  Had 
we  no  experience  to  confirm  us  in  our  views,  the  precepts  of  revealed 
truth  on  this  point  would  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  true  mode 
of  training  youth  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  is  to 
do  as  6oa  lumself  required  his  covenant  people  to  do.  ''  And  these 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and 
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thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  thon  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thoa  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 
Surely  He  who  formed  the  soul  of  man  must  know  what  is  the  best 
method  of  fosteriug  in  that  soul  the  spirit  of  piety. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  Trustees  and  Facnlty  of  this 
College  to  make  the  College  a  collection  of  separate  schools  ;  and 
to  permit  the  students  here  congregated  to  determine  for  themselves 
to  what  branches  they  will  devote  their  time  and  attention,  and 
which  ones  they  will  neglect. 

Whatever  advantages  may  flow  from  such  a  system,  they  are  not 
the  precise  results  sought  to  be  reached  by  the  establishment  of 
colleges.  That  even  for  certain  classes  of  under-graduates,  they 
may  an^er  a  good  purpose,  we  do  not  question,  but  it  is  chiefly  for 
that  class,  whose  pecuniary  resources  and  advanced  age  will  not 
admit  of  their  pursuing  the  full  college  course :  one  designed  to 
embrace  an  outline  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  and  to  im- 
part that  variety  of  mental  discipline,  and  those  expanded  views  of 
the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  which  can  be  derived  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  the  actual  application  of  the  mind  to  the  different 
branches  of  study  included  in  what  is  generally  known  as  a  plan  of 
liberal  education.  We  do  not  hold  to  the  maxim  ascribed  to 
Chrysippus,  at  least  without  some  qualification,  ^'  that  the  wise  man 
is  the  best  artist  in  every  kind  of  work,''  but  we  do  hold  to  the 
Roman  Orator,  *^  that  there  is  a  common  bond  between  all  the 
liberal  arts,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  maintain  that 
the  careful  study  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  so  far  at  least  as  to  give  us  precise  ideas  of  their  nature 
and  their  extent,  afford  the  best  foundation  upon  which  we  can 
erect  a  superstructure  of  professional  eminence.  This  range  of 
study  calls  into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  the  order 
and  to  the  extent,  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  highly  favourable 
to  the  unfolding  of  those  powers,  and  giving  to  them  that  vigour, 
and  that  unity  of  action,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  education 
to  impart. 

In  adopting  a  system  of  instruction  for  colleges,  we  should  have 
respect  to  the  mass  of  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit,  and  we  should 
80  order  the  course  of  study  as  to  enable  them  all,  with  proper 
effort,  to  attain  in  some  good  degree  the  end  sought  in  a  liberal 
education.  This  end  I  apprehend  to  be  full  preparation  to  enter 
with  advantage  upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  or 
upon  an  extended  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  more  recondite 

Eortions  of  those  branches  of  knowledge,  the  elements  of  which 
ad  supplied  a  part  of  their  preparatory  training.  Not  that  per- 
sons who  may  be  designed  for  other  vocations  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, may  not  with  profit  submit  to  the  same  mental  discipline, 
but  that  the  plan  itself  should  be  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
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the  arts  and  sciences,  or  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  learned 
professions.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  distinguished  writer  on 
education,*  and  in  a  limited  sense  his  remark  may  be  true,  that  in 
a  school  or  college  for  the  pursuit  of  liberal  or  general  knowledge, 
the  student  may  be  considered  as  an  end  unto  himself;  his  per- 
fection as  a  man  simply  being  the  aim  of  his  education.  This  I 
say  in  a  limited  sense  may  be  true.  For  with  habits  of  study  which 
render  mental  effort  his  delight,  and  with  a  taste  acquired  for  the 
perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  of 
the  useful  too  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge,  the 
liberally-educated  youth  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
places  him  greatly  above  his  equals  in  age,  who  have  made  no*  such 
attainments.  And  he  is  in  possession  oi  sources  of  pure  pleasure, 
from  which  he  may  draw  as  often  and  as  largely  as  be  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  relax  his  effort  to  increase  his  knowledge  and  to 
improve  his  mind.  Though  all  this  may  be  conceded  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  or  general  education  termi- 
nate upon  the  individual  himself,  or  have  their  end  in  making  him 
a  wiser,  better,  and  happier  man,  yet  we  know  of  no  institutions 
professedly  established  with  this  as  their  ultimate  design ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  all  have,  as  in  our  judgment  they  should  have,  a 
more  comprehensive  object,  and  one  bearing  more  directly  and  fully 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commonwealth ;  and  that  is,  as  we 
have  already  said  in  other  words,  the  liberal  education  of  youth, 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  learning  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  liberal  knowledge  and  professional  life.  That  such  a 
training  as  this,  considered  as  a  means  to  an  end,  or  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  higher  education,  is  superior  to  the  plan  of  having  a 
variety  of  independent  schools,  in  which  the  attention  is  wholly 
confined  to  matters  bearing  upon  a  single  department  of  knowledge, 
may,  I  think,  be  safely  maintained.  And  although  our  limits  will 
not  permit  me  to  argue  this  question  at  large,  and  my  object  being 
to  point  out  what  we  propose  to  do  rather  than  the  reasons  for  so 
doing ;  yet  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
opinion  just  avowed.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  this  method, 
whether  the  best  or  not,  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  that  as 
a  general  truth  it  is  undeniable,  that  those  men  who  have  been  most 
eminent  in  the  several  liberal  professions,  or  most  distinguished  as 
scholars  or  philosophers  have  had  a  liberal  preparatory  training, 
prior  to  their  devoting  themselves  to  those  branches,  from  the  study 
of  which  they  have  derived  their  reputation,  I  may  mention  as 
one  reason  in  favour  of  this  course,  that  where  the  different  studies 
are  judiciously  arranged  and  properly  proportioned,  they  serve  to 
call  into  harmonious  action  all  the  intellectual  powers,  and  thus 
give  a  more  healthful  expansion  to  the  mind  than  it  can  derive  from 
any  other  source. 

•  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton. 
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A  second  reason  in  favour  of  this  course  is,  that  it  serves  to  en- 
large the  views  of  the  liberally  edocated,  as  to  the  unboanded  field 
for  research  that  lies  before  them,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of 
mind ;  and  thus  restrains  them  from  despising  the  attainments  of 
others,  from  the  fall  conviction  that  their  own  must  necessarilj  be 
limited  in  extent.  Thus  modesty  is  engendered,  and  also  a  sym- 
pathy  with  others  in  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  and  learning.  Thus  too  the  efforts  of  all  in  behalf  of 
learning  are  encouraged,  by  the  more  general  appreciation  in  which 
their  labours  are  held  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  society,  what- 
ever be  the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  that  intelligence  is  em* 
ployed. 

And  if  it  be  maintained  that  the  advantages  here  enumerated 
would  result  from  freedom  of  intercourse  and  friendly  correspon- 
dence between  those  who  have  been  trained  in  separate  and  inde- 
pendent schools,  the  ready  answer  is,  that  it  cannot  be  so  well  or 
BO  readily  done  in  this  way  as  in  the  one  we  advocate.  For  those 
in  these  separate  and  independent  schools  having  really  no  know- 
ledge of,  or  taste  for,  other  pursuits  than  those  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  engaged,  cannot  estimate  so  justly  as  they  should  the 
value  of  other  studies.  They  may  admit  the  superiority  of  indi- 
vidual men  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the  value  of  their  labours  to 
society,  yet  they  cannot  appreciate  them  as  they  would,  did  they 
know  something  personally  of  the  intense  mental  effort  requisite  to 
the  production  of  those  results,  which  claim,  and  receive  their  admi- 
ration. 

A  third  advantage,  which  a  system  of  liberal  or  general  instruc- 
tion in  a  college  has  over  the  voluntary  method  pertaining  to  a 
collection  of  independent  schools,  consists  in  this,  that  better  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  occupying  the  whole  time  of  the  student,  a 
matter  of  prime  moment  in  the  early  discipline  of  the  mind.  If 
the  course  of  instruction  in  each  department  be  so  arranged  as  to 
occupy  to  advantage  the  whole  time  of  the  pupil,  then  it  is  evident, 
that  for  the  great  body  of  students  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
their  scholarship  and  mental  discipline,  should  they  divide  their 
time  between  the  different  schools,  the  studies  in  each  requiring  the 
time  and  effort  which  are  distributed  among  several.  Again,  if  the 
instruction  given  in  the  several  schools  should  not  furnish  ample 
employment  for  the  pupil,  and  if  it  be  so  ordered  as  to  enable  him 
to  attend  with  profit  upon  two,  three,  or  more  schools  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  be  still  left  at  the  option  of  the  student  to  pursue  one 
or  more  branches  as  he  pleases,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  furnish  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect  any 
and  every  branch  of  learning  that  calls  for  vigorous  mental  effort, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  solving  in  their  individual  cases,  the 
problem,  in  what  way  they  can  finish  their  college  course  with  the 
least  amount  of  labour,  and  therefore  with  the  least  amount  of  know- 
ledge— a  temptation  strong  enough  where  the  attendance  upon 
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the  whole  coarse  of  instruction  is  required  of  each  indiridnal.  It 
is  admitted,  indeed,  that  this  would  not  operate  unfavoorablj  upon 
youth  possessed  of  uncommon  quickness  of  parts  and  of  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge,  who  sometimes  are  disposed  to  apply  them- 
selves too  closely  to  their  studies.  But  this  is  not  characteristic  of 
youth  in  general,  and  it  is  necessary,  by  a  system  of  regular  daily 
instruction  and  examination,  to  accustom  them  to  mental  effort, 
until  by  constant  practice  the  habit  be  formed,  and  mental  effort 
itself  becemes  pleasant ;  and  this  can  more  readily  be  done  upon  a 
plan  which  prescribes  a  common  course  for  all,  and  exacts  a  regular 
attendance  upon  that  course,  than  it  can  by  leaving  it  to  the  option 
of  the  student  to  study  what  he  pleases. 

It  may  be  urged  that  youth  will  study  with  greater  diligence 
things  in  which  they  take  an  interest,  than  those  for  which  they 
have  no  taste ;  and  though  this  is  doubtless  true,  yet  it  may  be  the 
case,  and  often  is,  that  the  course  of  reading  or  study  in  which  they 
take  most  delight  is  not  the  one  most  necessary  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  the  complete  development  of  their  minds.  For  often 
the  very  source  of  this  pleasure  is,  that  it  can  be  had  with  little  or 
no  exertion  ;  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  their  interest  in  these  par- 
ticular'studies  which  prompt  them  to  constant  effort,  not  unfrequently 
indisposes  them  for  studies  of  equal  moment  in  themselves,  and  of 
equal  importance  to  the  student.  And  it  is  assuming  rather  too 
much  for  youth  of  the  age  of  those  who  enter  our  institutions  for 
undergraduates,  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, not  only  as  to  what  is  the  most  agreeable  to  them,  but  also 
as  to  what  is  most  useful. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
plan  hitherto  pursued  in  this  institution,  in  having  one  course  of 
study  for  all  the  students,  who  are  candidates  for  academic  honours : 
and  in  requiring  attendance  upon  all  the  college  exercises. 


Bousejiolb  tf[ioag[it0. 


DEATH  OF  A  MOTHER. 

m 

Mrs.  S.  J.,  died  at  S ,  on  the  28d  of  Septembet,  1858,  in 

the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  for  fifteen  years  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  making  a  pro* 
fession  of  religion,  and  uniting  herself  with  the  Lord's  people,  she 
as  a  babe  in  Christ  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  word.  She  attended 
diligently  to  all  the  means  of  grace  in  her  church,  and  evidently 
grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  She  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  appeared  to  apprehend  the  proper  idea  of  practical 
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piety,  for  she  served  the  Lord  more  from  a  sense  of  duty,  than 
from  the  mere  impulse  of  her  feelings.  She  was  regular  in  her 
attendance  to  the  instructions  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house, 
— faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  religion  to  her 
family,  and  exemplary  in  all  her  conduct. 

1.  Hbr  affliction. — For  fifteen  months  this  Christian  woman 
lingered  under  an  incurable  disease.  During  all  this  time  she  suf- 
fered the  most  severe  pain,  except  when  under  the  influence  of 
opiates.  In  this  most  trying  affliction,  she  appeared  plainly  to 
discover  the  design  of  God's  providence.  She  was  resigned,  and 
at  times  had  great  enjoyments  under  the  power  of  faith,  and  the 
comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are  told  by  the  Lord  in  his  word 
that  he  chastens  us  for  our  profit^  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness.  To  this  Mrs.  J.  was  sensible,  her  affliction  drew  her 
affections  from  this  world,  and  fixed  them  upon  heaven.  She  had 
the  world  embittered  to  her,  and  longed  to  be  relieved  from  this 
vale  of  tears,  and  find  a  home  with  her  God,  where  sorrow  and 
trials  are  no  more.  Her  affliction  and  trials  caused  her  meek  and 
lovely  spirit,  her  resignation  and  humility,  and  all  the  tempers  and 
virtues  of  religion  to  shine  forth  more  brightly,  as  she  advanced  in 
holiness,  and  approximated  the  grave.  Oh,  what  poor  Christians 
God's  people  would  be,  if  he  never  afflicted  them  !    What  a  blessing 

^    affliction  is  to  the  poor  soul,  when  viewed  in  the  proper  light,  and 
improved  with  fidelity ! 

2.  Her  last  hours. — Her  enjoyments  were  not  overwhelming 
raptures  upon  the  one  hand,  nor  doubts  and  fears  upon  the  other, 
as  she  became  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  her  dissolution ;  but 
the  calm  serenity  induced  by  an  unbroken  confidence  in  her 
Saviour.  She  realized  the  experience  recorded  of  Christians  ap- 
proaching death,  in  every  age  of  the  church  ;  that  the  nearer  they 
come,  the  less  terror  they  will  have  to  encounter,  and  the  more 
precious  the  Saviour  will  appear.  Jesus  Christ  gives  us  dying 
grace.  Whilst  in  the  warm  converse  of  life,  we  have  our  doubts 
often  excited,  and  whilst  surrounded  by  its  fascinations,  we  have 
our  trials ;  but  as  we  approach  death,  when  human  comfort  and 
sympathy  can  no  longer  alleviate  our  fears,  our  blessed  Saviour 
will  be  faithful  to  his  promises,  nor  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond 
what  we  are  able,  and  render  his  grace  sufficient  for  us.  Let  us 
not  fear  death ! 

There  is  a  period  when  the  eternal  world  commences  to  unfold 
itself  to  the  departing  soul  of  the  dying  Christian,  and  whilst  yet 
lingering  here,  we  learn  from  his  last  expressions  that  he  often  sees 
what  human  eyes  are  not  permitted  to  see  under  other  circum- 
stances. Such  indications  the  last  words  of  this  dying  mother 
manifested.  "  Let  me  take  your  arm,"  were  her  last  words.  All 
the  family  understood  by  it,  that  she  meant  the  arm  of  her  Saviour 
—that  she  departed  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  beloved, 

8.  Her  praters. — Mrs.  S.  J.  was  a  woman  of  prayer.     Not 
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like  many  who  suppose  when  once  upon  a  bed  of  affliction,  cut  off 
from  the  active  duties  of  life,  their  usefulness  in  the  church  must 
cease,  she  ceased  not  day  nor  night  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  her 
family.  Here  is  the  power  of  a  Christian  mother,  having  in  her 
health  made  her  own  calling  and  election  sure,  now  about  to  wind 
up  her  last  duties  on  earth,  as  in  the  warmth  of  her  maternal  affec- 
tion she  boldly  approaches  a  throne  of  grace,  and  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  her  soul,  lays  the  interests  of  her  children  before  her 
heavenly  Father.  Thus  the  last  days  of  the  Christian  may  be  the 
most  useful  days  of  life,  and  more  success  may  attend  efforts  to  do 
good,  than  in  any  previous  period. 

How  fortunate  are  the  children  who  have  had  a  praying  mother, 
whose  prayers  for  them  were  recorded  in  heaven  before  she  left 
them  motherless  on  earth  !  How  highly  responsible  is  the  situation 
of  children  who  have  such  advantages ! 

The  Lord  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  of  the  command 
honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother^  when  he  takes  our  parents  from 
us  in  death.  Children  who  honoured  and  respected  their  mother 
when  with  them  on  earth,  should  continue  to  respect  her  in  heaven. 
And  the  greatest  pleasure  they  can  afford  her,  is  the  communica- 
tion that  they  are  obeying  the  Lord,  who  is  crowning  her  with 
eternal  happiness.  The  prayer  of  this  mother  often  was,  in  the 
hearing  of  her  husband  and  her  children,  that  they  might  be  an 
unbroken  family  in  heaven. 

4.  Her  example. — This  lady  not  only  professed  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, but  lived  as  a  Christian,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew 
her.  In  this  is  the  glory  of  religion,  that  we  can  live  for  the  good 
of  others ;  that  we  can  by  our  walk  and  conversation,  make  impres- 
sions that  will  not  terminate  when  we  are  dead  and  gone.  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  generation  represent  religion  to  the  succeeding 
one,  and  teach  them  more  by  their  good  example  than  by  their 
precepts.  Our  actions  will  not  die  when  we  die,  but  will  live  to 
influence  others,  who  will  live  when  we  are  dead.  Let  mothers 
who  read  this,  take  heed  how  they  live  in  their  families.  The  im- 
pressions they  now  make,  they  may  regret,  but  cannot  recall,  when 
they  are  to  leave  their  children  in  death. 

5.  Her  works  do  follow  her. — When  the  Christian  mother  is 
dead,  her  works  done  when  living  have  not  ceased  to  do  good.  The 
impressions  that  she  made  upon  her  family,  and  upon  others  who 
were  influenced  by  her  conversation,  her  example,  and  her  prayers, 
will  live  when  she  is  dead.  The  present  generation  will  be  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  will  make  the  same  impressions,  set  the  same 
example,  and  teach  the  same  doctrines  their  mother  taught  to  the 
succeeding  generation.  Thus  the  works  of  a  pious  mother  may  be 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  end  of  time,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  ^'  Abel,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

How  high  our  responsibility  to  live  consistent  Christian  lives, 
and  to  be  properly  influenced  by  parental  teachings  and  example. 
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JESUS  LOVES  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

'^  Mamma^  Wa  Jesus  loves  mj  sonl^ 
And  makes  the  wounded  sinner  whole. 
My  nature  is  by  sin  defiled. 
Yet  Jesus  loves  a  little  child. 

'^  I  know  my  temper  is  not  right, 
I'm  often  fretful,  scold,  and  fiffht ; 
I  would  like  Him  be  meek  ana  mild^ 
For  Jesus  loves  a  little  chiM. 

**  How  kind  is  Jesus !  Oh,  how  good ! 
For  my  poor  soul  to  shed  his  blood  I 
For  chilaren's  sake  he  was  reviled  I 
Yet  Jesus  loves  a  little  child. 

"  When  I  offend  you  by  my  tongue, 
And  say  and  do  what*s  very  wrong, 
O,  pray  mamma,  be  reconciled, 
For  Jesus  loves  your  little  child. 

''  He  teaches  me  to  shed  a  tear, 
Whene'er  I  grieve  a  friend  so  dear. 
But  though  I  am  so  thoughtless,  wild, 
Yet  Jesus  loves  the  little  child. 

"  To  me,  may  Jesus  now  impart. 
Although  so  young,  a  gracious  heart. 
Alas  I  Vm  oft  by  sin  defiled. 
Yet  Jesus  loves  the  little  child. 

*'  And  /  love  him^  for  he  loves  me, 
And  hope  his  faithful  child  to  be ; 
The  sinner's  friend,  he's  justly  styled, 
And  Jesus  loves  your  little  child.'' 

Akokymous. 


KiHtomal  mi  SingrafitiifQL 


DR.  WITHERSPOON'S  ADMINISTRATION  AT 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE. 

[Ws  are  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  James  S.  Grekn,  Esq.,  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  to  publish  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  Princeton  College 
in  1840,  by  the  venerable  De.  Ashbbl  Grbbn.  The  Address  relates  to  the  affairs 
of  the  College  under  Dr.  Witherspoon's  administration,  and  possesses  a  high  degree 
of  interest  both  from  its  subject  and  its  author. — £d.] 

Gentlemen  : — 

Having  heretofore  written  and  publisbed  the  history  of  this  institntioni 
from  its  ori^n  till  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  the 
presidency^  1  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  you  some  aocount 
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of  hie  admiDistration,  and  the  state  of  the  college  dnrlDg  ite  continiiance. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  will  be  as  proper  a  subject  as  any  I  can  thiok  of, 
for  the  brief  address  which  I  have  been  given  to  understand  is  expected 
from  me  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  with  his  family,  arrived  in  this  country  from  Scot* 
land,  in  the  month  of  August,  1768.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
his  arrival  was  hailed^  by  the  friends  of  the  college,  in  that  city,  with 
lively  emotions  of  joy.  After  a  short  period  of  rest,  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Hodge,  he  and  his  family  were  escorted  by  a  numerous  caval* 
cade  to  Trenton.  There  he  was  met  by  a  still  more  numerous  escort 
from  Princeton,  and  conducted  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Eichard  Stockton^ 
in  which  he  received  very  hospitable  and  kind  attention,  till  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  which  needed  repairs,  was  made  ready  for  his  reception. 
Tho  college  edifice  was  brilliantly  illuminated  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  and  not  only  the  whole  village,  but  the  adjacent  country,  and 
even  the  Province  at  large,  manifested  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  on  the  acquisition  of  such  an  inhabitant — ^it  is  not  easy  for  those 
whose  memory  does  not  extend  beyond  the  independence  of  our  country, 
to  understand  with  what  veneration. 

Such  a  reception  must  doubtless  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  Dr. 
Witherspoon  and  his  family;  but  it  was  with  great  modesty  and  Chris* 
tian  humility  that  he  referred  to  it  in  the  first  sermon  that  he  delivered 
in  Princeton,  asking  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  he  might  not 
disappoint  any  reasonable  expectations,  which  they  cherished  in  regard 
to  his  services. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  inaugurated  on  the  17th  of  August  (1768),  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
delivered  a  Latin  inaugural  address,  on  the  Union  of  Piety  and  Science. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  when  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  college^  of 
perusing  this  Address  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author,  but  it  has  not 
been  found  among  the  manuscripts  which  were  left  by  the  Doctor  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  method  of  instruction  by  lecture,  had  never  been  practised  in  this 
institution,  till  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  delivered 
lectures  on  four  different  subjects,  namely,  on  Composition,  Taste,  and 
Criticism ;  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  on  Chronology  and  History ;  and  on 
Divinity ; — topics  these,  each  of  which  in  some  of  the  European  univer- 
sities, is  assigned,  and  not  improperly,  to  a  separate  professor.  And 
when  it  is  considered,  that  these  courses  of  lectures  must  have  been  pre* 
pared  within  the  first  four  years  of  the  author's  presidency,  probably 
within  half  that  time,  and  that  his  other  duties,  during  the  same  period^ 
were  both  numerous-  and  arduous,  a  high  idea  must  be  entertained,  not 
only  of  his  application  and  industry,  but  of  the  vigour  of  his  mental 
powers,  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which  his  compositions  were  made. 

His  lectures  were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself.  I  found 
them  in  manuscript,  and  advised  Woodward,  the  printer,  to  insert  them 
in  both  the  editions  which  he  published  of  the  Doctor's  works,  stating  in 
a  note,  prefiktory  to  those  on  Moral  Philosophy,  that  the  publication  waa 
posthumous,  and  that  it  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  author's  revisiout 
The  Lectures  on  Chronology  and  History  were  found  to  be  too  imperfeot 
for  publication ;  but  the  class  of  which  I  was  a  member  studied  themi 
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and  recited  them  to  the  Doctor  himself.  Blair's  Leeturee  on  Belles  Let- 
tros  are  much  more  extended  than  those  of  Witherspooo,  bat  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  two  writers  are  wonderfully  similar.  I  once  asked  mj  old 
master,  whether  there  had  not  been  some  correspondence  between  him 
and  Dr.  Blair,  on  the  subject  of  these  lectures ;  and  the  answer  was,  that 
there  never  had  been  the  interchange  of  a  single  thought  between  theniy 
on  any  topic  which  they  had  severally  discussed.  The  similarity  re- 
marked, therefore,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed,  to  these  authors  having 
studied  under  the  same  teachers,  and  thus  derived  their  original  train  of 
thinking  on  the  subjects  in  question,  from  a  common  source.  They  were 
either  classmates  or  cotemporaneous  members  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was,  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
'Movested  with  the  sole  direction,  as  to  the  methods  of  education  to  be 
pursued  in  the  college :"  and  he  unquestionably  contributed  greatly  to 
improve  the  previous  course  of  study,  which  had  been  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  confined  to  the  Languages,  Logic,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
He  liberalized  the  whole  course,  and  introduced  a  special  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  own  language,  which  had,  before  this  time,  been  too 
much  neglected.  He  not  only  delivered  the  lectures  I  have  mentioned, 
on  Composition,  Taste,  and  Criticism,  but'  used  his  best  endeavours  and 
all  his  influence  to  increase  the  library.  He  brought  over  with  him, 
when  he  came  from  Europe,  three  hundred  volumes  of  valuable  books, 
which  he  had  obtained  as  a  donation  to  the  college ;  and  he  afterwards 
used  his  influence,  with  considerable  effect,  in  England  and  Scotland,  to 
add  to  their  number.  This  library  was  scattered,  and  almost  annihilated, 
by  the  British  when  they  had,  for  a  short  time,  the  possession  of  the  col- 
lege edifice ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  small  remainder  were  consumed 
when  the  edifice  was  burned  in  1802.  The  present  extensive^  and  excel* 
lent  library  has  been  wholly  collected  since  that  time.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
although  by  no  means  deeply  versed  in  mathematical  studies  himself,  yet 
knew  the  value  of  those  studies ,  and  he  took  measures  to  extend  the 
college  course,  which  had  previously  existed,  in  this  branch  of  science. 
He  also  appreciated  the  value  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 
He  greatly  added  to  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  college,  by  pro- 
curing from  London,  perhaps  the  best  apparatus  then  in  the  country. 
This  also  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  in  our  revolutionary  war.  It  was 
at  his  instance,  and  by  his  exertions,  that  the  college  obtained  the  first 
Orrery,  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse.  This  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
British.  They  set  a  guard  over  it,  intending  to  transport  it  to  England. 
It  was  our  own  using  that  deranged  its  machinery-^whioh  has  never 
been  well  repaired,  and  the  lower  part  never  repaired  at  all. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  introduced  the  study  of  the  French  and  Hebrew  lan« 
gnages,  and  for  a  time  taught  them  both  himself.  He  likewise  intro- 
duced competitions,  previously  to  the  annual  commencement.  There  was 
a  competition  on  the  extemporaneous  verbal  translations  of  Englfsh  sen- 
tences into  Latin ;  a  written  version  into  Latin,  of  an  assigned  English 
paragraph,  without  the  use  of  a  dictionary ;  on  the  reading  of  Greek ;  on 
English  orthography ;  on  reading  English,  first  of  a  few  paragraphs  pre* 
pared  by  each  competitor,  and  then  on  sevenil  paragraphs,  not  previoosly 
prepared ;  on  the  pronouncing  of  English  orations  publicly,  on  the  even- 
ing before  commencement.    The  competitors  in  all  those  exercises  offered 
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themselveB  Tolantnily,  but  the  number  was  always  considerable;  taken  in 
the  aggregate ;  for  each  competitor  was  allowed  to  name  the  subject  or 
snbjeots  on  which  he  would  compete,  but  was  not  compelled  to  a  trial  on 
any  not  named  by  himself.  Premiums  were  awarded  on  each  subject, 
and  the  gentlemen  present  decided  by  vote  to  whom  the  premiums  should 
be  awarded.  The  name  of  the  victor  competitor  was  also  announced, 
if  I  rightly  recollect,  on  the  day  of  commencement. 

But  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  also  greatly  instrumental  in  collecting  fiinds 
for  the  college ;  for  these  funds,  before  his  accession  to  the  presidency, 
were  so  exhausted  that  the  trustees  could  not  redeem  immediately  the 
pledffe  they  had  given,  relative  to  the  expense  of  his  voyage  from  Europe. 
Not  long  after  his  inauguration,  he  made  a  journey  through  New  Eng- 
land, which  eventually  resulted  in  some  handsome  pecuniary  donations 
to  the  college.  But  his  reputation  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  both 
pupils  and  donations,  were  thereby  gained  to  the  institution.  Pupils 
resorted  to  it  from  all  the  southern  provinces  (for  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  college  before  the  declaration  of  American  independence) ;  some  also 
came  from  New  England.  In  a  word,  there  was  hardly  a  province  in 
British  America,  which  might  not  be  said  to  be  represented  in  this  insti- 
tution. The  fact  was,  there  was  no  college  in  our  country  which  stood 
so  high  as  this,  in  the  public  estimation,  during  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon's  presidency,  that  is,  till  the  commencement  of  our  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  college  was  disbanded  in  the  fall  of  1776,  and  was 
not  fully  reorganized  again,  till  the  latter  part  of  1779.  The  edifice  was 
alternately  a  barrack  first  for  the  British,  and  then  for  the  American  troops. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  reputation  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  the  pupils  that  came  to  the  college  from  a  distance, 
that  the  aggregate  of  students,  was,  at  any  time,  very  numerous.  Our 
whole  population,  at  the  time  contemplated,  was  probably  not  a  fourth  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  but  few  individuals  were  in  circumstances  that 
enabled  them  to  send  their  children  to  a  distance  from  their  homes.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  Dr.  Witherspoon's  pupils  ever  much 
exceeded  a  hundred,  I  rather  think  they  always  fell  a  little'  short  of  that 
number.  He,  however,  was  able,  by  his  own  exertions  and  those  of  his 
friends,  to  restore  the  funds  of  the  college  to  a  state  of  respectability. 
By  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  paper  currency,  however,  they  were 
asain  nearly  annihilated.  They  were  never  such,  under  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
administration  before  the  Revolution,  as  to  warrant  the  general  appoint- 
ment of  professors,  which  he  had  much  at  heart.  Mr.  Wm.  Churchill 
Huston,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
in  1771.  The  instruction  of  the  college  before  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  given  by  Dr.  Witherspoon  himself,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
tutors.  Among  his  other  labours,  he  sustained  the  office  of  pastor  to  the 
congregation  of  Princeton,  during  the  whole  period  of  hid  presidency. 

I  entered  this  college  on  the  9th  of  May,  1782.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  fifty-nine  yeass,  next  May,  since  this  event  took  place;  a  very  important 
event  to  me,  since  it  gave  shape  and  colour  to  the  whole  subsequent  course 
and  complexion  of  my  life.  The  college  buildings  at  that  time  consisted 
only  of  this  edifice,  the  president's  house,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  steward,, 
originally  constructed  for  a  college  kitchen,  and  then  used  as  such^ 
although  the  family  of  the  steward  had  their  residence  in  it.  The  lower 
and  the  upper  stories  of  this  edifice  still  remained  in  the  mined  state 
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in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  BritiBh  and  Amerioaa  armies,  entirely 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  except  that,  on  the  lowest  story,  at  the  east 
end.  Dr.  Witherspoon  had  fitted  up  a  room  for  his  grammar  school,  and 
opposite  to  it;  on  the  south  side,  another  room  was  so  &r  repaired  as  to 
be  used  for  a  dining  room ;  and  in  the  fourth  story,  the  Giiosophic  Society 
had  repaired  one  of  the  half  rooms,  in  the  north  projection  of  the  college, 
in  which  their  meetings  were  held.  The  Whig  Society  was  not  reorganized 
till  the  summer  of  my  first  session  in  college;  and  in  its  reorganization  I  had 
a  leading  part.  In  the  two  middle  entries,  rooms  enough  had  been  re- 
paired to  accommodate  all  the  students,  whose  whole  number  was,  I  believe, 
little,  and  but  a  little,  turned  of  forty.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  these  en- 
tries still  lay  waste,  and  the  whole  building  still  eahihited  the  effects  of 
General  Washington's  artillery,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  caused  it 
to  be  fired  upon,  to  drive  out  a  oorps  of  British  troops,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  it.  The  walls  exhibited  the  impression  made  on  them  by  oannon-balU; 
one  hole  on  this  side  of  the  college,  in  the  projection,  or  near  it,  was  very 
conspicuous.  Another  ball  had  entered  the  window  of  the  room  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  entry,  leading  from  the  steps  of  the  college,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  west  end.  The  ball  had  ripped  a  path  for  its  passage 
through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  had  pene- 
trated the  partition  wall,  which  separated  it  from  the  main  entry.  In 
this  plight  that  room  remained,  through,  I  think,  the  whole  of  my  first 
session  in  college.  This  hall  had  also  suffered  considerably.  A  cannon- 
shot  had  destroyed  the  picture  of  King  George  the  Second,  which  had 
hung  in  the  recess  on  my  right  hand.  There  is  testimony  which  is  ac- 
credited, that  the  shot  took  off  the  king's  head.  That  it  destroyed  the 
picture,  is  beyond  a  question.  Governor  Belcher's  coat  of  arms,  while  I 
was  a  student,  occupied  the  former  place  of  the  king's  picture.  The 
stage  from  which  the  daily  orations  of  the  college  were  delivered,  occupied 
the  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  from  the  passage  on  the  south  to  the 
gallery.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  stood  the  frame  of  an  organ ;  it 
had  contained  a  handsome  organ  before  the  Kevolution,  but  only  the 
frame  remained,  while  I  was  a  student.  The  whole  width  of  the  pro- 
jection in  the  third  story,  and  opposite  to  this  hall,  was  occupied  by  the 
library  room ;  which  also  contained  the  wreck  of  the  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, which  had  escaped  the  military  vandals,  while  they  were  quartered 
in  the  college.  This  remnant  consisted  of  an  electric  machine,  with  a 
case  of  jars,  a  small  telescope,  and  a  few  minor  articles.  Public  worship, 
both  for  the  students  and  the  people  of  the  town,  who  worshipped  to- 
gether, was  celebrated  in  this  hall.  The  church  had,  like  the  college 
edifice,  been  made  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  who  had  run  up  a  chimney  in 
the  place  where  the  pulpit  had  stood ;  this  continued  standing  during  my 
first  session  in  college,  and  how  much  longer  I  do  not  remember.  The 
room  occupied  by  myself  and  a*  classmate,  was  in  the  second  entry,  ad- 
joining the  projection  eastwardly,  on  the  north  side.  I  can  scarcely 
think,  without  emotion,  of  my  studies  and  feelings,  while  I  lived  in  that 
room,  fifty-eight  years  ago.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  in  Congress  when  I 
entered  college,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  till  about  the  middle  of 
my  first  term,  when  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  to  perform  the  public 
service  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  he  always  preached,  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Princeton,  or  to  any  other  place,  whenever 
opportunity  offered.      The  instruction  of  the  college  waSs  wholly  con- 
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ducted,  at  that'time,  by  Mr.  Smith  ^afterwards  Dr.  Smith),  then  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Vice-Presiaent,  and  by  Mr.  James  Riddle  as  tutor. 
Dr.  Witherspoon  resigned  his  scat  in  Congress,  in  the  fall  of  that  year  (1782), 
and  in  the  following  winter,  he  heard  the  recitations  of  the  senior  class, 
on  bis  own  lectures ;  and  during  the  subsequent  summer,  he  heard  the 
Sophomore  class  on  Xenophon's  Cyropedia  (which  was  his  favourite  Greek 
author).  The  class  commonly  went  to  the  Doctor's  residence  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  twice  a  week,  to  attend  their  recitations.  The  mathemetical  studies, 
and  those  on  geography,  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Riddle.  Mr.  Smith's  department  was  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  English  Grammar.  He  also  heard  the  recita- 
tions of  one  senior  class  on  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  But  this  study 
was  dropped  after  one  or  two  years. 

The  commencement  of  1783,  at  which  I  graduated,  was  one  of  note. 
The  old  Congress  had  been  driven,  by  a  disorderly  corps  of  soldiers,  from 
Philadelphia,  and  had  adjourned  to  Princeton.  They  held  their  sessions 
in  the  library  room  of  this  edifice.  Dr.  Boudinot,  a  trustee  of  the  college, 
was  then  President  of  Congress,  and  General  Washington  was  in  attendance, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  final  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  commission,  which  took  place  at  Annapolis  in  the  following  win- 
ter, to  which  place  Congress  adjourned  when  they  left  Princeton.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  commencement,  (jongress,  as  a  compliment  to  the  college  and 
their  own  president,  as  well  as  to  the  president  of  the  college,  who  had  re- 
cently been  one  of  their  own  members,  determined  to  adjourn,  and  to  attend 
the  exercises  of  the  day.  The  church  by  this  time  had  been  repaired,  and  a 
large  stage  was  erected,  on  which  were  seated  all  the  members  of  Congress, 
two  foreign  ministers,  and  General  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the 
valedictory  oration,  which  had  been  assigned  to  me,  I  had  an  address  of 
some  length,  to  the  General.  It  was  received  with  manifest  feeling,  and 
the  next  day  he  met  me  in  the  entry  of  the  college,  as  he  was  going  to  a 
committee  room  of  Congress,  took  me  by  the  hand,  walked  with  me  a 
short  time,  flattered  me  a  little,  and  desired  me  to  present  his  best  re- 
spects to  my  classmates,  and  his  best  wishes  for  their  success  in  life. 
There  had  never  been  such  an  audience  at  a  commencement  before,  ttnd 
perhaps  there  will  never  be  again.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  course  highly 
gratified. 

Mr.  Riddle  resigned  the  tutorship,  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  which 
preceded  and  followed  this  commencement;  and  my  classmate,  Mr.  Samuel 
Beach,  and  myself,  were  elected  tutors  in  his  place.  As  it  will  serve  to 
explain  the  principles  on  which  the  government  of  the  college  was  conducted, 
under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  I  will  state  the  advice,  which 
in  the  kindest  manner  he  gave  to  my  fellow  tutor  and  myself,  after  dining 
with  him  by  invitation  at  Tusculum.  "Govern,"  said  he,  "govern  always, 
but  beware  of  governing  too  much.  Convince  your  pupils,  for  you  may 
convince  them,  that  you  would  rather  gratify  than  thwart  them ;  that  you 
wish  to  see  them  happy,  and  desire  to  impose  no  restraints,  but  such  as 
their  real  advantage,  and  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  college,  render  indis- 
pensable. Put  a  wide  difference  between  youthful  follies  and  foibles,  and 
those  acts  which  manifest  a  malignant  spirit,  or  intentional  insubordination. 
Do  not  even  notice  the  former,  except  it  be  by  private  advice.  Overlook 
them  entirely,  unless  they  occur  in  such  a  public  manner,  that  it  is  known 
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that  yoa  must  have  observed  them.  Be  ezoeedioglj  carefnl  not  to  com- 
mit your  own  authority,  or  that  of  the  college,  in  any  case  that  cannot  be 
carried  through  with  equity.  But  having  pursued  this  system,  then,  in 
every  instance  in  which  there  has  been  a  manifest  intention  to  offend,  or 
to  resist  your  authority,  or  that  of  the  college,  make  no  compromise  with 
it  whatever;  put  it  down  absolutely  and  entirely;  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws  in  their  full  extent,  and  fear  no  consequences.^'  Such  was 
the  advice  which  he  gave  to  us,  and  such  were  the  rules  by  which  his  own 
conduct  was  guided  in  the  government  of  the  college. 

To  enable  the  trustees  to  complete  the  repairs  of  the  college,  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  made  them  a  grant  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
strictly  appropriated  by  law  to  this  sole  object — ^nor  was  it  fully  adequate 
to  that  object.  This  is  the  only  patronage  that  the  college  has  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  legislature  of  this  state.  And  the  tradition  is,  that  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  bill  making  the  grant,  were  not  returned  as 
members  at  the  next  election.  My  view  in  the  present  address  is  to  state 
facts,  and  not  to  make  criticisms,-— otherwise  I  might  say  something  on 
the  liberality  of  my  native  state.  Dr.  Witherspoon  used  to  say  jocularly, 
that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state,  that  had  any  learning. 
He  was  once  or  twice  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

After  I  had  held  the  tutorship  for  two  years,  I  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Mathematics.  I  held  this  appointment  only  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  I  received  a  call,  which  I  accepted,  to  a  pastoral  charge 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Huston  was  my  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
fessional chair  which  I  occupied,  and  Dr.  Minto  was  my  successor,  a  man 
of  erudition,  of  most  amiable  temper  and  manner,  and,  in  every  view,  of 
estimable  character. 

It  was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
presidency,  that  a  general  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  the  college. 
Several  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  several  men  in  secular  life,  received  in 
this  revival  those  impressions  of  religion,  which  they  carried  with  them 
through  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  With  some  of  these  I  had  in  early 
life  an  acquaintance.  With  one  I  formed  a  most  endeared  friendship, 
and  from  him  I  received  a  number  of  particulars,  which,  of  themselvee, 
would  enable  mo  to  contradict  what  I  have  heard  (for  I  have  not  per- 
sonally received),  a  statement  made  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  Burr,  that  Dr. 
Witherspoon  thought  and  spoke  lightly  of  this  revival,  and  that  he  was 
in  fact  opposed  to  it.  But  in  truth,  such  a  statement  is  so  contrary  to 
the  known  and  avowed  sentiments  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  even  to  what 
he  declared,  in  his  Lectures  on  Theology,  were  his  chief  motives  in  coming 
to  this  country,  that  it  cannot  be  correct ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  make  this 
declaration  on  the  present  occasion.  He  might,  and  I  know  he  did, 
endeavour  to  correct  some  irregularities  and  imprudences,  which  usually 
take  place,  when  youth  are  under  the  excitement  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, but,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  revival  itself,  instead  of  opposing  it^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 
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PxBSBTTiBiAK  Tbaots,  VoI.  VIII.    Issiied  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-nine  tracts  on  varions  important  sub* 
jeots.  To  the  larger  number  of  them  are  appended  the  names  of 
their  authors,  whose  reputation  as  evangelical  and  able  writers  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  their  excellence.  The  endorsement  of  those  which 
are  anonymous  by  such  a  Board,  entitles  them  to  the  attention  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Like  those  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series, 
they  are  highly  adapted  both  to  interest  and  benefit  the  reader. 

Lbttebs  or  THB  Madiai  and  Visits  to  thbib  Pbis^ns.    By  the  Misses  Sekhousb  : 
from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablication. 

Christianity  never  shines  with  greater  lustre,  than  when  exhibited 
through  the  furnace  of  affliction  or  persecution.  And  false  religion  ap- 
pears peculiarly  odious,  when  arrayed  in  hostility  against  the  humble 
followers  of  Christ.  No  one  can  peruse  this  volume,  without  being  con- 
vinced, on  the  one  hand,  that  Romanism  is  essentially  anti-Christian  in 
its  spirit ;  and  feeling,  on  the  other,  devout  admiration  for  that  worthy 
couple,  who,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  "gloried  in  tribu- 
lation.'' If  any  one  desires  to  enjoy  that  species  of  spiritual  luxury,  which 
arises  from  alternate  emotions  of  joy  and  tearful  sympathy,  he  will  be 
likely  to  find  it  in  reading  these  touching  letters  of  the  Madiai. 

Religious  Maxims.     By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.D. 

The  author  of  this  small  volume,  just  published  by  Wm.  S.  Martien, 
is  not  unknown  to  the  religious  public.  The  reader  will  find  on  almost 
every  page,  rich  and  striking  thoughts,  expressed  in  a  strong  and  vigorous 
style.  With  some  tendency  to  an  extreme  refinement  of  devotional  feel- 
ing, the  book  may,  nevertheless,  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  are 
seeking  (as  every  Christian  should  be),  for  a  more  elevated  tone  of  piety. 

EviDBHCB  OF  Chbistianity.    By  Rbv.  Johs  CummibOi  D.D. 

The  name  of  the  distinguished  author  of  this  **  manual,"  will  excite 
high  expectations,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  he  is  about  to  enjoy  a 
rich  repast  from  its  perusal.  He  will  not  be  disappointed.  With  a 
grasp  of  thought,  and  a  pertinency  and  force  of  argument  and  illustration 
for  which  this  writer  is  remarkable,  he  presents,  in  a  brief  and  con- 
densed form,  the  main  evidences  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
Mr.  Dodd,  of  New  York,  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in  furnishing 
an  edition  for  the  American  public.  Books  of  this  character  will  never 
cease  to  be  demanded,  so  long  as  infidelity,  in  its  various  forms,  shall 
beguile  the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  lure  them  from  the  path  of 
trut^  and  virtue. 
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Confessions  or  a  converted  Infidel.    By  Rey.  John  Batlbt. 

This  book  commences  with  a  narrative  of  the  author's  infidelity  and 
bis  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  is  succeeded  by  some  forty  or 
forty-five  articles  on  miscellaneous  topics.  The  matter  is  generally  good, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  some  classes  of  readers ;  but  the  book 
possesses  too  small  a  degree  of  literary  merit^  to  be  highly  prized  by  the 
more  cultivated  and  refined. 

The  Better  Land.    By  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Tuompsoh. 

The  heavenly  state  furnishes  a  most  attractive  theme ;  and  our  author 
has  discoursed  upon  it  in  ^'thoughts  that  glow,  and  words  that  bani." 
The  book  consists  of  sixteen  chapters,  written  in  chaste  language,  and 
embodying  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  this  interesting  topic.  Some  of 
his  ideas  appear  to  be  rather  fanciful ;  but  as  a  whole  there  is  little  room 
for  criticism  on  this  ground.  The  volume  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
the  people  of  God,  as  supplying  them  with  '*  suitable  food  for  their  pas- 
sage over  Jordan." 

Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection  or  the  Bodt.  By  A  Layman.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

This  tract  is  multum  in  parvo.  ''  A  Layman"  has  grasped  the  main 
facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  resurrection,  and  has  written  a  com* 
pendious  and  edifying  statement  of  this  great  evangelical  doctrine.  The 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  rising  again  of  the  same  body  is  met  as  follows : 
''Our  personal  identity  will  be  preserved,  but  it  is  not  probable  there  will 
be  an  identity  of  the  particles  of  matter  which  composed  the  body  at 
death.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  assure  us  that  the  identical  body  is  to  be 
raised  by  a  reunion  of  its  scattered  parts.  In  the  present  life,  the  same 
particles  of  matter  do  not  constitute  our  bodies  from  one  day  to  another. 
It  is  thought  by  physiologists,  that  every  particle  of  matter  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  fresh  accessions  of  matter 
in  the  course  of  about  seven  years. 

''The  same  constant  and  unceasing  change  takes  place  also  in  the  mind. 
No  one  can  be  to-day  what  he  was  yesterday.  Each  act  of  life  changes 
the  man.  It  takes  something  from  his  character,  or  gives  something  to 
it,  and  leaves  him  a  difierent  man  from  what  he  was.  He  may  alter,  but 
cannot  go  back.  What  he  was  is  a  memory,  but  can  never  be  a  reality 
again.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  entire  though  gradual  change  of 
both  body  and  mind,  we  remain  the  same  persons  from  infancy  to  old  age.'' 

The  Pictorial  Second  Book;  or,  Pleasant  Reading  for  the  Young.  By  Cousn 
Mart.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Our  Board  of  Publication,  like  a  great  grist  mill,  is  always  grinding 
food  for  the  masses.  The  product  of  its  enterprise  and  skill  is  equal  to 
anything  in  the  market,  and  is  warranted  to  be  pure,  nutritious,  and  well 
suited  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  The  present  work  is  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  young,  and  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  volume. 

The  Closet  Companion  ;  or,  Manual  of  Prayer.  Consisting  of  Topics  and  Brief 
Forms  of  Prayer,  designed  to  assist  Christians  in  their  Devotions.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Rev.  Albert  Baknes.    M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York.     1854. 

The  spirit  and  aim  of  this  attractive  volume  are  excellent;  and^  s6  far 
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as  a  oureory  examination  enables  us  to  jadge,  the  performance  corresponds. 
Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  instruct  in  the  nature,  value,  and  topics  of 
prayer,  is  eminently  suited  to  the  times.  The  definite  design  of  the 
author  of  this  manual  is  not  td  furnish  a  complete  prayer  under  every 
topic,  but  to  offer  the  leading  ideas  appropriate  to  each,  to  arrange  them 
in  Fome  order,  and  to  give  them  a  scriptural  and  evangelical  expression. 
The  proper  use  of  the  book  is  to  store  the  reader's  memory  with  a  voca- 
bulary of  his  wants,  supply  his  understanding  with  a  train  of  thoughts 
suitable  to  them,  and  give  his  heart  an  intelligible  and  fervent  habit  of 
stated  and  ejaculatory  devotion.  May  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  sanctify  this 
Christian  effort  to  do  good ! 

An  Address  sitroBE  the  Philomathean  Litebabt  Societt,  at  Tuscarora  Aca- 
demy, Academia,  Pa.    By  the  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  D.D. 

The  theme  of  this  truly  able  and  excellent  discourse  is  ''God  in 
Science '"  and  the  specific  proposition  which  Dr.  Junkin  illustrates  and 
enforces,  is  that  the  progress  of  true  science  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  absurd  attempt  to  divorce  the  study  of  nature  from  the  study  of 
nature's  God.  The  following  quotation  embodies  the  complaint  which 
the  Doctor  urges  against  most  of  our  institutions  of  learning: — ^' There  is 
a  timidity/  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Divine  science,  which  is  at  once 
the  misfortune  and  the  reproach  of  the  learning  of  our  times.  And  this 
timidity  is  as  inexcusable  as  it  is  injurious.  Why  should  men,  who  are 
conscious  of  the  right,  shrink  from  avowing  it  ?  Why  should  men,  who 
can  exclaim  with  the  heroic  Tarsian,  'if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us?'  quail  before  the  impudent  scowl  of  infidel  bigotry  and  arrogance f 
Yet  it  is,  alas !  too  true,  that  whilst  infidel  philosophers  are  bold  in  pro« 
claiming  a  divorce  between  the  study  of  things  created  and  the  study  of 
the  great  Creator,  Christian  philosophers  either  tamely  acquiesce,  or  raise 
but  a  timid  and  feeble  remonstrance !  Now,  apart  from  its  moral  turpi* 
tude,  it  is  your  speaker's  solemn  conviction,  that  the  attempted  divorce  is 
absurd  and  unphilosopJiical ;  that  it  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
true  science ;  and  that,  until  it  is  abandoned,  the  triumphs  of  philosophy 
must  ever  prove  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  true,  not  only  of 
those  departments  of  science  which  relate  more  specially  to  the  laws  of 
mind  J  but  also  the  entire  range  of  material  philosophy.'' 

The  Relioious  Dbhomikations  in  the  United  States,  &o.    By  Joseph  Belohbb, 
D.D.    Published  by  J.  £.' Porter,  Philadelphia,    pp.  1021. 

This  volume  has  an  imposing  appearance,  and  its  title  gives  promise  of 
a  fair,  accurate,  and  impartial  exhibition  of  the  "history,  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, and  statistics"  of  the  "religious  denominations  in  the  United  States." 
How  far  the  author  has  redeemed  this  implied  pledge,  we  cannot  state 
with  reference  to  any  except  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  having  had 
leisure  to  peruse  the  book  throughout. 

In  reading  this  part  of  the  volume,  we  were  startled  with  the  represen- 
tation— new  to  us,  and  contrary,  we  believe,  to  historical  verity — that  the 
Old  and  New  School  Churches  have  been  distinct  and  separate  bodies  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  this  country.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  reader  who  has  no  other  information  on  this  subject 
except  what  he  obtains  from  Dr.  B.'s  "  History.''  He  gives  the  history, 
not  of  one,  but  two  churches,  from  the  beginning. 

Growing  out  of  this  error  of  attempting  to  write  the  history  of  two 
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churches  instead  of  one,  daring  the  whole  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yearS)  he  has  at  his  diucretion,  but  without  any  substantial  reason,  con- 
nected the  names  of  some  distinguished  men  with  the  Old  School,  and  of 
others  with  the  New,  while  in  several  instances  the  same  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  both.  We  should  expect  that,  in  giving  the  history  of  the 
Old  School  body,  he  would  name  such  men  as  Witherspoon,  Rodgers, 
Smith,  WoodhuU,  &c.;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  for  introducing  into  the 
history  of  the  New  School  body  the  names  of  Robinson,  Davies,  Rowland, 
&c.,  and  omitting  them  in  the  old ;  and  much  less  for  inserting  the  names 
of  Makemie,  the  Tennents,  Blair,  Rodgers,  &c.,  in  the  history  of  each  of 
the  two  bodies.  Even  the  famous  Scotch  Reformer,  John  Knox,  whose 
labours  form  an  appropriate  commencement  of  the  Old  School  history,  is 
also  towards  the  close  of  the  New  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  in 
the  form  of  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  Edinburgh.  Does  the 
author  mean  by  this  that  the  Puritan  element,  which  he  makes  the  per- 
vading one  in  the  New  School,  harmonizes  with  the  Scotch  element  which 
he  characterizes  as  that  of  the  Old  School?  Or  does  he  intend  to  intimate 
the  exact  converse  of  this,  viz.;  that  the  new  theology  has  buried  and  en- 
tombed the  old  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  seemed  to  us  remarkable,  is  that  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  School  Church,  the  division  between  the  Old  and  New, 
in  1S37,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  reader  of  his  article  on  this  branch 
of  the  Church  would  not  learn  from  it  that  such  a'division  ever  occurred. 
But  in  the  history  of  the  New  School,  that  division  is  made  prominent; 
and  the  same  partial  and  one-sided  statement  is  made  concerning  it,  as  has 
been  done  by  New  School  writers  ever  since  the  division.  In  a  few  short 
paragraphs  on  pages  684-5,  nearly  half  as  many  errors  occur  as  there  are 
lines.  An  Old  School  man  may  feci  disposed,  perhaps,  to  thank  him  for 
conveying  the  impression,  as  he  seems  to  do  by  his  silence  in  that  part  of 
his  history,  that  our  body  has  moved  down  the  stream  of  time  in  uninter- 
rupted and  unbroken  succession.  But  he  certainly  will  be  far  from  being 
thankful  for  his  unjust  imputations  cast  upon  the  Old  School  Church,  in 
his  history  of  the  New.  If  the  "  History"  is  as  unreliable  with  regard  to 
other  dcnomini^tions  as  to  ours,  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  good  authority 
by  any  who  desire  accurate  information. 

The  Divine  Obigin  and  Authobitt  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  a  series  ofdis- 
cournes.    By  William  Nbill,  D.D.    Philadelphia,  William  S.  Young,  1854. 

Dr.  Neill  has  condensed  in  a  very  conspicuous  and  forcible  manner, 
the  leading  thoughts  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  topics  of  the 
several  discourses  in  this  volume,  are  : — I.  Considerations  on  the  desira- 
bleness and  necessity  of  divine  revelation.  II.  The  genuineness,  authen- 
ticity, and  integrity  of  the  New  Testament.  III.  Inspiration.  lY.  The 
evidence  of  miracles.  V.  Evidence  of  prophecy.  VI.  The  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  VII.  The  relation  of  preaching  to  the  advancement 
of  religion.  The  latter  chapter  is  supplementary,  and  advances  important 
thoughts.  This  volume  would  make  a  useful  text-book  in  institutions  of 
learning;  and  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  venerable 
author  has  aimed  at  doing  good  in  his  advancing  years,  and  we  trust  that 
the  blessing  of  God  will  attend  his  labours.  The  preface  has  the  follow- 
ing apologetic  remarks  : — ''There  is  some  truth  in  the  saying,  that  *The 
more  writers;  the  more  readers/    We  have  a  diversity  of  giftS;  to  suit  our 
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various  tastes  and  oiroamstaDoes.  Besides,  the  sabject  is  momentoas,^" 
it  oannot  be  exhausted.  Old  arguments  can  be  presented  in  new  formsi 
without  end ;  and  be  adapted  to  different  capacities.  The  writer  of  this 
manual  has  had  in  view  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  that  cannot  com* 
mand  time  to  read  extensively  on  any  subject, — ^young  men  in  business, 
and  youth  of  both  sexes  in  schools,  academies,  and  Bible  classes,  where 
compendfl  of  this  kind  should  have  a  prominent  place.  Golporters,  and 
other  distributors  of  religious  tracts,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  this  little  book 
suitable  for  distribution,  where  books  of  a  serious  character  are  scarce. 
To  all  such  co-workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  it  is  respectively  com- 
mended.    May  divine  favour  attend  it,  and  make  it  a  blessing  to  many  I" 

A  JouBNET  TO  Central  Africa  ;  or,  Life  and  Landscapes  from  Egypt,  to  the  Negro 
Kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile.  By  Batard  Tatlor.  With  a  map  and  illustrations. 
New  Yoik,  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  1854. 

All  lovers  of  voyages  and  travels,  will  find  much  instruction  and  enter* 
tainment  in  this  fine  volume.  The  author  penetrated  Ethiopia,  up  the 
Nile,  as  far  as  9°  north  latitude,  and  29^  east  longitude.  The  descriptions 
are  well  wrought,  and  the  historical  memorials  modestly  and  briefly  ex- 
hibited. The  chapter  on  the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  author's  powers  in  the  descriptive  and  historical  line.  Mr.  Taylor 
considers  that  these  ruins  establish  two  points  of  interest;  first,  that 
Ethiopian  civilization  was  not  anterior  to  that  of  Egypt :  and  secondly, 
that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  although  of  a  darker  complexion  than  the 
Egyptians  (as  they  are  in  fact  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture),  were, 
like  them,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Caucasian  race.  The  volume  is  issued 
in  Mr.  Putnam's  good  style. 

Old  Rbdstoni:  or,  Hii^torical  Sketches  of  Western  Presbyterianism,  its  early 
Ministers,  its  perilous  Times,  and  its  first  Records.  By  Jobiph  Smith,  D.D.  Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott,  Gram  bo  &  Co^  1854. 

Dr.  Smith  entered  upon  his  historical  investigations  with  the  stimu- 
lants of  ancestral  connections  and  of  local  habitation.  His  own  father,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  whose  memoir  is  contained  in  this  magazine,  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
himself  resides  in  the  midst  of  the  churches  of  old  mother  Redstone. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  historical  and  biographical  matter  in 
the  volume.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  PresbyteriaDism  in  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains,  inter- 
spersed with  local  incidents  of  a  most  interesting  character.  Then  we 
have  lively  sketches  of  the  fathers.  Smith,  Dod,  Beatty,  McMillan,  Power, 
Dunlap,  Hughes,  Jennings,  &c.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  historical 
accounts  of  all  the  old  churches,  thus  preserving  a  general  outline  of  their 
early  organization  and  progress.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  records  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Redstone  are  printed,  with  notes  and  memoranda  highly 
valuable  and  useful.  In  short,  the  volume  is  rich  with  historical  treasures. 
Dr.  Smith's  style  is  plain  and  animated.  He  has  no  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
be  dry.  He  has  a  pleasant  way  of  drawing  pictures  to  the  life ;  and  if 
there  is  not  time  and  space  for  a  full  length  portrait,  he  has  the  art  of 
sketching  a  capital  outline  in  its  place.  The  occasional  bluntness  of  style 
only  shows  sharpness  of  intellect.    Dr.  Smith  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
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a  pedlar  a  pedlar.  He  states  facts  without  exaggeration,  and  does  not 
press  unduly  doubtful  points.  The  Church  is  under  great  obligations  to 
the  excellent  author  for  this  volume.  In  addition  to  the  great  merit  of 
the  work  itself,  a  variety  of  portraits  and  illustrations  adorn  its  pages. 
'<  Old  Redstone"  ought  to  have  a  largo  oiroulation. 

A  Manual  or  Missions;  or,  Sketches  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  Maps  showing  the  Suuions  and  Statistics  of  Protestant  Missions, 
among  unevangelized  Nations,  by  John  C.  Lowbie,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  of  F.  M.     New  York,  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  1864. 

By  some  accident,  this  useful  work  has  escaped,  not  our  reading,  but  a 
notice  of  its  contents  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The  object  of  the 
Manual,  is  to  give  an  intelligible  view  of  Presbyterian  Missions  through- 
out the  world,  with  also  some  references  to  the  Missions  of  other  Protes- 
tant churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie,  after  an  Introduction  on  the  general 
topics  of  the  importance  of  the  Missionary  work,  its  origin,  responsibilities, 
&c.,  gives  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  Foreign  Board.  He  then  takes 
up  the  different  Missions  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  in  Western 
Africa,  in  North  India,  in  Siam,  in  China,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  among  the  Jews.  These  historical  notices  are  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  the  unevangelized  countries,  and  by  another  on  the  Statistics  of 
Protestant  Missions.  Six  beautiful  msps  illustrate  the  subjects  treated 
of.  The  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  our  ministers,  elders, 
and  intelligent  laymen.  It  is  another  of  the  books  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  all  our  Sabbath  school  libraries. 

The  Twins  ;  or,  Conversations  on  the  Importance  of  the  Office  of  the  Ruling  Elder — 
its  Scriptural  Authority,  Qualifications,  and  Duties.  By  the  Author  of  **  Why  am  I  a 
Presbyterian?'     Philadelphia,  William  S.  Martien,  1854. 

This  work,  written  by  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  Christian  lady, 
is  a  remarkably  successful  specimen  of  the  inculcation  of  substantial  truths, 
by  means  of  a  pleasant  and  lively  narrative.  Every  one  of  our  Sabbath 
schools  should  have  this  book.  Indeed,  the  Sessions  of  our  churches 
would  do  well  to  promote  its  wide  circulation.  The  office  of  Buling  Elder 
is  exalted  by  Mrs.  Campbell's  pen;  and  many  a  person  would  read  her 
little  book,  who  would  never  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  didactic  treatise. 
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American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. — ^As  the  statistics 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  not  been  received,  the  following  table,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  press,  the  charches,  and  the  educational  department  at  the  Islands, 
is  based  upon  the  report  of  the  previous  year : — 

Missions. — Number  of  Missions,  .....  29 

"  Stations,         ......    119 

"  Out-stations,        .  .  .  .  .  48 

Labourers  Employed. — Number  of  ordained  Missionaries  (9  being  physi- 
cians), .....  161 
Number  of  Licentiates,  ...  1 
"  Physicians  not  ordained,  .  .  8 
"  Other  Male  Assistants,  .  .  20 
'^          Female  Assistants,       .            .            .216 


Whole  number  of  labourers  sent  from  this  country,       .  .  .  406 

Number  of  Native  Preachers,  ......        43 

"  Native  Helpers,       ......  223 


Whole  number  of  Native  Assistants,  .....      266 

Whole  number  of  labourers  connected  with  the  Missions,         .  .  672 

The  Press.— Number  of  Printing  Establishments,  .  .  .11 

Pages  printed  last  year,   ....  67,650,750 

"  "      from  the  beginning,       .  .  1,015,783,228 

The  Churches. — ^Number  of  Chinches  (including  all  at  the  Sandwich 

Islands),       .....  104 

Number  of  Church  Members  (do.  do.),     .            .  25,846 

Added  during  the  year  (do.  do.),         .            .            .  2,331 

Educational  DEPARTMENT.-^Number  of  Seminaries,        ...  9 

"            other  Boarding-Schools,         .  23 
"           Free  Schools  (334  supportBd  by 

Hawaiian  Government),  697 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Seminaries  (82,  do.),  .  •  .  453 

"        "        "       Boarding-Schools,    .....        638 
"        «        «       Free  Schools  (11,771,  do.),       .  .  .         22,459 

Whole  number  in  Seminaries  and  Schools,    ....  23,650 


Inauguration  of  Dr.  M^Gill. — ^The  Inauguration  of  Dr.  A.  T.  M'Gill,  as  Pro- 
fessor in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  occurred  on  the  12th  of  September. 
Dr.  Murray  ddlivered  the  Charge,  and  the  Professor  an  Inaugural  Discourse. 
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Wesletan  Educational  Movements. — ^It  appears  from  the  statistics  presented 
to  the  committee,  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  hare  447  day- 
schools,  of  which  246  are  taught  by  trained  teachers,  and  in  which  42,076  children 
receive  instraction,  at  an  annual  cost  in  salaries  to  teachers  of  £19,228  Os.  lOd^ 
of  which  no  less  a  proportion  than  £15,098  3s.  6d.,  has  been  supplied  by  the  chil- 
dren's pence.  These  items  show  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  82  schools, 
of  41  trained  teachers,  of  2,860  scholars,  of  £1,664  13s.  lid.  paid  in  salaries,  and 
of  £740  2s.  Id.  received  from  the  children. 

The  Wesleyans  have  an  extensive  Normal  Institution  at  Westminster,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  their  day-schools.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev. 
John  Scott,  sustained  by  a  number  of  competent  instructors.  There  are  now 
about  nine  hundred  children  in  this  school,  besides  one  hundred  students  training 
for  teachers.    The  Institution  can  send  out  annually  about  fifty  trained  teachers. 


The  Pope's  "Encyclical,"  and  the  Approaching  Council. — ^Tho  city  of 
Rome  is  on  the  eve  of  presenting  one  of  those  spectacles  which  were  frequent  in 
other  days,  but  which  for  some  centuries  back  have  been  only  matter  of  history. 
In  obedience  to  a  summons  from  the  Seven  Hills,  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  are  about  to  repair  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  immaculate  conception.  Most  probably  Uie  Church  of  St  John 
Lateran  will  be  graced  with  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  from  the  prestige  it 
enjoys  as  the  oldest  parish  church  in  Rome,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  more 
famous  councils  of  former  times.  In  this  church  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
with  all  that  attends  it,  was  voted  to  be  true,  under  Innocent  III.  Si.  John 
Lateran,  though  within  the  walls,  stands  outside  the  modern  city,  in  the  midst  of 
that  vast  gap  of  ruins  which  the  wars  of  Investiture,  begun  by  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  created.  There  is  room  in  its  naves  and  cloisters  for  all  the  Roman 
bishops  in  the  world,  with  a  crowd  of  Capuchins  and  Dominicans  to  boot. 

This  Council  is  summoned  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  the  "  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  This  point, — to  Rome  a  very  important  one, — 
she  has  never  been  able  to  determine,  albeit  she  enjoys  the  aid  of  infallibility. 
Ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  well  known  the  Church  has  leaned  to  the 
belief  of  the  perfectly  sinless  state  of  the  humanity  of  the  Virgin.  The  Council 
of  Trent  did  its  best  to  put  its  imprimatur  on  this  dogma,  and  extinguish  the 
scandals  which  the  conflicts  and  divisions  it  occasioned  were  bringing  perpetually 
on  the  Church;  but  afler  spending  much  time  and  much  temper  in  its  discussion, 
that  Council  was  obliged  to  leave  it  unsettled.  Popes  have  sometimes  taken  up 
the  matter,  but  with  no  better  success.  But  now  a  point  which  hitherto  has 
baffled  famous  councils,  and  renowned  popes,  and  even  Infallibility  itself,  is  to  be 
determined  once  for  all ;  and  hence  this  crowding  of  ecclesiastics  to  the  Eternal 
Ciiy,  and  this  assemblage  of  mitred  heads  beneath  the  gorgeous  roof  of  the 
Lateran.  But  why  bring  so  many  men  to  Rome  to  decide  this  point,  when  In- 
fallibility is  there  before  them  ?  Infallibility  either  can  decide  the  question,  or  it 
cannot.  If  it  can,  where  is  the  need  of  these  men  ?  and  if  it  cannot,  where  is  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  decide  it  ? 

The  decree  pronouncing  the  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  we  doubt  not,  will  pass. 
There  is  a  logical  necessity  for  it.  Some  such  decree  seems  wanting  to  put  the 
top  stone  upon  the  fabric  of  Romish  idolatry.  She  is  not,  and  cannot  Ina,  com- 
plete without  it.  It  is  the  last  and  crowning  blasphemy  that  remains  to  be 
avowed ;  and  having  avowed  it,  her  cup  will  be  full.  When  we  look  back  upon 
her  history,  we  see  her  advancing  stage  by  stage,  blotting  out  one  great  trath 
afler  another,-— denying  first  the  Mediator,  next  t^e  atonement,  next  the  Divine 
Spirit,  next  the  Scriptures.  One  other  truth  alone  remains, — the  bxlstenck  of 
God, — and  that  truth  Rome,  with  awful  impiety,  is  about  to  blot  out.  For  to  what 
does  the  decree  of  the  '^  Immaculate  Conception"  amount,  but  to  this,  that  there 
is  no  other  Saviour  and  no  other  God  but  Mary  ?  Thus  we  see  the  extreme  of 
Romanism,  and  the  extreme  of  infidelity,  afler  long  pursuing  apparently  divergent 
courses,  meeting  at  last  in  a  common  culminating  point,  viz.,  Athbibic. — WUms9. 
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HOW  TO  BE  A  GOOD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  WRITER  in  the  California  Christian  Advocate  incidentally  throws  light  on 
this  important  subject     Writing  from  Placerville  he  says : — 

<*  The  Sunday  school  connected  with  this  church  will  compare  favourably  with 
those  in  our  larger  cities.  It  is  under  the  able  management  of  A.  S.  Taylor, 
who,  for  years  before  coming  to  California,  served  toe  Church  as  a  Sunday 
School  Sunerintendent  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Taylor  has  an  excellent 
Ubraiy,  ana  after  the  toils  of  the  day  spends  his  evening  hours  in  preparation  for 
the  Sunday  School.  We  have  of^n  listened  with  interest  and  profit  to  his 
lectures  to  the  school.    He  certainly  excels  as  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent." 

Several  important  points  are  illustrated  in  this  brief  paragraph. 

1.  The  character  of  a  Sunday  School  depends  very  much  upon  its  Superintendent. 

2.  For  any  person  to  become  a  good  Superintendent  his  heart  needs  to  be  in 
the  work. 

3.  He  needs  to  have  books,  and  to  take  time  to  use  them  in  seeking  qualifica- 
tions for  his  important  duties. 

4.  What  a  happy  way  for  an  intelligent  Christian  man  to  spend  his  evening 
hours,  "  in  preparation  for  the  Sunday  School  1"  How  many  waste  their  evenings, 
and  then  plead  that  they  had  not  time  for  preparation  1  whereas  we  see  that,  even 
in  California,  that  land  of  strife  and  excitement,  an  earnest  and  systematic  man 
finds  ample  time. 

Finally,  what  a  noble  ambition  it  is  to  seek  to  be  a  model  Superintendent  or 
Sunday  School  Teacher  I  Would  that  thousands  among  us,  now  drifting  along 
upon  the  current  of  life,  without  special  aim  or  object,  would  rouse  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  the  good  they  might  do  by  entering  wholesouledly  into  the  studies  and 
labours  of  the  Sunday  School  cause. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AUTUMN. 

BT  W.  G.  BRYANT. 

There  comes,  from  yonder  height, 

A  soft  repining  sound, 
Where  forest  leaves  are  bright, 
And  fall  like  flakes  of  light 

To  the  ground. 

It  is  the  autumn  breeze, 

That,  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas. 
Just  stirs  the  glowing  trees, 

And  is  gone. 

He  moans  by  sedgy  brook. 

And  visits  with  a  sigh 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look, 
From  out  their  sunny  nook. 

At  the  sky. 

0*er  shouting  children  fliea 
That  light  October  wind, 
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And,  kissing  cheeks  and  eyes, 
He  leaves  their  merry  cries 

Far  behind. 

And  wanders  on  to  make 
That  soft  uneasy  sound 
By  distant  wood  and  lake, 
Where  distant  fountains  break 

From  the  ground. 

No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay ; 
Nor  fair  untrodden  dell  j 
He  sweeps  the  upland  swell. 

And  away  I 

Moum'st  thou  thy  homeless  state, 

Oh,  soft,  repining  wind  1 
That  early  seek'st  and  late 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fate 

Not  to  find? 

Not  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore, 
In  all  the  East  and  West ; — 
The  wind  that  stoops  to  rest 

Is  no  more. 

By  valleys,  woods,  and  springs, 

No  wonder  thou  shouldst  grieve 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings 

And  must  leave. 


HEATHEN  ORIGIN  OF  PURGATORY. 

That  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  of  pagan  birth  and  parentage,  is  shown  very 
conclusively  in  the  following  extract  from  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  the  heathen,  just  before  his  death  by  poison.  Encom- 
passed by  his  weeping  friends,  the  great  pagan  philosopher  discourses  of  the  im- 
mortality and  future  state  of  the  soul.  We  question  if  Pope  Pius  himself  could 
give  a  more  correct  account  of  "  the  way  of  salvation"  hjjire  !  Socrates  indeed 
omits  to  decide  in  this  extract  whetlier  the  purifying  agent  is  fire,  or  oil,  or  holy 
water,  or  some  other  instrument  Pius  could  give  us  more  information  on  this 
subject.  But  in  all  the  most  important  particulars,  the  heathen  appears  to  have 
had  about  as  correct  views  as  the  Pope.  The  following  is  the  theology  of 
Socrates : — 

"  When  the  dead,"  said  he,  "  are  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  of  souls,  whither 
their  angel  conducts  them,  they  are  all  judged.  Those  who  have  passed  their 
lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal  nor  absolutely  innocent,  are  sent  into 
a  place  where  they  sufier  pains  proportioned  to  their  faults,  tiU  h&mgpurged  and 
cleansed  of  their  guilt,  and  afterwards  restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward 
of  the  good  actions  they  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  who  are  judged  to  be  in- 
curable on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  the  fatal  destiny  that  passes 
judgment  upon  them,  hurls  them  into  Tartarus,  whence  they  never  depart.  But 
those  who  are  found  guilty  of  great  crimes  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon,  who 
have  committed  violence  in  the  transports  of  rage,  against  their  father  or  mother, 
or  have  killed  some  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  afterwards  repented — suffer  the 
same  punishment  with  the  last  (i.  e.  Tartarus),  but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  pra^ 
and  supplicationSf  they  have  obtained  pardon  from  those  they  have  injured.*' 
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If  the  Bomish  doctrine  be  correct,  we  do  not  see  that  Revelation  has  shed 
much,  if  any,  light  upon  this  subject  Paul  was  scarcely  a  better  teacher  than 
Socrates ! 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BRICKS. 

A  BOT  hearing  his  father  say ''  'twas  a  poor  rule  that  would  not  work  both 
ways/'  said^  "  If  father  applies  this  rule  about  his  work,  I  will  test  it  in  my  play." 

So  setting  up  a  row  of  bricks,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  he  tipped  over  the 
first^  which,  striking  the  second,  caused  it  to  fall  on  the  thiid,  which  overturned 
the  fourth,  and  so  on  through  tbe  whole  course,  until  all  the  bricks  lay  prostrate. 

^'  Well,"  said  the  boy.  "  each  brick  has  knocked  down  his  neighbour  which 
stood  next  to  him ;  I  only  tipped  one.  Now  I  will  raise  one,  and  see  if  he  will 
raise  his  neighbour.    I  will  see  if  raising  one  will  raise  all  the  rest" 

He  looked  in  vain  to  see  them  rise. 

"  Here,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  a  poor  rule  j  'twill  not  work  both  ways. 
They  knock  each  other  down,  but  will  not  raise  each  other  up." 

^^My  son,"  said  the  father,  '^bricks  and  mankind  are  alike,  made  of  clay, 
active  in  knocking  each  other  down,  but  not  disposed  to  help  each  other  up." 


AUTUMN— A  DIRGE. 

The  warm  sun  is  failing:  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing; 
The  bare  boughs  are  signing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying, 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead, 

Is  lying. 

Come  months,  come  away, 

From  November  to  May, 

In  your  saddest  array. 

Follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling, 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knelling 

For  the  yearj 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lizards  each  gone 

To  his  dwelling ; 
Come  months,  come  away : 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray. 
Let  your  light  sisters  play — 
Ye,  follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 

Shellet. 


FACT  FOR  THE  PRESUMPTUOUS. 

Terrible  presumption  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  what  are  considered  the 
abandoned  classes  of  society.  It  may  often  be  seen  in  its  worst  aspects,  in 
moral,  and  apparently  gentle  persons.  Even  timid  maidens,  who  tremble  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pnysical  danger,  frequently  exhibit  the  utmost  daring  in  their  treat- 
ment of  God  and  religion.  We  remember  such  a  maiden,  and  Uie  catastrophe 
which  trod  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  her  presumption. 

She  was  a  healthy-looking  girl,  of  perhaps  eighteen  summers  old.  Removing 
to J  she  was  introduced  to  the  Sunday  School,  by  some  acquaintances,  and 
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placed  in  the  class  of  a  traly  spiritual  and  faitlifhl  teacher,  who,  one  Sabbath, 
shortly  after  her  admission,  mitnfully  admonished  her  and  entreated  her  to  seek 
Christ.  The  girl  admitted  the  duty  of  immediate  submission  to  God,  and  showed 
that  she  clearly  comprehended  the  consequences  of  an  impenitent  life.  "  Bat,^' 
she  said,  "  I  am  determined  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  wnile  I  am  young  P 

'^  Yes,  you  are  young,  but  you  may,  nevertheless,  be  yery  near  death  I*'  replied 
the  teacher. 

"  No,  I  am  not  I  am  healthy,  and  shall  most  likely  live  a  long  time ;  bat  anj 
how,  I  don't  mean  to  seek  religion  yet  I  shall  take  all  the  pleasure  in  life  that 
I  can,"  said  she,  with  such  bold  and  decided  manner,  that  her  teacher  was  dis- 
couraged and  silenced. 

Two  weeks  from  that  Sabbath,  we  stood  beside  that  maiden^s  coffin,  and  spoke 
emphatic  words  to  her  companions,  over  her  corpse  I  A  violent  disease  had  sud- 
denly assaulted  her,  only  ten  day's  af^er  her  boast  of  having  long  to  live.  Its  first 
blow  dethroned  reason ;  the  next  broke  the  golden  bowl  at  the  fountain  of  life ; 
and  all  guilty,  unannealed,  and  presumptuous  as  she  was,  she  was  hurried  into 
the  presence  chamber  of  the  Infinite. 

Such  was  her  end.  Thus  impotently  fell  her  presumings  to  the  dust;  and 
thus  fearfuUy  sank  her  soul  to  destruction.  And  thus  perish  all,  who  with  dear 
perceptions  of  the  authority  of  God  persist  in  waging  war  upon  him. 

Reader  I  art  thou  an  impenitent  sinner,  wedded  to  thy  pleasures,  and  reck- 
lessly rushing  upon  consequences  ?  Be  entreated,  in  view  of  this  example,  to 
pause,  to  reflect,  to  repent,  to  embrace  Christ,  and  to  be  saved  I 

Zion's  Herald, 


FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

A  FAMILY  is  a  little  community  of  members,  bound  together  by  the  most  inti- 
mate relations ;  and  no  community  can  prosper  without  the  cementing  and  hallow- 
ing influence  of  religion.  How  can  this  be  found,  where  the  worship  of  God  is 
not  daily  rendered?  Admitting  the  duty,  and  estimating  the  privilege  and 
advantages  of  it,  a  question  often  arises,  What  is  the  best  mode  of  discharging  it? 
Circumstances  may  modify  the  best  mode  for  its  observance,  but  there  are  some 
general  principles  which  are  always  applicable. 

1.  The  exercises  of  family  worship,  morning  and  evening,  should  be  performed 
at  seasonable  hours,  while  the  mind  is  fresh,  and  none  ot  the  members  are  op- 
pressed with  sleep. 

2.  Domestics  and  others  connected  with  the  family  should  be  present,  for  all 
have  a  precious  interest  connected  with  the  exercise. 

3.  The  service  should  be  performed  at  regular  and  stated  hours,  that  the  family 
may  be  trained  to  punctuality  and  system. 

4.  The  prayer  should  be  snortj  so  as  not  to  be  wearisome. 

5.  The  prayer  should  hejhventj  that  the  members  of  the  fiimily  may  feel  it  to 
be  a  transaction  with  God,  and  not  a  mere  form. 

6.  It  should  specify  circumstances  in  which  they  are  interested  as  a  family,  that 
they  may  feel  that  all  their  concerns  are  known  to  God,  and  that  they  duly  unite  in 
special  confession,  thanksgiving,  or  supplication. 

7.  It  should  be  offered  u  the  name  and  faith  of  Jesus,  in  humble  confidence 
of  his  grace  and  promise  as  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  in  the  fiiithfulness  of  hia 
covenant 

Family  worship  thus  conducted,  impressively  teaches  religion  by  insensible  de- 
ffrees,  when  accompanied  by  consistent  example,  and  by  Uie  wise,  saJutaiy,  and 
beneficent  exercise  of  authority  and  influence.  Such  worship  will  render  the 
bond  between  parents  and  children,  and  the  members  of  a  household,  doubly  dear 
and  close.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  and  lamented  that  family  worship  is  much  neg- 
lected within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  or,  if  not  neglected,  is  performed  in  a  hur 
ried  and  formal  manner,  without  punctuality,  and  devoid  of  suitable  feeling  and 
interest  ?  The  religion  and  worship  of  the  closet  and  fiunily  will  revive  and  be 
strengthened  together. — Christian  MeUigencer, 
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A  CRITICISM  ON  1  COR.  10 :  18. 

^  A  way  of  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it" 

Several  years  ago  I  heard  the  words  of  this  verse  repeated  in 
a  discourse  by  a  speaker  who  was  remarkable  for  a  vague  and  in- 
definite diction.  It  so  much  resembled  his  own  style  that  for  a 
moment  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  had  quoted  the  language  of 
Scripture  verbatim.  Here,  thought  I,  are  two  incongruous  ideas. 
^^  A  way  of  eseapey  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  Either  idea 
is  intelligible  by  itself.  A  man  may  escape  from  a  temptation ;  or 
if  unable  to  avoid  it,  he  may  bear  it.  But  escaping  in  order  to 
bear  is  obviously  a  solecism.  All  this  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. I  recognized  it  as  the  very  words  of  our  English  version, 
and  of  course  released  the  speaker  from  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  On  returning  to  my  study,  I  first  looked  at  the  passage 
in  my  English  Bible,  to  make  sure  of  the  very  words ;  and  then 
turned  to  the  verse  in  my  Greek  Testament,  to  see  how  it  stood  in 
the  original.  There,  to  my  gratification,  I  found  no  obscurity  what- 
ever. All  was  not  only  intelligible,  but  precise  and  congruous. 
^^  Who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  which  ye  are 
able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  secure  this  result^ — that  you  will 
be  able  to  bear  it."  I  have  never  met  with  any  notice  of  this  verse 
since  that  time,  which  recognised  the  confusion  of  thought  and 
diction  in.  our  English  translation.  But  any  Greek  scholar  will,  I 
think,  agree  that  it  is  not  in  the  original. 

1.  The  word  sxfioun<:  does  not  mean  escape  in  the  sense  of  flight 
at  all,  much  less  ^^  way  of  escape."  It  signifies  the  outgoing,  issue^ 
result,  of  a  thins.  It  occurs  but  once  beside  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— ^Heb.  18 : 7-r-where  it  denotes  the  happy  termination  of  a 
Christian  life.  * 
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2.  £ut  what  is  more  decisive,  the  word  governs  the  clanse 
Tou  duyaffdat  bfxat;  in  the  genitive.  Whatever  else  this  expression 
might  mean,  it  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  mean  in  order  that  ye  may 
be  able.  Both  the  meaning  of  the  word  ixficurtt;  and  its  grammatical 
connection  with  the  clause  rou  duvaffOat  vixaq,  require  us  to  translate 
it — the  result  of  your  being  able  to  bear  it.  This  is  congruous  with 
what  precedes,  and  gives  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  natural  sense. 

H. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ARCTIC* 

SOME   OF   ITS  LBSSOKS. 

God's  ways  in  the  deep  are  ways  of  wisdom,  and  his  steps  full 

of  KNOWLEDQB. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  application  of  this  proposition  to  the 
providence  engaging  our  attention,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be 
offered  in  explanation. 

First.  There  is  some  good  purpose  in  all  God's  providences. 
^'  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  wonderful  in  counsel."  (Isa.  29 :  29.) 
'^He  is  mighty  in  wisdom."  (Job  36  :  5.)  The  ocean  itself,  as  a 
work  of  God,  and  an  arrangement  of  nature,  has  adaptations  of 
immense  value.  Its  connection  with  bays,  rivers,  streams,  springs, 
makes  it  the  available  centre  of  a  grand  system  of  terrestrial  circu- 
lation, essential  to  the  world's  physical  condition,  whilst  its  facili- 
ties for  international  communication  answer  the  highest  commercial, 
political,  social,  and  religious  ends.  Not  less  wise  are  the  events  which 
occur  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Like  all  other  providences, 
they  display  Divine  wisdom.  Are  the  hairs  of  our  heads  num- 
bered ?  So  is  the  strength  of  every  plank,  the  power  of  every 
wave,  the  incidents  and  influence  of  every  event,  which  has  the  sea 
as  its  scene.  Wisdom  glasses  itself  on  the  quiet  surface,  and  caps 
every  surge  of  the  storm. 

Secondly.  The  wisdom  of  Divine  providence  is  often  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  vision.  ^^  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  oat  God, 
or  know  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?"     (Job  11 :  7.)     "  His  ways 

*  The  Steamship  Arctic,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  September  20th,  came 
into  collision  with  the  Steamship  Vesta  on  the  27th,  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  sunk  in  about  four  hours.  Out  of  about  350  persons  on  board,  only  75  are  known 
to  have  escaped.  This  appalling  calamity  was  generally  noticed  in  the  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  on  the  Sabbath  succeeding  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence.  The 
Editor  of  this  Magazine,  in  common  with  his  brethren,  preached  on  the  occasion. 
The  text  selected  was  Psalm  77  :  19.  "Thy  way  is  in  the  deep,  and  thy  path  in 
the  great  waters ;  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known."  The  extracts,  now  published 
in  this  Magazine,  are  taken  from  the  last  part  of  the  sermon.  The  three  diviaioDS 
were,  I.  God's  ways  in  the  deep  are  ways  of  POWEB,  and  his  paths  are  the  paths  of 
might.  II.  God's  ways  upon  the  seas  are  ways  of  soveiibiqSTT,  and  his  steps  are 
those  of  a  king.  III.  God's  ways  in  the  deep  are  ways  of  wisdom,  and  his  steps  foil 
of  knowledge. 
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are  not  as  our  ways,  or  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts."  (Psalm 
103.)  An  old  writer  says,  '^We  are  too  short-signted  to  appre- 
hend and  judge  of  God's  works ;  man  cannot  understand  his  own 
way,  much  less  the  ways  of  an  infinite  Grod.  His  judgments  are  a 
great  deep.  We  may  sooner  fathom  the  deepest  part  of  the  sea, 
understand  all  the  turnings  of  those  subterranean  passages,  lave 
out  the  ocean  with  a  spoon,  or  suck  in  that  great  mass  of  waters, 
than '  understand  the  ways  of  God,  with  our  shallow  minds." 
"  Thy  way  is  in  the  deep,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and 
thy  footsteps  are  not  known"  (Psalm  77 :  19).  The  mystery  of 
providence  is  often  the  highest  perfection  of  its  wisdom. 

Thirdly.  The  purposes  of  events,  if  unexplained  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence,  are  often  subsequently  unfolded,  either  in  this 
life,  or  in  the  life  to  come.  God  often  permits  us  to  see  at  a  future 
time  what  we  do  not  now  understand.  We  are  learners  here  below ; 
and  the  true  and  earnest  disciple  of  Christ  is  not  often  left  in  utter 
darkness  about  providential  dispensations.  They  are  apt  to  be 
discovered  by  degrees,  as  the  mist  is  lifted  up  from  the  beauty  of 
the  valley.  And  even,  if  in  this  li(e,  things,  expedient  for  us  to 
know,  are  concealed  from  our  eyes,  there  is  another  world  for  the 
believer's  advancement  in  knowledge.  The  principle  which  our 
beloved  Lord  made  known,  is  full  of  encouragement  and  hope 
amidst  the  perplexing  adversities  of  this  world :  "  What  I  do,  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."     (John  13  :  7.) 

With  these  admissions  and  explanations  of  providence  in  general, 
let  us  endeavour  to  obtain,  as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  lessons 
of  wisdom  from  that  providence  in  particular,  which  absorbs  the 
public  mind. 

1.  Belatives  and  friends,  who  mourn  the  precious  *dead,  are 
pointed  to  God  for  consolation.  This  affliction  falls  heavily  upon 
honoured,  as  well  as  unknown  households,  whom  Christian  sympathy 
would  love  to  relieve.  Many  a  family  has  been  smitten  with  fear 
and  mourning ;  many  a  heart  wrung  with  bitter  anguish ;  many  a 
lamentation  ascended  for  those,  whose  faces  will  never  be  seen 
more  in  the  flesh.  God  comfort  his  stricken  ones !  The  weary 
and  the  heavy  laden  can  go  for  rest  to  One  who  is  ^^  afflicted  in  all 
the  afflictions  of  his  people."  (Isa.  63 :  9.)  A  high  aim  of  this 
dispensation  would  be  fulfilled  by  the  renewed  consecration  and 
holiness  of  those  who  feel  its  weight.  These  natural  sorrows,  if 
made  instrumental  in  awakening,  or  rekindling,  spiritual  life, 
would  bring  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest*"  An  old  writer  re- 
marks, ^^  E^  that  knows  not  the  use  of  the  grape,  would  foolishly 
censure  a  man  who  should  fling  them  into  a  wine-press,  and 
squeeze  them  all  up ;  nevertheless  only  in  that  way  the  wine  comes. 
So  God  treads  his  grapes  in  a  wine-press  to  get  delicate  wine" 
Borrow  is  an  active  agency  in  the  divine  government  to  secure  the 
sanctification  of  saints.  The  refinement  of  their  graces  is  through 
the  manifold  trials  of  this  present  life. 
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"  There  is  strength 
Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  wc  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  Heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.     Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  hei'  gems  are  found  /" 

Sorrow  and  mourning  are  entirely  consistent  with  resignation. 
^^  Jesus  wept."  (John  11  :  85.)  But  immoderate  grief  may  tempt 
to  murmurings  and  complaint.  Not  realizing  the  results  of  -chas- 
tisement, or  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  dispensation,  an  un- 
humbled  heart  might  naturally,  but  unreasonably,  find  fault  with 
God,  as  too  severe.  In  the  language  of  the  writer  already  quoted, 
''  We  judge  not  the  husbandman  angry  with  the  ground  for  tearing 
it  with  his  plough ;  nor  censure  an  artificer  for  hewing  his  stones 
or  beating  his  iron ;  but  wait  patiently  the  end  of  his  design.  Why 
should  we  not  pay  the  same  respect  to  God,  since  we  are  less  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  his  incomprehensible  wisdom,  than  of  the  skill 
of  our  fellow-creatures?''  May  this  severe  trial  find  its  sufferers 
drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  thus  their  severe  losses  will  have  com- 
pensations of  glory. 

2.  The  recent  wreck  may  be  overruled,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
to  the  good  of  survivors.  Never  have  men  been  delivered  from 
more  imminent  peril,  or  been  exposed  to  more  frightful  and  agoni- 
zing scenes.  The  sights  and  the  sounds  of  the  sinking  Arctic  must 
have  swept  undying  memories  into  the  minds  of  surviving  shipmates. 
No  doubt,  impressions  of  eternity,  never  before  realized,  loomed 
into  view.  Disasters  at  sea  have  been  known  to  be  blessed  of  God 
in  working  conviction  of  sin  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Perhaps  the  scenes  of  the  recent  calamity  will  be  used  in  saving 
immortal  souls.  It  is  not  '^  hoping  against  hope''  to  believe  that 
some  heavy-laden  sinners  will  be  thus  rescued  from  a  more  awful 
abyss  than  the  Atlantic's  depths. 

8.  Some  of  God's  people  in  the  Arctic  may  have  been  taken 
away  at  that  time,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  future  sorrows  and 
troubles.  It  makes  little  difierence  when  death  comes,  after  aU, 
provided  we  are  prepared  for  it.  The  future  is  all  unknown ;  but 
It  is  certain  that  surviving  friends  will  have  to  breast  severe  billows 
in  the  remaining  storms  of  life.  To  be  taken  &way  from  the  evil 
to  come,  is  a  privileged  providential  allotment.  They  who  have 
entered  the  desired  haven  of  a  better  land,  and  have  escaped  the 
turmoils  and  unknown  contingencies  of  this  present  world,  have 
already  received  the  congratulations  of  saints  and  angels*  It  is 
surely  better  to  be  there  than  here. 

4.  Was  it  not  wise  to  demonstrate  the  terrors  of  the  deep,  at  a 

Eeriod  when  steam  navigation  is  about  to  be  carried  on  upon  a 
irger  and  larger  scale  ?    Many  lives  may  be  eventually  saved — 
alas,  at  a  great  cost ! — ^by  this  disaster.    Experience  inculcates 
improvement. 
Improvement  in  cimttriiction  is  rendered  necessary.    The  com- 
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partments  of  the  Vesta  were  the  means  of  her  deliverance, — and 
why  should  not  all  ocean  steamers  have  compartments  ?  If  more  dif- 
ficult to  he  made  in  wooden  vessels,  then  let  iron  be  the  material  of 
construction,  or  let  the  additional  expenditure  in  wood  be  incurred. 
The  necessary  arrangements  of  safety  are  to  be  inwrought  into  our 
commercial  architecture  at  any  cost.  The  money  lost  in  the  Arctic 
would  have  paid  for  compartments  in  the  Collins  line  for  a  century 
to  come.  Now  that  the  utility  of  this  new  arrangement  has  been 
so  clearly  exhibited,  it  ought,  to  be  incorporated  among  the  prac- 
tical  axioms  of  ship-building. 

Improvement  in  providing  life-boats  is  imperatively  demanded. 
Their  number  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  a  full  complement  of  pas- 
sengers. Do  they  take  up  too  much  room?  How  could  space  be 
better  appropriated  ?  It  is  awful  to  think  that  the  means  of  escape 
were  not  at  hand,  and  that  much  precious  life  was  sacrificed  on  ac- 
count of  this  material  insufficiency.  The  Arctic's  experience  is  a 
warning  which  cannot  pass  unheeded. 

Improvement  in  discipline  is  emphatically  inculcated  by  the  late 
fearful  disaster.  One  of  the  most  melancholy  incidents  of  the 
wreck  is  the  seizure  of  the  boats  by  the  crew,  and  the  escape  of 
mates,  engineers,  firemen,  sailors,  porters,  waiters,  and  other  in- 
ferior hands,  at  the  expense  of  women  and  children.  Much  indeed 
is  to  be  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation ;  but  how  much 
was  due,  that  was  not  done,  to  the  claims  of  philanthropy,  the  re- 
quirements of  discipline,  and  the  generous  dictates  of  self-devotion? 
Discipline  in  an  ocean  steamer,  and  such  discipline  as  will  bear  the 
test  of  emergency,  is  as  assiduously  to  be  cultivated  as  the  compass 
is  to  be  followed.  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  the  Ameri- 
can steamers  are  deficient  in  this  particular,  although  superior  to 
all  others  in  general  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  passengers. 
But  who  would  not  prefer  safety  to  comfort?  Who  would  risk  his 
life  with  a  crew  so  pusillanimous  as  to  rush  for  the  boats^  when  their 
aid  was  necessary  to  save  helpless  men,  women,  and  children?  No 
military  achievement  ever  reflected  such  undyinj  fame  on  British 
soldiers  as  their  conduct  at  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead,  when 
every  woman  and  child  was  saved,  and  a  whole  regiment  stood 
steady  in  the  ranks  as  the  ship  went  down  with  all  on  board. 
American  commercial  discipline,  if  necessarily  inferior  to  the  mili- 
tary discipline  of  Great  Britain,  must  exhibit  sterner  stuff*  than 
at  the  wreck  of  the  Arctic,  in  order  to  secure  public  confidence. 

Improvement  in  navigation  amidst  fogs  and  dangers,  is  another 
of  the  imperative  lessons  to  be  henceforth  learnt  by  heart.  Thir- 
teen miles  an  hour,  through  an  envelope  of  cloud  rendering  near 
objects  invisible,  is  a  recklessness  all  the  hardier,  because  con- 
stantly practised.  So  far  as  the  accounts  have  been  published| 
there  is  no  intimation  that  a  bell  was  struck,  a  steam-whistle 
sounded,  or  a  gun  fired. 

If  the  improvements,  obviously  suggested .  by  this  terrible  dis« 
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sster^  be  adopted — improvements  of  construction,  of  the  means  of 
escape^  of  discipline,  and  of  the  mode  of  navigation — there  may 
be  eventnally  a  great  saving  of  life  by  the  loss  of  the  Arctic's  three 
hundred  passengers.  God  may  thus  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
overrule  minor  calamities  for  the  general  weal  of  states  and  nations. 

5.  Another  wise  aim  of  God  may  have  been  to  awaken  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  those,  whose  home  is  upon  the  deep. 

The  loss  of  the  Arctic  is  but  one  of  th^  many  shipwrecks  of  the 
year.  The  seaman  braves  numerous  dangers  and  trials,  endures 
much  suffering,  and  is  exposed  to  severe  temptations  peculiar  to  his 
particular  mode  of  life.  He  has  claims  upon  the  benevolence  of 
the  whole  community,  which  are  wafted  upon  every  gale.  Every 
shipwreck  is  a  plea  from  God  to  remember  the  sailor.  Not  only 
the  sailor's  interests,  but  our  interests,  are  depending  upon  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  elevation.  The  conduct  of  the  Arctic's  crew 
is  only  an  additional  argument  to  seek  out  a  higher  order  of  men, 
and  to  attend  to  the  good  of  theii>  souls.  Character  has  much  to 
do  with  discipline  on  shipboard.  Improve  your  seamen,  and  you 
gain  for  commerce,  for  human  life,  and  for  religion.  The  American 
Seaman's  Friend  Society  is  an  important  national  institution.  All 
its  plans  and  efforts  commend  themselves  to  favour  and  co-opera- 
tion. Those  who  ^'go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  are  an  important 
and  influential  class;  and,  although  the  reproach  has  been  wiped 
away  that  ^^  no  one  cared  for  their  souls,"  yet  much  is  to  be  done 
for  the  general  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

6.  God  has  given  to  the  whole  community  new  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  plans  and  calculations. 

The  great  mass  of  the  passengers  were  approaching  their  homes, 
and  about  to  re-enter  upon  the  pursuits  of  business  and  the  gentler 
duties  of  life.  How  suddenly  came  the  change,  like  a  mysterious 
reverie  of  noon,  converted  into  dread,  terrific  fact !  The  merchant 
was  there,  with  his  invoice  made  void  at  the  custom-house  of  the 
tomb.  The  ieweller,  with  his  large  collections,  found  himself 
stripped  of  all  that  he  had  for  an  unclothing  for  eternity.  A 
rich  man  was  heard  to  exclaim  to  one  of  the  boats,  "  I  will  give 
£30,000,  if  you  will  take  me  in;"  but  the  sea  took  him  in  for  a 
peculiar  prey.  A  loving  heart  cried  out,  ^^  Remember  me  to  my 
wife!"  a  precious  but  unavailing  token  of  remembrance  to  her, 
whose  sorrows  swell  with  tides  of  tears.  Husbands  and  wives  were 
there,  dyin^  in  each  other's  consecrated  embrace ;  and  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood  prattled,  or  wept,  or  clung  to  dear  mamma,  to 
the  last.  Professional  eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  the  seats  of 
literature,  bade  farewell  to  forum  and  to  Alma  Mater,  amidst 
the  distractions  of  a  lost  and  listless  multitude.  Family  groups, 
loved  and  loving,  around  whom  many  hopes  had  clustered,  IDce 
favourite  blossoms  on  a  spreading  vine,  were  about  to  be  shaken 
apart,  only  to  be  gathered  up  into  a  cast-out  heap  of  ruin.  Travel- 
lerSi  who  had  seen  Alps  and  Rhine,  and  Pyramids,  and  ancient 
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monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  modem  visions  of  France 
and  England,  suddenly  reached  the  end  of  all  things  visible. 
Widows,  and  lonely  wives,  thought  of  home.;  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  the  present,  wavered  between  the  past  and  the  future.  The 
brave  commander  was  there,  who  declared  and  acted  that  '^  the  fate 
pf  the  ship  should  be  his  fate,"*  and  the  noble  Collins  youth,  who 
refused  to  take  a  life-preserver  whilst  the  gentler  sex  were  in  want 
of  them.  The  veteran  publisher  surrendered  the  labour  of  years 
with  cheerful  acquiescence,  and  sunk  down  from  the  business  of  an 
earthly  firm  to  the  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away.  Men  of 
leisure  were  suddenly  to  be  transferred  into  that  world  where  there 
is  no  idleness.  The  daughter  of  fashion  was  there,  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  beauty  and  grace ;  but  how  little  was  her  body  cared  for 
m  that  saloon  of  despair !  The  time  had  come  for  them  all  to  die. 
Happier  they  who  had  already  gone,  by  that  unlooked-for  precipi- 
tation into  the  sea !  Hark,  that  cry  of  terror,  bursting  with  unani* 
mous,  piercing  asony,  from  hundreds  of  human  tongues !  It  is  the. 
death-sound  of  the  Arctic's  company,  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  tomb.  Men,  women,  and  children ;  old  age,  middle  life, 
and  youth;  the  rich  and  poor;  all  vanished  in  the  tumult  of  a  swift 
procession,  that  trampled  upon  earthly  hopes,  and  crowded  human 
distinctions  to  the  very  depths  of  the  sea.  Can  such  scenes  occur 
without  a  solemn  remembrance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  the  plans 
we  are  forming  and  of  the  business  we  are  pursuing?  Oh,  money- 
idolaters,  '^  wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  labour  for  that  which  satis- 
fieth  not?"  (Isa.  65  :  2.)  Parents,  can  there  be  a  higher  aim  than 
to  *^  bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord?"  (Eph.  6  :  4.)  Young  men  and  maidens,  will  the  wine-cup 
and  the  waltz  fit  you  to  go  through  scenes  like  these,  or  to  die  in 
peace  at  your  own  quiet  and  undisturbed  homes  ?  Oh,  let  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  which  preaches  to  us  all  from  wreck  and  death  and 
grave,  be  heeded  in  due  time;  so  that,  putting  on  fear  and  loving 
prayer,  we  may  imbibe  by  divine  grace  the  spirit,  and  practise  the 
duties,  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

7.  God  in  his  wisdom  proclaims,  through  the  exceptions  of  dis- 
aster, the  general  goodness  of  his  providence. 

The  calamities  of  this  life  are  no  impeachment  of  the  goodness 
of  God.  The  destruction  of  a  whole  world  brought  no  suspicion 
upon  the  divine  attributes ;  nor  can  any  dispensation  of  providence 
oast  a  shadow  upon  the  glory  that  shines  out  of  heaven.  Whilst 
God's  goodness  is  untarnished  by  each  and  all  the  instances  of 
shipwreck  and  marine  calamity  of  every  kind,  his  providence  is 
exalted  in  the  general  preservation  of  those,  who  ^'  do  business 
upon  the  great  waters."  (Psalm  107  :  28.)  How  seldom  compara- 
lively  do  shipwrecks  occur !  Thousands  of  voyages,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  are  made  by  the  ships  of  the  world ;  but  disaster  is  the 

*  Captain  Luce  went  down  with  his  ehip,  but  was  finally  rescned  in  a  wonderful 
manner. 
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ezoeption,  not  the  rule,  of  ocean  navigation.  When  ve  conrader 
the  frequency  and  the  power  of  storms  upon  the  sea,  the  dangers 
of  lightning,  of  fire,  of  fog,  of  rook,  of  night,  of  ice,  and  then  take 
account  of  the  frailty  of  the  very  strongest  workmanship  of  man, 
we  are  compelled,  in  view  of  the  general  safety  of  vessels  and  navi- 
gators, to  acknowledge  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of  him  ^^whq 
treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea."  (Job  9 :  8.)  *'  Oh  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderfnl 
works  to  the  children  of  men."  (Psalm  107  :  28.) 

8.  Every  providential  affliction,  like  the  present,  reminds  u 
that  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  this  life  are  the  result  of  sin. 

"  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward"  (Job  5 : 8), 
because,  "  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath."  (Eph.  8 :  2.) 
The  sin  of  Eden  was  followed  by  the  doom  of  suffering ;  and  God's 

Erovidential  dealings  are  administered  upon  the  principle  that  we 
ave  fallen  from  the  original  inheritance  of  righteousness.  A 
moral  government,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence,  exacts 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  precept. 

Hence  our  mortal  destiny  is  mingled  with  retribution.  When 
pestilence,  or  famine,  or  earthquake,  or  fire,  or  war,  or  shipwreck, 
or  calamity  in  any  form,  whether  of  private  or  public  visitation^  is 
sent  forth,  the  proximate,  or  remote  cause,  is  sin.  Suffering  has 
never  invaded  the  habitations  of  holiness.  Unfallen  men  would 
never  have  been  subjected  to  the  woes  of  the  Arctic's  scenes.  Far 
be  it  from  the  writer  to  affirm  that  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were 
obnoxious  to  any  special  punishment  for  special  sins.  Our  Lord 
rebukes  sack  an  interpretation  of  his  providences  by  a  reference 
to  the  men,  '^upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,"  and  to  the 
Galileans  '^  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.'* 
(Luke  13 : 1.)  No  special  retribution  was  incurred  by  any  of  these 
classes ;  for  the  same  might  justly  have  been  meted  out  to  Dthen. 
The  great  principle  is  that  sin  and  suffering  go  together.  What- 
ever may  be  the  character  and  duration  of  our  chastisements,  God 
is  vindicated  in  their  infliction.  They  were  deserved ;  and  thej 
were  less  than  were  deserved.  This  conviction  assists  the  Chris- 
tian to  bear  with  resignation  all  the  sorrows  which  God  may  send; 
and  it  also  explains  many  otherwise  mysterious  dispensations. 

9.  This  dispensation  proclaims  to  the  world  the  blessedness  of  a 
state  of  preparation  for  eternity. 

In  that  vessel,  were  many  of  the  people  of  God,  trained  to  his 
worship  and  service.  Though  startled  by  the  sudden  summons, 
death  found  them  not  unwilling  to  travel,  staff  in  hand  and  pilgrim 
shod,  into  the  unseen  world. 

"  Joy  for  the  8oldi6r  when  his  field  is  fought, 
J07  for  the  peaaant  when  his  vintage  task 
la  closed  at  eve.*' 

And  joy  to  the  traveller  who  is  near  his  home !    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  faith  brought  hidden  glories  to  view  amidst  the  desola- 
tions of  that  trying  period.  "  As  their  day,  so  was  their  strength/' 
Methinks  I  see  her,  that  noble  Christian  woman,  with  habits  of 
life  arranged  for  heaven ;  sorrowing,  indeed,  for  loved  ones  left 
behind,  but  smiling  for  a  welcome  from  her  Saviour  gone  before^ 
fearful  for  time,  but  with  eyes  undimmed  for  eternity,  with  heart 
and  lip  in  gentle  union  for  solemn  prayer,  and  her  example,  to  the 
last  declaring — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  !"  (Job  19  :  25.) 
Other  followers  of  the  Lamb  were  no  doubt  ^^  strong  in  faith,  giving 
glory  to  God."  (Rom.  4 :  20.)  Such  an  occasion  is  a  sublime  test 
of  true  religion.  Whilst  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  is  as  the  giving 
up  of  the  ghost,  that  of  the  believer  is  as  the  entrance  into  life. 
Blessed  of  God  were  they  who  were  prepared  to  sing  the  new  song ! 
It  was  no  time  to  commence  the  preparation ;  but  any  time  is  a 
good  time  to  go  that  is  God's  time  to  call,  having  on  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  knowing  in  whom  we  have  believed.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  exhibitions  of  religion  that  shone  forth  from  the  sink* 
ing  Arctic,  are  even  now  the  theme  of  angelic  praise  for  grace  so 
plenteously  shed  on  sinners  of  a  mortal  race !  Why  not!  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  Christ  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  present 
with  those  whose  wants  were  so  peculiar  7  Aside  from  the  agita- 
tions of  the  hour,  natural  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  departed  may  indulge  the  cheerful 
belief,  that  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  died  with  an  assur- 
ance as  real,  if  not  as  calm,  as  would  have  borne  them  up  in  their 
own  dear  homes.  Though  their  faces  will  never  more  be  seen  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  it  is  a  blessed  hope  that  *^  the  sea  shall  give 
up  the  dead  that  were  in  it''  (Rev.  20 :  13),  and  that  ^^  them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  (1  Thess.  4:14.) 

10.  The  horrors  of  a  soul,  shipwrecked  on  the  abyss  6f  eternity, 
are  naturally  suggested  among  the  wise  lessons  of  the  recent 
catastrophe.  No  special  allusion  is,  of  course,  intended  to  any  of  the 
Arctic's  company.  The  lesson  attempted  to  be  derived  from  their 
calamity  is  offered  as  a  warning  to  the  impenitent  in  our  own  con- 
gregation. The  transition  is  natural  from  the  shipwreck  of  the 
body  to  that  of  the  soul.     May  God  aid  us  on  so  awful  a  theme ! 

There  are  two  incidents  in  the  hardened  sinner's  destruction 
which  God  distinctly  proclaims  in  his  word,  and  which  the  late 
catastrophe  tends  to  illustrate.  First,  it  is  cudden  destruction. 
No  event  was  more  unlocked  for  than  a  watery  grave  four  hours 
after  the  striking  of  those  bells  at  noon.  The  destruction  of  the 
ship,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  who  went  down  in  her,  was  emphati- 
cally sudden.  So  will  it  be  with  the  final  wreck  of  those  who 
reject  Christ  from  their  hearts.  ^^  For  when  they  shall  say,  '  Peace 
and  safety,'  then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them."  (1  Thess. 
6 :  8.)  The  suddenness  of  the  doom  has  a  connection  with  its  cer* 
tainty ;  which  is  the  other  idea  involved  in  its  issue.  ^*  Whoso, 
being  often  reproved,  hardeneth  bis  neck,  shall  Muddenly  be  de«> 
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stroyed,  and  that  without  remedt/.**  (Prov.  29 : 1.)  As  the  waves 
swallowed  up  hundreds  in  remediless  ruin,  so  the  finally  impenitent 
shall  meet  a  destiny  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  These  two 
awful  ideas  of  a  sudden  destruction,  and  one  without  remedy,  pre- 
pare us  to  weigh  well  the  nature  of  the  woe,  threatened  in  Holy  Writ 

The  lost  in  eternity,  like  the  ill-fated  passengers  on  the  wreck, 
are  deprived  of  all  comfort  in  worldly  things,  "  He  that  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  he  taken  away  even  that  he  hath."  (Matt.  13 :  12.) 
^^  Son,  remember,  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things." 
(Luke  16 :  25.)  When  the  gulf  is  passed,  all  comforts  cease. 
Riches,  rank,  labour,  learning,  no  more  avail.  What  would  not 
some  of  those  passengers  have  given  for  the  shelter  of  the  meanest 
hut  in  the  desert !  The  lost  can  purchase  nothing  back,  *^  Thirty 
thousand  pounds,"  in  a  dying  hour,  like  thirty  pieces  of  treacherous 
silver,  would  but  perish  with  the  soul.  Even  a  drop  of  cold  water 
is  beyond  reach,  where  the  soul  wants,  but  cannot  have,  for  cease- 
less ages. 

Separation  from  the  loved  companions  of  life  is  another  element 
of  eternal  misery.  Friends  bade  adieu  on  the  wreck  never  more 
to  take  counsel  together  in  this  life.  There  can  be  no  social 
enjoyment  among  the  lost ;  there  is  ^^  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  In  the  land  of  the  living,  God  grants  the 
blessings  of  social  intercourse  and  the  endearments  of  home— bless- 
ings which  go  far  towards  supplying  the  impenitent  with  happi- 
ness. But  in  the  other  world,  are  no  friends,  no  home,  no  inter- 
mediate enjoyments  to  interrupt  the  infliction  of  the  tremendoos 
Eenalty  of  law.  The  soul,  tossing  upon  the  wreck  of  its  immortal 
opes,  sighs  solitary  and  alone,  in  incommunicable  agony. 

The  despair  of  that  ill-fated  company  amidst  the  yawning  waves, 
is  a  feeble  symbol  of  the  despair  in  the  world  of  woe.  No  hope 
enters;  all  around  is  the  horror  of  darkness.  Shut  np  to  tlie 
agonies  of  eternal  conscience,  the  soul  in  vain  looks  for  deliverance. 
Its  doom  is  despair.  Despair  !  Who  can  describe  its  terrors ;  who 
can  endure  its  pangs  7  It  heaps  billows  upon  the  spirit's  wreck. 
It  cries  out  to  the  worms,  "Die  not,"  and  to  the  flames,  "Be  not 
quenched."  It  is  a  curse  of  the  lost,  which  the  cursed  can  never 
lose. 

Physical  suffering  is  conspicuous  among  the  weary  and  the 
shipwrecked ;  but  what  sufferings  here  can  shriek  out  the  intense 
meaning  of  the  sufferings  of  hell?  In  addition  to  the  inward 
affony,  there  is  outward  physical  infliction  in  some  terrific  form 
The  gnawing  worm  and  the  burning  flame,  are  the  words  of  Scnp- 
ture  indicating  its  severity.  God  follows  sin  in  this  world  with 
external  retribution.  The  bodily  organization  is  used  as  the 
medium  of  punishment,  in  ways,  that  produce  and  promote  the 
intensest  agony.  What  more  credible  than  that  physical  suffer- 
ing in  the  world  of  the  lost  shall  be  continued,  on  a  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  capabilities  of  the  new,  resurrection  body  f 
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Death  was  the  consummation  of  destruction  to  the  sufferers  on 
the  ocean ;  the  judgment  passed  on  the  guilty,  is  eternal  death. 
As  the  death  of  the  body  is  its  physical  ruin,  so  the  death  of  the 
soul  is  its  ruin,  spiritual  and  eternal.  The  latter  implies  a  total 
alienation  from  God ;  the  perversion  of  thought,  feeling,  conscience, 
will ;  a  determined  persistency  in  evil ;  a  course  of  accumulating 
sin  throughout  everlasting  ages !  Oh,  what  endless  woes  must 
abide  upon  a  soul,  thus  shut  out  from  its  chief  end,  and  shut  up  to 
fulfil  its  own  damnation  ? 

Men  and  brethren,  "  the  time  is  short."  (1  Cor.  7  :  29.)  "  The 
redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  forever."  (Psalm 
47  :  13.)  The  commerce  of  nations  equals  not  its  worth.  '*  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?"  (Matt.  16 :  26.)  The  vessel,  in  which  we  are  sailing  to 
« other .  shores,  is  laden  with  immortal  freight.  Perilous  is  the 
voyage.  Driven  on  by  the  engine  of  a  living  heart,  the  ship  is 
making  progress  through  the  waters ;  but  is  there  careful  super- 
intendence of  its  destiny  ?  Beware  of  fatal  collision,  in  the  mists 
of  impenitence  and  unbelief.  Beware  of  ruin,  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  eternal.  Father  of  mercies !  Grant  that  we  may  all  lay 
hold  of  salvation,  through  the  blood  of  the  Gross ;  and,  escaping 
through  grace  the  dangers  of  the  way,  may  enter,  under  the  banner 
of  thy  love,  the  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 


AUTUMN. 


See  how  briglit,  with  glorious  shading, 
Gaudy  Autumn  decks  her  brow  I 

How  the  very  leaflets  &ding, 
Add  to  all  her  beauty  now  I 

See  how  modest  Nature,  blushing, 
Turns  her  from  the  eye  of  day ! 

For  the  envious  storm-wind  rushing, 
Steals  her  snmmer  robe  away. 

Tet  'tis  beautiful,  this  turning, 
To  the  brilliant  hues  of  fire ; 

Emblem  of  the  world's  last  burning, 
When  the  mountains  shall  expire. 

As  the  swan  with  sweetest  singing, 
Dyin^,  tunes  her  latest  breath. 

So.  her  ori^htesi  glories  bringing, 
Nature  sinks  away  in  death. 

October,  1854.  L.  L.  W. 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.  No-  L 

The  doctrines  of  grace  are  very  intimately  connected.  So  close, 
indeed,  is  the  connection  which  obtains  throughout  the  whole  round 
of  gospel  truths,  that  he  who  is  right  on  any  one,  must,  if  at  all 
consistent,  be  right  on  every  other.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine 
in  the  whole  analogy  of  faith,  from  which  the  orthodox  view  of  any 
other  doctrine  might  not  be  most  successfully  vindicated.  The 
Oalvinistic  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all  who  have  any  just  claims  to  candor,  to  possess  this  character- 
istic of  divine  truth.  It  must  be  confessed  by  all  who  are  capable 
of  judging,  in  matters  which  involve  the  exercise  of  the  logical 
faculty,  to  be  a  consistent  whole.  All  must  admit  that  its  parts  • 
are  closely  jointed,  and,  that  if  its  premises  are  sound,  the  system 
is  invulnerable. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  connection  obtains  among  the  follow- 
ing doctrines :  the  justice  of  God ;  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  the  sinner ; 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  deliverance  of  those  for  whom  a  satis- 
faction has  been  made,  including  their  final  perseverance.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  logical  mind,  holding  any  one  link  in  this 
chain,  and  at  the  same  time,  rejecting  any  other.  It  is  owing, 
indeed,  to  this  obvious  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
that  the  present  subject  has  forced  itself  upon*  us.  We  hold  it  to 
be  the  very  next  step  in  the  ladder  of  truth,  after  the  one  to  which 
we  were  carried  in  our  discussion  of  the  question,  ^^Were  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  penal  ?'*  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  views  respect- 
ing the  object  aimed  at  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  leave  the 
question  before  us  altogether  unaffected,  and  undetermined,  but  the 
view  of  these  sufferings,  which  has  been  presented,  and  argued  in 
our  last,  fixes,  at  once,  the  view  which  we  must  entertain  of  the 
extent  of  the  atonement. 

With  this  argument,  then,  we  begin.  We  affirm  that  if  Christ's 
sufferings  were  penal,  the  atonement  must  be  limited.  This  is  a 
position  by  no  means  hard  to  be  established.  Indeed,  if  the  pre- 
mises are  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  He  who  holds 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal,  must  also  hold,  that  they 
are  limited  as  to  their  efficacy.  Between  this  conclusion,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal,  and  an  unconditional  salvation,  there  is  no 
middle  ground,  for  him  who  admits  the  premises  just  indicated. 
The  removal  of  the  penalty  renders  the  deliverance  of  those  from 
whom  it  has  been  removed,  a  matter  of  necessity;  and  consequently, 
if  in  the  removal  of  it,  our  Redeemer  had  equal  regard  to  all  the 
family  of  man,  then  must  all  the  family  of  man  be  freed  from  ex- 
posure to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  both  in  this  life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.     And  what  is  this  but  the  recognition  of  the  self- 
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evidcDcing  truth,  that  the  law  cannot  require  a  twofold  satisfaction ; 
cannot  enforce  its  claims  both  upon  the  principal,  and  his  surety? 
^^  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died ;  yea,  raUier 
that  is  risen  again ;  who  is  eren  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us."  There  must  be  a  deliverance.  The  sor* 
rows  and  griefs,  the  agony,  the  sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God,  bearing,  as  they  all  did,  a  penal  character,  and  sustain- 
ing, as  they  did,  a  penal  relation,  cannot  be  in  vain.  These  obtained 
for  himself  a  triumphant  deliverance  from  the  power  of  death,  and 
the  grave.  And  what  was  his  deliverance  from  that  grasp,^n  which 
it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  be  holden,  but  the  earnest  and 
pledge  of  the  deliverance  of  his  redeemed  ?  Was  not  his  rise,  and 
ascension,  and  enthronement,  the  exaltation  of  the  head  ?  If  so, 
then,  was  not  his  exaltation  an  earnest  of  the  exaltation  of  all  for 
whom  he  had  humbled  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  7  And  if, 
in  that  humiliation,  he  had  before  his  eye  qo  peculiar  people,  no 
chosen  seed,  no  little  flock,  for  whose  sins  it  was  his  purpose  to  die, 
and  for  whose  justification  it  was  his  purpose  to  rise  again  from 
the  dead,  but  simply  the  satisfaction  of  the  law,  by  the  endurance 
of  its  penalty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  precept ;  if  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Messiah,  in  his  obedience  and  death,  who  will  dare  to 
set  limits  to  the  legal  consequences  of  the  atonement  he  made,  or 
exclude  from  that  inheritance,  on  which  he,  the  second  Adam,  is 
entered,  one  single  individual  of  the  race  ?  And  thus  by  denying, 
that  Christ  in  his  death  had  reference  to  any  particular  number, 
would  we  be  inevitably  driven  to  the  absurdities  of  Universalism. 
From  this  conclusion,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  escape,  for  those 
who  deny  a  restriction,  arising  out  of  the  divine  purpose,  except 
by  an  open  renunciation  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  atonement. 
These  two,  we  regard  as  the  only  possible  alternatives.  Either  the 
legal  consequences  of  Christ's  sufferings  were  determined  by  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  or  they  were  determined  by  th^ir  own 
value.  If  any  man  can  imagine  any  other  ground,  on  which  the 
question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement  is  to  be  settled,  we  must 
confess,  he  has  obtained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  secret  springs  of 
wisdom,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Such  a  question  as 
this,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  will  of  man ;  for  it  is  a  ques- 
tion about  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  God.  It  cannot  be  left  to 
the  will  of  man,  whether  any  legal  effects  shall,  or  shall  not,  flow 
from  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  I^egal  effects, 
those  suffering  must  have,  and  the  only  question  is,  ^^  What  is  to 
determine  their  extent  ?" 

Now  to  make  the  decision  of  this  question  turn  on  the  value  of 
the  Kedeemer's  sufferings,  is  just  to  open  the  way  for  the  whole- 
sale introduction  of  Universalism.  Who  that  recognizes  the  infi- 
nite dignity  and  Godhead  majesty  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  but 
would  tremble  to  deny,  that  his  suffermes  were  of  infinite  value  2 
If  then  the  extent  of  the  legal  effects  of  we  obedience  and  death  of 
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Ohriet,  depends  upon  their  value,  these  efFects  must  embrace  in 
their  wide  circumference,  the  whole  family  of  man.  When  the 
Grod-man  expired  on  the  cross,  beneath  the  curse  of  a  broken  law, 
there  was  a  ransom  paid,  which,  taken  on  the  ground  of  its  value, 
would  have  unbarred  the  prison  doors,  and  burst  the  chains  of  an 
apostate  universe. 

And  as  this  question  is  not  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  value, 
neither  is  it  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  love.  If  the  atone- 
ment is  to  be  measured  by  the  love  of  God,  who  would  dare  to  set 
bounds  %o  its  effects,  or  exclude  from  the  all-embracing  arms  of  the 
great  salvation,  any  of  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam.  Starting  from 
such  premises  as  these,  we  must  inevitably  land,  not  only  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement,  but,  as  the  atonement  is  a  legal 
thing,  in  the  doctrine  of  an  actual,  and  universal  remission  of  sins. 
The  legitimate  conclusion  from  such  premises,  is  not  simply  a 
universal  salvation  provided,  but  a  universal  salvation  applied.  If 
infinite  love  be  the  measure  of  the  provision,  why  should  it  not 
also  be  the  measure  of  the  application  ?  And  if  the  love  of  God 
moved  him  to  provide  a  salvation  for  all,  why  should  not  that  same 
love  move  him  to  apply  that  provided  salvation  to  all  ?  Yea,  is  not 
the  argument  here  a  fortiori^  seeing  that  there  must  have  been  a 
heavier  draft  upon  the  inner  sympathies  of  the  Godhead  in  the  provi- 
sion, than  in  the  application  ?  ^'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  son,  hoir 
shall  he  not  with  him,  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?"  That  is, 
in  other  words,  he  that  kept  back  nothing,  necessary  to  the  provi- 
sion, not  even  the  son  of  his  own  love,  how  shall  he  not  bestow 
all  things  necessary  to  the  application  ?  There  is  certainly  a  love 
of  God,  from  which  we  may  argue  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  but 
it  is  not  the  wide-reaching  attribute  of  his  unlimited  benevolence. 
It  is  that  electing  love  which  singles  out  the  subjects  of  redemp- 
tion, from  among  the  children  of  wr^h,  and  which  is  itself  mea- 
sured, by  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.  ^*  According  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
should  be  holy,  and  without  blame,  before  him  in  love ;  having  pre- 
destinated us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will."  From  this, 
and  from  no  other  species  of  love,  dare  we  draw  any  inference  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  atonement,  if  we  would  avoid  landing  in 
a  faith  the  most  inimical  to  holiness — the  barren  faith  of  Uni- 
yersalism. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  as  to  the  value  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
ferings, or  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  divine  love.  Those  suf- 
ferings were  infinite  in  value,  and  suitable  to  the  wants  of  all ;  and 
that  love  in  its  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height,  was, 
and  is,  as  infinite  as  deity.  But  the  question  is,  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Father,  in  giving  up  his  Son  to  death,  and  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Son  in  dying  ?  As  Turretine  well  ex- 
presses it,  in  his  treatise  De  objecto  eatwfaetionisy  "  Quceritur  pro- 
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prie  de  conetlio  PatHs  in  tradendo  Filio  buOj  et  de  intentione 
Christi  morientis."  The  question  is,  whether  the  Father  destined 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  delivered  himself  ap  to  death,  as  the  legal 
substitute  of  the  whole  human  family,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
satisfaction  for  all,  and  obtain  for  all  the  remission  of  sins  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  died  for 
the  elect  alone,  who  were  given  him  of  the  Father,  by  him  to  be 
redeemed.  We  are  to  treat,  not  of  the  virtue,  or  redemptive 
power  of  Christ's  death  in  se^  but  of  the  purpose  of  the  Father  in 

f'ving  his  Son  to  die,  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Son  in  dying, 
his  reduces  the  question  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  makes  the  de- 
termination of  it  to  depend,  not  on  obscure  passages  of  Scripture, 
or  mere  abstract  reasonings,  but  upon  the  clearest  utterances  of 
the  word  of  God.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
question,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  get  hold  of  the  revealed  purpose 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  scheme  of  redemption. 

Now  this  purpose  may  be  argued  first,  ab  eventUy  from  the  re- 
sult. Going  on  the  assumption,  that  the  issues  manifest  the  design, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  safe  assumption,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  God  did  not  design,  by  the  gift  of  his  Son,  to  save 
all  men ;  for  it  is  most  manifest,  that  all  are  not  saved.  We  do 
not  adduce  this  argument,  out  of  any  idea  that  the  question,  is  a 
question  de  fructu  et  efficacia  mortis  Christi.  On  such  a  question 
there  could,  of  course,  be  but  little  dispute.  We  speak  of  the 
fruits,  and  actual  effects  of  Christ's  death,  simply  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  the  original  purpose  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And 
we  say  it  is  a  most  legitimate  way  of  acquainting  ourselves  with 
the  counsel  of  Jehovah.  It  is  just  simply  inferring  from  what 
God  has  done,  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  has  in  reality  re- 
stricted the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  to  some  of  the  sons  of  men, 
and  we  infer,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  so,  when  he  inaugurated 
the  economy  of  grace.  Those  who  deny  this  inference,  must  do  so 
on  the  ground,  that  the  event  does  not  show  the  design  ;  which  is 
just  all  one  with  saying,  that  the  event  may  be  otherwise  than  was 
anticipated,  or  intended,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  the  denial 
of  the  government  of  God,  even  in  the  most  important  movents 
of  that  universe,  over  which  both  reason  and  Scripture  exalt  him 
as  absolute  monarch.  He  whose  care  extends  to  the  falling  of  a 
sparrow,  to  the  numbering  of  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads ;  who 
directeth  the  arrow's  flight,  as  well  as  the  mighty  sweep  of  worlds 
unnumbered,  must  not  only  take  notice  of,  but  determine,  events 
of  such  moral  bearing,  and  wide-reaching  influence,  as  the  procure- 
ment, and  application,  of  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  the  salvation  of  sinners  should  form  an  exception  to 
that  governmental  control,  and  direction,  which  he  exercises  over 
all  that  he  has  created  and  made !  Strange,  indeed,  that  of  all  the 
events  transpiring  in  the  onward  movements  of  the  universe,  that* 
one,  which,  of  all  others,  is  to  bring  the  largest  revenue  of  glory  to 
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himself,  and  shed  the  highest  lustre  on  ther  diadem  of  his  own  Son, 
should  be  left  to  the  determination  of  his  enemies,  and  subjected  to 
the  frustrating  counsel  of  the  Arch-deceiver !  Surely  if  there  be 
one  achievement  in  the  whole  history  of  the  universe,  around 
which,  the  counsel,  and  the  might,  and  the  omniscience  of  Jehovah, 
might  be  expected  to  concentrate,  it  must  be  the  rescue  of  men 
from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  their  investiture  with  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  and  their  entrance  upon  the  purchased  inheri- 
tance. Only  admitting,  then,  what  it  would  be  atheism  to  deny, 
that  the  providence  of  God  reaches  to  the  details  of  the  economy 
of  grace,  as  well  as  to  the  details  of  the  economy  of  nature,  aad 
there  is  no  alternative,  but  to  admit,  in  connection  with  thb,  that 
the  issues  of  the  former,  are  as  really  in  accordance  with  God's 
eternal  purpose,  as  the  issues  of  the  latter ;  that,  in  other  words, 
his  sovereign  wisdom  did  as  really  determine  how  many  should  be 
born  of  the  Spirit,  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  it  did,  how  many 
should,  by  the  natural  birth,  enter  upon  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
And  what  is  this,  but  to  admit,  what  we  thank  no  man  for  admit- 
ting, that  the  event  harmonizes  with  the  eternal  purpose,  and  con- 
sequently to  admit  that  the  event  is  always  the  exponent  of  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ?  As  the  event  is, 
then,  so  must  the  purpose  have  been,  and  as  in  the  actualities  of 
an  applied  redemption,  some  only  are  saved,  we  must  conclude, 
that  such  was  the  design  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  when  they 
engaged  for  the  deliverance  of  man. 

And  here,  did  space  permit,  it  were  easy  to  show,  that  the  argu- 
ment ab  eventUy  as  thus  presented,  is  confirmed  by  what  might 
be  called  the  argument  historicaL  It  were  no  difficult  task,  to 
prove  from  the  actual  history  of  the  application  of  redemption, 
that  God  does  take  such  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  grace.  We  are  not  left  to  argue  from  the  analogies  of 
nature,  that  he,  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  would  take  such  a  control 
of  events  of  so  paramount  interest ;  but  we  find  it  recorded  as  a 
matter  of  history,  that  the  minutest  supervision  and  direction,  are 
exercised  by  him,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  voca- 
tion of  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  of  history,  too,  re- 
corded under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  our  learning, 
that  the  founders  of  our  common  Christianity  were  directed  by 
divine  authority,  as  to  where  they  should,  and  where  they  should 
not,  proclaim  the  offers  of  Salvation.  There  was  certainly  such  a 
control  exercised  over  the  movements  of  Paul  and  Silas,  when 
they  were  forbidden  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia,  and  not  suffered 
to  go  into  Bithynia,  and  catted  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  Mace- 
donia. But  we  have  not  room  for  the  citation  of  instances  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  interference  and  absolute  control  of  God  in  the 
administration  of  the  economy  of  redemption,  are  most  clearly 
manifest. 

And,  besides  all  this,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  reflecting  mind 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two  admiiustrations,  so  ae  that 
the  one  shall  not  affeot  the  other.  Who  is  so  atheistically  blind^ 
as  not  to  see,  that  there  is  a  God  in  history  ? — as  not  to  discover, 
that  the  destinies  of  nations  and  dynasties,  are  determined  by  God, 
and  that,  too,  with  reference  to  the  destinies  of  his  Church  7  The 
two  adminbtrations  are  inseparable ;  and  he  who  shapes  the  history 
of  nations,  must  also  bold  in  his  hand  the  spiritual  destiny  of  men. 
And  equally  true  is  the  converse  of  this  proposition ;  that  he,  to 
whose  hands  the  vocation,  defence,  and  final  glorification  of  the 
redeemed  are  confided,  must  have  committed  to  him  also,  the  go- 
vernmental reins  of  the  moral  universe.  He  must  not  only  have 
dominion  over  those  whom  he  actually  saves,  but  over  all  the 
family  of  man;  as  it  is  from  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  his  ransomed  are  to  be  called. 

But  why  reason  on  a  subject,  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  so 
explicit  ?  The  Scriptures  expressly  teach,  that  the  two  adminis- 
trations are  conducted  by  the  same  Almighty  governor,  and  that 
the  kingdom  of  Providence,  is  made  subservient  to  the  kingdom 
of  Crrace.  All  this  we  have  in  one  text :  ^'  As  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Here  it  is  clearly  revealed,  that 
to  Christ  there  is  given  the  governmental  control  of  all  mankind, 
in  order  that  he  might  apply  the  benefits  of  Redemption,  to  as 
many  as  the  Father  hath  given  him.  And  again :  ^^  All  power  in 
•  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me ;  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  thiugs, 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  And  lo !  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  His  authority  is  the 
basis  of  their  commission,  and  the  warrant  of  their  success,  and 
his  presence  the  ground  of  their  encouragement.  He  has  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth — power  over  the  celestial  armies 
and  over  the  children  of  men,  and  that  power  he  will  exercise  for 
the  defence  of  his  servants,  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 
The  success  of  his  ambassadors,  therefore,  must  be  measured 
either  by  his  power,  or  his  purpose.  If  by  the  former,  all  must 
be  made  partakers  of  his  Redemption;  for  his  power  is  omni- 
potent, and  his  ^^oocla  extends  over  all.  To  the  latter,  therefore, 
and  to  the  latter  alone,  are  we  to  look  for  the  measure.  No  limit 
but  his  own  determinate  purpose,  can  be  set  to  the  boundaries  of 
his  spiritual  kingdom.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  his  spiritual 
dominion,  and  the  benefits  of  his  /lalvation,  are  restricted,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  it  was  his  intention  that  they  should  not  extend 
to  all. 

But  conclusive  as  the  argument  just  presented  seems  to  be,  we 
are  yet  but  in  the  porch.  He  has  not  left  us  to  gather  his  design 
from  the  event,  but  has  thrown  around  it  all  the  light  of  an  express 
revelation.    Whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  covenant  of  Redemp- 
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tioD,  or  to  the  function  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  or  to  the 
relation  that  obtains  between  the  gift  of  the  Son,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  application  of 
the  Redemption  purchased  hj  Christ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
to  the  doctrines  of  effectual  calling,  justification,  adoption,  and 
sanctification — whether  we  turn  to  the  original  covenant  made  with 
the  Son,  or  to  the  work  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  design  entertained  by  the  Godhead,  in  that  covenant, 
we  have  a  light  sufficient  to  dispel  every  cloud,  and  conduct  us, 
with  all  the  certainty  of  unerring  truth,  to  a  right  decision  upon 
this  important  question.  The  terms,  or  conditions  of  the  covenant 
of  Redemption,  the  work  of  Christ  in  procuring  salvation,  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  it,  are  so  fully  unfolded  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  experienced,  by 
any  candid  inquirer,  in  the  determination  of  the  question  now  at 
issue.  Through  all  these  avenues  may  we  approach  the  counsel 
of  Jehovah,  and  read  on  the  pages  of  an  authentic  revelation,  hia 
object  in  giving  his  Son,  and  his  Spirit,  to  a  lost  and  mined 
world. 

Upon  the  arguments  deducible  from  these  several  aspects  of  the 
economy  of  Redemption,  we  purpose  entering  in  our  next. 

R.  W. 
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1.  But  it  is  objected  against  what  has  been  said,  that  "the  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,"  Ezek.  18 :  4,  20. 

This  passage  of  Scripture  relates  to  the  personal  sins  of  private 
parents,  which  should  not  be  imputed  to  their  offspring,  unless  they 
followed  their  footsteps,  and  not  to  the  sin  of  nature,  which  all  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  as  our  text  asserts. 

2.  It  is  likewise  objected  that  children  in  covenant  are  said  to  be 
"holy,  humble,"  and  that  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Whatever  good  properties  any  children  have,  they  have  them 
not  by  nature,  but  by  grace ;  for  "  by  nature  we  are  all  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others,"  Eph.  2:  1,  3. 

8.  Another  objection  is  drawn  from  these  places,  viz.,  Rom.  5 :  18) 
^^  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation, even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life ;"  and  elsewhere,  Christ  is  said 
to  "take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;"  1  Cor.  15 :  22.  And  we  are 
further  assured,  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be 
made  alive." 
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The  first  place  of  Scripture,  is  explained  by  the  following  verse, 
thus,  viz.,  that  ^^As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
8inners,'80  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made  righteous ;'' 
observe,  the  condemnation  is  here  represented  as  a  past  fact,  but 
the  justification  as  future,  ^^  shall  be  made  righteous,"  t.  e.  when 
they  believe ;  Rom.  4  :  20,  22,  28,  24,  it  is  said  of  Abram,  that 
^*  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but 
was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God ;  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
puted to  him  for  righteousness ;  now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake 
alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to  him ;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall 
be  imputed  if  we  believe  on  him."  The  apostle  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  which  holds  good,  not  only  as 
to  the  manner  of  conveying  death  and  life  to  those  they  represented, 
viz.,  by  imputation,  but  also  as  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  and  benefit 
to  their  different  offspring :  the  seeming  difficulty  is  removed,  by 
considering  that  Adam  was  a  natural  head  of  a  natural  offspring, 
and  Christ  a  spiritual  head  of  a  spiritual  offspring ;  and  hence  the 
first  Adam  is  said  to  be  ^^of  the  earth,  earthly,"  and  the  second 
Adam,  ^Hbe  Lord  from  heaven."  Now  as  Adam's  sin  reached  all  his 
natural  offspring  {%,  e,  all  mankind),  so  Christ's  righteousness  extends 
to  all  his  spiritual  seed,  viz.,  all  that  believe  in  him  (or  are  regene* 
rated),  and  we  are  assured  by  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  that 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  extends  to  the  justifieation  of  none  else, 
John  8  :  18,  for  ^*he  that  believes  not,  is  condemned  already." 

As  to  Christ's  ^^  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  we  can  un- 
derstand that  place  of  Scripture,  in  consistency  with  other  places, 
and  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  in  no  other  sense  but  this, 
viz.,  that  Christ  takes  away  the  guilt  of  all  sin,  of  every  kind,  upon 
our  believing  in  him,  but  not  before.  To  suppose  that  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  is  taken  away,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  guilt  of 
actual  remains,  or  that  the  ^uilt  of  any  sin  is  removed  without 
faith,  is  antiscriptural,  absurd,  and  eversive  of  the  whole  gospel ; 
for  this  signifies  that  persons  receive  saving  benefits  by  Christ, 
without  a  vital  union  to  him ;  and  likewise  that  they  are  both  justi- 
fied and  condemned  at  the  same 'time,  the  former  of  which  is  false, 
and  the  latter  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  see  Job  16  :  6 ; 
Job  8 :  86. 

And  pray  observe,  that  the  words  referred  to,  John  1 :  29,  are  in 
the  present  tense,  *^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world"  (0  tf^fa^),  Jesus  Christ  as  a  paschal  lamb  a  type 
of  him,  to  which  this  passage  alludes,  expiates  all  the  sins  of  all 
that  believe  in  him,  of  every  nation,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself,  or  by  transferring  their  guilt  upon  him, 
and  sustaining  the  punishment  due  for  them ;  which  are  here  called 
sin,  in  the  singular  number,  by  an  analogy  of  number,  or  synecdoche 
of  a  part,  to  signify  the  body  of  sin  and  dejith,  containing  all  kinda 
of  impiety,  to  atone  for  whieh,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain,  Rom. 
6  :  12,  7  :  24 ;  1  Job  1:7;  the  dear  Redeemer  takes  away  the 
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guilt  of  sin,  by  the  merit  of  his  blood,  and  the  dominion  of  it,  by 
the  power  of  his  Spirit.  He  taketh  away  ;  observe,  it  is  a  present 
thing,  a  continued  act,  which  will  never  be  completed  till  the  end 
of  time;  he  is  constantly  taking  away  the  guilt  and  power  of  every 
sin  from  those  that  believe,  by  the  intercession  of  his  blood  in 
heaven,  and  the  influence  of  his  grace  on  earth. 

Once  more,  seeing  the  place  of  Scripture  in  the  objection,  refers 
to  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  relation  to  sin, 
it  will  follow,  that  if  it  is  restricted  to  original  sin  only,  then  Christ's 
satisfaction  for  actual  is  denied,  and  if  so,  then  sinners  must  satisfy 
for  them  themselves,  or  perish ;  but  how  will  they  pay  an  infinite 
debt,  who,  are  but  finite  and  imperfect  creatures,  I  cannot  conceive ; 
they  had  best  see  to  it  that  are  immediately  concerned,  in  the  ab- 
surd hypothesis  I  oppose,  before  it  be  too  late  !  But  to  proceed. 

As  to  that  place  of  Scripture  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, viz.,  '^  That  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be 
made  alive,"  it  evidently  respects  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at 
the  last  day ;  it  speaks  not  of  the  time  present,  nor  says  that  they 
are  made  alive,  but  of  the  time  to  come,  and  signifies  that  they 
shall  be  made  alive ;  the  apostle  in  that  chapter,  proves  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  by  the  argument  of  Christ's  resurrection  (this 
is  the  scope  of  the  place),  and  shows,  particularly,  the  order  in 
which  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  verse  22,  ^^  First,  those  that  belong 
to  Christ,  then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father"  {L  e,  in  its  present  form  of  adminis- 
tration), and  indeed  to  suppose  that  all  are  spiritually  alive,  is  to 
oppose  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  declares  the  un- 
converted to  be  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,  and  it  likewise  renders 
conversion  needless,  because  on  this  plan,  men  would  be  born  con- 
verted, for  what  is  conversion  but  a  quickening  of  the  dead  (as 
before  observed)  or  the  infusion  of  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  into 
them  ?  Surely  if  the  first  birth  was  good,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  second,  and  thus  the  wisdom  of  God  would  have  missed  the 
matter,  in  inculcating  that  important  doctrine  to  the  Jewish  master, 
who,  to  the  reproach  of  himself  and  his  order,  was  grossly  ignorant 
of  its  nature  and  necessity !    But  I  proceed. 

4.  Another  objection  is  this,  viz.,  that  our  Lord  told  his  disciples, 
^That  neither  the  blind  man,  or  his  parents,  had  sinned,  bat  that 
the  works  of  Gh>d  should  be  made  manifest  in  him."  John  iz.  23. 

The  meaning  of  the  place  is  no  more  than  this, — that  the  Al- 
mighty did  not  inflict  that  disorder  of  blindness  upon  the  man,  as 
a  punishment  of  any  particular  evil  committed  by  him,  or  his  private 
parents ;  but  chiefly  with  design  to  manifest  his  own  power  in  the 
cure  of  it. 

5.  But  it  is  farther  objected,  that  the  imputation  of  original  sin, 
is  contrary  to  the  justice  and  truth  of  God. 

It  is  contrary  to  justice,  to  punish  him  that  has  sinned  in  no  re- 
spect, either  actually  or  virtually,  but  it  is  not  unjust  to  punish 
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those  tbat  have  Binned  virtually  only,  or  in  their  cause,  as  we  have 
in  Adam  ;  the  case  is  certainly  so,  that  God  does  punish  for  that 
evil  now ;  and  from  fact  we  may  argue  to  right,  respecting  the 
Almighty ;  for  surely  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  has  a  right  to 
do ;  add  to  this,  what  has  been  said  before,  concerning  the  reason* 
ableness  of  Adam's  being  made  a  representative  of  his  post^ity^ 
and  the  objection  vanishes. 

Farther,  the  charge  of  injustice  may  be  with  advantage  retorted 
upon  our  opponents,  who,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  wages  of  sin,  viz.,  death,  are  inflicted  upon 
such  as  are  entirely  innocent  (viz.  infants),  neither  guilty  of  ori* 
ginal  or  actual  sin ;  a  sentiment  very  harsh  and  severe,  4nd  mani'> 
festly  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  maxims  of  justice^ 
Pray,  is  it  not  more  equitable  to  believe,  that  God- punishes  for  some 
sin,  though  it  be  original,  than  for  none  at  all  ?  Whether  it  be 
modest  and  consistent,  for  these  gentlemen  to  raise  a  hue-and-cry 
of  injustice  against  their  neighbour'a  opinion,  while  they  are  so  deep 
in  the  dirt  themselves,  is  left  to  others  to  determine. 

Neither  is  it  contrary  to  the  omniscience  and  truth  of  God,  to 
reckon  him  to  have  sinned  virtually,  or  interpretatively  in  hifl 
cause,  who  has  not  sinned  actually  in  his  own  person. 

6.  It  is  again  objected,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  does  not  exist,  and 
therefore  that  it  cannot  be  imputed. 

Although  it  does  not  exist  physically,  yet  it  does  exist  morally ; 
though  the  act  of  sin  be  transient,  yet  the  guilt  it  contracts  is  per- 
manent, and  cannot  be  removed  but  by  the  application  of  Christ's 
righteousness  to  the  soul. 

7.  Neither  is  the  following  objection  of  any  validity,  viz.,  that  it 
is  unreasonable  that  the  sin  which  was  pardoned  in  Adam,  should 
be  imputed  to  his  posterity. 

Though  Adam  personated  us  in  sinning,  he  did  not  do  so  in  re- 
penting and  believing,  by  which  he  obtained  remission ;  for  the 
state  from  which  he  fell,  was  natural,  and  therefore  involved  all, 
but  the  state  to  which  he  was  restored,  was  gracious,  and  super* 
natural,  and  therefore  concerned  his  own  person  only,  and  not  his 
posterity ;  for  though  Adam  was  constituted  the  head  or  repre* 
eentative  of  his  posterity,  in  the  covenant  of  nature  or  of  works ; 
yet  he  was  made  no  head  or  representative  of  the  covenant  of  grace^ 
by  which  he  was  restored.  No ;  this  was  the  place  of  the  second 
Adam. 

8.  Another  objection  against  the  labouring  point,  is  this,  that  it 
18  not  agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections,  for  the  Almighty  to 
appoint  Adam  to  be  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  without 
their  consent. 

Seeing  the  plan  of  the  first  covenant  was  in  itself  reasonable, 
and  more  to  our  advantage,  than  if  every  man  had  stood  for  him- 
self personally,  ae  was  observed  before ;  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  objection,  unless  our  opponents  say,  that  it  is  unjust  for  God  to 
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confer  benefits  upon  any  without  their  eonsent,  which  is  ridicnlons 
and  absurd.  So  proper  a  person  as  Adam,  'the  common  father  of 
all,  and  consequently  the  most  honorable  (in  the  ordinary  way  of 
generation)  of  all  the  human  race,  could  not  be  found  to  represent 
his  posterity,  and  therefore,  had  all  mankind  existed,  it  would  hare 
been  both  their  interest  and  duty,  to  have  chosen  him  for  their 
representative. 

Besides,  it  should  6e  'considered,  that  the  benefit  proposed  to 
Adam,  in  the  covenant  of  nature,  viz.,  a  confirmation  of  his  present 
state  of  happiness,  was  what  he  had  no  natural  right  to,  antecedent 
to  the  divine  will  and  pleasure ;  and  therefore  Jehovah  might, 
without  the  charge  of  injustice,  suspend  the  grant  of  it,  upon  a 
condition  to  be  performed  by  him,  his  failure  in  which,  might  cause 
a  forfeiture  of  the  benefit  proposed,  both  to  him  and  his  descendants, 
who  cannot  be  with  reason  supposed  to  have  a  greater  right  to  it 
than  he. 

And  although  when  our  first  parents  sinned,  we  did  not  exist 
and  consent  actually,  yet  we  existed  and  consented  virtually  in  our 
cause,  progenitor,  and  federal  head,  in  one  Adam,  as  our  text 
asserts ;  *^  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned."  But  our  opponents  modestly  give  the  lie  to  the 
apostle,  and  the  Spirit  with  which  he  was  inspired,  and  say  that  all 
have  not  sinned. 

I  might  add,  that  the  covenant  of  nature,  or  of  works,  was  not 
inter  pareSy  among  equals,  but  between  the  Almighty  Creator, 
absolute  proprietor  and  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  and  poor  worms  of 
the  earth,  who  are  but  of  yesterday,  crushed  before  the  moth,  and 
have  no  abiding ;  creatures  whose  goodness  extends  not  to  immensity 
and  self-sufficiency ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  highest  insolence  for 
such  insignificant  creatures  who  are  as  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity,  to  prescribe  to  their  Sovereign,  and  insist 
upon  the  usual  formalities  of  human  covenants  (among  equals)  in 
transacting  with  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  absolute  empire  over 
them,  and  whose  beck  they  are  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations 
instantly  to  obey ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  disputing,  they  should 
admire  and  revere  the  divine  condescension,  in  treating  with  such 
criminals,  inferiors,  and  dependents,  in  a  way  that  resembles  a 
covenant  transaction  in  anything  which  is  in  very  deed,  a  prodi- 
gious stoop  of  glorious  sovereignty,  and  condescending  majesty ! 

It  is  not  contrary,  my  brethren,  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  of 
nations,  for  the  children  of  traitors  to  suffer  for  their  crimes ;  or 
for  the  iniquity  of  some  public  persons,  to  be  punished  in  many 
others ;  whole  cities  and  countries  have  suffered  on  their  account* 
Was  i}ot  the  sin  of  the  Amalekites  punished  in  their  children,  by 
the  express  order  of  Ood,  some  hundreds  of  years  after  it  was  com- 
mitted ?  1  Sam.  15  :  2,  8.  For  this  a  war  was  to  be  commenced 
against  them,  from  generation  to  generation :  Ex.  17 :  16.     The 
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instance  of  Achan  is  also  remarkable ;  for  his  coveting  the  wedge 
of  gold  he  suffered  not  alone,  but  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
stoned  and  burned  with  fire,  together  with  himself:  Jos.  7  :  24,  25. 
To  what  has  been  said  many  examples  might  be  added,  viz.,  of  the 
sons  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  21) ;  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  4 : 9,  10) ;  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  21 :  21-23),  and  others :  and  hence  the  Church 
mourns  (Lam.  5 :  7),  *^  our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  we  have  borne 
their  iniquities."  And  our  Lord  himself  threatens  the  Jews  (Matt. 
28 :  85),  that  upon  them  should  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  Abel  to  Zecharias ;  and  does  not  Almighty 
God  threaten  in  the  second  commandment  of  the  moral  law,  that 
**  he  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  upon  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  that  hate  him  ?" 

Though  none  but  the  guilty  are  punished  for  their  parents'  sins, 
yet  inasmuch  as  the  Almighty  takes  occasion  from  their  sins,  to 
punish  their  posterity  (in  temporal  respects^,  it  plainly  shows,  that 
they  are  in  some  sort  imputed  to  them ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  the 
child  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  parent,  clothed  in  another  skin ; 
and  therefore  the  Almighty  being  the  original  proprietor,  and 
Lord  of  all,  may  afSiict  the  transgressor  in  what  part  of  him  he 
pleases. 

Nor  is  that  passage  in  Ezekiel  18 :  20,  to  be  understood  abso- 
lutely, that  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  for  so 
it  would  contradict  the  moral  law;  but  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood. 

1.  Of  adult  children  who  forsake  their  parents'  sins,  as  appears 
from  the  19th  verse  of  the  chapter. 

2.  It  respects  personal  and  particular  sins,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore, and  not  common  and  general,  in  respect  of  the  character  or 
influence  of  the  criminals. 

8.  It  is  not  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  of  God's  providence  and 
justice,  to  which  the  Almighty  did  always  conform  his  proceedings 
in  time  past,  and  was  determined  to  do  so  constantly  with  all  people 
in  time  to  come.  No ;  we  find  it  otherwise  in  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  and  the  examples  before  mentioned.  The  words  therefore  in- 
tend a  special  favor  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation,  viz.,  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  deal  with  them  according  to  the  rigor  of  his 
justice,  which  he  might  do,  but  in  order  to  silence  their  cavils 
against  his  government,  he  would  only  in  time  coming  punish  them 
for  their  personal  iniquities ;  this  seems  to  be  the  series  and  scope 
of  the  context. 

[The  <*  Improvement"  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  We  think  that  the  readers 
of  this  Discourse  will  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Gilbert  Tbmnbht  was  thoroughly 
**  Old  Schcoi^'  in  his  theological  views.— £d.] 
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PARENTS  THE  INSTRUCTORS  OP  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Pious  parents  should  themselves  attend  to  the  spiritual  instrao- 
tion  of  their  children.  This  need  not  exclude  helps.  The  Sabbath 
school — the  parochial  school — and  especially  a  pastor's  private  and 
public  teachings  are  invaluable  helps — ^but  they  should  be  regarded 
as  helps  only.  The  parent  cannot  throw  off  his  own  responsibility 
by  calling  in  foreign  aid.  No  tuition  from  others  should  supersede 
the  direct  personal  guidance  of  the  Christian  parent.  If  children 
must  be  sent  from  home,  let  them  be  placed  under  the  care  of  con- 
sistent and  pious  guardians. 

The  father,  and  in  his  absence,  the  mother,  should  be  the  chap* 
lain  of  the  family.  The  mother  should  feel  it  her  duty  and  privi- 
lege, in  the  absence  of  the  father,  to  lead  her  household  to  God 
in  prayer,  unless  some  other  suitable  person  is  present  to  con- 
duct the  devotions  of  the  family. 

Pious  parents  should  be  witn  their  children  as  much  as  possible. 
Who  are  safer  companions  ?  The  wickedness  of  the  children  of 
many  pious  persons  may  be  ascribed  (at  least  in  part)  to  their  separa- 
tion from  parental  influence.  Pious  kings  of  Judah  were  prevented 
by  public  business  from  attention  to  their  families.  Hence  they  were 
often  succeeded  by  irreligious  sons.  Such  was  the  case  with  Solo- 
mon, Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah.  Committing  their  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  irreligious  mothers,  while  they  were  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  their  sons  forsook  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  parental  oversight  is  seen  in 
the  piety  of  many  who  enjoyed  such  oversight.  Isaac  and  Jacob 
were  almost  inseparably  with  their  parents,  till  their  religious  prin- 
ciples were  formed.  Joseph  was  at  home  in  his  youth,  more  at 
home,  it  would  seem,  than  his  brothers.  Moses,  though  the  adopted 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was  providentially  reared  by  his  own 
mother.  Samuel,  it  is  true,  went  early  from  home,  but  it  was  to 
reside  with  a  pious  servant  of  God,  and  to  attend  constantly  on 
religious  exercises  ;  which,  united  with  a  mother's  fervent  prayers 
and  occasional  visits,  led  him  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

Natural  affection,  a  sense  of  obligation,  aoknowledged  authority, 
all  combine  to  make  home  in  religious  families  the  place  of  highest 
religidlis  influence.  John  Newton  devoutly  Acknowledged  the  in- 
fluence   of  a  mother's   early   instruction   and  prayers,    though 

that  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child.     Had  she  lived  to  water 
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the  seed  sown,  he  might  have  heen  spared  that  long  night  of 
sin  and  wretchedness  which  followed.  Let  parents  furnish  at  home, 
and  under  their  own  eye,  rational  enjoyments,  and  home  will  be  to 
their  children  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  There  the  heart  will  be 
gradually  moulded  and  strengthened  to  all  that  is  virtuous,  and 
noble,  and  devout.  Children  will  not  then  desire  to  wander  abroad 
in  quest  of  amusements.  And  in  after  years  they  will  recall  with 
deep  emotion  the  old  family  room,  sacred  to  love,  to  social  joy,  to 
cheerful  converse,  to  songs  of  praise,  to  earnest,  wrestling  prayer, 
where  parents  and  children  bowed  together  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  held  communioi^  with  God  and  each  other ;  where  God 
himself  came  down  and  hallowed  the  place  with  his  presence. 

The  word  of  God  contemplates  parents  as  the  natural  instructors 
of  their  own  children.  The  Jewish  father  was  to  teach  the  words 
of  the  law  to  his  children,  talking  of  them  when  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  when  walking  by  the  way,  when  lying  down,  and  when 
rising  up.  The  Psalmist  says,  "I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables  ; 
I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old :  which  we  have  heard  and  known, 
and  our  fathevB  have  told  U8.  We  will  not  hide  them  from  their 
children^  showing  to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done.  For 
he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 
which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known 
to  their  ehUdren^  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them, 
even  the  children  which  should  be  born ;  who  should  arise  and 
declare  them  to  their  children ;  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in 
God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  command- 
ments." Ps.  78:  2-7.  The  prophet  says  that  in  the  ages  of 
gospel  triumph,  ^^  the  father  of  the  children  shall  make  known  thy 
truth,"     Isa.  38:  19. 

Neither  father  nor  mother  should  seek  to  roll  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  religious  instruction  upon  the  other.  The  inquiry,  *^  How 
shall  we  order  the  child  V  implies  that  both  parents  were  ready  to 
unite  in  the  effort.  L.  Y. 


A  MODEL  WOMAN. 

A  writer,  in  noticing  the  death  of  an  aged  lady,  the  widow  of  a  former  member  of 
Congress  from  Kentucky,  says  >— 

'^The  humility  of  her  spirit  would  have  eschewed  all  public 
notoriety  of  her  life  and  death,  and  this  notice  would  not  have  ^een 
taken  of  her  but  for  one  remarkable  fact  in  her  history.  She  had 
beer^  long  in  the  habity  and  old  as  she  waSy  retaining  it  to  the  last, 
of  reading  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament,  regularly  through. 
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four  times  in*  each  year !  Occasionally,  she  read  other  religioiu 
books  and  religions  papers ;  but  often  when  these  were  handed  her, 
she  would  decline  them,  and  say  that  she  was  old  and  could  read 
but  little,  and  as  she  found  the  Bible  better  for  her  than  other 
books,  she  would  rather  read  the  Bible." 

If  all  biographers  could  state  such  facts  as  this,  in  reference  to 
the  subjects  of  their  notices,  it  would  speak  more  impressively  than 
the  highest  wrought  eulogium  that  the  obituary  column  ever  con- 
tained. We  fear  that  the  race  of  women  to  which  this  mother  in 
Israel  belonged,  is  rather  diminishing  than  increasing  in  our 
country*  ^ 


MY  BIRTHDAY. 

0  WORLD  I  SO  few  the  yean  we  live, 
Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  five 

Were  life  indeed. 

Once  more  complete  the  yearly  round, 

1  reach  the  quick-returning  bound, 

For  which  I  ran. 

Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  speeds, 
Behind  me  thus  the  way  recedes, 

«A  wasting  span. 

I  pause  to  count  the  perished  years, 
And  weep  with  unavailing  tears, 

Their  rushing  haste. 

Like  shipwrecks  scattered  on  the  strand. 
They  He  half-buried  in  the  sand, 

A  fearful  waste. 

Yet  'tis  not  that  our  years  are  few, 
Aud  speeding  all  so  swiftly  through, 

That  moves  the  tear; 

'Tis  that  the  c'olden  moments  given, 
A  treasure  to  lay  up  in  heaven, 

Are  squandered  here. 

O  thou,  whose  Spirit  only  gives 
The  life  in  which  my  spirit  lives, 

To  thee  I  call; 

Mould  every  purpose  to  thine  own, 
And  let  me  give  to  thee  alone. 

My  life,  my  all. 


D.  Whitlesst. 
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EARLY  MISSIONS  IN  OHIO. 

THE  FIRST   ANNUAL   BKPOBT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  MISSIONS  UNDEB  THE 

DIBECTION   OF   THE   SYNOD    OF  OHIO^  1817. 

In  presenting  our  first  Report,  we  take  tbe  liberty  of  directing  year 
attention  to  some  of  the  moat  prominent  oircamstanoes,  under  which  we 
have  been  called  to  act. 

The  plan  which  the  Synod  had  adopted  was,  in  some  degree,  a  matter 
of  experiment ;  novel  in  iti  character  and  untried  in  its  operation;  con* 
sequently,  calculated  to  excite  the  doubts  of  some  and  the  suspicion  of 
others.  The  circulating  medium  was  in  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  state, 
and  pecuniary  affairs  peculiarly  pressing  and  embarrassed.  Some  of  the 
most  zealous  friends  of  the  measure,  were  prevented  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, from  bestowing  that  attention  to  it  which  their  zeal  would 
have  dictated — a  delicacy  was  justly  felt,  in  taking  any  strong  ground, 
before  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly  was  ascertained — ^and,  the 
subsequent  period  has  been  Ufo  short  to  expect  much,  from  measureS| 
which  had  previously  been  little  more  than  plans  in  prospect. 

The  above  reasons  will  manifestly  forbid  enlarged  expectations,  from 
our  proceedings  during  the  past  year.  The  experiment,  however,  has 
been  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  enter- 
tained by  the  friends  of  this  plan,  wiU  not  be  dhappointed.  While,  how* 
ever,  many  difficulties  were  anticipated,  your  BDard  immediately  met^ 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  Synod,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  committed  to  their  trust.  They  had  a  special 
meeting,  on  the  first  of  January,  at  which  they  entered  into  such  mea- 
sures, for  carrying  the  plan  into  operation,  as  appeared  most  practicable 
and  expedient.  These  proceediogs  are  already  before  the  ptiblic,  and  are 
now  respectfully  presented  for  the  satisfaction  of  Synod. 

The  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  laid  the  proceedings  of 
Synod,  on  this  subject,  before  that  reverend  body;  accompanied  with 
the  request,  that  such  collections  as  were  made  for  missionary  purposes, 
within  our  bounds,  subsequent  to  the  previous  Assembly,  may  be  retained. 
As  soon  as  the  subject  was  rightly  understood  by  the  General  Board  of 
Missions,  they  not  only  recommended  a  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Synod,  but  expressed  their  cordial  approbation  of  their  proceedings.  The 
request  was  of  course  granted. 

Subsequent  to  that  period,  there  has  been  but  little  time  or  opportunity, 
for  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  plad  which  has  been  adopted;  yet  sufficient 
is  already  known  to  encourage  us  in  continued  exertion. 

The  subscription  papers  have  had  the  success  desired,  in  several  places, 
and  as  the  measure  is  better  understood,  it  is  more  appreciated.  The 
contributions  from  conrgegations  have  also  been  more  liberal,  partlyi  at 
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least,  in  consequence  of  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  the  fanda 
being  within  our  own  bounds. 

Beturns  have  not  been  regularly  made,  of  such  subscriptions  and  con- 
tributions as  have  been  raised :  yet  there  have  been  sufficient  received,  to 
afford  data  by  which  to  make  a  probable  estimate  of  our  resources.  These 
data  will  be  found  in  the  following  summary. 

From  documents  submitted  to  the  Board,  it  appears  there  have  been 
raised :  In  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  by  subscriptions  in  vacancies, 
{252  )  by  collections  in  congregations,  $142  75  cts.  In  the  Presbytery 
of  Lancaster,  by  subscriptions,  $263, — by  collections,  $104  50  cents.  In 
the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  by  subscriptions,  $1048  33}  cents, — ^by  collec- 
tions, $201.  The  whole  amount  of  the  subscriptions,  $1568  83^  cents; 
of  collections,  $455  25  cents.  Grand  total,  $2018  58i  cents,  of  which 
there  have  been  received  $365  37 i  cents. 

In  the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  there  have  been  five  missionaries  em* 
ployed,  for  different  periods  of  service,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
eleven  months'  missionary  labour.  The  salutary  effects,  at  least  in  form- 
ing societies  and  preparing  them  for .  future  labours,  are  obvious  and 
encouraging. 

The  Bev.  Dyer  Burgess  perfcnrmed  a  mission  of  six  months.  Mr.  David 
Monfort  was  employed  nearly  four  months. 

The  others  were  employed  for  short  periods ;  but,  so  far  as  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  could  suitable  missionaries  be  procured,  we  are 
warranted  in  expecting  salutary  and  permanent  effects. 

Upon  a  deliberate  and-impartial  view  of  the  subject,  your  Board  are  of 
opinion,  that,  whatever  improvement  may  be  found  necessary,  the  plan 
adopted,  in  its  essential  principles,  is  calcidated  to  effect  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  devised.  Nor  have  we  now  any  doubt,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  of  extending  the  field  and  increasing  the  means  of  our  operations. 
And  to  this  end  we  sincerely  hope  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will 
Uess  us,  with  the  effusions  of  his  Spirit,  and  <'  send  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  **  until  <<  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose.''  Let  us  then  press  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer,  while 
'Hhe  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospers  in  our  hand,"  and  let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing,  knowing,  that  *'  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint 
not.'' 

.    All  which  is  respeetfally  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Under  the  directions  of  Synod  of  Ohio. 

JAMES  HUGHS,  FretideiU, 
B.  G.  WILSON,  Secretary. 

October  5tb,  1817. 


SAMUEL  DAVIES  AND  JONATHAN  EDWABDS. 

Mb.  Editor, — 

The  recent  formation  of  a  "Presbyterian  Historical  Society,**  reminds  roe, 
that  there  are  in  my  possession,  several  of  the  MS.  letters  of  that  distinguished 
Presbyterian,  President  Samuel  Davies.  The  life  of  this  eloquent  preacher,  is 
yet  to  be  written ;  and  these  letters  oaght  to  be  secured  in  some  permanent  fbnO) 
before  the  originals  (as  sometiikes  may  be  the  case)  shall  be  lost.    They  are  of 
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interest,  from  their  origin,  for  their  own  sake,  and  as  fumishing  materials  for  the  fu- 
ture biographer  and  historian.  The  accompanying  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy  is  interest- 
ing from  the  description  it  giyes  of  the  sphere  of  the  writer's  labours,  and  as  contain- 
ing some  notice  of  his  earnest  desires,  and  the  efforts  he  made,  that  President 
Edwards,  after  his  dismission  from  Northampton,  might  be  induced  to  come  to 
Virginia,  to  live  and  preach  the  srospel.  Had  the  attempt  been  successful,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  subsequent  course  of  the  latter,  and  how  different 
some  of  the  theological  aspects  of  New  £ngland,  or  even  of  the  entire  country. 

Yours,  &c., 

T.  E. 
New  London,  Conn. 

Hanovkb,  July-  4,  1751. 

Reverend  and  vert  deak  Brother, — ^I  never  received  any  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  in  my  life  that  afforded  me  bo  many  anxions  thonghta, 
as  yours  concerning  the  great  Mr.  Edwards.  It  has  employed  my 
waking  hours,  and  even  mingled  with  my  midnight  dreams.  The  main 
eause  of  my  anxiety  was  the  delay  of  your  letter,  which  I  did  not  receiTe 
till  about  three  weeks  ago  when  I  was  in  Lunenburg,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  borne.  This  made  me  afraid  lest  Mr.  Edwards 
had  settled  Somewhere  else,  being  weary  of  waiting  for  the  invitation 
from  Virginia.  Should  this  be  the  unhappy  case,  and  should  the  obliga- 
tion to  his  new  people  be  deemed  indissolvable,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a 
severe  judgment  of  inoensed  Heaven  on  this  wretched  colony.  What  shall 
I  say  ?     I  am  lost  in  perplexity  at  the  thought. 

I  assure  myself,  dear  sir,  of  your  most  zealous  concurrence  to  persuade 
him  to  Virginia.  Do  not  send  him  a  cold  paper  message,  but  go  to  him 
yourself  in  person.  If  he  be  not  as  yet  engaged  to  any  place,  I  depend 
upon  your  word,  and  <^  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  come.''  If  he  is 
engaged;  I  hope  be  may  be  regularly  dismissed,  upon  a  call  of  so  great 
importance.  Of  all  the  men  I  know  in  America,  he  appears  to  me  the 
most  fit  for  this  place ;  and  if  he  could  be  obtained  on  no  other 
condition,  I  would  cheerfully  resign  him  my  plaoe,  and  cast  myself  into 
the  wide  world  once  more.  Fiery,  superficial  ministers  will  never  do  in 
these  parts :  they  might  do  good,  but  they  would  do  much  more  hurt.  We 
need  the  deep  judgment  and  calm  temper  of  Mr.  Edwards  among  us. 
Even  the  Dissenters  here  have  the  nicest  taste  of  almoat  any  congregation 
I  know,  and  cannot  put  up  with  even  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  an  inju- 
dicious form.  The  enemies  are  watchful,  and  some  of  them  crafty,  and 
raise  a  prodigious  clamor  about  raving,  injudicious  preaching.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards would  suit  them  both.  Our  liberties,  too,  are  precarious,  and  me- 
thods are  used  to  restrain  them.  There  is  nobody  here  who  is  known  in 
Great  Britain,  whose  representation  might  have  some  weight  to  counter- 
balance that  of  the  council;  and  on  this  account,  we  extremely  need  Mr. 
Edwards,  whose  character  there,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  would  have 
considerable  influence.  He  might  also,  as  you  observe,  do  much  good 
by  keeping  an  academy ;  and,  which  is  of  greater  importance  than  all; 
might  be  the  happy  instrument  of  turning  many  to  righteousness. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  from  Lunenburg,  I  wrote  to  the  elders  in  the 
upper  part  of  my  congregation  (which  I  want  U>  oast  off  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  minister),  urging  them  to  take  pains 
with  the  people  in  their  respective  quarters,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
Mr.  Edward^  maintenance ;  and  though  they  had  no  knowledge  of  him 
but  by  my  recommendation,  they  have  made  up  about  £80  of  our  cur- 
rency; which  is  about  £60  or  £65  sterling;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
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of  the  people,  that  if  Mr.  Edwardi  does  in  any  measure  answer  the 
character  I  have  given  him  (and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will),  thej  can  easily 
afford  him  £100  per  annum.  Sundry  of  them  did  actually  plead  their 
want  of  acquaintance  with  him,  as  the  reason  of  their  backwardness; 
and  I  could  not  expect  it  would  be  otherwise ;  and  others  might  have 
had  that  as  a  secret  reason  who  did  not  publicly  mention  it.  The 
people  about  the  lower  meeting-house,  which  is  in  my  immediate  charge, 
assure  me  they  will  contribute  something  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
first  year's  settlement ;  and  the  people  in  Lunenburg  told  me  they  would 
cheerfully  subscribe  towards  his  maintenance  the  first  year,  should  he 
settle  anywhere  in  Virginia ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  all  the  dissent^ 
ing  congregations  of  Virginia  will  do  the  same )  so  that  I  believe  Mr. 
Edwards  may  safely  depend  on  £30  or  £40  the  first  year,  besides  his 
annual  salary.  This,  however,  1  am  certain  of,  that  he  has  the  prospect 
of  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  and  indeed  should  I  ensnare  him  into  poverty 
designedly,  I  should  censure  myself  as  the  basest  of  mankind.  My  salary, 
at  present,  is  about  £100  ]  and,  notwithstanding  £20  or  £30  peculiar 
expenses,  I  find  I  can  make  a  shift  to  live  upon  it. 

I  could  not  content  myself  with  following  your  advice,  and  only  writing 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  therefore  the  people  have  sent  the  bearer,  a  worthy 
youth  who  has  been  under  my  tuition  for  some  time,  to  wait  on  him  with 
their  invitation.  He  has  lived  so  long  here,  and  is  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  affairs,  that  he  can  inform  you  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  them  as  well  as 
myself. 

And  now,  sir,  I  shall  answer  the  other  parts  of  your  letter.  I  send  you 
herewith,  a  narrative  of  religion  here.  As  I  have  no  correspondence  with  any 
of  the  Boston  ministers,  I  have  been  obliged  to  impose  upon  you  the  trouble 
of  sending  it  to  the  press  if  you  think  it  worth  while.  I  beseech  you, 
dear  sir,  to  make  such  corrections  as  you  and  Mr.  Edwards  shall  think  fi^ 
and  be  not  afraid  of  offending  me  by  so  doing,  for  I  was  designedly  care- 
less in  writing  it,  as  I  knew  it  would  pass  through  your  hands,  I  would 
have  you  particularly  consider  the  expediency  of  publishing  the  postscript, 
and  the  poetical  lines  of  Mr.  Blair. 

I  am  impatient,  sir,  to  see  your  books;  and  wish  ydu  would  inform  me 
which  way  I  shall  send  the  price  of  them  to  the  printer,  and  order  them 
to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Holt,  merchant,  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, or  of  Col.  John  Hunter,  merchant,  in  Hampton,  as  may  be 
most  convenient. 

I  have  dropped  the  thoughts  of  my  intended  treatise  on  morality  and 
gospel  holiness,  till  I  have  more  leisure  and  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
divinity,  but  am  now  and  then  collecting  materials  for  it. 

I  believe  the  weakest  of  the  congregations  in  this  colony,  could  afford 
a  minister  £60  or  £70  yearly  salary ;  and  as  to  itinerants,  the  usual  rule  is, 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings  a  Sunday.  As  far  as  I  know  them,  the  [people] 
here  are  generallv  pretty  generous.  This  colony  is  very  healthy  except  on 
river's  sides,  and  <^  will  suit  very  well  with  the  constitutions  of  New 
England  men.''  Dear  sir^  if  Mr.  Edwards  fails,  shall  I  prevail  with 
you  to  come  yourself,  at  least  to  pay  us  a  transient  visit  ?  Oh  !  how  it 
would  rejoice  my  soul  to  see  you  I 

Whenever  I^ write  to  you,  I  am  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  am  apprehensive 
my  letters  afford  you  a  very  mean  idea  of  my  intellectual  abilities ;  but  as 
you  do  not  wrong  me  in  it,  I  shall  be  quite  easy,  unless  you  think  I 
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make  you  snob  vretobed  returns,  as  that  iny  correspondence  is  insuffer- 
able.    Pray  for  me,  ^nd  write  to  me  as  often  as  yon  can. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  in  the  tendercst  bonds, 

Samu£L  Dayies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bellamy. 

P.  S.  You  may  insert  or  omit  the  marginal  note  in  page  28  of  the  nar- 
native,  as  your  prudence  directs.  The  contents  are  undoubtedly  true,  but 
I  am  afraid  will  seem  incredible. 

July  Idth. — ^I  did  not  receive  the  complete  subscription  for  Mr.  Ed* 
wards  till  yesterday,  which- happily  exceeds  expectation.  It  amounts  to 
about  £97,  which  is  near  £80  sterling.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
sufficient  maintenance.  You  will  see,  by  the  subscription  paper,  how 
many  dissenting  families  there  are  in  the  least  half  of  my  congregation — 
for  the  subscribers  are  chie£y  heads  of  families.  0 !  dear  sir,  let  me 
renew  my  importunities  with  you,  to  exert  all  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  with  Mr.  Edwards.  Though  the  people  seem  eager  for  him  above 
all  men  on  earth,  yet  they  request  you  by  me,  in  case  this  attempt  fails, 
to  endeavor  to  send  some  other  to  settle  among  them ;  (for  they  have  no 
prospect  of  relief  these  sundry  years  from  [our]  presbytery)  but  let  him 
be  a  popular  preacher,  of  ready  utterance,  good  delivery,  solid  judgment, 
free  from  enthusiastic  freaks,  and  of  ardent  zeal ;  for  I  am  afraid  they 
will  accept  of  none  other,  and  I  would  not  have  any  sent  here  that  might 
be  unacceptable.  You  or  Mr.  Edwards  are  the  only  men  they  could  make 
an  implicit  venture  upon.  I  am,  with  the*  warmest  emotions  of  hearty 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  brother,  j^., 

S.  D. 


%tmm  anb  CrititiBm. 


The  Life  of  Abchibalb  Alsxahdsb,  D.D.,  first  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  By  Jamks  W.  Alsxandeb,  D.D.  New  York.  Wm.  Scribner. 
1854. 

Our  profound  veneration  for  the  subject  of  this  biography,  and  our 
high  personal  regard  for  its  author,  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  write  a 
critical  notice.  We  have  also  been  so  delighted  with  the  rich  and  diversi- 
fied materials  for  edification  and  enjoyment,  found  in  every  chapter,  that 
even  if  we  had  made  the  attempt,  we  could  not  have  read  it  with  a  very 
critical  eye.  The  volume  contains  not  only  the  Life  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
but  notices  of  many  illustrious  men,  both  in  Church  and  State,  North 
and  South,  with  whom  he  was  in  part  cotemporary.  This  circumstance 
imparts  to  the  narrative  peculiar  interest  and  .value.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  amidst  the  important  and  soul-stirring  events  of  the  American  Ee- 
Tolution ;  and  many  of  the  preachers  and  statesmen  who  distinguished 
themselves  immediately  after  that  memorable  period,  particularly  in  Vir- 
ginia, his  native  State,  he  listened  to  or  associated  with  as  he  grew  up  to 
mature  years.    And  since  that  time,  many  sueh  have  listened  to  or  been 
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associated  with  him ;  he  having  become  at  kooth  the  object  of  <Aief 
attractioD,  and  they  his  learners  and  admirers.  Hb  biography,  therefore, 
written  as  it  is  on  the  plan  indicated  above,  contains  historical  notices  of 
men  and  things  during  the  whole  period,  thus  far,  of  our  national  existence, 
and  likewise  of  oar  church,  and  of  sister  churches  in  this  country,  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  book  does  not  indeed  profess  to  be  a  history, 
either  of  oar  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs;  nor  does  it  even  notice  all  the 
prominent  actors  in  those  eventful  scenes  which  have  signalized  the  last 
fourscore  years.  Its  reference  to  them  is  incidental,  and  so  far  only  as 
they  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

But  our  ovm  interest  in  the  book  arises  chiefly  from  its  being  a  true 
and  faithful  delineation  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Alexander  him- 
%dfy  rather  than  his  cotemporaries.  Though  drawn  by  a  wiXy  who  might 
be  suspected  of  being  partial,  candour  and  fidelity  ure  apparent  in  every 
page.  Special  care  and  even  cautioa  seem  to  have  been  exercised,  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  exact  idea  of  the  original,  without 
the  smallest  exaggeration.  And  besides  the  iniemal  evidence,  which 
even  a  stranger  would  perceive,  that  the  portrait  has  not  been  overdrawn, 
its  essential  verity  is  corroborated  by  the  recollections  of  many  hundreds 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  The  stjfle  of  the  book  is 
also  well  suited  to  biography, — clear,  simple,  and  easy. 

The  volume  must  be  read  through  to  enable  one  clearly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  Dr.  Alexander's  talents,  traits  of  character,  learning,  dili- 
gence, and  usefulness.  Of  course,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  a  notice 
like  this.  No  reader  would  fail  to  perceive  that  his  talents  were  of  the 
Jirst  order  ;  and  that  they  were  more  diversified  than  is  usual,  even  among 
great  men.  His  early  education  was  incomplete.  He  entered  on  his  pro- 
fessional life  without  having  received  a  college  diploma;  and  his  theolo- 
gical course  was  equally  brief.  But  these  disadvantages  he  not  only  sup- 
plied by  his  subsequent  diligence  in  study,  but  made  advances  on  the 
attainments  of  his  liberally  educated  cotemporaries.  He  was  a  learned 
man ;  and  his  learning,  like  his  talents,  was  more  various  than  that  of 
most  others.  On  every  subject,  classical,  metaphysical,  historical,  and 
theological,  he  was  quite  at  home;  and  in  some  of  these  departments  he 
was  eminently  profound. 

His  character  was  remarkably  symmetrical.  He  was  free  from  those 
eccentricities  which  sometimes  detract  from  the  characters  of  men,  who 
are  otherwise  worthy  models  for  imitation,  and  he  exhibited  no  defects 
which  an  observer  would  feel  a  desire  to  have  supplied. 

All  who  knew  him  agree  that  he  possessed  extraordinary  eimplicity. 
He  assumed  no  airs;  ma^fested  no  ostentation,  or  pride,  or  vainglory; 
but  exhibited  at  all  times  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  a  child.  This 
trait  of  character  was  visible  in  his  social  intercourse,  in  his  instructions 
as  a  professor,  and  in  his  public  discourses.  To  the  last  especially  it 
imparted  a  peculiar  interest.  His  language  was  no  less  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  young  and  ignorant,  than  to  the  tastes  of  the  cultivated 
and  refined.  Hence  he  enjoyed  that  distinguished  praise  of  his  Divine 
Master,  so  rarely  bestowed  on  a  man  of  science,  that  <Hhe  common  people 
heard  him  gladly.'^ 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  particularize  still  farther;  but  as  our 
design  is  only  to  notice  the  work,  not  to  write  a  review,  we  will  mention 
but  one  additional  trait,  viz.;  his  glowing,  elevated,  and  practical  piety. 
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This  was  the  erowniog  ezcellenee  of  his  eharaoter.  Thoogh  he  seldom 
alladed  to  his  own  religious  exercises,  one  coold  as  easily  gaze  on  the  snu 
without  feeling  his  beams,  as  to  hear  Dr.  Alexander's  remarks  on  Sab- 
bath afternoons,  in  the  seminary  chapel,  or  his  preaching  at  other  times^ 
without  perceiving  and  feeling  that  he  was  listening  to  a  man  whose 
heart  had  received  a  precious  unction  from  above.  In  this,  lay*  yery 
largiely  the  power  and  charm  of  his  preaching.  Though  it  was  charao* 
terised,  in  an  unusual  degree,  by  its  lucid  and  logical  reasoning,  and  its 
earnest  and  thrilling  elocution,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  many  thousands, 
who  used  to  hang  with  admiration  upon  his  lips,  and  whose  memories 
cherish  with  lively  interest,  the  impressions  made  on  their  minds  by  his 
discourses,  remember  with  far  less  distinctness  the  force  of  his  logic  or 
eloquence,  than  the  sweet  savour  of  devout  feeling  which  pervaded  all  he 
uttered,  and  which  he  impressed  in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  his  hearers. 
He  also  lived  religion  from  day  to  day.  In  his  devising  and  executing 
plans  of  well-doiDg,  he  has  left  a  rich  memorial  of  his  benevolent  tpirtt, 
and  an  example  of  practical  piety ^  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  his  sur- 
vivors. 

To  allude  again  to  the  manner  in  which  this  biography  has  been  exe- 
cuted, we  regm  it  as  an  excellent  model  for  this  kind  of  writing.  It  is 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  other  biography  of  the  present  age.  Its 
extensive  sale  is  a  proof  that  it  meets  with  public  favour;  and  the 
nniyersal  satisfaction  which  is  expressed  by  those  who  have  read  it,  indi- 
cates a  high  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Wbiti  Lixs,  Littli  Oaths,  aiid  Thk  Bbe.  By  Chablottb  Elizabeth.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

Thb  Babt,  &c.    By  Chablottb  Elizabbth.   Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Tbb  Rose-Bub,  &o.    Ify  Chablottb  Elizabeth.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

'<  Charlotte  Elizabeth's"  name  will  make  almost  any  publications 
popular  in  the  community.  The  adoption  of  these  little  books  by  our 
own  Board,  like  the  stamping  of  pure  gold,  will  establish  their  cunency 
everywhere. 

Quibtus  Cubtivs  Rutub  :  Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander  tbe  Great  Edited  and 
Illustrated  with  English  Notes,  by  William  Hbmbt  Cbosbt,  formerly  Professor  of 
tbe  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey.  D.  Appleton 
it  Co.,  New  York. 

Professor  Crosby,  like  some  of  our  other  accomplished  scholars  and 
professors,  has  brought  before  the  American  public,  a  new  and  excellent 
text-book.  Our  knowledge  of  Professor  Crosby's  character,  attainments, 
and  reputation,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  work  has  been  well  edited,  and 
we  hope  this  celebrated  Latin  history,  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  our  schools,  and  academies,  will  meet  with  a  favourable  recep* 
tion.     The  following  introduction  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"It  is  an  undoubted,  though  unaccountable,  fact,  that  Quintus  Curtius*  History 
of  the  Exploits  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  is  a  work  almost  unheard  of  in  the  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  while  in  England,  and  more  especially  on 
the  Continent,  it  holds  a  high  place  in  -  the  estimation  of  classical  instructors. 
The  interesting  character  of  its  subject,  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  nurenesi 
of  its  moral  sentiments,  ouffht  surely  to  place  it  on  an  elevation  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  than  the  Commentanes  of  Csesar,  or  the  Histories  of  Sallust.    In  conjunc* 
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Hon  with  Anitatf  who  wxoto  in  Greeli^  Cvrtiof  ia  the  mill  00am  whenee  m 
derived  all  those  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  great  Macedonian  conqaexor,  which 
excited  our  imagination— perhaps  stimulated  our  ambition — in  the  days  of  youth. 
His  youthiul  courage  in  taming  Bucephalus — ^bis  ready  boldness  in  severing  the 
Gordian  knot  with  nis  ^ood  sword-— his  fortitude  in  draining  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
leceived  from  the  hands  of  a  physician,  against  whose  treachery  he  had  been 
warned— his  acts  of  romantic  daring — his  magnanimity  to  his  cajmves — his  self^ 
denial  in  soeneis  of  temptation,-— all  these,  toother  with  his  oft-qnoted  sayin  a 
render  this  History^  one  of  the  most  entertainix^  as  well  as  instzuottve  of  m 
Classics, 

As  to  the  style  of  Gurtius.  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing.  Heinsius,  indeed, 
with  somewhat  of  a  disregara  of  genaer,  speaks  of  him  as  "  rentu  Hisionoonan^ 
Bartholomew  Merula  applies  to  his  narratives  the  phrase  '*  degarUusime  eonsenp- 
iaSf*^  and  Decembrins  calls  him  a  writer  **  mirct  atUcedinisJ"  Of  the  absorbing 
interest  of  his  narrative,  and  the  attractive  diaraeter  of  his  stjrle,  the  IbUowing 
anecdote  is  preserved :  Alphonso  YII.,  King  of  Spain,  bein^;  afi9icted  with  serious 
Ulness,  and  naving  tried  m  vain  the  numerous  presoriptions  of  his  physicians, 
attempted  to  solace  his  hours  of  pain  by  perusing  Gurtius*  Historv  of  Alexander; 
and  such,  it  is  related^as  the  happy  efiect  of  his  new  remedy,  tnat  he  was  aoon 
restored  to  health.  When  convalescent,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Valeani 
AtncentMj  HippocraUSf  medici  cceteri ;  vivcU  CuriiuSf  sospiicUor  meus!^ 

As  to  the  era  when  Gurtius  flourished,  learned  men  are  completely  at  &ult; 
and,  accordingly,  vary  greatly  in  their  conjectures  on  the  subject  Some  make 
him  contemporaneous  with  Cicero,— others  bring  him  down  to  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  between  these  extremes  we  find  the  reigns  of  Augnstos, 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Trajaoi  and  Constantino,  each  having  its  advocates 
at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  hia  personal 
history  is  involved  in  similar  obscurity. 

But  a  worse  calamity  than  mere  ignorance  of  the  time  of  our  author's  birtlif 
and  of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  meets  the  reader  on  the  very  threshold.  Time, 
ever  edax  rerunif  has  devoured  the  whole  of  the  first  two  books,  and  made  sad 
inroads  into  one  or  two  of  the  others.  These  defects  have,  in  a  measure,  been 
supplied  by  learned  men,  particularly  by  John  Freinsheim,  whose  excellent  sup- 
plements have  called  forth  the  remarx  or  a  distinguished  biographical  writer,  that 
"he  has  been  so  successful  that  we  almost  cease  to  lament  tiie  loss  of  the 
original.^  As  the  supplements  of  Freinsheim  are  very  long,  the  iBditor  has,  in 
most  instances,  inserted  those  of  Chris.  Gellarius,  which,  though  brief,  will  supply 
to  the  curious  student  a  sufficient  outline  of  the  early  years  of  Alexander,  and  also 
fill  up  the  lacunas  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

One  word  as  to  the  text  of  the  present  edition.  It  has  been  printed  from  an 
JEdiiio  Lugdunensia  of  1810,  with  such  emendations  as  a  collation  of  other  edi> 
tiotts,  and  the  suggestions  and  conjectures  of  critics  seemed  to  render  advisable. 
In  one  or  two  instances-  only  has  the  Editor  ventured  to  introduce  a  reading  of 
his  own,  and  these  are  mentioned  and  defended  in  the  notes. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  remark  that  he  puts  forth  this  edition  of  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  with  all  confidence,  that,  if  a  writer  so  interesting  in  his  subject,  and 
so  captivating  in  his  style,  shall  once  gain  a  foothold  in  our  American  course  of 
classical  study,  his  own  merits  will  sumoe  to  retain  him  there. 

Thi  Sabbath  School  :  Its  influence  upon  our  children,  our  country,  apd  the  world* 
An  Address,  by  the  Rev.  Albxbt  Shotwxll,  at  a  Sabbath  School  celebration,  && 
Lomsville,  1854. 

The  important  sabject  of  Sabbath  Schools,  is  disoossed  with  force  and 
eloquence  in  this  excellent  address.  Our  brother  Shotwell  did  well  in 
acceding  to  the  re<][ae8t  for  publication.  We  give  the  opening  part  of  the 
address,  with  the  intimation  to  the  readerj  that  it  waa  deliyerod  on  the 
day  of  our  national  annlTeisary. 

Fbllow-Gitizevs  : — 
The  circumstances  which  call  ns  together  to-day,  naturally  soggest  to  ear 
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minds,  two  important  events — one,  the  establisliment  of  the  liberty  of  oar 
country ;  the  other  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  Schools ;  two  events,  whidi 
have  exerted  and  which  will  yet  exert,  an  almost  boundless  inflnenoe  npon  tho 
world. 

Seventy-eight  years  since,  a  noble  band  subscribed  the  solemn  declaration  of  their 
rights  which  cut  themselves  off  from  the  tyranny  of  England's  king ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  those  rights,  pledged  their  fives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honour. 

From  that  beginning  sprang  the  noble  'nation,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be 
dtisens :  a  nation  wh^  flag  waves  o^er  every  sea,  whose  energy  is  felt  in  every 
land  J  whose  prosperity  is  the  envy  of  every  country.  A  noUe  nation  now,  hoi 
still  increasing  in  prosperity  and  honour,  with  a  rapidity  that  knows  no  equaL 

The  anniversary  of  our  country^s  birth,  we  this  aay  celebrate. 

Six  years  after  die  signing  of  that  solemn  pledge,  and  before  the  question  was 
decided  whether  the  fearful  struggle,  in  whicn  so  many  bled,  would  not  swallow 
up  the  honour,  and  fortunes,  and  uvee,  of  all  who  had  dared  to  affix  their  names 
to  it,  a  comparatively  trivial  event  occurred  in  England.* 

A  printers  son,  himself  a  printer,  needing  the  services  of  a  gardener,  stept  to 
his  dwelling  to  hire  him.  The  gardener  was  from  home,  and  while  delayed 
waiting  his  return,  the  printer  was  so  annoyed  by  noisy  boys,  that  be  asked  the 
gardener^s  wife  why  those  children  were  so  neglected  and  depraved.  Her 
emphatic  reply  was,  **  O  sir,  if  you  were  here  on  a  SundayjjTOU  would  pity  them 
indeed ;  we  cannot  read  our  Bibles  in  peace  for  them.^  Tnis  answer  operated 
with  the  force  of  electricity,  and  called  forth  all  the  energy  of  his  benevolent 
souL  ^Oan  nodiin^,''  he  asked,  ^'be  done  for  these  poor  children?  Is  there 
anybody  near  that  will  take  them  to  school  on  a  Sunday?*'  Being  infonned  ihat 
there  was  one  who  would  probably  undertake  it — he  went  immediately,  and  for  a 
shilling  a  day  engaged  a  schoolmistress  for  the  Sabbath. 

It  was  a  small  beginning,  and  it  is  but  seventy-two  years  since — ^but  what  a 
result  has  been  accomplished.  He  little  thought  of  the  effect  of  that  one  act. 
His  feeble  effc^  to  stop  the  Sabbath-breakinff  of  those  noisy  boys,  Qod  made  the 
beginning  of  a  noble  work.  It  was  just  like  Uie  little  fferm^  which  we  see  bursting 
from  the  ground  at  our  feet.  It  seems  scarcely  able  to  lift  the  small  particle  <x 
earth  which  is  upon  it,  and  one  rude  step  will  in  a  moment  crush  it  But  watch 
its  promas — ^its  leaves  gradually  unfold  to  the  breeze — its  branches  spread  out 
themsdves,  and  display  their  strength.  Its  head  lifts  itself  toward  the  clouds^ 
until  it  has  risen  in  its  might  and  bMx>me  the  king  of  the  forest,  bidding  defiance 
to  all  the  winds  and  storms  of  heaven.  Just  so  with  the  eflbrts  of  this  pkna  man. 
It  was  at  first  but  a  ^srifi — in  its  infimcy  it  rose  feebly,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  lift  its  head  amid  the  dimculties  that  surrounded  it.  But  witness 
the  result;— -it  has  spread  itself  out  through  all 'the  channels  of  commerce  until 
its  branches  are  found  in  almost  every  buid.  It  has  struck  deep  its  roots  until 
all  the  storms  whidbi  assail  it  cannot  mske  it  to  totter.  It  has  become  a  noble  treSb 
and  has  shed  alNroad  its  blessin|^  so  widely  that  now  millions  are  partakers  or 
them,  and  are  ready  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  thanksgiving  to  Qod,  for  raising  up 
Bobert  Raikes,  and  putting  it  into  his  heart  to  commence  a  Sabbath  Sdiool. 

For  forty  years,  Mr.  ttaikes  has  been  reaping  his  reward  in  heaven — ^but  he  was 
not  called  away  from  earth  until  permitted  to  have  some  foresight  of  the  great 
work  he  had  commenced.  Before  ne  died  he  had  tiie  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
•diools  for  300,000  children  had  been  established  in  the  British  Empire-t  And 
since  his  death  his  works  have  iv^owed  him.  The  little  stream  has  become  the 
mighty  river,  and  is  flowing  on  and  on  with  increasing  power ; — ^yearly  it  is 
becoming  deeper  and  broader,  and  difi^ing  more  and  more  widely  the  blessings 
which  it  Drinks.  And  may  its  course  be  still  onward  widi  increasing  rapidly 
^inaa  ever  widening  and  deepening  stream),  until  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Ignorance  and  vice  shall  be  made  partakers  of  its  blessed  influence. 

It  is  this  noble  causej,  which  was  so  freely  begun— ^but  which  God  has  so  abuib 
dftntly  prospered,  that  I  to<lay  espouse.     May  the  Go^of  the  Sabbath  S^oo|| 
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mnt  unto  me  strenffth,  that  I  may  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  all  here  preaent,  a 
deeper  interest  in  this  mat  anj  good  work. 

My  purpose  is  to  lool  at  the  Sabbath  School  in  a  three-fold  view: — 

Its  tt^uence  npoh  the  children. 

Its  infiueffu^  upon  our  country. 

Its  influence  upon  the  world. 

Tbb  Wkstmirstbb  Sbobtbe  Gatiohism  ;  with  AnalysiB,  Scriptaral  Proofs,  explana- 
tory and  practical  .Inferences,  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes,  by  the  Rev.  Jamu  B. 
BoTD.    New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd,  186^. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  among  the  industrioas  and  successful  authors  of  the  land. 
We  wish  him  well  in  his  useful  and  honourable  vocation.  His  book  on 
the  Shorter  Catechism  seems  well  adapted  to  take  with  the  young.  So 
&r  as  we  have  examined  it,  the  strictures  and  inferences  are  erangelical 
and  judicious;  and  we  hope  that  Presbyterians  will  appreciate  this  effort 
to  promote  the  study  of  their  standards.  Whilst  some  points  may  not  be 
as  strongly  stated  as  could  be  desired,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  well  con- 
ceived and  executed.    The  following  will  show  Mr.  Boyd's  plan. 

Q.  1.  What  is  the  ohixv  xnd  ov  man  f 

Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  G-od,  and  enjoy  him  forever. 

What  TrmtJu  art  embraced  in  thii  Anneer  ? 

1.  The  efriefdetign  ofi  Man'e  crcafton,  in  reftrenci  to  God,  woe  aeHvely  to  tptead  abroad 
hie  glory, — 1  Car,  10 :  31.  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do^  do 
all  to  die  glory  of  God. 

2.  Th€  chuf  deeign  of  Ma/iCe  creation,  in  rtftrtnct  to  kimeelf,  wm  the  enfojfment  of  God, 
— DnU,  12  :  18.  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  Uod  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thine  hands  unto. 

3.  The  fowmdatioH  and  end  of  every  duty,  ehoidd  be  the  glory  of  God. — Rom,  14  : 8. 
Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord :  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord^s. 

4.  JtU  happineee  here  and  hereafter  must  be  derived  from  the  enjoyment  of  God. — PsaL 
73  : 25, .26.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth :  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever. 

From  ihe  above  TnUhs  v>hai  Lessons  do  ifou  draw? 

I  learn  (1.)  That  I  mast  make  it  my  daily  aim  to  honour  God  and  to  secare 
his  &vour,  and  to  seek  my  chief  happiness  in  so  doin/;^.  (2.)  That  my  greatest 
happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world,  but  in  the  everlasting  ages  of  the  next 
(3.]  That  I  have  no  right  to  make  the  gaining  of  worldly  goods  my  chief  derae 
ana  labour.  (4.)  That  most  men  mistake  the  true  business  and  proper  use  of  this 
short  Hie,  since  they  take  no  proper  pains  to  honour  God,  or  to  secure  his  favour. 
(6.)  It  must  be  a  sad  and  fearful  event  to  die,  before  one  has  begun  to  live  for 
God  and  for  eternity. 

What  lUusfraHons  can  you  relaUf 

1.  I^tsiderU  Humphrey  says :  "  For  myself,  though  I  confess  with  sham^  that 
when  my  mother  used  to  ^ve  me  my  little  task,  and  teach  me  The  chief  end  cf 
tnany  I  would  gladly  have  been  excused  from  both,  and  wondered  what  good  Uiing 
they  could  ever  do  me ;  I  subsequently  found  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
her  fidelity  and  perseverance.  I  was  astonished  when  I  began  to  read  the  Bible 
seriously,  and  to  collect  and  arrange  its  doctrines,  to  find  what  a  fund  of  defini- 
tions ana  important  scriptural  trums,  I  had  got  treasured  up  for  the  occasion. 
This,  I  doubt  not,  accords  with  the  experience  of  thousands,  wna  like  myself  onoe 
loathed  the  Assembl^^s  Catechism.  And  how  delightful  it  is  to  hear,  as  we  some- 
times do,  the  aged  disciple,  just  on  the  verge  of  heaven,  repeating,  with  thrilling 
interest,  and  feasting  hi*  soul  upon  the  definitions  o£  jusiificaHonf  adoptionj  sane- 
HfUationf  and  the  like,  which,  three  quarters  of  a  century  before,  were  imprinted 
indelibly  upon  his  memoiy  in  the  nursery  1" 
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2.  The  Rev.  Dr,  Payson^  after  montlis  of  severe  sufiering  on  a  sick  bed,  re* 
marked :  '*'  God  has  been  cutting  off  one  source  of  enjoyment  after  another,  till 
I  find  that  I  can  do  without  them  all,  and  yet  enioy  more  happiness  than  ever  in 
my  life  before.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  (usappointment  to  me,  for  I  have 
no  desire  but  that  God^s  will  may  be  accomplished." 

3.  ''  Two  things"  (said  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Pierce),  ''  are  causes  of  daily 
astonishment  to  me :  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  come  from  heaven  to  earth  for 
me ;  and  my  backwardness  to  rise  from  earth  to  heaven  with  him.  But,  oh  I  how 
animating  me  prospect  I  A  time  approaches  when  Christians  shall  rise  to  sink 
no  more :  to  '  be  forever  with  the  Lord.*  To  be  with  the  Lord  for  a  week,  for  a 
day,  for  an  hour ;  how  sweetly  must  the  momenta  pass  I  But  to  be  forever  with 
the  Lord, — thai  enstamps  salvation  with  perfection ;  that  gives  an  energy  to  our 
hopes,  and  a  diffnitv  to  our  joy,  so  as  to  render  it  urupeakaSle  andJuU  oj  glory  !^ 

He  also  saia:  "It  has  pleased  God  lately  to  teach  me  more  than  ever,  that 
HiMSBLF  is  the  faurUain  oi  happiness ;  that  likeness  to  him,  friendship  for  him| 
and  communion  with  him,  form  the  basis  of  all  true  er^oymeni.  The  venr  dispo- 
sition, which,  blessed  be  my  dear  Redeemer  I  he  has  given  me,  to  be  anything,  do 
anything,  or  endure  anything,  so  that  his  name  might  be  glorified, — ^I  say  the  dif- 
^«t<ian  itself  is  heaven  begun  below." 

4.  Lady  Glenorchy,  of  Edinburgh,  offering  one  day  to  read  to  her  minister  (then 
npon  his  death-bed),  a  passage  in  one  of  HilI^s  Sermons,  he  said:  ''0.  no;  read 
the  Bible ;  all  other  writings  are  insipid  to  me — ^they  are  the  words  or  men,  and 
some  of  them  are  eood ;  but  the  words  of  God  are  my  delight .  One  promise  gives 
me  more  comfort  man  all  the  writings  of  men.  I  have  no  relish  for  any  book  or 
conversation,  that  does  not  bring  them  to  my  remembrance.*' 


dCtie  Sfligions  S9orft. 
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SouTHBEH  Aid  Boctbtt. — The  first  anniversary  of  the  SoathenB6«kl  Society 
celebrated  in  the  Mercer  Street  Church  on  lliursday  evening  of  laat  week. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  James  Boorman,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Bev, 
Dr.  Hntton  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer.  The  Treasorer's  Report  was  read 
by  Gerard  Hallock,  Esq.,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Aid  Society,  about  a  year  since,  there 
has  been  received  into  its  treasury  from  all  sources  an  aggregate  of  $4,595  12 
Disbursements  duriiig  the  same  period  as  follows : — 

To  Synod  of  Kentucky,  New  School, 

Synod  of  Mississippi,  do.,      .... 

German  Reformed  Classes  of  N.  C,       • 

Domestic  Miss.  Soc.  of  Richmond,  Va., 

Bev.  James  Stratton,  Dorchester  Ch.,  Summerville,  S.  C, 

Bev.  W.  W.  King,  Garden  Valley,  Texas, 

Bev.  Mr.  Lafierty,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 

Bev.  Cornelius  dates,  Fairftix  Co.,  Va., 

Salaries, •        . 

Travelling  expenses  of  General  Agent^  Southern  tour, 

PrinUnff,  Constitution  and  Address,  Circulars,  &c, 

Office  furniture,  rent,  fuel,  and  all  other  expenses. 
Total  disbursements, 


$500 

500 

300 

400 

250 

200 

150 

120 

1,344  32 

163  65 

90  25 

254  66 

4,272  78 


Leaving  balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  5,  1854,  of     .        •        •        •        $322  34 
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Rev.  Dr.  Stiles^  Cormpondinff  Secretary,  tben  read  the  Annual  Report,  wludi 
disctissed  four  points :  IwHf  Religions  destitntioD,  in  our  conntrTy  lies  largely  at 
the  South.  This  is  proved  by  the  face  of  society  North  and  South ;  and  especially 
by  the  superiority  ot  the  Northern  ministry  in  number,  education,  time  of  labouTi 
and  access  to  the  field.  Secondf  That  Missionary  power  (both  men  and  money), 
are  largely  located  at  the  North.  The  six  largest  aenominations  of  the  country  at 
the  North  possess  of  invested  property  $45,000.000 ;  at  the  South  but  $14,000,000. 
Thirdj  That  missionary  expenditure  is  very  abundant  upon  the  North ;  very  spar- 
ing upon  the  South.  Of  2452  Missionaries  annually  commissioned  by  said  de- 
nominations at  the  North,  2402  labour  at  the  North,  and  only  57  are  sent  to  the 
South.  Of  $418,000,  more  than  $400,000  is  spent  upon  Missions  at  the  North, 
and  less  than  $10,000  upon  Missions  at  the  South.  The  Fourth  point  in  the 
Report  pressed  ^is  inquiiy :  Does  Christian  wisdom  or  kindness  justify  this,  our 
almost  entire  oversight  of  the  Missionary  claims  of  our  Southern  country- 
men ?  Twice  as  large  a  dispensation  to  the  West  had  not  surpassed  their  neces- 
sities, nor  our  abilities.  But  if  we  can  do  so  much  for  the  West,  why  should  we  not 
also  encourage  the  South  ?  They  are  equallv  constituent  and  necessitous  por- 
tions of  our  common  country.  Surelv  the  alleged  political  and  moral  offences 
of  the  South  enlarged  a  thousand  fold  in  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  nation,  would 
not  justify  us  in  declining  to  send  them  the  Gospel  I  Therefore  the  fact  that  the 
South  is  an  integral  portion  of  our  country,  does  not  absolve  us  fronf  the  obliga- 
tion. The  Eleport  argued  that  there  was  no  probability  that  any  pre-existing  or- 
ganisation would  ever  adequately  do  this  work ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  causes 
which  had  prevented  them  from  accomplishing  it  hitherto,  would  probably  produce 
the  same  effect  in  future. 

The  Society  was  described  as  national  in  spirit,— operating  in  the  South,  simply 
because  national  destitutions  lay  there ;  and  as  connding  in  its  mode  of  action, 
introsting  the  selection  of  the  Missionarr  and  his  location  to  Southern  organisa- 
tions, to  the  men  whom  Qod  has  assembled  on  the  gronnd  to  build  up  hu  king- 
dom.   

Obdivatiov  in  Yali  Collioi^ — Rev.  Georse  P.  Fisher,  the  recently  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Tale  College,  was  oraained  pastor  of  the  church  m  that 
institntion,  on  Toesday,  October  24.  A  large  councu  was  convened  by  the  church 
for  that  oaicasion,  including  several  churches  in  Massachusetts.  The  examination 
of  the  pa^nyelfct  was  held  in  the  Theological  lecture  room,  which  was  crowded 
with  a  coi^  ^  of  clergymen  and  of  students  in  Theolcwy.  It  was  thorough 
and  highl^MRdisfactory  to  the  connciL  though  without  that  loncal  sharp-shooting 
amonff  the  examiners  over  the  head  of  the  candidate,  whicb  is  sometimes  seen 
on  sucn  occasions.  At  the  public  solemnities  f  whidi  were  held  in  the  North 
Church,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  Uu^r  assembly  than  could  be  contained  in  the 
College  Chapel),  the  introductory  prayer  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ropes  of  Wrentham. 
Mass.,  of  whose  church  Prof.  Fisher  was  a  member ;  the  sermon  was  preachea 
by  Professor  Park  of  Andover,  horn  I  Cat,  6 :  17,  on  the  union  between  Christ 
and  believers ;  the  consecrating  prayer  was  offered  by  Professor  Fitdi,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  new  pastor ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Pres.  Woolsey ; 
the  fellowship  of  the  churches  was  expressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dutkon,  and  the  dos- 
inff  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  George  Bushnell  of  Worcester. 

Many  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  will  ask,  Who  and  whence  is  the  new 
Professor  of  Divinity,  the  successor  of  Fitch  and  of  Dwi^ht?  Professor  Fisher 
is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  partly  at 
New  Haven  and  pcirtly  at  Andover,  and  since  the  completion  of  his  seminaiy 
course  he  has  studied  in  Germany.  He  is  identified  widi  none  of  the  schools  or 
parties  in  the  theology  of  New  England  or  elsewhere. — LtdqpendenL 


New  York  Schools.— The  City  Superintendent  to  the  Board  of  Education 
says,  that  from  the  census  of  1860  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  dT  chilchen 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  then  residing  in  the  city  was  160,765,  and 
the  whole  number  attending  schools  of  every  description  daring  the  preceding 
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jemt  m»  only  76^686,  leaving  74,080  not  in  sttendftnce  on  9Mj  bcEooI.  Ajsnin* 
ing  the  rate  of  increase  in  this  portion  of  the  population  dnnncr  tiie  five  years 
succeeding  the  report  referred  to  to  be  only  25  per  cent,  we  shaU  have,  in  1865| 
190,000  of  an  age  to  attend  school  Of  this  nnmber  125.000  hate  attended  the 
public  schools,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  while  the  regular  average  attendance 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  60,000. 

As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  young  who  go  to  trades  leave  sdiool  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  the  above  enumeration  extends  to  the  age  of  twenty,  we 
infer  that  a  very  laige  proj^ortion  of  all  who  should  be  in  school  are  in  a  couzw 
of  education  in  our  various  institutions.  The  report  is  gri&tifying  to  the  friends  dT 
universal  education. 

Tbb  Church  nr  Ifsxico  consists  of  an  archbishop,  eight  bishops,  and  about 
10,000  inferior  clergy  of  all  sorts.  It  is  the  richest  cnurch  establishment  in  the 
worid ;  its  landed  property,  mortgages,  and  rents,  being  estimated  to  be'  worth 
about  $150,000,000,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  untold  millions  invested  in  cathedrals 
and  church  edifices,  which  are  of  the  most  solid  and  costly  construction.  With 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  candlesticks,  and  other  ornaments,  these  buildinss, 
of  which  there  are  108  in  the  City  of  Mexico  alone,  are  estimated  at  650,000,000. 
The  revenues  of  the  derey  are  still  very  large,  though  not  so  enormous  as  when 
Mexico  was  a  Spanish  ccSony.  At  that  time,  the  annual  income  of  the  archbishop 
was  $130,000,  and  that  of  the  eight  bishops  united  $409,000. 


iMMiOBATioy. — ^It  will  be  seen  firom  the  following  table,  that  the  immigration  si 
Kew  York  this  year  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  The  number  of 
immigrants  already  arrived,  very  near  equals  the  entire  immigration  of  last  year  ^— 

1868.  18M. 

January,          • 4,901  15,614 

Febmaiyi 11,954  4,446 

March, 9,685  3,758 

April, 23,283  31,148 

May, 30,212  54,078 

June,       .        .        .        •        .        •        .  45,758  25,807 

July, 22,898  36,247 

August, 33,632  29,416 

September, 30,288  25,759 

October,          .        .       ^       .        .        .  23,201  38,378 

November,  '.....'•  31,485 

December, 17,824 

284,945  273,551 

The  proportion  of  (Germans  continues  to  augment.  The  immigration  of  the  past 
month,  classified  according  to  nationality,  is  as  fellows  s — 

Germans,    .        .        .  20,247  French,  .        .        .  821 

Irish,  ....  9,737  Spanish,  .        .        .  977 

English,      •        •        .  5,308  Swedes,  .        •        .  452 

Scotch,        ...  429  Welsh,  ...  212 

IvAUouaiTiOH  OF  Db.  Pluheb  at  Alleghany  Semiitabt. — ^The  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Plumer  took  place  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  The  addresses  by  Dr. 
Swift,  and  by  the  new  Professor,  made  a  deep  impression.  We  shall  notice  them 
when  they  are  published. 

Scotch  and  Bvolish  Statistics. — The  increase  of  town  population  seems  to 
imply  that  the  great  towns  will  be  the  birthplace  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain:  and  it  is  distressing  to  mark  the  waste  of  infant  life  in  ourlar^e 
cities.  80,000  cnildren  are  bom  annually  in  London,  and  a  fifth  of  them  die  m 
tlieir  first  year — nearly  twice  as  laige  a  proportion  as  in  Westmoreland.  Hie 
children  bora  in  Manchester  are  reduced  to  half  their  number  in  six  years.    It 
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speaks  ill  for  the  longevity  of  the  London-born  that  the  adults  are  100,000  iewer 
in&n  the  persons  under  20,  while  of  the  English  generally  the  adults  are  in  a 
majority  of  1,250,000.  An  eighth  of  the  births  in  England  and  Wales  take  place 
in  London,  but  London  only  keeps  its  population  an  eighth  of  the  whole  by  the 
aid  of  immigration. 

Of  the  Scotch  in  England  (130,087),  the  proportion  of  the  young  ^  under  20) 
is  remarkably  small — ^not  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  whence  it  is  presumable  that  the 
Scotch  do  not  so  frequently  enter  England  in  families  as  singly;  of  the  English 
in  Scotland  the  proportion  of  the  young  is  nearly  twice  as  large.  The  migration 
from  Scotland  into  England  is  supposea  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  6000  a  year; 
the  migration  from  England  to  Scotland  is  about  1700  a  year.  One  person  ia 
eleven  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  was  bom  beyond  its  borders ;  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Enffland  one  in  twenty-four.  The  Irish  in  Great  Britain  were  419,256, 
in  1841,  ana  had  increased  in  1851,  to  733,866,  the  migration  from  Lreland  into 
this  country  being  supposed  to  average  40,000  a  year ;  but  the  current  has  dT 
late  years  been  diverted  to  America.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  immigrants  come 
to  the  large  towns ;  there  are  108,548  in  London,  83,313  in  Liverpool,  and  52,504 
in  Manchester.  A  very  large  proportion  (184,155)  are  in  the  southern  oonntiea 
of  Scotland.  Of  Englishmen  abroad  a  very  imperfect  account  was  obtained.  TIm 
Bumber  of  foreigners  in  Qreat  Britain  was  56,665.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  well  in  the  case  of  foreigners  as  of  Scotch  and  Irish  people  here,  their 
children  bom  in  England  are  reckoned  among  the  English. 

The  Waldenbbs. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  AUianee  in  London, 
the  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  spoke  as  follows  conceming  his  recent  visit  to  the  Wal- 
densian  Churches  :— 

''When  I  visited  the  valleys  seventeen  years  ago,  these  prayer  meetings  only 
exposed  those  who  met  in  them  to  contempt,  derision,  and  persecution.  They 
were  sometimes  beaten,  and  often  hooted;  but* now  they  were  in  perfect  peace, 
and  associated  with  the  Churchmen  of  the  valleys  in  thorough  fratemization.  It 
was  the  Yaudois  Christian  Union,  theuy  which  had  summoned  the  meeting  at  the 
BalsiUe,  to  which  3000  persons  responded.  Such  a  response  was  remarkable,  for 
the  Yaudois  are  peculiarly  poor.  They  gather  their  livelihood,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  barren  mountain,  with  incredible  labours.  Their  harvests  grow  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  far  up  in  the  skies,  where  you  would  think  a  man  could 
not  tread  ;  and  as  the  rain  washes  down  the  light  soil,  the  whole  of  their  fields 
would  be  washed  away,  leaving  nothing  but  bare  rock,  if  they  did  not  carry  up 
the  soil  upon  their  shoulders  every  other  year.  Their  other  labours  are  of  a  similar 
kind.  This  meeting  was  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  every'day's  sunshine  was 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  vet  three  thousand  men  and  women,  all  hard  workers, 
(for  die  women  work  as  hard  as  the  men),  had  come  from  considerable  distances, 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  across  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  order  to  be  present. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

^  Next  let  me  observe,  that  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  valleys,  were  tl&era. 
The  Moderator  introduced  to  the  meeting  my  friend,  M.  Boussell,  who  made  an 
excellent  speech.  Our  brother,  Dr.  Thompson,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Henderson 
and  myself,  were  also  introduced.  The  Vice  Moderator,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Yaudois  Table,  which  is  their  executive  authority,  and  Mr.  Malan,  a  Yaudois 
deputy — the  only  deputy  in  the  Chamber  who  is  a  Yaudois — and  nearly  all  the 
pastors,  were  present.  Now,  when  Neff  visited  the  vallevs,  in  1826,  he  did  not 
find  a  single  congenial  evangelical  pastor.  They  were  all  cold  and  worldly ;  of 
one  of  them  he  said,  he  could  hold  no  conversation  with  him  whatever  on  spiritual 
inbiects.  Now,  however,  the  pastors  fully  and  freely  responded  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Yaudois  Christian  Union,  and  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  efforts  made 
to  promote  the  gospel,  and  their  satisfaction  at  witnessing  so  much  Christian 
union  among  the  bretnren.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  alone  will  serve  to  intimate, 
what  I  may  also  state  from  personal  knowledge,  that  nearly  all  the  Yaudois  pas- 
tors have  become  evangelical." 

Death's  Woek  in  New  York  Crrr.— The  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Inspeo- 
or,  for  the  year  1853,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Corporation 
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PliBters.  In  addition  to  ihe  nanal  exhibit  of  the  mortality  for  the  year,  it  contains 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  that  ha^e  occnrred  for  die  last  £it^ 
years,  ending  1st  January,  1854,  together  with  prevailing  diseases,  &c.  Tha 
allowing  snmmaiy  will  be  found  interesting : — 


,\ 

11UM,                                            rOPVLATIOJf.t 

fOTAL 
9ZATB8. 

TOTAL 
TXAX.                                            yOPULATIOR.t  SIAtBS. 

L 

1804,»          .        .         .     60,489 

2,125 

1829,   ....  166,086 

5,094 

£ 

1800,« 

.    75^770 

2,344 

1830,  . 

# 

.  202,589 

5,537 

c 

1806,  . 

u 

2,225 

1831,  . 

■ 

u 

6,363 

5 

1807,  . 

« 

2,312 

1832,* 

IC 

10,359 

*» 

1808,  . 

M 

2,014 

1833,  . 

tt 

5,746 

» 

1809,» 

U 

2,108 

1834,* 

« 

9,082 

1 

1810,  . 

!    96,373 

2,167 

1835,  . 

270,089 

7,082 

1811,  . 

U  ' 

2,524 

1836,  . 

u 

8,009 

■ 
1 

1812,  . 

tt 

2,553 

1837,»  . 

tt 

8,732 

1 

1813,* 

u 

2,283 

1838,   . 

u 

8,053 

I 

1814,  . 

M 

1,974 

1839,   . 

« 

7,953 

i 

1815,   . 

\  100,619 

2,607 

1840,  . 

\  312,710 

8,474 

i 

■ 

1816,» 

a 

2,739 

1841,   . 

i( 

9,115 

J 

1817,  . 

« 

2,527 

1842,  . 

u 

9,176 

• 

1818,  . 

(( 

3,263 

1843,  . 

t 

.      u 

8,693 

fe 

1819,* 

u 

3,176 

1844,  . 

t        « 

u 

8,875 

1820,  . 

122,706 

3,515 

1845,* 

t        • 

371,223 

10,983 

1821,  . 

u 

3,542 

1846,   . 

>                a 

u 

11,318 

!• 

1822,» 

u 

3,231 

1847,* 

• 

tt 

15,788 

', 

1823,  . 

u 

3,444 

1848/ 

. 

K 

15,919 

1824,« . 

tt 

4,341 

1849,» 

■ 

tt 

23,773 

1825,* . 

\  166,086 

5,018 

1850,  . 

• 

515,394 

16,998 

i 

1826,  . 

tt 

4,973 

1861,« 

. 

u 

22,024 

{ 

1827,  . 

M 

5,181 

1852,  .        . 

• 

u 

21,601 

; 

1828,   . 

tt 

5,181 

1853,* 

• 

. 

tt 

22,702 

The  City  Inspector  embodies  in  his  table  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persona 


1847,  fh>m  May  5,    .        .        «    129,062  1852, 300,991 

1848,  do^    .        .        .        .     189,176  1853, 284,945 

1849 

1850| 212,706  Total,       .        .        .        1,627,174 

1851, 

The  imperfect  regulations  ]^roviding  for  a  record  of  the  deaths  within  the  city, 
which  have  existed  until  within  the  past  few  years,  is  manifest  from  the  Reports 
fbr  those  years  in  which  epidemics  prevailed.  In  the  general  panic,  as  the  Inspec* 
tor  intimates,  large  numbers  were  buried  in  haste,  wiUiont  any  note  being  talken 
of  their  demise. 

The  ratio  of  the  reported  deaths  to  the  population  for  the  several  successive 
census  periods  is  as  fbllows : — 


1805 1  to  32-98 

1810, 1  to  46-49 

1815, 1  to  41-43 

1820, 1  to  3719 

1825, 1  to  34-78 


1830, 1  to  38-97 

1835, 110  40*87 

1840, 1  to  39-74 

1845, 1  to  37-75 

1850, 1  to  33-52 


*  The  asterisks  denote  the  years  in  which  the  city  suffered  from  epidemics,  and  the 
type  of  disease,  viz.>^1804,  small-pox;  1805,  yellow  fever;  1809,  yellow  fever; 
1813,  yellow  fever;  1816,  small-pox;  1819,  yellow  fever;  1822,  yellow  fever,  lower 
part  of  city  closed;  1824,  small-pox;  1825,  drinking  cold  water/ very  fatal;  1832, 
cholera,  first  invasion ;  1834,  cholera  and  scarletfever ;  1837,  scarlet  fever;  1845,  small- 
pox; 1847,  ship  fever;  1848,  ship  fever  and  small-pox;  1849,  cholera ;  1851,  ship 
and  scarlet  fevers  and  small  pox;  1853,  ^mall-pox,  sun  stroke- — N*w  York  Obitrvtr, 

t  According  to  the  last  census. 
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The  Report  presenta  many  other  pcnuts  of  interest,  bat  ae  it  is  designed  to  m^ 
an  abstract  of  his  semi-oentenmal  statistics  only,  they  will  not  now  be  refenea  to. 
— Courier, 

Missions  in  TnBKET.*-The  Rev.  Cathbert  Toung,  one  of  the  speakers  who 
fbllowed  Mr.  Noel,  referring  to  the  missionary  labours  in  Turkey  prosecuted  by 
the  American  Board,  said . — 

^  In  Palestine  and  Syria  the  work  was  Teij  encouraging.  The  most  interesting 
moTement  was  among  the  Armenians.  Fifteen  evangelical  churches  had  been 
organized  in  Turkey  at  the  commencement  of  1854^  and  several  others  would 
soon  be  formed.  Toleration  was  now  much  more  generally  extended  to  Protes- 
tants than  before,  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  Mr.  Young 
concluded  by  making  an  appeal  for  the  Society  in  Aid  of  the  Turkish  Missions  \ 
which,  he  said,  had  no  agency  of  its  own,  but  devoted  its  contributions  to  other 
bodies  (especially  the  American  Board)  who  had  missionaries  in  Turkey.  It 
had  lately  sent  between  £500  ai^d  £600  to  the  Armenian  Missionary  Board,  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  in  that  district" 


Will  op  Leonard  Woods.— The  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  coo- 
tains  legacies  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  for  the  following  Societies  i  American 
Tract  Society,  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  Massachu- 
setts Missionary  Society  (for  Home  Missions),  Doctrmal  Tract  and  Book 
Societv,  Colonization  Socielbr,  and  American  Education  Society.  In  his  will  he 
remarks :  "  With  all  these  Societies  I  have  been  long  connected,  and  I  make  the 
above  mentioned  small  bequests  to  them  as  a  token  of  my  cordial  attachment  to 
them,  and  my  devout  desire  for  their  prosperity  in  all  time  to  come."  Dr.  Woods, 
in  his  will,  directed  that  there  shoiJd  be  no  inscription  on  the  stone  which  may 
mark  theblace  of  his  grave  except  the  foUowing:  "Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  DJ)., 
bom  in  Princeton,  Mass.  June  19, 1774:  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1796; 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  goflpel,  at  West  Newbury,  in  1798 ;  inaugurated  as 
Abbott  Proiessor  of  Christian  Theology,  in  1808 ;  resigned  his  office  in  1826 ; 

died ,  aged — ."    He  left  his  manuscripts  in  charge  of  his  son,  Prendent 

Woods,  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Ministers  op  the  Episcopal  Church.— The  Rev.  O.  H.  Clarkf  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  in  a  late  sermon,  makes  the  fcJlowing  statements,  as  to  the  supply  of 
ministers  in  the  Episcopal  Church  :•— 

^'^In  the  reports  to  tiie  General  Convention  of  1850,  Virginia  returned  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  clergymen ;  in  the  Convention  of  1853,  she  returned  one 
hundred  and  seven,  showing  a  loss  of  ten ;  and  I  remember  that  the  Bishop  of 
Virginia  said,  about  a  year  ago,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  vacant 
churches  and  missionary  stations  in  his  diocese.  In  the  General  Convention  of 
1860,  North  Carolina  returned  thirty-nine  clergymen  j  in  1853,  she  returned  but 
thirty-six.  In  the  Convention  of  1850,  SouSi  Carolina  returned  sixty-eight 
clergymen;  in  1853,  there  appears  no  increase.  Georgia  returned,  in  ISiBO, 
twenty-seven ;  in  1853,  she  returned  but  twenty-seven,  though  the  State  in  these 
three  years  was  highly  prosperous,  constantly  increasing  in  her  resources  and 
her  population.  Florida  returned  eight  clergymen  in  1850  ]  she  returned  eight 
in  1853.  Alabama  returned  twenty-rour  in  1850 ;  she  returned  twenfy-three  in 
1853.  Louisiana  returned  twenty-five  in  1850 ;  she  returned  but  twenty-two  in 
1853.  Kentucky  reported  thirty-one  in  1850 ;  and  thirty  in  1853.  Ohio  reported 
seventy-two  in  1850  j  she  reported  seventy  in  1853. 

''  Some  States  have  gainea  in  these  three  years.  New  York  alone  has  swallowed 
up  twenty-eight  of  the  eighty-five  new  clergymen, — one-third  of  the  whde 
year's  supply.  M€U8aohu8€tts  secured  ten ;  Pennsyhania  ten ;  New  Jersey  eight  | 
New  Hampshire^  Vermoniy  Rhode  leUmd,  Connedicut,  Delaware^  Maryland^  two  j 
leaving  mneteen  of  the  eighty-five  to  be  appropriated  to  the  g^test  missionaxy 
country  which  the  world  has  seen  since  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-labouxeK8 
went  out  over  the  Roman  Empire ;  seventeen  clergymen  in  three  years,  for  a 
country  that  runs  up  its  population  four  or  five  millions  every  ten  years, — a 
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coantry  wliich  embraces,  besides  othen,  the  TUt  Territories  of  Teous,  Iowb. 
Oreeon,  Ifinnesota,  and  Califoniia;  where  Bomanism  and  Mormonismy  and 
Infidelity  and  Speculation  are  doing  their  work ;  doing  it  rapidlj ;  doing  it  we 
fear,  permanently ; — a  country  whioi,  with  its  wealth,  and  its  energr,  and  its 
resources,  will  soon  look  down  on  the  narrow  region  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Alleghanies,  and  hold  at  her  disposal,  in  a  Tery  great  degree,  the  destinies  of 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  world." 


Statistics  or  Chuboh  Mixbebship.— The  fcdlowing  ''Note**  waa  appended 
to  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Ber.  J.  Few  Smith's  sermon,  which  has  just  been 
published  in  tlw  November  number  of  Uie  Amerietm  Nati/onal  Breaeker.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  that  discourse,  it  is  necessarily  omitted  in  the  printed  copy  fov 
want  of  room.  As  the  statistics  contained  in  it  serve  to  illustrate  some  poirtions 
of  the  sermon,  and  are  too  valuable  to  the  reading  pi^lio  to  be  lost,  permit  me  to 
request  its  insertion  in  the  EvangdUt. 

Editor  or  Ax.  Nat.  PBBAcimu 

The  following  statistics,  prepared  and  read  at  a  public  meeting  by  one  whose 
aoauaintance  with  the  subiect  entitles  his  statements  to  the  highest  confidence 
ana  respect  will  throw  lignt  on  some  points  alluded  to  in  the  discourse.  In 
preparing  them,  use  was  made  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  (General 
Assembbr,  Old  Stkoci,  for  1851,  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  New 
School^  for  1853,  and  of  the  CongregaHonol  Year  Book: — 

Whole  number  of  churches  connected  with  these  denominations,  6,896  $  of 
these  1,149  did  not  exceed  25  members. 


Number  over   25,  and  not  exceeding    50, 


50, 
100, 
150, 
900, 
300, 
400, 


u 


100, 
150, 
300, 
300, 
400, 


1,287 
1,527 
846 
458 
355 
159 
97 


The  Minutes  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  for  1854,  give  the  whole 
number  of  churches  at  1,661. 

Number  not  exceeding  25,        •        .       «       •        •        •        370 


over  25,  and  not  exceeding    50, 
50,         •»  •«  75, 

75,         «  «         100, 


342 

832 
170 


•  Wh(de  number  not  exceeding  100, 1,104,  or  just  about  two-thirds  of  1,661. 
A  glance  at  these  statistics,  will  diow  why  so  many  of  our  churches  are  unable 
to  support  the  mimstry. — Ikmgdui, 


^0f  niar  jReoMngH. 


CLOSED  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  THE  DEATH  OF 

MR. . 

PASsnro  a  fiuhionable  store  in  one  of  our  crowded  thoronghfiues,  this  mom* 
ing,  I  saw  posted  upon  its  closed  shutters  the  above  thrilling  but  mmiliar  an' 
nouncement. 

Go  with  me  now  to  the  late  residence  of  its  proprietor,  where  lies  robed  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave,'^liat  once  strong,  active,  and  thriving  man  of  business. 
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The  sad  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  house,  as  yon  enter  with  noisdess 
tread-— the  tearful  faces  or  that  bereaved  family,  bear  solemn  witness  that  its 
head  is  gone. 

And  as  yon  stand  over  the  conch  on  which  has  been  placed  that  death-stricken 
form,  yon  realize  with  vivid  distinctness  the  terrible  import  of  those  wordsi 
"  closed  in  oon8e<]nence  of  death." 

Those  eyes,  which  but  a  few  short  hours  since  looked  with  lovine  tenderness 
upon  that  now  heart-smitten  companion,  and  tiieir  oi&pring,  are  uosed — ^those 
lips,  from  which  were  wont  to  come  expressions  of  love,  paternal  affection,  and 
friendly  reeard.  are  closed.  Those  ears,  which  were  open  to  the  cry  of  distress, 
or  the  words  or  endearment  or  affection,  are  closed.  AU  ''closed  in  consequenoe 
of  death." 

His  joys  and  sorrows,  business  transactions  and  bargains,  his  social  and  busi- 
ness relations  for  this  life,  and  his  hopes  and  fears  for  uie  future,  are  all  closed  i 
probation  with  him  is  closed,  and  he  who  has  been  the  principal  actor  in  all  these 
scenes,  the  prosperous  merchant,  the  devoted  husband  and  father,  the  faithful  and 
tried  mend,  has  gone  to  render  up  an  account  of  his  deeds  done  on  earth.  And 
that  account  is  finally  and  forever  closed.    "  Closed  in  consequence  of  death." 

J.  H» 


WORKING  OF  THE  MAINE  LAW. 

The  experience  of  Connecticut  during  the  period  in  which  the  Maine  Law  has 
been  in  operation,  has  greatly  confirmed  the  convictions  of  the  firiends  of  the 
measure.  Governor  Dutton  has  written  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  every  doubtful  mind  to  ponder.  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
publish  it  before  the  election,  in  the  hope  that  its  striking  facts  might  influence 
some  voter ;  but  it  will  not  be  without  its  weight  at  any  time.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  hazard  nothing  by  asserting  that  no  candid  enemy  of  the  law  will  deny,  that 
it  has  proved  more  efficient  than  its  most  sanguine  fhends  anticipated.  It  has 
completely  swept  the  pernicious  traffic,  as  a  business,  from  the  State*  An  open 
groggery  cannot  be  found.  I  have  not  seen  a  person  here  in  a  state  of  iatoxicar 
tion  since  the  first  of  August  In  our  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  streets 
that  were  formerly  constantly  disturbed  by  drunken  brawls,  are  now  as  quiet  as 
any  other.  The  change  is  so  palpable  that  many  who  have  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  a  law,  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  this.  At  the 
late  State  Agricultural  Fair  it  was  estimated  that  on  one  day  from  20,000  to 
30,000  persons  of  every  condition  in  life  were  assembled,  and  not  a  solitary 
drunkard  was  seen,  and  not  the  slightest  disturbance  was  made — ^the  effect  was 
so  manifest,  that  the  law  has  been  regarded  with  more  favour  since  than  it  was 
before. 

"  The  statistics  of  our  courts  and  prisons  prove  that  criminal  prosecutions  are 
rapidly  diminishing  in  number.  Some  jails  are  almost  tenantless.  The  law  has 
been  thoroughly  executed  with  much  less  difficult  and  opposition  than  was  anti- 
cipated«  In  no  instance  has  a  seizure  produced  any  general  excitement  Re- 
sistance to  the  law  would  be  unpopular ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  vain  to  set  it 
at  defiance.  The  longer  the  beneficial  results  of  the  law  are  seen  and  felt,  the 
more  firmly  it  becomes  established.  The  ridiculous  idea,  so  industriously  circu- 
lated, that  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  would  be  invaded,  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
mere  bugbear.  The  home  of  the  peaceable  citizen  was  never  before  so  secure. 
The  officers  of  the  law  have  no  occasion  to  break  into  his  dwelling,  and  he  is  now 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  the  lawless  victims  of  intemperance. 

^  Connecticut,  by  her  own  law,  and  the  laws  of  the  adjoining  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  is  now  effectually  guarded  against  the  invasion  of 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  human  race  on  all  sides  exc^  the  west  The 
principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  complete  success  consists  in  the  importation  of 
liquors  firom  the  city  of  New  York  into  this  State  in  casks  and  demijohns  pro- 
fessedly for  private  use.  ^ 

''May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  this  evil  may  soou  be  remedied,  and  that  as 
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tbe  Empire  State  is  the  first  in  population,  wealth,  and  influence,  she  will  stand 
foremost  in  this  great  effort  to  repress  immorality  and  crime,  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  Uertain  I  am  if  ner  citizens  once  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  stringent  prohibitory  law,  all  the  gold  of  California  would  not  tempt 
them  to  abandon  it. 

''  With  the  highest  respect, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  Henrt  Duttoh." 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SIMILE. 

JovATHAK  Edwards  describes  a  Christian  as  being  like  "  such  a  little  flower  as 
we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  low  and  humble  on  the  ground  j  opening  its 
bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory ;  rejoicing  as  it  were  in  a 
calm  rapture ;  difiPusinff  around  a  sweet  fragrance ;  standing  peacefully  and  lowly 
in  the  midst  of  other  flowers."  The  world  may  think  nothing  of  the  little  flower 
-—they  may  not  even  notice  it }  but  nevertheless,  it  will  be  diffusing  around  a 
sweet  fragrance  upon  all  who  dwell  within  its  lowly  sphere. 


TO  AUTUMN. 

BT  KEATS. 

Season  of  mist  and  mellow  iruitfulness, 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun, 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch  eaves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core : 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  summer  has  overbrimmed  their  clammy  cells. 


Who  hath, not  seen  thee  oh  beneath  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seek,  abroad  may  Bnd 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soil  lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  the  hook 
Spares  tiie  next  swath  with  all  its  twined  flowers; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook : 

Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  Iook, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thv  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  son  dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnat  mourns 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft, 
Or  smilinff  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  bleat  loud  from  hilly  bourns, 
Hedge  crickets  sin? }  and  now  with  treble  soft,  * 

The  redbreast  whistles  &<hb  a  garden  croft. 
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THE  VOICE  OP  AUTUMN. 


BT  V.  a  BBTurr. 

Thkbb  comes,  from  jonder  heigkti 

A  soft  repining  sonndy 
Where  forest  leaves  are  bright. 
And  M  like  flakes  of  light 
To  the  ground. 

It  is  the  avtomn  breece^ 

Thatj  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas, 
Jost  stirs  the  glowing  trees. 
And  is  gone. 

He  moans  by  sedgy  brook, 

And  visits,  with  a  sifh, 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look, 
From  out  dieir  snnny  nook. 
At  the  sky. 

O^er  shonting  children  flies 
That  li^ht  October  wind ; 
And,  kissinff  cheeks  and  eyeSy 
He  leaves  their  menr  cries 
Far  behind. 

And  wanders  on  to  make 
That  soft,  nneasy  sound 
Bt  distant  wood  and  lake, 
Whera  distant  fountains  break 
From  the  ground. 

No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay; 
Nor  fair  untrodden  dell ; 
He  sweeps  the  upland  swell, 
And  away  I 

Moum'st  thou  th^  homeless  state, 

Oh,  soft,  repinmg  wind  I 
That  early  seek'st,  and  late^ 
The  rest  It  is  thy  &te 

Not  to  find? 

Not  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore, 
In  all  the  east  and  west; 
The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 
Is  no  more. 

By  valleys,  woods,  and  springs. 

No  wonder  thou  should'st  grieve, 
For  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest^with  thy  wingB 
And  must  leave. 
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...DANGER  FROM  POPISH  EDUCATION. 

A  OEHTLBiLUF  iu  New  York  who  is  in  circumstanoes  which  qaalify  him  to 
judge  correctly  on  this  subject,  has  recently  called  oar  attention  to  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  the  insidious  influence  of  Rome  in  some  of  the  ' 
female  schools  of  this  city ;  nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  New  York.  There  ia 
more  or  less  of  it  to  be  seen  in  all  our  great  cities.  We  will  make  the  case  so 
plain  to  our  friends  ^  that  he  may  run  that  reads." 

It  is  this :  certain  foreigners,  chiefly  French  ladies,  who  are  Roman  CatholicSi 
have  established  female  seminaries,  in  which,  as  they  affirm,  the  pupils  have  great 
advantages  for  learning  the  "  accomplishments" — music,  drawing,  and  especially 
the  French  language.  *They  profess  to  have,  and  do  hare,  foreign  teachers,  who 
speak  French,  and  other  foreign  languages.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  create  the  ^ 
impression,  as  &lse  as  it  is  common,  that  these  things  can  nowhere  be  so  well 
learned  as  at  these  seminaries, — just  as  if  Protestant  French  people,  Italians,  and 
Germans  can  not  be  found  who  can  teach  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  lan« 
guages,  and  also  music  and  drawing,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  from  FrancCi 
Italy,  and  Germany ! 

Well,  what  has  been  the  consequence?  Many  Protestant  families,  especially 
those  of  the  richer  and  more  fashionable  classes,  nave  been  induced  by  these  pro- 
fessions and  representations  to  send  their  daughters  to  schools  where  the  teachers 
of  the  ''accomplishments,"  especially  the  French,  are  for  the  most  part  ladieSy 
who'  are  zealous  adherents  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  often  secret,  if  not  open,  pro- 
pagators of  its  dogmas  and  rites.  They  avail  ^emselves  of  the  fikvourabte  oppor- 
tunities  which  they  have  to  instil  into  the  uninstructed  minds  of  these  youth,  the 
dangerous  and  deplorable  errors  of  Rome.  The  poison  operates  silently,  but 
effectively,  as  subsequent  years  reveaL 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  referred,  informs  us  that  he  occasionally  looks  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eighth  Street  (within  whose  walls  the  great  and 
good  Dr.  Mason  preached  the  glonons  Gospel  when  it  stood  in  Murray  Street),  in 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  once  an  Episcopal  minister,  is  the  officiating  priest,  and 
recognizes  among  the  auditors  not  a  few  ladies  who  were  once  pupils  in  Madame 
C  *s  celebrated  school,  and  others  of  a  similar  description.  Many  of  these 
ladies  belong  to  old  Protestant  Duteh  and  American  families,  who  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Rome  in  the  wi^  which  we  have  just  described. 

Still  more  and  no  better :  in  the  scnools  in  question,  it  has  been  a  common 
ihinff  for  the  keepers  of  them  to  invite  their  pupils,  whether  boarders  or  day< 
soholarsy  of  sufficient  age  (especially  the  former),  to  their  «otree9,  at  which  they 
are  introduced  to  young  gcntlemen-^merchants,  merchanto'  clerks,  ete.— from 
foreign  lands,  by  conversing  with  whom  they  may,  it  is  boasted,  improve  their 
French,  Itelian,  etc  Well,  what  has  happened  ?  Just  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  was  intended.  Many  of  tnesQ  young  ladies,  of  old  Protestant 
American  &milies  of  wealth,  have  married  foreigners,  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
most  part.  In  this  way  Rome  has  gained  a  foothold  in  several  of  the  influential, 
fiishionable  famOies  which  are  nominally  Protestants.  These  encroachments  of 
Rome  are  frequently  made  in  families  that  are  not  only  of  a  fiuihionable  and 
worldly  character,  but  also  of  a  class  of  Protestents  who  have  by  a  sort  of  in* 
stinct,  or  from  a  want  of  all  proper  Protestant  instruction,  a  strong  leaning  to- 
ward Romanism. 

The  danger  which  Protestants  run  in  sending  their  children,  especially  their 
daughters,  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  is  strikingly  and  deplorably  illustrated  by 
what  has  been  going  on  in  this  city  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  When 
will  they  be  wise?  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries!  we  have  seen  many  of  such 
schools,  male  and  female,  in  various  countries,  and  we  have  never  yet  seen  one 
which  we  would  call  a  first-rate  school.  They  may  give  more  attention  to  the 
French  language — we  speak  of  those  in  this  country  which  are  intended  for  the 
education  of  the  '' higher,"  or,  rather,  "  fiuhionable"  classes ;  but  they  fail  sadly 
in  the  more  important  branches.  They  are  superficial  establLshmentB  in  all  re* 
spects.    This  is  true  of  the  Roman  Catholie  CoU^ies  in  this  country,  even  of  thoM 
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which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesnits.  They  excel  in  nothing,  unless  U  he  in 
teaching  boys  to  read  and  talk  Latin,  and  this  more  in  a  parroi-Jushion  Ihnu  any- 
thing else.  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  subject  further  at  the  present.  We  hare 
only  to  ask  again,  when  will  our  Protestants  be  wise  in  regaia  to  Uiis  subject?— 
From  the  Am.  and  For,  Chr.  Union. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

I  BEMEMBCR  fsays  the  Rev.  George  Burder)  reading  of  a  woman  whose  house 
was  on  fire.  Sne  was  very  active  in  removing  her  goods,  but  forgot  her  child, 
who  was  sleeping  in  the  cradle.  At  length  she  remembered  the  babe,  and  ran 
with  earnest  desire  to  save  it  But  it  was  now  too  late !  The  flames  forbade  her 
entrance.  Judge  of  her  agony  of  mind  when  she  exclaimed,  '*  0,  my  child !  my 
child  !"  Just  so  it  wil^be  witn  manv  a  poor  sinner,  who  was  all  his  life  '*  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things,''  wnile  the  "  one  thing  needful"  was  forgotten. 
What  will  it  then  avail  for  a  man  to  say,  '^  I  got  a  good  place,  or  a  good  trade,  but 
lost  my  soul !  I  got  a  large  fortune,  but  lost  my  soul !  I  got  many  friends,  but 
God  is  my  enemy  I  I  lived  in  pleasure,  but  now  pain  is  my  everlasting  por- 
tion I    I  clothed  my  body  gaily,  but  my  soul  is  naked  before  God  T' 


CHRIST  OUR  REFUGE, 

It  is  nature  that  teacheth  a  wise  man  in  fear  to  hide  himself,  but  faith  and 
grace  doth  teach  him  where.    Fools  care  not/where  they  hide  their  heads.    Bnt 
where  shall  a  wise  man  hide  himself  when  he  feareth  a  plague  coming  ?    Where 
should  a  frightened  child  hide  his  head  but  in  the  bosom  of  his  loving  iather? 
Where  a  Christian,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  Christ  his  Saviour? 
"Come,  my  people."  saith  God  in  the  prophet,  "enter  into  thy  chamber,  hide  thy- 
self."   But  because  we  are  in  danger,  like  chased  birds,  like  doves  that  seek  and 
cannot  see  the  resting-holes  that  are  right  before  them,  therefore  our  Saviour 
giveth  his  disciples  these  encouragements  beforehand,  that  fear  might  never  so 
amaze  them  but  that  they  should  still  repair  to  him  for  comfort,  counsel,  succour. 
For  their  assurance  whereof,  His  "  peace  he  gave  them,  his  peace  he  left  unto 
them  *,  not  such  peace  as  the  world  offereth,"  by  whom  his  name  is  never  so  much 
pretended  as  when  deepest  treachery  is  meant:  but  '^ peace  which  passeth  all 
anderstanding,"  peace  that  bringeth  with  it  all  nappiness,  peace  that  continueth 
forever  and  ever  with  them  that  have  it. — Hooker, 


NOT  ASHAMED  OF  HIS  BELIQION. 

Dartmouth  CoLLEOEjOn  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  meet  respectable  colleges  in  our  country.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  an  English  nobleman,  who  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  endow  it.  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  him  in  one  of  the  college  halls. 
He  was  young,  and  handsome,  and  rich,  and  accomplished ;  but  he  had  some- 
thing far  better  than  all  these, — ^he  had  pieiy.  He  loved  and  honoured  his  Saviour, 
and  although  at  the  time  when  he  lived  it  was  the  fashion  to  mock  at  serious 
things,  he  was  never  ashamed  of  his  religion.  The  king  and  some  noblemen 
agreea,  on  one  occasion,  to  take  an  earlv  morning  ride.  They  waited  a  few 
minutes  for  Lord  Dartmouth.  On  his  arrival,  one  of  the  comoany  seemed  dis- 
posed to  call  him  to  account  for  his  tardiness.  "  I  have  leamea  to  wait  upon  the 
King  of  kings  before  I  wait  upon  my  earthly  sovereign,"  was  Lord  Dartmouth's 
answer.  No  matter  what  he  had  to  ao,  or  who  wanted  him,  reading  the  Bible  and 
secret  prayer  were  duties  which  he  never  put  off.  Let  us  remember  his  example, 
and  be  faithful  to  God  as  he  was. — CM<fs  Paper. 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

No.  II. 

In  a  former  article  under  this  head,  we  presented  some  arga- 
ments  in  favour  of  tlie  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  and  in- 
timated others,  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  so  far  as  space  will  permit.  And,  in  order  that  the  reid 
question  at  issue  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  re-stating  it.  It  is  simply  this,  *^  What  was  the  design  of  the 
Father  in  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  man,  and  what  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Son  in  dying  7'*  Was  it  the  design  of  the  Godhead,  by  the 
suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  to  cancel  the  guilt  of  an  apostate 
world,  and  restore  to  the  divine  favour  the  whole  family  of  man  7 
Or  was  it  to  render  salvation  simply  possible,  for  all  who  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  offered  grace  7  Or  was  it  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  an  elect  number,  determined  upon  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity  7  If  we  can  determine  which  of  these  three  objects  was 
aimed  at,  in  the  advent  and  death  of  Christ,  the  question,  as  stated 
above,  is  solved.  According  to  the  first  and  third  of  these  views 
of  the  atonement,  the  extent  of  it  is  determined  by  the  will  of 
Ood ;  whilst  according  to  the  second,  the  extent  is  made  to  rest 
altogether  on  the  will  of  man,  and  that,  too,  upon  man's  unrege- 
nerate  will.  In  other  words,  two  of  the  three  theories  just  pro- 
pounded, leave  the  final  issues  of  the  economy  of  grace,  with  God ; 
whilst  one  of  them,  delivers  all  into  the  hands  of  man.  The  first 
cannot  be  entertained,  for  it  is  nothing  but  blank,  vulgar  Univer- 
salism.  It  is  true  it  acknowledges  an  atonement  for  sin,  but  the 
salvation  it  proclaims,  is  not  a  deliverance  from  sin's  bondage,  or 
sin's  defilement.  The  choice,  therefore,  is  between  the  second  and 
third ;  and  upon  which  that  choice  must  fall,  we  hope  to  make 
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apparent,  by  a  presentation  of  the  arguments,  indicated  in  a  former 
paper. 

That  it  was  the  design  of  the  Father,  in  the  delivering  np  of 
the  Son  to  death,  to  save  some  only^  of  our  fallen  race,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  proposals  made  by  him,  and  the  obligations  he 
assumed,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption.  Whether  men  will  admit 
the  use  of  the  term,  covenant  of  redemption,  or  not,  they  must 
admit  what  is  equivalent.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  a  transaction, — call  it  what  you  will, — ^in  which  the  Father 
invokes  the  Son  to  undertake  the  work  of  redemption,  and  pro- 
mises him  support  and  protection  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  a 
reward  upon  the  conducting  of  it  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the 
course  of  this  transaction,  there  is  given  to  the  Son,  a  people,  nu- 
merous, it  is  true,  as  the  dew-drops  in  morn's  womb,  but  still 
definite,  determined  in  number,  by  him  who  conveys  them.  This 
people,  thus  conveyed  by  the  Father,  and  accepted  by  the  Son, 
are  exposed  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  enemies  to  God.  The  Son 
in  accepting  them,  undertakes  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  to 
reconcile  God  to  man,  by  making  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  man 
to  God,  by  the  removal  of  the  native  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind, 
and  the  impartation  of  the  spirit  of  adoption.  In  order  to  this  he 
takes  the  law-place,  assumes  the  legal  standing  of  those  for  whose 
redemption  he  engages,  their  sins  are  laid  on  him,  their  iniquities 
he  bears.  On  the  other  part,  the  Father  engages,  that  this  media- 
torial work  shall  have  its  legitimate  reward,  that  those,  for  whose 
sins  the  Son  should  atone,  should  be  given  him  for  an  inheritance, 
a  kingdom,  a  crown.  Such  a  transaction  as  this,  the  Scriptures  do 
most  undoubtedly  detail,  as  every  reader  of  his  Bible  must  be 
aware,  and  as  the  following  citations  will  most  abundantly  prove. 
^'  I,  the  Lord,  have  callea  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold 
thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles."  ^'  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all."  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he 
hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  oSeriug 
for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hands.  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied :  by  his  knowledge 
shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their 
iniquities."  "Even  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh, 
that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him." 
"  Keep  through  thine  own  name,  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me;" 
"All  that  the  Father  nath  given  me  shall  come  unto  me."  We 
think  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations.  Those  already  given 
will  suggest  others,  and  indicate  the  fertility  of  that  field  of  scrip* 
ture,  from  which  they  have  been  taken. 

Now  whilst  these  passages  express,  ^  and  imply  a  covenant, 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they  teach,  most  explicitly,  that 
it  was  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam,  that  was  given 
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to  the  Son  in  that  covenant.  These  it  ^ras  the  design  of  the  Father 
to  redeem,  and  for  their  redemption  he  required  the  Son  to  lay 
down  his  life.  No  language  can  be  more  express  on  this  point, 
than  that  employed  in  some  of  the  passages  given  above*  They 
certainly  teach,  that  the  Father  intended,  by  the  gift  and  death 
of  His  Son,  not  to  cancel  the  guilt,  and  wash  away  the  defilement, 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  family  of  man,  but  from  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  that  family,  deserving,  as  the  whole  race  was,  of  an  eternal 
banishment  from  his  presence,  and  the  glory  of  his  power,  to  call 
out,  and  regenerate,  and  sanctify  unto  himself,  a  peculiar  people, 
a  people  diverse  from  the  common  mass  of  humanity,  a  people, 
who  whilst  in  the  world,  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  of  the  world, 
either  in  their  attachments,  or  their  final  destiny.  This  people  he 
himself  chose  out  from  a  world  lying  under  the  curse  of  a  broken 
law,  exposed  to  the  outpouring  of  his  own  vindictive  wrath,  and  gave 
into  the  hands  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  prior  to,  and  in  order  to 
their  redemption.  It  is  true,  the  language,  in  which  this  gift  is  in 
some  cases  mentioned,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  very  wide  generality. 
It  is,  for  example,  said.  Psalm  2,  ^'  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give 
thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  thy  possession."  Here  the  terms  in  which  the  gift 
IS  couched,  are  certainly  very  comprehensive ;  but  before  anything 
can  be  argued  from  this  proposal  of  Zion's  God,  to  Zion's  King, 
it  must  be  clearly  made  out,  that  the  heathen,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  are  given  over  to  the  Messiah  for  the  express 
purpose  of  redeeming  all,  and  applying  to  all  the  redemption  pur- 
chased. This,  however,  cannot  be  made  out,  for  the  object  in- 
tended in  this  gift,  as  stated  in  the  immediate  context,  is  not 
redemption,  but  governmental  control.  It  is  not,  ^^thou  shalt 
redeem  them  all,"  but  it  is,  ^^  thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron  :  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.''  This 
passage,  therefore,  has  reference,  not  to  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extent  of  his  governmental 
authority  and  control  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  scope 
of  the  passage  is  precisely  that  of  one  already  quoted,  where  it  is 
said,  that  the  Son  has  given  him  of  the  Father,  power  over  all 
flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  had 
given  him.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  achievement  of  the 
work  committed  to  his  hands,  that  this  authority  should  be  vested 
in  him,  that  he  should  embrace  among  his  kingly  prerogatives,  the 
right  of  restraining,  and  conquering,  all  his  and  our  enemies,  as 
well  as  the  right,  and  the  power,  of  subduing  us  unto  himself.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  interpretation,  to  regard  the 
heathen  as  a  whole,  given  to  Christ,  in  order  that  from  their 
myriads,  he  might  call  out,  and  sanctify,  and  conduct  to  glory, 
those  whom  he  should  actually  redeem.  It  is  not  against  such  an 
interpretation  we  speak,  but  against  that,  which  would  place  this 
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Bcriptare  out  of  the  pale  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  by  oonfonnding  a 
merely  governmental  authority,  with  an  actual  redemption. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  then,  as  a  universal  rule,  a  rule  from  whidi 
there  cannot  be  pointed  out  one  single  departure  in  the  whole  word 
of  God,  that  when  such  general  terms  as  those  just  referred  to 
are  employed,  it  is  not  intended  to  designate  by  them  the  subjects 
of  redemption.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  subjects  of  re- 
demption are  spoken  of^  there  is  no  term  employed  from  which  the 
issues  usually  contended  for,  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement,  can  be  inferred.  Those  universal  propositions, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  do  not  affirm  that  Christ  died 
for  all,  and  made  satisfaction  for  all,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption ;  but  are 
to  be  restricted  either  to  the  universality  of  Christ's  mystical  body, 
or  to  be  referred  to  the  removal  of  that  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  which  existed  up  to  the  time,  in  which  the  sacrifices 
which  were  under  the  law,  and  the  ceremonials  connected  with 
them,  were  abolished  by  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  Such  a 
universality  as  this,  is  again  and  again  reiterated,  throughout  the 
divine  record,  first  by  prophets,  and  afterwards  by  apostles ;  but 
a  universality  affirming,  or  implying  a  universal  satisfaction, 
atonement,  and  consequent  reconciliation,  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Wherever  the  Father  is  set  forth  as  con- 
fiding to  the  Son  a  people,  for  the  purpose  of  redemption,  the 
terms  used  are  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  universal 
extension.  There  is  always  some  qualifying,  or  restricting  term 
added,  to  show  that  those  conveyed  in  the  covenant,  are  determined, 
as  to  their  numbers,  by  him  who  conveyed  them.  What  language 
could  be  more  definite,  than  that  of  our  Saviour  in  his  great  inter- 
cessory prayer,  where  he  again  and  again  speaks  of  those  whom 
the  Father  had  given  him  7  Surely  such  language  must  be  in- 
tended to  teach,  that  some  only  were  conveyed  to  Christ  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption.  Between  this  conclusion,  and  the  whole- 
sale salvation  of  Universalism,  there  is  no  middle  choice ;  for  to 
as  many  as  the  Father  conveyed,  was  Christ  empowered  to  give, 
and  certainly  did  actually  impart,  eternal  life.  And,  consequently, 
if  all  were  given  him,  all  must  eventually  be  saved.  AU  the 
passages  enumerated  bear  witness  to  the  same  momentous,  and  to 
the  believer,  precious  truth,  that  God  the  Father,  in  that  everlast- 
ing covenant  made  with  the  Son  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  gave  to  him  every  child  of  redemption.  There  is  no  posai* 
bility  of  explaining  these  texts  so  as  to  include  within  the  purpose 
of  the  Father,  and  within  the  provisions  of  the  covenant,  the  whole 
family  of  man.    The  one  utterance,  ^^  All  that  the  Father  hath 

fiven  me  shall  come  unto  me,"  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  establish  the 
octrine  of  a  limited  atonement.  It  shows  us  the  eternal  purpoee, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation.  All  that  the  Father  hath 
given,  and  consequently  all  for  whose  deliverance  his  faithfulness 
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18  pledged,  and  conseqaentlj  all  for  whom  the  Son  undertook, 
mtiet  undoabtedlj  reach  that  inheritanoe,  which  the  life,  and  the 
death,  of  the  Redeemer  have  seoured.  If,  then,  aB  has  been 
already  shown,  the  extent  of  the  atonement  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  purpose  of  the  Father  in  giving  his  Son  to  die^  and  if ,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  part  the  Father  took  in  Ae  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, that  purpose  embraced,  in  its  intentions,  a  certain  number, 
and  not  the  whole  family  of  man,  the  conclusion  of  a  limited  atone* 
inent  is  inevitable. 

But  there  is  still  another  avenue  in  this  transaction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  through  which  we  may  approach  and  look 
upon  the  divine  purpose,  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  death  should  reach.  As  this  purpose  is  manifested  in 
the  numbers  given  to  the  Son,  so  is  it  equally  manifest,  from  the 
numbers  which  the  Father  covenanted  to  invest  with  the  purchased 
possession.  That  the  number  for  whose  establishment  in  glory  the 
Father  pledgedHiimself  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  was  not  co- 
extensive with  the  human  race,  one  would  think,  should  require  but 
little  argument,  and  that  it  was  conterminous  with  the  number  given 
to  the  Son  to  redeem,  would  seem  to  be  equally  apparent.  But 
even  on  these  points  there  are  some  valuable  utterances  in  the 
record  itself.  It  is  thus  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  Father.  ^^  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant,  thy  seed  will  I  esta- 
blish forever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  Here 
the  Father  covenants,  and  goes  through  all  the  formalities  and 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  binding  himself  to  establish  the  seed  of  him 
who  was  David's  lord,  and  David's  son,  and  build  up  his  media- 
torial throne  to  all  generations.  The  question  is,  ^^  Who  are  these 
seed  whom  the  Father  thus  solemnly  engages  to  establbh  forever  ?" 
Are  they  thoee  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son?  Un- 
doubtedly they  are,  for  when  he  presents  himself  with  his  ransomed 
ones,  to  give  in  an  account  of  his  mediatorial  work,  his  language  is, 
^^  Behold,  I  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  given  me."  No 
children,  no  seed  does  he  possess,  but  those  children  whom  the 
Father  has  given  him,  and  that  seed  which  is  the  travail  of  his 
soul.  Those  who  are  bom  into  his  family  are  bom  into  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  divine  will.  They  are  those  who  are  bora,  ^^  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God."  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  Father  has  pledeed 
his  trath  and  righteousness  for  the  final  glorification  of  the  Mea- 
siah's  seed,  the  only  legitimate  inference  is,  that  he  has  pledged 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  all  conveyed  to  his  son  in  the  covenant 
of  redemption.  And  as  the  number  of  those  thus  conveyed  was 
determined,  and  fixed,  and  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life,  it  follows, 
that  the  company  whieh  he  was  bound  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of 
sons,  and  invest  with  the  royalty  and  the  priesthood  of  heaven,  is 
just  to  embrace  that  number  upon  which,  in  his  sovereignty  and 
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infinite  wisdom  he  had  fixed  from  all  eternily.  It  was  in  the  re- 
demption of  these  he  engaged  himself  to  hold  the  Redeemer's  hand, 
and  to  keep  him.  And  it  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  atone- 
ment should  reach  to  these  onlj^  that  Christ  proceeds  in  that  great 
intercessory  pvayer — that  prayer  in  which  we  have  such  an  insight 
into  the  inner  sympathies  of  the  Redeemer's  soul,  and  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  covenant.  His  request  in  that  momentous  hour  is 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  Father's  gift.  ^^  Keep  through 
thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me."  ^^  Father,  I  ?aU 
it,  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory."  Everything  he  is  claiming 
throughout  this  prayer  he  claims  on  the  ground  of  his  own  finished 
work.  ^^  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father !  glorify 
thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was."  When,  therefore,  we  find  him  interceding 
for  those  only  whom  the  Father  had  given  him,  the  inference  is, 
that  for  these  alone  had  the  Father  covenanted — ^that  these  alone 
.  had  he  engaged  to  keep,  and  invest  with  the  purchased  possession 
— ^that  these  alone  was  the  Saviour  to  receive,  as  the  reward  of  his 
sufferings  and  death.  To  claim  less  than  the  stipulated  reward, 
less  than  his  blood  had  bought,  less  than  the  Father  had  promised, 
less  than  he  was  bound  to  give,  would  certainly  seem  a  strange 
procedur^e  on  the  part  of  him  who  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  and  present  it 
to  himself.  Ah,  no !  this  is  not  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
conducted  by  that  amazing  law  which  stooped  from  the  glories  of 
the  upper  sanctuary,  to  the  abasement  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  life 
of  the  man  of  sorrows,  and  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
darkness  and  horrors  of  the  Crucifixion.  Assuredly  the  Son  of 
God,  in  that  hour  when  the  clouds  of  the  last  conflict  were  gather* 
ing  around  him,  making  ready  to  discharge  their  freights  of  an- 
guish on  his  head,  asked  from  the  Father  all  he  had  engaged  to 
give.  And  as  he  asked  those  only  whom  the  Father  had  given,  we 
must  conclude,  that  for  the  deliverance  of  these  alone,  upon  the 
payment  of  their  ransom-price,  had  the  Father  pledged  himself,  in 
his  covenant  with  the  Son.  Whether,  then,  we  regard  the  Father 
as  conveying  a  people  to  his  Son,  or  as  sustaining  the  Son  in  their 
redemption,  or  as  bestowing  upon  the-  Son  the  reward  of  his  obe- 
dience and  death,  we  are  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion — that  it 
was  his  determinate  purpose  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  Atonement. 
Thus  stands  the  argument  for  a  limited  atonement,  as  viewed 
from  the  position  occupied,  or  the'part  taken  by  the  Father  in  the 
covenant  of  Redemption.  From  this  we  pass  on  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Son.  And  from  this  point,  also,  we  discover  a 
limited,  described  horizon.    Now,  as  in  the  previous  argument,  the 

Juestions  were,  ^^  Whom  did  the  Father  give;  for  whose  deliverance 
id  he  sustain  the  Son,  and  with  whom  did  he  reward  the  suffering 
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Redeemer  ?"  So  here  the  questions  are,  ^^  For  \vhom  did  the  Son 
undertake?  For  whom  did  he  give  himself?"  Was  it  for  the 
whole  family  of  man,  or  only  for  a  determined  number?  This  is  a 
subject  on  which'  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  Abundant  and 
bright  are  the  rays  which  concentrate  to  dispel  the  darkness  which 
necessarily  invests  the  unsearchable  purposes  of  Jehovah,  and  there 
is  no  spot  which  they  combine  to  render  more  luminous  than  the 
one  now  brought  within  the  field  of  vision.  Did  the  Redeemer 
undertake  for  all  ?  Did  he  lay  down  his  life  for  all  ?  Hear  him* 
self  in  reply.  '^  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  the  good  shepherd  layeth 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep."  '^  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not 
of  my  sheep.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me."  ^'  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
(the  Jewish)  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Here  are 
the  people  for  whom  Christ  has  undertaken,  for  whom  he  lays  down 
his  life,  and  to  whom  it  is  his  purpose  to  give  the  kingdom.  The 
question  is.  Who  are  they  ?  Is  it  the  whole  family  of  man,  the 
Saviour  is  here  describing  ?  Is  it  even  the  whole  family  of  Abraham  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  mistake  here.  The  language  is  too  definite, 
the  characteristics  of  his  people  too  marked,  to  admit  of  any  mis- 
representation. Those  whom  he  received  as  his  inheritance,  and 
for  whose  deliverance  he  entered  upon  our  world,  are  distinguished 
from  the  common  mass  of  humanity — from  the  common  mass  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  from  the  common  mass  of 
the  Gentiles,  by  the  title  and  designation  of  sheep,  and  prove  them- 
selves to  be  his  sheep,  by  hearing  and  following  him.  It  is  not,  be 
it  observed,  that  their  hearing,  believing,  and  following  the  Saviour, 
constitute  them  his  sheep,  but  that  these  acts  are  the  evidence  of 
their  being  already  his.  It  is  not  that  their  believing  brings  them 
within  the  provisions  of  the  covenant,  and  renders  them  the  object 
of  the  shepherd's  love,  but  it  is,  that  their  believing  is  the  result 
and  the  proof  of  their  being  already  within  the  bonds  of  that  cove- 
nant, and  within  the  embrace  of  that  everlasting  love.  They  be- 
come his  sheep  defaetOj  because  they  have  been  his  sheep  dejure. 
This  is  the  only  view  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ  among  his 
people,  that  will  at  all  harmonize  with  the  passage  above  cited, 
where  he  says,  that  he  has  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold, 
which  also  he  must  bring,  and  who  are  to  hear  his  voice.  Here  we 
have  it,  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  had  sheep  de  jure^  which,  as 
yet,  he  had  not  de  facto.  AH  that  company  which  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  call,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  were 
his,  prior  to  their  actual  vocation.  And  when,  under  the  conduct 
of  his  mediatorial  government,  his  messengers  make  known  the 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  those  tidings  are  received  by  any  of  the 
sons  of  men,  there  is  just  an  actual  manifestation  of  a  purpose  as 
old  as  eternity,  and  of  the  extent  of  a  flock,  whose  magnitude  had 
been  determined  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.    And  just  as 
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the  flock  is,  so  is  the  atonement.  As  the  flock  was  restricted  in 
number,  and  determined  as  to  its  magnitude  in  that  corenant,  to 
whose  terms  onr  great  high  priest  agreed,  so  also  were  the  legal 
elFects  of  the  sacrifice  he  made.  As  it  was  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
that  Uttle  flock  which  worked  his  sympathies,  and  called  him  from 
his  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  so  it  was  his  purpose  to  cancel 
no  other  guilt,  and  to  help  no  other  misery.  The  argument  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple, — so  simple,  indeed,  that  the  unfolding  of  it  seems 
as  the  unfolding  of  that  which  is  already  manifest.  Christ  died  for 
his  people ;  but  his  people  are  a  determinate  number,  therefore 
Christ  died  for  a  determinate  number ;  and,  therefore,  the  benefits 
of  his  death,  or  the  atonement  he  made,  must  be  limited.  This  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  the  purpose  entertained  by 
Christ  goes  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  salvation  he  procured. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  FIO-TBES. 
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Luke  xiii.  6-9. 
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Thb  plirables  are  lovely  caskets  of  the  most  precious  materials, 
embellished  with  simple,  yet  most  heavenly  truths  ;  and  when  the 
key  is  put  into  our  hands,  and  we  open  them,  the  jewels  they  con- 
tain, appear  to  surpass  all  worth.  What  Luther  said  of  scripture 
in  general,  that  it  is  a  garden  of  Qod,  with  many  beautiful  trees 
full  of  the  most  precious  fruit,  may  be  said,  more  especially  of  the 
parables,  in  which  is  treasured  up  an  inexhaustible  store  of  in- 
struction, consolation,  warning,  and  admonition. 

The  parable  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  exposition  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  which  our  Saviour  delivered ;  for  it  brings  before  us 
the  great  contest  which  is  now  going  on  between  justice  and  mercy, 
in  relation  to  our  present  condition.  We  are  told,  "  A  certain 
man  had  a  Jiff-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard.*'  This  certain  man 
is  our  God,  and  the  vineyard  here  is  an  emblem  of  the  whole  earthy 
and  the  fig-tree,  of  the  Jewish  people^  who  were  selected  and  ap- 
pointed that  they  should  bring  forth  much  fruit,  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God.  But  it  may  also  have  a  general  application,  and 
refer  to  the  Christian  Churchy  and  to  each  individual  Ohristiany — 
Grotius  adopted  the  former  view,  while  Ambrose  adheres  to  the 
latter,  Cumming  says  that  the  tree  denotes  man^  who  was  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

^And  he  came  and  sought  fruit  thereon^  hut  found  none'*  The 
circumstance  related  in  Matt.  21,  of  Christ  having  blasted  the  fig- 
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tree,  from  which  he  had  sought  fruit,  affords  a  palpable  and  strik* 
ing  proof  of  this.  No  doubt  the  tree  presented  all  the  appearance 
of  fruitfalness.  Healthy  and  full  of  leares,  and  under  the  constant 
care  and  attention  of  a  most  faithful  vine*dre8ser. 

**  2%en  said  he  to  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard.  Behold  these  three 
years  I  come,  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-treey  and  find  none.**  Gon* 
eeming  the  three  years,  many  explanations  haye  been  given — ^Augus- 
tine thinks  they  refer  to  the  times  of  the  natural  lato — the  written 
law,  and  now  of  grace.  Theophylaot  pays,  ^^  Christ  came  thrice^ 
by  Moses,  by  the  Prophets,  and  thirdly,  in  his  own  person."  01s- 
haussen  thinks  they  ipean  the  three  years  of  the  Lord's  open 
ministry  upon  earth.  Gumming  presents  another  interpretation, 
which  seems  beautiful  and  appropriate ;  that  childhood  is  the  first 
year,  manhood  the  second,  and  old  age  the  third ;  and  that  Ood 
comes  to  us  when  young,  comes  to  us  in  manhood,  then  comes  to 
us  in  old  age ;  still  seeking  the  visible  fruit  of  our  union,  communion, 
and  fellowship  with  him.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  No  fruit  ap- 
pears :  it  is  barren  and  injurious.  Out  it  down ;  why  eumbereth 
it  the  ground  f  Our  translation  here  is  faulty.  It  has  omitted  the 
word  xac  (also)  which  is  really  the  key  word  of  the  sentence. 
Wherefore  should  the  tree  stand,  when  besides  being  itself  barren,  it 
also  injures  the  soil  in  which  it  is  set.  Like  the  upas  tree,  while 
it  draws  to  itself  the  nourishing  moisture  out  of  the  earth,  and  ex- 
tends its  shadow  far  and  wide,  nothing  can  flourish  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  word  cumber,  implies  more  than  that  it  occupied 
the  place,  which  might  have  been  filled  by  a  fruit-bearing  tree. 
In  the  Geneva  translation  the  passage  reads  thus  : — *^  Why  keep- 
eth  it  the  ground  barren  ?" 

*^  Lord  let  it  alone  this  year  also."  This  is  evidently  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  Ghrist,  the  Intercessor  for  men.  We  see  here,  that 
there  is  only  a  short  and  determinate  period  given  for  repentance. 
Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Now  God 
is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  yet  we  are  constantly  putting  away 
from  us  the  offers  of  love  and  mercy.  But  the  intercession  of  the 
Saviour  breathes  the  most  heart-felt  love.  Let  it  alone,  this  year 
also,  till  I  shall  dig  abotU  it,  and  dung  it.  The  digging,  or  turn- 
ing up  of  the  ground,  indicates  the  removal  of  the  hindrances,  and 
the  dunging,  points  to  the  application  of  new  juices  of  life.  By 
these  appliances,  is  signified  that  means  of  grace,  which  in  God's 
dealing  with  men,  are  so  often  employed,  to  soften  the  heart,  and 
to  prepare  it  to  bring  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness ; — 
80  Theophylaot  explains,  the  digging  and  manuring  of  unfiruitAil 
trees,  ^^  Though  they  were  not  made  better  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  nor  yielded  firuit  of  repentance,  yet  will  I  water  them  by 
my  doctrines  and  possum^  it  may  be,  they  will  then  yield  fruits  of 
repentance." 

Rosenmttller  quotes  a  very  curious  receipt  from  an  Arabian 
writer,  for  making  a  barren  fig-tree  bear  fruit,  which  seema  to  caat 
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some  light  npon  this  parable.     '^  Thou  must  take  a  hatchet,  and 

50  to  the  tree  with  a  friend,  nnto  whom  thou  sayest:  'I  will  cut 
own  this  tree,  for  it  is  unfruitful/  He  answers,  ^Do  not  so,  this 
year  it  will  certainly  be^r  fruit.'  But  the  other  says:  'It  must 
needs  be,  it  must  be  hewn  down,'  and  gives  the  stem  of  the  tree 
three  blows  with  the  back  of  the  hatchet.  But  the  other  restrains 
him,  crying :  '  Nay,  do  it  not,  thou  wilt  certainly  have  fruit  from 
it  this  year ;  only  have  patience  with  it,  and  be  not  over  hasty  in 
cutting  it  down ;  if  it  still  refuses  to  bear  fruit,  then  cut  it  down.' 
Then  will  the  tree  that  year  be  certainly  fruitful,  and  bear  abun- 
dantly." 

The  Lord  yields  to  the  solicitation  of  tlie  vine-dresser.  It  is 
spared,  and  if  it  h$ar  fruity  well;  and  if  not^  then  after  that  thou 
ehaU  cut  it  down.  What  were  the  results  of  these  labours,  and 
the  fate  of  the  tree,  is  left  undetermined  by  the  parable ;  neither  is 
it  of  any  benefit  to  us  to  know.  What  the  Saviour  had  in  view  by 
this  parable  is  of  more  importance.  We  know  what  befell  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  also  what  has  happened  to  particular  Christian 
churches,  as  a  fulfilment  of  divine  threatening  for  their  unfruitful- 
ness ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  truthfulness,  goodness,  patience,  and 
righteousness  of  God. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  reader,  that  principles  are 
here  involved,  which  are  applicable  to  a  large  class  of  individuals. 

God  has  given  us  distinguished  privileges.  We  have  been  highly 
favoured  above  millions  of  the  human  family,  and  the  first  lesson 
we  should  learn  from  the  parable  is  this :  that  we  are  here,  in  one 
sense,  in  a  state  of  trial.  God  has  planted  us  in  the  Church,  in 
the  most  favourable  place  to  bring  forth  fruit.  He  has  not  left  us 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  world ;  we  are  in  his  vineyard,  under  the 
daily  care  of  the  vine-dresser,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
ministers.  But  look  at  the  ingratitude  and  impenitence  of  those 
for  whom  God  has  done  so  much.  Instruction  has  been  given  us 
without  measure;  various  and  salutary  discipline  has  been  adminis- 
tered, valuable  seasons  have  been  sent  to  us,  to  warrant  the  most 
profitable  results.  God  has  sought  for  fruit,  he  has  found  none, 
though  we  seemed  green  and  flourishing,  and  our  boughs  covered 
with  leaves.  Like  Israel  of  old  we  are  an  empty  vine,  and  when 
we  do  bring  forth  fruit  it  has  been  unto  ourselves. 

But  God  will  not  always  bear  with  such  unfruitful  professors. 
His  spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  man.  God  gave  us  a  place 
in  his  Church  to  be  useful ;  and  if  we  do  not  fulfil  our  Maker's 
design,  we  shall  be  cut  down  as  cumberers  of  the  ground.  First 
for  our  harrennew^  and  secondly,  because  we  are  a  hindrance  to 
others  that  are  around  us.  We  are  guilty  because  we  have  done 
wrong,  because  we  have  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  In 
our  youth,  manhood,  and  riper  years,  we  have  lived  without  any 
living  perception  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  or  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  gifts,  and  of  the  presence  and 
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iDflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Not  only  are  we  destitate  of  fruit, . 
but  our  influence  has  been  baneful  to  others.     We  have  diffused 
our  sentiments  of  worldliness,  and  encouraged  others  in  sin  by  our 
example  and  wicked  conduct.     The  figrtree,  by  its  wide  spread 
branches,  intercepted  the  sunbeams  and  rain-drops  from  the  lesser 
plants;  it  occupied  genial. soil  that  might  haye  had  better  trees 
planted  on  it ;  and  therefore,  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  useless  and 
pernicious.     So  it  is  true  of  many  who  have  a  name  and  a  stand- 
ing in  the  house  of  God ;  they  are  not  merely  unprofitable  ser- 
vants, but  have  a  mischievous  influence,  by  their  corrupt  maxims, 
and  loose  conversation,  which  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  others  in 
the  way  of  their  attaining  salvation.     It  is  a  painful  thought,  that 
thousands  stumble  into  hell  through  the  walk  and  example  of  those 
who  profess  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     What  will  God  do 
with  such,  but  remove  them  from  the  ordinances  and  blessings  of 
the  gospel.    We  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  the  history  of  others. 
Look  at  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  where  are  they  now  7    They 
have  been  cut  down,  and  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
But,  for  us,  mercy  is  still  pleading,  saying.  Let  them  alone,  destroy 
them  not  this  year,  give  them  another  opportunity  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  turn  to  the  Lord.     More  culture  may  secure  the  ex- 
pected fruit.     I  will  employ  the  appropriate  means  for  securing 
sincere  repentance.     I  will  cause  truth  to  shine  into  the   dark 
heart.     I  will  convince  the  understanding.     I  will  enlighten  the 
conscience,  and  when  the  love  of  God  and  the  bleeding  compassion 
of  the  Saviour  are  brought  before  them,  perhaps  they  may  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  repentance. 

Now,  if  after  all  the  means  which  have  been  employed,  if  after 
all  the  consecrated  mercies  that  have  come  down  from  God,  like 
the  tender  showers,  and  sunbeams,  to  mature  and  prepare,  and 
ripen  us  for  eternity,  we  remain  barren  and  unfruitful,  the  justice 
of  Ood  will  cut  us  down,  and  consign  us  to  everlasting  burnings. 
Mercy  will  not  interpose  any  further.  Our  day  of  grace  is  spent. 
The  Holy  Spirit  has  taken  his  final  farewell,  and  we  are  left  the 
victims  of  remorse,  with  the  forebodings  of  the  judgment  preying 
upon  our  guilty  conscience* 


THE  LADDER  OP  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 


BT  HBNBT  W,  LONGFBLLOW. 

Saikt  Auoustike  !  well  hast  thoa  said, 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  I 
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All  common  things— each  day's  eyentSy 

That  with  the  hour  be^  and  end ; 
Oar  pleasures  and  our  discontents 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

• 

The  low  desire — the  base  design. 

That  makes  another's  yirtnes  leas ; 
The  revel  of  the  giddy  wine, 

And  all  occasions  of  excess  I 

The  longinff  for  ig^noble  things, 

The  Btrile  for  triamph  more  than  Irath^ 
The  hardening  of  the  neart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth  I 

< 

All  thouffhts  of  ill — all  evil  deeds, 

That  have  their  root  in  thought  of  ill, 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes, 

The  action  of  the  nobler  will  I 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain) 
In  the  bright  field  of  fair  renown 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  I 


We  have  not  wings— -we  cannot 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 

By  slow  degrees — by  more  and  more— 
The  clondy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airSi 

When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  frowning  foreheads  to  the  skies. 

Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  by  ^at  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  mept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  disoem — ^unseen  before— 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past, 

As  wholly  wasted — ^whoIly  vain— 
If  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last, 

To  some&ing  nobler  we  attain. 

Qbahax's  Maoazikb. 


w  
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LAST  HOURS  OP  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  P.  UPSHUR,  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.* 

U.  S.  Frioati  Cumbirlasd, 
Spezzia,  Bay  of  Sardinia,  Not.  3,  1852. 

Db.  Oborgb  L.  Upshub. 

Dbab  Sib, — With  mingled  emotions  of  regret  and  pleasure,  I 
announce  to  you  the  death  of  Captain  Georgb  P.  Upshur,  U.  S.  N., 
which  occurred  on  board  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Levant  at  six 
o'clock  this  morning. 

I  sorrow,  because  in  the  death  of  Captain  Upshur  the  service  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  intelligent,  efficient,  and  deservedly  popular  offi- 
cers, and  rejoice,  because  he  has  made  a  safe  voyage  from  the  tur- 
moils and  afflictions  of  earth,  to  the  undying  beatitudes  of  heaven. 
Selieving  as  I  do  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  something  with 
regard  to  his  religious  feelings  and  views  during  the  closing  hours 
of  liis  life,  I  have  determined  to  give  you  that  information  in  the 
form  of  a  journal  I  have  kept  from  day  to  day  since  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  him. 

Sept  26. — For  several  days  past  I  have  felt  deeply  interested 
in  the  condition  of  Captain  Upshur.  I  desired  much  to  visit  him, 
but  as  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  religious  views  and  feelings,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  it  till 
he  should  express  a  desire  to  see  me.  This  morning,  however,  I 
determined  to  make  the  effort,  and  accordingly  went  on  board  and 
announced  to  him,  through  Dr.  Minor,  I  was  there,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  see  him.  I  was  admitted  without  delay,  received  by 
him  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  introducing  the  subject  of  religion.  He 
informed  me  that  for  several  years  past,  his  mind  had  been  much 
exercised  about  his  soul's  salvation,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 

*  Captain  GiOBOX  P.  UpshuBi  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  in  Northampton  County,  Va.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Secretary  Upshur,  who  came  to  a  mel^choly  end  by  the  explosion  on  board  "  The 
Princeton."  Captain  Upshue  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  rather  unsettled  in  his 
religious  views;  but,  upon  mora  mature  examination,  he  embraced  Christianity  as  the 
only  true  system,  and  some  years  before  his  death  made  a  profession  of  religion  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  was  trained.  This  narrative  of  his  last  years  was 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Y.  Esk&idgx,  chaplain  of  the  ship  of  war  Levant  It  is  now 
published,  with  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  relatives  of  the  family,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  do  good,  especially  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval 
profession.  The  manuscript  having  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  Samusl 
l&UOB  Joims,  D.D.,  then  oa  a  visit  to"*  the  Eaatem  Short,"  it  was  by  him  iVimisbed  to  the 
editor  of  ^  The  Presbyterian  Magazine,"  who  concurs  in  the  judgment  that  its  pablica- 
tion  is  adapted  to  be  useful.  We  hail  the  exhibition  of  experimental  piety,  in  what- 
ever sect  it  may  be  nurtured  into  life  by  the  grace  of  G<xl.  Christianity,  wherever 
found,  is  to  be  lovBd  and  imitated ;  ohamhianity,  wharevor  seen,  to  be  aoadanined 
and  shunnod.— Ed. 
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Episcopal  Cburcb,  bnt  bad  never  receiyed  a  satisfactory  assorance 
*  of  bis  acceptance  with  God,  a  blessing  be  desired  above  everytbing 
else.  I  explained  to  bim,  as  God  gave  me  ability,  the  great  scheme 
of  haman  redemption,  and  pointed  him  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as 
the  only  point  upon  which  helpless  sinners  can  bang  a  hope  of 
heaven.  He  listened  with  much  interest,  was  deeply  affected, 
and  I  left  him  earnestly  straggling  for  liberty. 

Sept.  27. — I  found  Captain  Upshur  sinking,  but  perfectly  rational. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  ^'  I  hope  you  can  tell  me  you  love  God 
and  feel  that  Christ  is  your  Saviour,  all  sufficient,"  he  said  after 
a  pause,  **  I  think  so,  yes,  I  know  I  love  God  and  feel  that  Christ 
is  the  only  foundation  of  my  hope.  I  can  and  will  trust  him 
under  all  circumstances,"  and  while  be  spoke,  the  heavenly  ex- 

Jression  of  bis  countenance  gave  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what 
e  said.     I  presented  to  him  several  precious  and  appropriate  pro* 
mises,  and  left  him  rejoicing  in  God. 

Sept.  28. — Captain  Upshur  is  failing,  but  though  weak  in  body,  he 
is  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God.  In  speaking  of  the  plan  of 
salvation,  he  said,  ^^  Oh  what  a  blessing,  and  what  a  privilege  to  rest 
our  all  upon  it  Thank  God  for  this  blessing ;  it  is  worth  ten 
thousand  worlds."  He  then  said  be  desired  to  receive  the  holy 
communion  once  more  before  be  died,  and  wished  all  the  officers 
in  the  squadron,  who  belonged  to  any  branch  of  the  Church,  to 
unite  with  him  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Sept.  29. — ^At  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  according  to  previous 
appointment.  Dr.  Hunter,  Lieut.  Strong,  and  myself,  entered  Cap* 
tain  Upshur's  room,  and  found  him  weak  in  body,  but  still  strongin 
faith,  and  happy  in  God.  While  I  was  consecrating  the  elements, 
he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  seemed  lost  in  holy  communion 
with  his  Maker.  When  I  presented  to  him  the  symbols  of  the 
broken  body  and  spilt  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  re- 
ceived them  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  indicated, 
more  clearly  than  words  can  do,  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  humble  trust.  For  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  silent,  and 
evidently  felt 

''  That  speechless  awe  that  dares  not  move, 
And  all  the  silent  heaven  of  love." 

Addressing  himself  to  me  he  said,  **  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
kindness  to  me.  Oh  what  a  privilege,  what  a  privilege ;  oh,  that 
I  could  spend  the  few  days  I  have  to  live  in  holy  communion  with 
God !  but  I  regret  I  cannot ;  my  disease  makes  my  mind  wander 
sometimes."  I  told  him  God  knew  all  about  that,  and  would  ac- 
cept the  will  for  the  deed.  ^^  Tes,"  he  sarid,  ^'  he  will,  I  know 
he  will;  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion."  He  then  called  his  ser- 
vant, and  after  giving  him  some  directions  about  temporal  things, 
said,  ^^  Caleb,  if  you  remain  in  Norfolk  after  I  am  gone,  be  kind  and 
affectionate  to  all.     Observe  the  laws  and  avoid  difficulties,  but 
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above  all,  Caleb,  wherever  you  go,  live  for  God,  and  meet  me  in 
heaven."  Taming  to  me,  he  said,  "  Mr.  E.,  when  you  return  to 
Norfolk,  I  wish  you  to  see  my  sisters  and  nephews,  and  tell  them 
of  the  conversation  we  have  had,  of  that  which  is  now  going  on, 
and  of  what  has  taken  place  this  morning;"  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  I  shall  never  forget,  added  he,  ^*  tell  them  I 
have  not  abandoned  my  God,  nor  has  he  abandoned  me,  at  the 
closing  hours  of  my  life.  They  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  I  have 
four  nephews ;  three  of  them  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  I 
trust  the  other  will  be  before  you  return." 

When  about  to  leave  him,  he  held  me  with  both  hands,  and 
said,  '^I  thank  you,  I  thank  God  I  ever  saw  you,  and  that  he 
has  ever  put  it  into  your  heart  to  give  me  the  comfort  you  have. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you  in  heaven."' 

Sept.  30. — Captain  Upshur  is  indeed  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord. 
While  nature  is  evidently  giving  way  at  every  point,  his  mind  re- 
mains unimpaired,  and  his  faith  as  firm  as  the  evidence  upon  which 
it  rests. 

''  While  no  cloud  doth  arise 
To  darken  his  skies, 
Or  hide  for  one  moment  the  Lord  from  his  eyes." 

To-day  he  spoke  of  his  parents  and  friends  who  had  died  in  the 
faith,  and  of  those  who  are  still  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  of  the  happy  family  association  which  death  had  broken  up, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  that  blessed  day  when  a  reunion  dhall  be 
formed  to  be  broken  off  no  more.  While  thus  anticipating  the 
future,  he  frequently  exclaimed, "  Thank  God !.  Glory !  thank  God !" 
When  about  to  leave  him,  he  said,  '^  God  bless  you,  I  wont  say 
you,  but  brother ;  we  are  brothers,  the  same  God  is  our  father,  the 
same  Jesus  is  our  Saviour,  and  I  hope  the  same  heaven  will  be  our 
home.    God  bless  you  !" 

Oet.  4. — Since  the  above  date,  I  have  visited  Captain  Upshur  regu* 
larly,  and  always  found  him  strong  in  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  hope. 
This  morning  he  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking,  and  in  a  few  hours, 
without  a  change,  will  enter  the  haven  of  eternal  repose.  He  talks 
but  little,  and  is  perfectly  rational.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry 
^^  how  are  you,  this  morning  ?"  he  said,  ^'  I  am  sinking,  my  ropes  and 
blocks  are  giving  way,  but  I  love  God,  and  rest  my  all  on  Christ." 

Oct.  11. — Captain  Upshur  continues  to  waste  away  every  hour,  and 
is  becoming  weaker  every  hour.  This  evening  I  found  him  for  the 
first  time  under  the  influence  of  temptation.  The  wicked  one  had 
induced  him  to  fear  that  he  was  deceived  with  regard  to  his  ao- 
ceptanoe  with  God  and  meetness  for  heaven,  and  that  his  sufferings 
were  protracted  as  an  evidence  of  this  deception,  and  as  a  puni^ 
ment  for  his  sins.  I  told  him,  that  however  protracted  and  acute 
bis  sufferinffii  might  be,  they  could  not  atone  for  one  un ;  that  Christ 
bad  paid  the  whole  debt,  and  satisfied  the  olaims  of  justice,  sad 
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God  only  required  him  to  belieye.  He  replied,  ^^I  do  belieye." 
*^  Then/'  said  I,  ^'  the  promise  is  yours,  ^whosoever  believeth  shall 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' "  He  then  inquired,  ^'  Can 
'  you  imagine  why  it  is  that  God  prolongs  the  life  of  such  a  helpless 
and  unprofitable  creature  as  I  am?"  I  replied,  ^'  God  is  too  wise 
to  err,  and  every  dispensation  of  Providence,  however  mysterious 
to  us,  is  based  upon  reasons  obvious  to  the  divine  mind,  and  I  think 
I  see  one  reason  at  least  why  you  live.  There  are  many  around 
you  who  have  never  witnessed  the  death  of  a  Christian,  and  are 
strangers  to  the  manifestations  of  grace  by  which  you  are  sus- 
tained. They  are  learning  lessons  in  religion  they  never  knew 
before,  and  receiving  impressions  which  I  hope  will  lead  them  to 
the  cross  and  to  endless  life."  '^  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  ''one  im- 
pression has  been  made  ?"  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  said,  ''  Thank  God !  glory  to  God !  then  I'll  suffer,  yes,  I'll 
suffer  on  until  my  Master  says  it  is  enough;  come  up  higher." 
After  singing, 

"  Let  this  feeble  body  fail, 
And  let  it  &int  or  die,"  Ac. 

we  bowed  around  his  bed,  and  while  engaged  in  prayer,  God  mani- 
fested himself  as  he  had  never  done  before.  The  last  lingering 
cloud  was  driven  from  his  moral  sky,  and  his  redeemed  spirit  filled 
unutterably  full  of  glory  and  of  God.  He  felt  indeed  the  force  and 
truth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment  of  Dr.  Young : 

*'  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  above  the  common  walk  of  virtnons  life, 
Quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 

After  a  short  interval,  he  called  his  nephew,  who  was  present, 
and  said,  ^'  George,  my  dear  boy,  look  on  me.  You  must  come  to 
this,  and  nothing  but  religion  can  sustain  you  here.  Oh,  give  your 
heart  to  God  while  you  are  young,  and  serve  him  while  you  Uve; 
you  will  never  regret  it." 

This  scene  was  deeply  affecting,  and  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  with  regard  to  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the 
sustaining  power  of  divine  ^race,  which  neither  the  lapse  of  time 
nor  the  awAil  sweep  of  eternity  can  erase. 

Oct.  20. — ^For  two  days  past,Oaptain  Upshur  has  been  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations,  but  to-day  his  faith  is  unshaken,  his 
hope  firm,  and  his  prospects  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  "  How  do  you  feel  to-day  ?"  he  said,  "  I  suffer  much. 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  do  suffer,  btit  bless  God,  he  sustains  me, 
his  grace  is  sufficient  for  me,  I  love  him.  Yes,  I  love  him  with  my 
whole  heart ;  though  my  body  is  weak  and  dying,  my  soul  is  full  ^ 
life,  light,  and  love.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  talk  about  the  Lord,  and 
help  me  to  praise  him  for  his  goodness  to  me."  After  a  short 
paue  he  saia,  ^^  I  want  to  sing ;  I  want  to  sing  that  song  '  Unto 
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him  that  loveth  U8  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  to  him  be  glory  and  do- 
minion forever  and  ever,  amen.  While  singing  his  favourite  hymn, 
"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  he  said  he  was  filled  with  joy 
unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory,  and  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "Amen, 
glory  to  God,  praise  his  holy  name !  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly !"  He  then  said  to  me,  "  My  dear  friend,  when  you  return 
to  Norfolk,  see  my  dear  sisters ;  tell  them  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  die  in  the  Lord ;  ||tell  them  to  hold  fast  their  profession, 
and  never  forget  the  one  thing  needful.  God  bless  them.  God 
bless  my  dear  nieces.  I  believe  they  have  given  their  hearts  to 
Christ,  and  will  meet  me  in  heaven/' 

Nov.  2. — Since  my  last  date  I  have  visited  Captain  Upshur  regu- 
larly, and  always  found  him  strong  in  faith,  happy  in  God,  and  re- 
joicing in  hope.  To-day  his  disease  assumed  a  more  serious  form. 
His  mind  has  sunk  under  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  About  mid- 
night, after  suffering  much,  he  became  composed,  perfectly  rational, 
conscious  of  his  situation,  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance. Finding  him  rapidly  sinking,  and  anxious  to  receive  his 
last  item  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  sustaining  power  of  divine 

5 race,  Caleb  inquired,  "  Do  you  still  love  the  Lord,  and  feel  that 
esus  is  with  you  ?"  He  promptly  replied,"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes.  Alle- 
luia! Alleluia!  Alleluia!"  In  fifteen  minutes  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  with  an  immortal  tongue,  and  in  a  strain  such  as  earth  has 
never  heard,  he  no  doubt  continued  to  sing,  "Alleluia!  Alleluia!" 

During  my  ministry,  I  have  visited  many  of  God's  people  in 
sickness  and  death,  and  have  seen  many  displays  of  divine  power 
and  goodness,  but  never  have  I  witnessed  more  complete  triumph 
over  the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature,  the  sting  of  death,  the  terrors 
of  the  grave,  and  the  solemnities  of  the  future,  than  was  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Upshur.  I  do  hope,  sir,  you  will  cause  a 
minute  account  of  his  death  to  be  published  in  some  of  the  papers 
extensively  read  by  the  officers  of  the  navy,  as  the  dying  testimony  of 
a  man  of  Captain  Upshur's  intelligence  in  favour  of  our  holy  religion 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  happy  effect,  especially  where  he  is 
known.  Devoutly  praying  that  we  may  follow  his  example  and 
reap  his  reward, 

I  remain,  sir, 
f  Your  obedient  servant, 

Vernon  Eskbidgb, 

Chaplain  U.  S.  NaTjr. 
VOL.  IV.— HO.  12.  86 
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DR.  FRANKLIN  ON  CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

From  a  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sakuil  Jobnsoh,  DJ)^  First  President  of  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  New  York,  in  the  Churchman's  Magazine  of  1813. 

• 

Whbk  Dr.  Franklin  was  engaged  in  founding  the  college  in 
Philadelphia,  he  consulted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  Episcopal  Church 
Missionary  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  as  to  the  plan  of  education 
to  be  adopted,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  accept  the  Presidency 
of  it.  This  offer  Dr.  Johnson  was,  from  private  reasons,  obliged  to 
decline. 

Dr.  Franklin,  as  an  additional  inducement  for  his  removal  to 
Philadelphia,  proposed  to  get  a  new  Episcopal  Church  erected  for 
him.  Upon  Dr.  Johnson's  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  measure,  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  some 
arguments  strongly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

^*  Your  tenderness  of  the  Church's  peace  is  truly  laudable ;  bat 
methinks,  to  build  a  new  church  in  a  growing  place,  is  not  pro- 
perly dividing  but  muUiplyingy  and  will  really  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  those  who  worship  God  in  that  way. 
Many  who  cannot  now  be  accommodated  in  the  church,  and  go  to 
other  places  or  stay  at  home,  would  go  to  church.  I  had  for  several 

J  ears  nailed  against  the  wall  of  my  house,  a  pigeon-box  that  would 
old  six  pair,  and  though  they  bred  as  fast  as  my  neighbours' 
pigeons,  I  never  had  more  than  six  pair;  the  old  and  strong 
driving  out  the  young  and  weak,  and  obliging  them  to  seek  new 
habitations.  At  length  I  put  up  an  additional  box,  with  apart- 
ments for  entertaining  twelve  pair  more,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with 
inhabitants  by  the  overflowing  of  my  first  box  and  of  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  I  take  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  building 
of  a  new  church  here." 


Iou0f[j0lti  <S[jong[jb. 


A  HOME  THAT  IS  GONE. 

Dbath,  that  strange  and  terrible  monarch,  brings  many  changes 
in  its  train  besides  the  loss  of  its  victim.  They  are  light,  certainly, 
compared  with  the  great  blow  which  it  strikes ;  in  some  instances, 
they  are  so  slight  as  to  be  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  one  over- 
whelming grief ;  but  when  the  he^id  of  a  family  is  taken,  when  the 
strong  man  on  whose  arm  all  have  leaned,  and  on  whose  advice 
and  counsel  all  have  relied,  is  gone,  then  with  the  heart-sickening 
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pang  come  other  griefs  and  other  trials,  hardly  less  hard  to  bear, 
because  so  intimately  connected  with  the  stroke  which  felled  the 
master  mind. 

While  I  write,  there  comes  a  sad  shade  over  my  heart,  as  thick 
memories  of  the  loved  and  lost,  crowd  one  upon  another.  How 
can  I  ever  forget  those  scenes,  now  so  lately  past,  and  all  so  yivid 
in  my  memory  1  It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  amid  all  its  ravages, 
time  may  spare  to  me  in  all  their  freshness,  these  recollections  of 
the  home  I  have  lost !  Have  yon  ever  lost  a  home  ?  If  yon  have 
all  your  life  been  a  wanderer  from  house  to  house ;  if  each  suc- 
ceeding -spring  time  has  brought  with  it  the  upholsterer,  the 
painter,  the  carpenter,  and  the  carman,  with  all  the  dread  para* 
phernalia  which  attend  the  operation  of  ^*  moving,"  then  you  can- 
not know  in  the  full,  true  sense  of  the  word,  what  is  meant  by  a 
home  f  *But  have  you  ever  lost,  irrevocably,  the  home  of  your 
childhood,  where  your  youth  was  passed,  and  your  manhood 
attained  ?  Was  it  all  accomplished  by  one  fell  swoop,  which  bore 
away  a  parent  and  friend,  home,  all  ?  Then  you  know,  in  its  full 
bitterness,  what  it  is  to  lose  a  home. 

What  a  dear  old  home  that  was  to  all  within  !  Its  spacious 
rooms :  its  long  halls :  its  rambling^  crazy,  old-fashioned  outbuild- 
ings :  the  barn,  the  garden,  the  old  willow  tree,  with  its  stately, 
solemn  branches :  the  orchard  of  cherry  trees,  the  open  lot,  where 
many  a  kite  was  raised,  and  many  a  gambol  played ! 

It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  built  long  ago,  when  timber 
was  abundant,  and  there  was  no  need  of  economizing  material  in 
its  structure.  A  broad  piazza  skirted  three  sides  of  the  building, 
well  covered,  and  a  grand  place  to  play  in  rainy  weather.  The 
rooms  were  large  and  lofty,  the  fire-places  wide  and  generous, 
countless  cupboards  and  cubby-holes  it  had,  and  long  winding 
passages,  and  bull's-eye  windows,  and  funny  little  nooks  and  cor- 
ners :  bringing  great  care  to  the  housewife,  to  keep  all  clean,  but 
?rand  for  the  youngsters  on  a  winter  day.  And  then  the  garret ! 
here  never  was  anything  like  that  garret !  There  was  a  swing, 
which  hung  from  a  beam,  to  our  childish  eyes  very  high,  and  far 
out  of  reach,  and  there  was  a  huge,  old-fashioned  chair,  and  piles 
of  beds  and  bedding  in  one  corner,  and  old  chests,  full  of  all  manner 
of  strange  and  wonderful  things,  which  we  must  not  touch.  Then 
there  were  games,  and  romps  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  quiet 
book,  the  studies,  the  stories,  and  the  final  ^^good  night." 

But  these  are  childish  remembrances,  common  to  every  home 
where  childhood's  gay  laugh  has  rung,  and  where  home  has  reigned. 
There  are  other  memories  of  youth,  of  school-boy  days,  and  later 
yet,  when  boyhood  has  grown  to  manhood,  of  college  vacations,  of 
the  yearly  memories  about  the  loaded  table  of  a  New  England 
Thanksgiving.  ^ 

But  trial  ifind  affliction  are  often,  nay  always,  nearer  than  we 
imagine ;  we  put  off  the  day  of  trouble  till  it  comes  upon  us  with 
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a  shock.  Perhaps  it  is  better  thus,  than  to  be  ever  cherishing  fore- 
bodings of  evil  that  may  never  come. 

The  head  of  the  family,  the  prop  and  stay  of  the  household,  grows 
worn  and  weak  from  protracted  professional  labor.  The  physicians 
say  he  must  go  abroad.  They  know  not  the  fatal  disease  that 
was  preying  at  his  vitals.  A  few  short  months  roll  by,  and  the 
invalid  returns.  He  is  no  better :  he  has  failed  somewhat,  is  thin- 
ner, and  has  less  strength — it  is  but  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  he 
will  grow  better  soon.  But  no !  day  by  day  he  fails.  The  morn- 
ing prayer  is  shorter  than  formerly,  and  another  takes  the  Book  to 
read.  But  one  day  he  keeps  his  bed.  He  will  be  down  to  dinner 
perhaps !  No,  he  will  feel  better  on  the  bed.  But  when  the  shades 
of  evening  draw  down,  a  sudden  change  comes  over  the  dear  face. 
He  is  the  first  to  speak :  '^  I  feel  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
last  conflict."  We  are  called  about  the  bed :  a  parting  word  to 
each,  one  look  of  tenderness  and  love,  the  folded  hands,  the  silent, 
fervent  prayer,  and  the  Christian  soul  has  fled.  The  kind  and 
loving  husband;  the  loved,  revered,  indulgent  father,  is  gone. 
Oh !  the  sweetness  of  that  death-bed !  Oh,  the  calm  glory  of  that 
dead  face !  I  felt  in  my  heart,  the  voice  that  said  to  John : 
^^ Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord." 

Then  came  the  dreary  desolation,  which  death  always  brings  in 
its  train.  The  feeling  that  something  is  missing,  wanting,  that 
somebody  is  absent,  and  then  the  crushing  sense  of  the  truth. 
Weeks  passed,  a  few  months,  and  then  the  dear  old  house  must  be 
left.  It  was  wanted  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  and  the 
family  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  occupied  it,  must  go. 
With  sad  hearts,  we  took  our  last  farewell,  as  from  an  old  friend; 
each  room,  every  article,  was  endeared  by  many  ties.  The  garden 
which  it  was  so  often  his  delight  to  watch  and  tend — the  trees,  the 
flowers,  all  must  be  left.  With  loitering  steps,  we  bade  the  dear 
old  home  ^'good-b/e,"  and  left  it  in  other  hands. 

That  very  day,  many  men  were  busy  upon  the  house,  and  ere 
long,  all  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  A  few  weeks  passed,  and 
a  monster  building  rose  slowly  from  the  ruins,  and  now  the  old 
willow-tree  in  the  garden  is  all  that  is  left  to  speak  of  the  home 
that  is  gone. 

Time  has  softened  the  sting  of  the  first  grief,  and  now  the 
pleasant  memories  are  almost  all  that  are  left.  For  with  thoughts 
of  that  home  that  is  lost,  will  ever  come,  the  thought  of  him, 

"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before," 

whom  we  shall  see  again.  And  the  gentle  warning  comes  with 
double  force,  '^  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth," 
and  the  sweet  assurance,  that  while  this  ^'  earthly  tabernacle  is  dis- 
solved," we  may  yet  be  sure,  that  there  is  still  another  and  a  better 
liome,  ^^a  house  not  made  with  hands." 

L.L.W. 
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GUARD  AGAINST  EVIL  COMPANIONS. 

Would  parents  make  a  more  effectual  application  of  their  religious 
influence,  let  them  guard  their  children  against  evil  associates. 
Let  them  say  with  David,  ''  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell 
within  my  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight," 
Let  them  say  with  Solomon,  ^^  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  con- 
sent thou  not." 

The  Bible  declares,  '^Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners." And,  ^'He  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be' wise ;  but 
the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 

It  is  not  wise  to  exclude  the  young  from  society.  Their  social 
feelings  should  be  gratified  by  proper  company.  But  ^reat  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  their  companions.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  prevent  contact  with  evil.  Indeed,  contact  with  evil 
under  such  circumstances  as  will  lead  to  resist  and  overcome  it,  is 
a  part  of  that  moral  gymnasium  by  which  our  virtuous  principles 
and  habits  are  strengthened,  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
strengthened  by  exercise.  The  child  that  overcomes  to-day  gathers 
strength  thereby  to  overcdme  to-morrow.  Divine  aid  is  needed,  it 
is  true,  but  divine  atd  operates  in  strengthening  principles  in  the 
use  of  appropriate  means.  But  till  their  moral  principles  are  con- 
firmed, children  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  evil,  lest  instead 
of  overcoming  the  weight,  it  fall  and  crush  them. 

L.  T. 


FAMILY  DISCIPLINE. 

To  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  religious  influence  of  the  .paren- 
tal relation,  family  discipline  should  be  faithflilly  exercised. 

The  levelling  system  of  the  present  age,  is  nowhere  more  un- 
favourable than  in  the  family.  Obedfenceis  the  first  lesson  that 
should  be  taught.  If  this  lesson  is  well  learned,  all  others  become 
easy.  We  plead  not  for  severity.  Tyranny  is  offensive  to  God. 
"  Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  dis- 
couraged." ,  But  the  parent's  authority  ought  to  be  early ^  absolute, 
and  entire.  The  rod  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  *^  He  that  spareth 
the  rod  hateth  his  son."  ^*  A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame."  Disobedience  to  parents  will  lead  to  further 
disobedience  to  God.  while  the  child  that  regards  the  authority  of 
a  religious  parent,  will  almost  certainly  learn  to  regard  the  authority 
of  God. 

But  while  the  parent  demands  obedience,  let  the  child  be  fully 
aware  that  it  is  for  no  selfish  purpose,  but  because  the  parent  seeks 
God's  glory,  and  the  child's  temporal  and  spiritual  good. 
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SYNOD  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  printed  minutes  of  tbe  first  sessions  of  this  new  Synod, 
recently  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  have  just  been 
received.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  its  friends,  now  that 
their  hopes  have  at  length  been  realized,  and  the  body  is  fully 
organized,  to  see  some  account]of  the  various  attempts  to  secure  the 
formation  of  a  synod  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  this  body, 
that  have  been  frustrated  by  different  causes  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.    It  may  serve  as  a  help  for  its  future  history. 

The  first  proposition  to  erect  a  synod  covering  this  region  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch,  of  Georgetown, 
who  moved  in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  their  session  held  in 
Baltimore,  October,  1831,  that  "application  be  made  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  to  divide  the  synod,  by  setting  off  the  Presby- 
teries of  Lewes,  Baltimore,  and  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  con- 
stituted into  a  new  synod.  This  motion  was  laid  upon  the  table 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  synod." — Printed  Minutes  of  Synody 
1881,  p.  12. 

At  the  sessions  held  in  Lewistown,  in  1882,  "  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  last  year  was  called  up,  viz. :  the  division  of  synod, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  of  the  division  of  synod  be 
sent  down  to  the  presbyteries,  and  that  they  be  required  to  send 
up  their  views  and  opinions  thereon  to  this  synod  at  its  next  meet- 
ing."— Printed  Minutes^  1832,  p.  8. 

The  next  General  Assembly,  however  (May,  1833),  before  the 
presbyteries  had  an  opportunity  to  send  up  their  opinions  to  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  received  an  application  from  the  Presbytery 
of  East  Hanover  (Synod  of  Virginia),  for  a  new  synod,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Presbyteries  of  East  Hanover,  Baltimore,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake, 
which  seems  to  have  been  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  '^Resolved,  that 
the  application  be  granted,  and  that  a  new  synod  be,  and  hereby 
is  erected,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  to  be 
composed  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Balti- 
more, and  East  Hanover.  Resolved,  that  the  Synod  of  the  Chesa- 
peake hold  its  first  meeting  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  December  next,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  be  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  B.  Balch,  D.D.,  or  in  case  of 
his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  by  the  next  oldest  minister  present." 
— Minutes  of  Assembly^  1833,  p.  479. 

In  July  following,  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  unanimously 
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adopted  a  Bolemn  act  and  protest  against  the  act  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  183S,  in  erecting  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  the 
members  had  declined  attending  the  previons  autnmn,  and  prayed 
the  Assembly  of  1884  to  dissolve  the  new  Synod,  ''as  having 
been  improvidently  constituted,  for  the  following  reasons."  The 
reasons  are  argued  at  great  length.  We  here  give  a  brief 
synopsis  of  them.  1.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection heretofore  existing  with  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and 
prefer  it  to  that  now  attempted  fo  be  forced  upon  us.  2,  8,  4.  We 
did  not  know  that  any  application  would  be  made  for  such  a 
synod.  We  never  consented  to  it,  nor  authorized  our  delegates 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  5.  The  permanent  clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  under  a  decision  of  the  moderator,  mutilated  and 
altered  the  act  passed  by  the  Assembly,  which  made  the  existence 
of  the  synod  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  presbyteries  to  be 
embraced  in  it,  so  as  to  make  it  absolute.  6.  Although  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  has  the  power  of  erecting  new  synods,  yet  there  was 
''an  unsuitable  haste,  a  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  some  of  those  di- 
rectly interested,  an  ignorance  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the  two 
synods  divided  to  make  the  new  one,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  a 
disregard  of  the  general  good,  amounting  to  a  clear  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  7,  8.  Our  personal  convenience, 
happiness,  improvement,  official  usefulness  and  influence,  and  the 
promotion  of  religion  in  our  limits,  will  bo  better  subserved  in  our 
former  connection  than  in  that  proposed.  9.  The  new  synod  is 
likely,  if  permitted  to  exist,  to  continue  for  years  a  small.  Weak, 
inefficient  body,  as  it  will  contain  only  thirty-three  ministers  (but 
fifteen  of  whom  are  pastors),  and  no  more  than  twenty-four  churches, 
making  it  smaller  than  some  presbyteries,  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  our  whole  cause  into  disrepute.  10,  11.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  covered  by  the  new  synod  has  for  years  been  changing  ^ 
its  condition,  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  black  upon  the  white 
population,  with  the  consequent  dilapidation  and  ruin  attending  such 
a  transition.  In  1832  <mlj  six  rural  churches,  with  282  members, 
were  reported  by  the  th^e  presbyteries  embraced  in  the  proposed 
synod.  From  the  drawing  a  synodical  line  round  this  region  injury 
is  apprehended  to  the  cause  of  truth.  12.  One  of  the  original  mo- 
tives which  prompted  the  effort  to  erect  the  Synod  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, being  to  procure  the  patronage  of  this  presbytery  for  the 
theological  institution  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  we  are 
totally  unwilling  to  go  into  a  connection  from  which  hopes  will  arise 
that  we  cannot  fulfil,  or  to  be  forced  into  a  situation  which  the  fair 
exercise  of  our  feelings  may  hereafter  subject  us  to  the  charge  of 
disloyalty.  13.  The  continuance  of  the  new  synod  will  render  it  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  divide  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote'the  convenience  of  its  members,  or  the  general  good.  14. 
Fully  impressed  with  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  statements, 
reasons^  and  views,  we  do  BeaolvO)  1,  That  this  new  synod  has  been 
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anconstitutionally  and  unwarrantably  obtained,  and  that  therefore  we 
will  not  recognize  it  as  a  Presbyterian  synod  at  all,  nor  do  any  act, 
which  will  give  it  existence  or  validity.  2.  That,  out  of  respect  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  we  will  abstain  from  claim- 
ing or  exercising  our  right  as  members  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  which  we  have  been  attempted  to  be  cut  off  in  the  fore- 
going manner,  until  we  make  the  attempt  to  have  justice  done  to 
us  in  a  regular  manner.  8.  That  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and  Phi- 
ladelphia be  respectfully  requested  to  aid  us  in  our  appeal  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  for  redress ;  and  that  a  commissioner  be 
appointed  by  this  presbytery  to  each  of  those  bodies,  to  lay  this 
protest  before  them ;  whereupon  R.  J.  Breckinridge  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  the  former,  and  George  W.  Musgrave  to  the  latter 
synod.  4.  That  the  Presbyteries  of  East  Hanover  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  be  earnestly  and  affectionately  requested  to  give 
up  the  prosecution  of  an  object,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  doubt- 
ful utility  to  them,  and  exceedingly  objectionable  to  us,  and  that 
William  l^evins  and  A.  George  be  a  committee  to  communicate  this 
in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  those  presbyteries.  5.  That  the 
General  Assembly  be  requested  to  dissolve  the  Synod  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, or  to  repeal  every  act  that  was  designed  to  unite  this  pres- 
bytery to  said  synod;  and  to  declare  our  connection  to  be  as 
heretofore  with  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. — Minutes  of  the  Pree- 
bytery  of  Baltimore^  pp.  92-97. 

The  same  year  (October,  1833),  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at 
their  sessions  held  in  Columbia,  adopted  the  following  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  on  this  protest.  **  The  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  act  and  protest  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in 
relation  to  the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  an 
act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  respectftiUy  report,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  they  have 
deliberately  reviewed  the  proceeding  which  has  occasioned  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint,  and  in  view  of  the  premises  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolntion^viz. : 

**  1.  In  the  opinion  of  this  synod,  the  erection  of  the  Synod  of - 
the  Chesapeake  was  inexpedient,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  precipitately,  and  without  previous 
inquiry  into  the  wishes  of  the  respective  presbyteries  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  measure,  and  at  least  of  one  of  the  synods  to 
which  several  of  these  presbyteries  appertain.  While  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  erection  of  new  synods  is  not  questioned, 
it  is  believed  that  the  constitution  never  contemplated  the  exercise 
of  this  authority,  in  ordinary  cases,  without  a  consultation  of  the 
wishes  of  the  presbyteries  concerned, — a  proceeding  dictated  alike 
by  Christian  courtesy,  and  a  regard  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  Church. 

^^  2.  This  synod  feels  aggrieved  by  the  violent  separation  of  one  of 
its  presbyteries  from  its  existing  ecclesiastical  relation,  in  which 
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the  synod  and  presbytery  were  mutually  happy  and  contented, 
and  by  its  connection  with  another  body,  in  which,  as  is  strongly 
alleged^  its  comforts  will  be  impaired,  and  its  usefulness  materially 
retarded. 

^^  3.  In  the  opinion  of  this  synod,  the  act  of  the  Assembly  com- 
plained of,  should  either  be  rescinded,  or  so  modified  as  to  afford 
relief  to  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore;  and  they  do  therefore 
earnestly  pray  the  next  General  Assembly  to  reconsider  their 
proceeding  in  this  case,  to  give  due  weight  to  the  arguments  and 
reasonings  incorporated  in  the  protest  of  the  Presbytery  of  Balti- 
more, and  to  afford  that  redress  which  will  satisfy  the  protestants, 
and  meet  with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  from  this  synod/' — 
Printed  MintUes  of  8ynod  of  Philadelphia^  1833,  p.  8. 

The  next  year,  the  General  Assembly  committed  these  appli- 
cations to  have  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake  dissolved,  together 
with  an  application  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Lewes,  Wilmington, 
and  Philadelphia  2d,  to  be  constituted  into  a  new  synod,  to  a 
special  committee,  whose  report  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows, 
viz. :  "  Resolved, 

^4.  That  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
dissolved.  2.  That  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover  be  restored 
to  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  3.  That  the  Presbyteries  of  Baltimore 
and  District  of  Columbia  be  restored  to  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia. 4.  That  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
I^resbyteries  of  Wilmington  and  Lewes  be  and  the  same  hereby 
are  erected  into  a  new  synod,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  Dela- 
ware ;'*'  that  they  hold  their  first  meeting  in  the  Second  Church, 
Wilmington,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  October  next,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  that  the  opening  sermon  be  preached  by  the 

•  The  S3mod  of  Delaware  was  an  "  elective  affinity"  synod.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  1831  had  resoIvedjOn  application  of  the  New  School  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  controversy  respecting  Mr.  Barnes,  **  That  it  will 
be  expedient,  as  soon  as  the  regalar  steps  can  be  taken,  to  divide  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  belonging  to  the  presbytery."  The  synod  refused  to  take 
the  steps,  when  **  certain  members  "  of  the  presbytery  complained  to  the  Assembly 
of  1832,  which  erected  the  second  (elective  affinity)  Presbytery. of  Philadelphia. 
The  presbytery  was, after  considerable  difficulty  received  by  the  synod,  then  reunited  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  again  divided,  but  by  the  geographical  line 
of  Market  Street  A  complaint  and  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Assembly  of  1834.  This 
assembly  again  erected  the  third  (elective  affinity)  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  la 
order  to  protect  this  presbytery  from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  Assembly  formed 
the  elective  affinity  Synod  of  Delaware.  -The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  1834,  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Assembly  of  1835,  to  dissolve  the  Synod  of  Delaware,  which  was 
done  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Presbyteries  of  Lewes  and  Wilmington  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore,  in  1834,  inviting  it  to  unite  in  an  application  for  a  new  synod.  But  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore  declined,  deeming  such  a  synod  neither  desirable  nor  ex- 
pedient At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved,  that  if  any  division  of  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  be  made,  this  presbytery  would  prefer  to  have  it  consist  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  Winchester,  District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore,  New  Castle,  Wilmington,  and 
Lewes.  And  further,  that  the  subject  of  a  division  should  be  first  considered  and 
acted  upon  by  the  synod  itself — i£mUu  ofPrt$bytery  ofBaUimorgf  p.  122. 
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Bev.  James  Patterson,  or  in  case  of  his  absenee,  by  the  oldest 
minister  present." — Printed MintUedj  O-eneral  Awembly^  1834,  pp. 
80,  87. 

In  1838,  after  the  division,  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  chairman,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Church.  On  the  report  of  this 
committee,  a  minute  was  adopted,  recommending  to  the  synods, 
1.  The  equalization,  on  just  and  convenient  terms,  of  the  presby- 
teries in  the  bounds  of  each.  2.  To  make  the  presbyteries 
throughout  the  church  stand,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  terms  of 
common  right  and  equality. — Q-eneral  A$$emblyy  Printed  MinuUi^ 
p.  46. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  on  the  above  minutes  of  the 
Assembly,  of  which  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  was  chairman,  adopted 
the  following  minute,  viz. :  ^*  The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  would 
respectfully  represent  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  tbat  in  case 
of  any  material  alterations  of  the  state  of  the  synod,  as  to  its 

Seographical  boundaries,  or  its  constituent  parts,  it  ought  to  be  so 
ivided,  by  a  line  running  west  and  northwest  from  the  ocean,  as 
to  make  two  synods,  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  with  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  different  synods.  This  Presbytery 
would  also  pray  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  have  an  eye  to  this 
subject,  in  any  action  which  may  be  had  on  the  subject  of  equaliz- 
ing the  presbyteries,  which  by  a  minute  in  the  last  Assembly's 
records  is  referred  to  the  synods  respectively.  So  that  nothing 
may  be  done  by  the  synod  which  will  tend  to  prevent  such  a 
division  of  the  synod  itself  as  is  hereinbefore  suggested."  This 
was  the  firdt  step  that  was  taken  with  reference  to  such  a  division 
as  was  effected  by  the  Assembly  of  1854. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  held  in  Lancaster, 
in  1838,  Messrs.  Breckinridge,  W.  Latta,  M'Kinney,  and  others, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  a  plan  for  the 
division  of  this  synod,  and  to  be  by  the  synod  laid  before  the  next 
General  Assembly  for  final  action.  This  committee  reported,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  no  steps  to  allow 
a  division  ought  to  be  taken  under  present  circumstances.  On  a 
motion  to  adopt,  it  was  Resolved,  that  the  interests  of  the  Church 
require  a  division  of  this  synod.  The  committee  subsequently 
reported,  that  in  their  opinion  the  Presbyteries  of  Carlisle,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Northumberland,  should  be  constituted  a  synod,  to 
be  called  the  Synod  of  Susquehanna.  This  report  was  accepted 
and  adopted ;  and  the  stated  clerk  was  directed  to  send  up  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  an  attested  copy  of  this  minute,  toge- 
ther with  a  request  that  a  synod  should  be  constituted  accordingly. 
This  the  General  Assembly  of  1839  refused  to  grant. — Printed 
Mtnute8y  Synody  1838,  pp.  5,  7,  8.  Printed  Minutei^  General 
A%9emhlyy  pp.  151,  156. 

At  the^essions  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  Washington^ 
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D.  C,  1842,  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  mored,  on  accoant  of  the 
extensive  bounds  of  this  eynod,  that  it  be  divided  into  two  or  mor6 
parts,  which  motion,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Engles,  was  referred  to  the 
presbyteries  for  their  consideration,  with  the  direction  that  thej 
report  their  action,  and  vote  by  ayes  and  nays  on  it,  to  the  synod 
at  its  next  meeting.  Printed  MimUeSj  p.  6.  At  their  sessions  the 
next  year,  in  Baltimore,  the  presbyteries  were  called  upon  to  report 
what  action  they  had  taken  upon  this  subject :  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  had  decided  unani- 
mously (31  votes)  against  a  division ;  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  for  a  division  (12  ayes,  1  nay);  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle  for  a  division  (16  ayes,  6  nays,  2  excused) ;  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Carlisle,  unanimously  against  a  division  ;  the  Presbytery 
of  Huntingdon,  unanimously  against  any  division,  except  such  a 
one  as  would  include  «this  presbytery  in  a  synod  with  Northum- 
berland, Carlisle,  and  Donegal  Presbyteries ;  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland,  unanimously  against  any  division  (87  votes). 
Printed  MinuteSy  p.  14. 

In  1844,  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  petitioned  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  at  their  session  held  in  Lewistown,  for  a  division  *of 
synod,  which,  after  a  majority  and  a  minority  report  upon  it,  was 
indefinitely  postponed.     Printed  MiniUeSj  pp.  11,  14. 

In  1847,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Lewisburg,  Dr.  Guyler  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pediency of  dividing  the  synod,  which  motion  prevailed,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  reported  in  favour  of  a  division.  On 
the  question  of  adopting  the  report,  a  division  was  called  for,  and 
it  was  lost,  twelve  voting  in  favour  of  a  division,  and  forty-two 
against  it.    Printed  MinuteB^  pp.  6-9. 

In  1848,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Lancaster,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  minister  and  elder  from  each  presbytery,  of  which  Dr. 
Woods  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
dividing  the  synod.  The  committee  reported  a  resolution,  that  it 
is  expedient  to  divide  this  synod,  which  resolution  was  amendedy 
and  finally  adopted  as  follows,  viz. :  Resolved,  that  it  is  in  expedient 
to  divide  this  synod.  The  vote  is  not  given.  Printed  MimUe$y 
pp.  6-8. 

In  1858,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  resolved 
again,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
making  a  division  of  synod,  and  report  a  plan,  if  they  think  proper. 
This  committee,  consisting  of  one  or  more  from  each  presbytery,  of 
which  Dr.  M'Kinley  was  chairman,  reported  unanimously  in  favour 
of  a  division,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  same.  When  the  report 
was  taken  up,  the  whole  subject  was  on  motion  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Near  the  close  of  the  sessions,  however,  the  following 
resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted :  Resolved,  That  the  follow- 
ing questions  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  embraced  in  this 
synod,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  communicate  their  answers 
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to  the  synod  at  its  next  stated  meeting,  viz. :  Oaght  the  synod  to 
be  divided  ?  And  if  so,  what  should  be  the  dividing  line  ?  Printed 
Minutesy  pp.  9,  10, 11,  17. 

At  an  adjoarned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  held 
soon  after  the  adjournment  (Third  Church,  Baltimore,  Oct.  27th, 
1853),  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Presbyteries  of  Eastern  Shore, 
New  Castle,  Donegal,  Carlisle,  and  Huntingdon,  be  invited  to 
unite  with  us  in  requesting  the  next  General  Assembly  to  erect 
them,  or  any  three  of  them  that  may  unite  in  the  request,  into  a 
synod,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  — — — .  The  above  motion,  with 
the  whole  subject  of  division,  was  subsequently  referred  to  Messrs. 
Oalbraith,  Robinson,  and  Plumer,  to  take  such  action  in  the  pre- 
mises as  may  seem  expedient. 

At  the  next  stated  meeting  of  this  presbytery,  held  in  the  Second 
Church  in  Washington  City,  April,  1854,  the  subject  of  the  division 
of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  an  overture  be  presented  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  re- 
questing that  body  to  erect  a  new  synod  out  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore,  and  any  two  or  more  contiguous  presbyteries  that  may 
desire  such  an  arrangement.  In  this  request  the  Presbyteries  of 
Winchester,  Carlisle,  and  Eastern  Shore  united.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  held  in  the  Fifth  Church, 
Baltimore,  May,  1854,  Mr.  Cross  gave  notice  for  himself,  and  as 
many  as  might  unite  with  him,  of  their  intention  to  protest  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  against  the  formation  of  a 
new  synod.  This  protest  was  signed  by  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  presbytery,  and  forwarded  to  the  Assembly.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  commissioners  of  this  presbytery  to  the  General  As- 
sembly were  instructed  to  urge  upon  that  body  the  formation  of  a  new 
synod,  confer  with  the  commissioners  of  presbyteries  disposed  to 
unite  with  us,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  time 
and  place  of  its  first  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Buffalo,  1854,  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  reported :  Overture  No.  1.  For 
the  division  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  synod,  to  consist  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Baltimore, 
Carlisle,  and  Eastern  Shore,  in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Presbytery'of  Winchester,  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  The  com- 
mittee report  this  overture  without  expressing  any  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  expediency  of  the  measure  proposed,  recommending  that  the 
papers  connected  with  it  be  read  in  the  following  order:  1st.  An 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  2d.  A 
communication  of  the  commissioners  from  the  Presbytery  of  Car- 
lisle. 8d.  A  resolution  from  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  Shore. 
4th.  An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester. 
6th.  A  protest  from  certain  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore. 
This  report  was  adopted,  and  after  the  reading  of  these  papers,  the 
following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vis. : — 
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Resolved,  That  the  requests  of  these  fonr  presbyteries  be 
granted,  and  that  the  Presbyteries  of  Carlisle,  Baltimore,  and 
Eastern  Shore,  from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Winchester,  from  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  be  hereby  set  off  and 
constituted  a  new  synod,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  (Baltimore^,  which 
body  shall  meet  in  the  F  Street  Church,  in  the  Citv  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  last  Tuesday  (Slst)  of  October  next,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  William  S. 
Plumer,  D.D.,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest  minister  present, 
who  shall  preside  till  another  moderator  be  chosen,  and  that  there- 
after, the  synod  convene  at  their  own  adjournment.  After  an  ex- 
tended discussion,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  blank  was 
filled  with  '^Baltimore,'*  as  the  name  of  the  new  synod. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  new  synod  met  in 
the  F  Street  Church,  in  Washington,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Oc- 
tober, 1854,  at  half-past  seven  p.m.,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 

by  the  Rev.  Elias  Harrison,  D.D.,  from ,  Dr.  Plumer  having 

been  previously  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Alleghany  City. 
The  Rev.  N.  Gr.  White,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  was  elected 
moderator.  Rev.  R.  C.  Galbraith,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  and 
Rev.  James  R.  Graham,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester,  clerks. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck  was  elected  stated  clerk,  and  Mr.  Coul- 
son,  treasurer. 

Synodical. 


%mm  anh  Ctitinsm. 


TBB  ATTAINinSRTS   OT  MSN  IN  SeOULAR  AND   ReLIOIOUS  KNOWLEDGE,  CONTRASTED. 

A  sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Board  man,  D.I).,  on  Sunday, 
October  8,  1854.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church.  Publisher,  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

This  sermon^  as  appears  from  the  correspondence  on  the  first  page,  has 
been  published  by  request  of  some  eight  or  ten  gentlemen,  who  were 
present  at  the  time  of  its  deliyery.  In  this  age,  when  beautiful  dis- 
courses are  in  such  high  repute,  it  will  be  regarded  as  no  faint  praise 
to  say,  that  its  tmoothy  omaUy  and  even  elegant  diction,  fully  meets  the 
demand  made  upon  our  preachers,  particularly  in  our  large  cities,  by  the 
public  taste.  But  as  for  ourselves,  we  deem  this  commendation  to  be 
far  inferior  in  its  importance,  to  the  luddy  logical^  and  ahU  discussum,  for 
which  the  sermon  is  characteiized,  upon  a  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant topic.  To  itUdligent  and  thinking  men,  and  especially  those  who 
are  disposed  to  magnify  scientific  attainments,  at  the  expense  of  divine 
revelation^  we  particularly  commend  this  sermoU;  as  being  eminently 
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Adapted  to  correct  this  error,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  reception  of 
the  ChrifltiaQ  religien  as  anfolded  in  the  Helj  Soriptares. 

Tbb  Chabaot>bi8Tio8  ahd  Laws  or  Figukatits  Lahouaqi.  By  Datid  N.  Lord. 
Designed  for  use  in  Bible  classes,  Schools,  and  Colleges ;  New  York.  Franklin 
Knight,  Nassau  Street  pp.  306. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  editor  of  a  well-known  quarterly,  en- 
titled <'  The  Theological  and  Literary  Journal ;"  and  its  design  appears 
to  be,  by  settling  definitely  the  characteristics  and  -laws  of  figurative  lan- 
ffuage,  to  establish  those  principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  which  it  has 
been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  above  quarterly  to  apply  to  Scripture 
prophecy,  and  to  prove  thereby  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  He 
accordingly  enumerates  the  several  kinds  of  figures,  and  shows  their 
nature,  £c.,  very  much  after  the  oourse  commonly  pursued  by  other 
authors  on  the  same  subject;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  the  application 
and  results  of  the  laws  of  figures,  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  These 
occupy  about  one-half  of  the  volume,  in  which  he  advocates  the  literal 
view,  in  opposition  to  the  spirthud.  The  work  is  written  with  ability, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  extend  the  author's  views  of  Scripture  prophecy. 
If  he  succeeds  in  convincing  his  readers  that  the  laws  of  figurative  lan- 
guage are  as  fixed  and  invariable  as  those  of  mathematics,  and  their 
results  as  definite  and  certain  as  the  demonstration  of  a  mathematical 
theorem,  it  will  be  difficult  to  evacle  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
in  their  application.  Hence,  if  the  book  should  be  used  according  to  its 
design,  viz.,  ''  in  ^ible  classes,  schools,  and  colleges,"  it  should  be  ex- 
amined with  much  care  and  caution,  with  the  utmost  candour,  and  yet 
with  a  disposition  thoroughly  to  scrutinize  its  principles.  This  we  pre- 
sume the  author  expects  and  desires ;  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
conclusions  involved  demands  this  course.  If  these  are  true  and  scrip- 
tural, they  should  be  cordially  embraced ;  if  otherwise,  let  their  fallacy  be 
detected  and  exposed. 

The  Prbmiuic  Essat  oh  tbv  Chabjiotebistics  ard  Laws  or  Pbopbvtio  Sthbols. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Winthrop,  A.M.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk, 
Ohio.    New  York,  published  by  Franklin  Knight,  Nassau  Street  pp.  191. 

The  occasion  of  this  ^'Essay^'  was  the  offer  of  premiums  for  three 
essays  on  this  subject,  only  one  of  which  was  awarded.  The  adjudicators 
were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  M'llvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
T.  M'Gill,  D.D.y  and  the  Rev.  John  Forsythe,  D.D.  The  favourable 
decision  of  three  men,  so  dbtinguished  as  these,  is  an  ample  testimonial 
of  its  superior  merit.  But  as  they  have  not  stated  in  what  particulars 
they  regarded  it  as  meritorious,  we  must  draw  our  own  conclusions  from 
a  perusal  of  the  volume.  It  is  not  an  oriffinal  production.  We  have 
read,  from  the  beginning  of  its  publication,  the  ''  Theological  and  Literary 
Journal,''  referred  to  in  our  previous  article,  and  we  have  not  found  in 
this  ''  essay"  an  important  thought  which  we  had  not  seen  before  in  the 
above-named  quarterly. 

It  is,  however,  a  good  compilation  of  those  materials  which  lay  scattered 
through  a  series  of  numbers,  reaching  back  some  four  or  £ve  years.  The 
propositions  are  clearly  stated  and  well  arranged,  the  Scripture  proofii 
are  sufficiently  copious^  the  discussion  is  lucid,  and  the  language  smooth 
and  forcible.    In  one  reapect  he  excels  his  prototypoi  vii.|  :uat  he  ex^ 
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hibits  far  more  of  the  tuaviter  in  modo;  the  absence  of  which  we  regard 
aa  a  serions  fault  in  that  able  and  otherwise  well-conducted  ''  Journal." 

The  subject  of  the  ''essay''  is  one  of  great  importance;  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  work  which  contains,  in  the  same  compass,  so  much 
material  for  thought  on  the  laws  of  symbols  as  this.  We  therefore, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  its  views,  recommend 
the  volume  to  the  careful  attention  of  biblical  students. 

A  Fa&ewill  BiscouBSB,  delivered  Oct.  Sth,  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  resigning  the 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Francisco,  California.  By  Albert 
Williams,  five  and  a  half  years  pastor  of  the  said  Church.    San  Francisco,  1854. 

The  Bev.  A.  Williams  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  our 
Church  in  California,  and  he  has  done  excellent  service  there  in  the  cause 
of  bis  Master.  His  farewell  discourse  is  an  appropriate  memorial  to  his 
congregation  of  his  devotion  to  their  spiritual  interests.  His  text  was 
1  Thess.  2  :  19,  20.  We  present  some  extracts  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  establishment  of  our  Church  in  California. 

''It  was  not  until  the  third  Sabbath  (the  19th)  of  January,  1851, 
that  our  first  church  edifice  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  For  the  prosperity  which  attended  the  congregation 
during  the  continuance  of  that  building,  a  gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  in  its  increasingly  flourishing  condition  up  to  the  time  of  entering 
the  new  church.  To  many  in  San  Francisco  and  California,  that  struc- 
ture, tasteful  and  attractive,  is  well  remembered,  with  the  more  pleasing 
impression  and  livelier  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of 
churches  in  this  city  and  state,  erected  with  any  special  regard  to  taste  and 
style  in  architecture.  But  it  was  not  long  spared  by  that  devouring  ele- 
ment, which  so  repeatedly  has  laid  the  greater  and  more  valuable  portions 
of  this  city  in  ashes.  As  a  congregation,  we  were  made  to  experience, 
how  sadly  and  heavily  many  now  present  will  recollect,  the  reverse 
which  that  last  general  fire,  of  all  the  most  widely  felt  by  the  resident 
population,  produced.  The  loss  was  not  that  of  the  church  edifice  alone, 
though  in  that  respect  it  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  but  added  to 
this  were  the  scattering  of  our  congregation,  the  heavy  personal  losses  of 
many  of  our  people,  the  want  of  any  suitable  and  commodious  place  of 
holding  religious  services,  and  what  was  the  most  embarrassing  of  all,  a 
pervading  feeling  and  fact  of  inability  in  the  kind  which  could  have  been 
wished  to  rebuild.  'This  plain  and  unpretending  structure  in  which  we 
now  worship  (with  the  pulpit,  and  chandeliers,  and  a  part  of  the  pews 
saved  from  the  first  church),  while  it  has  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
sanctuary  for  the  congregation,  and  has  been  to  the  present  time,  too  good 
to  be  torn  down,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  discouragements  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1851,  subsequently  to  the  great  fires  of  May  and  June  of  that 
year. 

"  It  is  not,  I  trust,  with  any  feeling  of  murmuring  or  complaint  that  I 
recite  to  you  to-day  that  darker  portion  of  our  history.  The  will  of  God 
be  done.  And  the  piety  which  reared  that  '  holy  and  beautiful  house,^ 
could  and  did,  I  believe,  as  cheerfully  present  and  ascend  with  the  incense 
'of  its  costly  sacrifice,  an  offering  devoted  and  acceptable  to  God. 

''  From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  church,  the  gatherings  and 
services  of  the  congregation,  awhile  diminished  in  numbers,  were  regularly 
kept  up.     Dating  from  the  period  of  the  completion  of  this  present  edifice^ 
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the  congregation  again  rallied  in  namben  and  strength,  and  spiritnallyj 
has  since,  more  than  before,  prospered ;  and  without  boasting,  but  only 
in  the  statement  of  a  fact,  I  may  add,  has  maintained  in  the  number 
of  its  communicants  its  leading  position  among  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  city  and  state.  And  with  less  of  outward  circumstance  and  «how 
than,  in  these  days  of  improvement,  are  wont  to  be  desired  in  connection 
with  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  with  even  less  of  external  con- 
veniences than  many  of  ourselves  could  have  wished,  yet  have  we  not 
learned,  and  well,  in  the  heightened  spiritual  pleasures  of  the  house  of 
prayer,  in  the  word  of  God,  the  prayers  and  praises  and  sacred  songs  of 
Zion,  that  it  is  the  truth  which  enlightens,  and  the  Spirit  sanctifies,  and 
a  pure  spiritual  devotion  alone  bears  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  away  and 
upward  from  earth  to  heaven ;  while  assuredly 

**  •  'Tis  not  the  pageantry  of  show, 
That  can  impart  devotion's  glow, 
Or  sanctify  a  prayer.' 

^'  Such,  I  am  certain,  has  been  the  experience  of  not  a  few,  the  worship- 
pers in  this  humble  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  and  his  people.  And 
were  our  Apostle  even  present,  ho  would,  I  am  persuaded,  apply  to  such 
as  you  anew,  as  I  am  prompted  to  do,  his  words  of  exulting  congratula- 
tion :  '  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not 
even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  For 
ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.' 

'^  While  our  distinctive  character  in  doctrine  and  polity  has  been  well 
known,  and  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  all  compromises  with  funda- 
mental and  essential  error,  not  among  yourselves,  alone,  has  your  Christian 
zeal  been  manifested.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact,  that  your  sympathies  have 
not  been  so  restricted;  but  rather,  that  your  hearts  and  hands  have 
entered,  in  union  with  others,  or  by  yourselves,  into  all  the  projects  and 
useful  walks  of  life,  open  before  you.  Some  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city  have  had  their  origin  in  our  very  midst ;  while,  to  further  the 
interests  of  education,  and  missions,  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  causes,  and 
the  City  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  religious  associations,  and  improve- 
ment of  young  men,  you  have  hardly  fallen  behind  the  most  zealous  and 
active  in  these  enterprises.  In  such  things  I  do  truly  rejoice,  being  most 
gratified  in  having  seen  you  ever  aiming  and  striving  to  act  upon  the  rule 
of  '  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.' 

'^  It  is  interesting  to  look  upon  this  church,  as  taking  its  place  among 
'  the  first  things,'  in  the  modem  history  and  improvement  of  California. 
Many  beginnings  of  new  enterprises  in  this  country  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
witness ;  many  of  our  mere  social  and  civil  organizations  and  institutions 
which  have  sought  the  alliance  and  fosterine  care  of  religion.  I  regard 
especially  the  early  establishment  of  our  churches  here,  as  auspicious 
omens  for  this  land,  in  its  future  prosperity  and  magnificence  and  glory. 
I  look  upon  the  great  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  government  of 
the  Union  over  it,  as  the  more  interesting,  because  that  government,  and 
the  institutions  it  has  established,  have  been  inaugurated  under  the  high 
sanction  and  sacred  influence  of  the  cause  of  Christianity.  .  The  Territorial 
Convention,  in  1849,  acknowledged  and  invoked  the  aid  of  religion,  in 
forming  a  constitution  for  this  state;  the  first  public  thanksgiving,  in 
November,  1849,  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  made  proclamation  of  our 
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dependence  npon  the  care  of  Divine  Providence,  and  of  the  gratitude  due 
for  the  blessingS;  common  and  special,  of  our  social  and  religious  welfare. 
So  have  our  legislative  bodies,  and  public  occasions,  in  various  pageants 
and  celebrations,  proved  that  prayers  are  not  confined  lo  churches,  but 
are  proper  and  necessary,  and  this  is  a  prevailing  public  sentiment,  for  all 
times  and  interests.  These  are  happy  omens  for  the  future.  Indeed, 
beneath  all  the  ruffled  a^tations  of  society,  and  the  strifes  and  excite- 
ments of  the  times,  there  is  here  a  deep,  steady  under-current  of  morality 
and  religion )  and  though,  as  is  usual  in  this  world,  the  best  influences 
do  not  make  the  most  noise,  yet  is  there  the  more  silent,  yet  not  the  less 
powerfully  operative  influence  of  the  church  and  its  institutions,  con- 
tinually helping  forward,  on  these  shores,  the  great  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.'' 


Ws^x  jfteligions  ^orib. 


Missionary  Movements  op  the  Methodist  Church — ^Appropriations  of 
THE  Missionary  Committee. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  held  in  New  lu)rk,  on  the  15th  and  16th  inst.,  the  following  ap- 
propriations were  made  for  the  support  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  for  the  year  1855,  viz. : — 

I.   FOR  their  foreign  MISSIONS. 

a.  To  Liberia,  Africa, S36,407 

b.  To  China, 10,000 

c.  To  Germany, 10,000 

d.  To  France, 6,000 

e.  To  Norway  and  Sweden, 2,000 

f  To  India, 7,000 

f.  To  Soath  America, 2,000 

.  To  New  Mexico, 3,000 

Total  amount  for  Foreign  Missions,  .        .        .        $75,907 

II.  FOR  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

1.  Among  the  German  population  of  the  country,        .        $46,700 

2.  Foreign  population  other  than  German,  viz. :  Scaudina- 

,  vians,  French,  Welch,  and  Chinese,     .        .        .  17,860 

3.  Indian  Missions, 16,340 

4.  Among  our  native  population,  distributed  through  thirty- 

eight  different  annual  conferences,      .        .        .        103,203 

Total  amount  of  Domestic  Missions,        .        .        .      $184,093 
Making  an  aggregate  appropriation  of,    .        .        .      $260,000 

A  Good  Legacy. — John  Burnett,  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  some 
sixty  or  eighty  years  aeo,  left  a  portion  of  his  estate,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  every  forty  years,  to  rewarding  the  author  of  the  best 
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two  Treatises  or  Essays  on  the  character  of  God  and  His  ProTidence,  at  the  same 
time  obviating  difficulties  regarding  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  premiums 
are  to  be  awarded  the  present  year  by  Professor  Powell  of  Oxford,  Henry  Rogers, 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  well-known  author : — the  first  being  £600.  208  Trea- 
tises have  been  given  in ;  the  adjudicators  state  that  some  of  them  are  of  a  high 
order  of  mind,  and  furthermore  that  their  award  will  shortly  be  made.  The 
subject  excites  great  interest  in  the  literary  Christian  circles  of  Scotland  and 
England.  

Circular  of  the  People's  College  op  the  State  of  New  York,  pp.  12. 
Objects  of  the  Institution. — 1st  The  objects  of  this  institution  are  to  impart 
such  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education,  as  will  qualify  its  graduate 
for  discharging  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

2d.  To  open  the  halls  of  science  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  by  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  tuition,  board,  and  clothing,  and  enabling  the  student  to  defray 
the  greater  portion  of  the  expenses  in  labour. 

dd.  To  qualify  graduates  for  entering  at  once  upon  the  business  of  their  choice, 
by  giving  not  only  a  theoretic,  but  a  mil,  systematic,  and  practical  course  of  in- 
struction, illustrative  of  the  principles  and  laws  upon  which  their  business  is 
based,  and  should  be  conducted. 

4th.  To  elevate  labour,  by  requiring  ever^  student  to  work  upon  the  farm,  or 
in  the  shop,  a  certain  portion  of  every  working  day,  thus  giving  to  each  student 
the  physical  exercise  necessary  to  secure  health,  while  acquiring  a  scientific  and 
practical  education. 

5th.  To  educate  not  only  the  young,  but  to  afford  adults  also  opportunities  for 
pursuing  any  favourite  branch  of  study,  by  establishing  regular  courses  of  lectures 
upon  pi-actical  science.  

Theolooical  Seminary  of  Reformed  Dutch  Church. — We  have  received 
the  catalogue  for  1854-5,  of  the  officers,  alumni,  and  students  of  the  Theolofiod 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  from 
which  we  learn  that  there  are  now  connected  with  the  Institution  27  students,  11 
in  the  senior,  11  in  the  middle,  and  5  in  the  iunior  class — ^total  27.  The  alumni 
number  369,  of  whom  238  are  connected  with  the  Dutch  Church,  26  are  settled 
in  other  churches,  39  are  deceased,  and  6  have  seceded. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  has  recently  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Theological  Hall.  

Borneo. — ^At  the  instance  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and 
other  influential  personages,  the  government  has  appointed  a  bishop  of  Borneo. 
The  clergyman  selected  for  this  ofBce  is  Dr.  M'Dougail,  formerly  a  medical  gentle- 
man in  connection  with  King's  College.  Several  clergymen  will  accompany  the 
Bishop  as  missionaries  of  the  native  tribes,  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
repeatedly  invited  the  settlement  of  Christian  teachers.  In  this  vast  island  there 
are  at  present  only  four  missionaries,  all  connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  Should  men  of  scriptural  views  and  genuine  religious 
principle  be  selectea  for  the  work,  this  country  may  become  a  promising  field  of 
evangelical  exertion.  

Episcopal  Dioceses  of  British  America. — In  the  seven  Dioceses  of  British 
North  America, — Nova  Scotia,  Fredericktown,  Quebec^  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Rupert's  Land,  and  Newfoundland,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  main- 
tain wholly,  or  in  part,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  missionaries,  at  an  expense 
of  £24,000.  

Jews  in  the  United  States. — ^According  to  the  synagogue  iollS|  there  are 
more  than  120,000  Jews  in  the  United  States. 


Jewish  Preachers. — ^There  are  upwards  of  fifty  converted  Jews  now  exercis* 
jng  ministerial  fiinctions  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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(B[re  lepartittg  ^ear^ 


DECEMBER. 

Wanivo,  waning  is  the  year. 
Like  the  soand  of  mnaic  low ; 

Melancholy  stepi  are  near, 
And  the  days  are  marching  slow. 


Voices  echo  firom  the 

Ghosts  of  bygone  days  are  here ; 
Softened  gloom  pervades  the  air, 

'Tis  the  twilight  of  the  year. 

Pale  December  in  its  shroud. 

Thick  with  flowers  brown  and  sear. 

Bears  the  death  seal  on  its  brow. 
Waiting  for  the  icy  bier. 

From  the  buried  Past  nprise, 

Phantom  years  in  long  array. 
Chanting  dirges  mournfally, 

While  the  pale  year  wanes  away. 

Go)  and  when  thon  art  a  wreck, 

Stranded  on  the  shore  of  Time, 
We  will  list  in  memory, 

To  thy  yoice^s  mourniiil  chime. 

Waning,  waning  is  the  year. 

Like  the  sound  of  music  low; 
Melancholy  steps  are  near. 

And  the  days  are  marching  slow. 

F.  K.  W. 
Habttobo,  Dec.  21, 1853. 


THE  HOUSE  OP  OUR  PILGRIMAGE. 

^The  house  of  my  pilgrimage!"  How  appropriate  this  language  to  every 
dwelling-place  of  man.  We  may  deem  ourselves  but  sojonmers,  in  respect  merely 
to  the  present  life.  From  that  paternal  mansion  on  which  our  infant  eves  first 
opened,  and  where  all,  to  the  apprehension  of  childhood,  seemed  stable  as  the 
hiUs  around  it,  how  soon  passed  we  forth.  Beneath  another  rooftree  we  slept, 
through  other  windows  gleamed  the  light  of  opening  day.  By  the  old  hearth- 
stone where,  at  eventide,  the  dear  household  band  loved  to  gather,  silence  and  de- 
solation reign  now,  or  only  the  voice  of  strangers  is  heard.  As  years  have  passed 
away,  change  has  succeeded  change ;  new  homes  have  been  found,  and  newer 
still  have  been  sought.  What  wanderers  have  we  ever  been— how,  in  our  great- 
est permanency,  like  those  who  tany  bot  for  a  night    Or,  if  some  of  us — ^the  rare 
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'Tis  the  waning,  waning  twilight 

Of  the  year 
That  hovers  now,  all  strangely  bright. 

Bound  us  here : 
And  soon  the  year  will  pass  away, 
Like  the  light  of  an  autumn  day, 
Adown  the  winter's  dim  highway 
To  its  tomb ; 
And  the  gloom 
Of  the  silent  land 
Will  rest  on  the  bright  years  flown ; 
^d  the  winds  of  time  will  moan 
O'er  the  dreamless  band. 
Hartford  Coxtrier.  H.  T.  S. 


A  TIME  TO  DIE. 

"  There  is  a  time  to  die  I"  For  whom  ?  Oh,  for  all  of  us — ^fbr  t/ou  to  die,  and  for 
me.  Difficult  I  know  it  is  to  realize  this— most  difficult  to  impress  it  on  the  living 
conscience.  I  can  believe  that  others  are  mortal.  I  can  believe  that  you  are  mortal. 
I  can  believe  that  the  dearest  ones  on  earth  will  lie  cold,  and  shrouded,  and  coffined 
in  the  grave.  But,  alas,  I  can  scarcely  bring  it  hcyne  to  my  own  heart^hat  death  will 
come  to  fn«— that  this  hand  will  soon  be  pulseless—*!^  voice  soon  be  hushed 
for  ever — this  heart  beat  no  more— this  forehead  be  pressed  down  by  the  coffin  lid 
and  the  cold,  dark  earth.  But  yet,  sure  as  God  livetn,  it  comes— death  comes — to 
all  I  Youth,  beloved  youth,  you  will  die  ere"the  spring  brightens.  Aged  man — ^you 
whose  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  our  midst-^-a  few  more  days,  and  those 

g-ay  locks  will  be  put  away  from  that  forehead  for  the  mourners  to  look  upon, 
ear  child,  you  will  lie  in  a  little  coffin,  cold,  senseless,  silent  as  the  dead  lie. 
Man — man  in  your  noble  stature,  and  unbent  strength— that  flashing  eye  will 
fade — ^that  mighty  heart  will  break.  Oh,  I  see  it  I  A  darkened  chamber — 
friends  gathering  silentlv  and  sadly — ^beloved  forms  pressing  to  the  bedside — a 
pale  face — a  convulsed  framework.  Oh  I  hear  it — the  wild  farewell — ^the  breath 
drawn  gaspingly — ^the  broken-hearted  sobbing  of  mother,  of  husband,  of  wife,  of 
child.  Oh,  I  see  it  I — ^the  shroud — ^the  comn — ^the  bier— the  funeral  train — ^the 
open  grave  I  But  whose  ?  do  vou  ask — ^whose  ?  alas,  yours  I  and  vonrs  I  Oh, 
my  Qod  I  what,  what  is  life  I  A  cloud,  a  vapour,  a  diBam  that  vanisheth— a  tale 
that  is  told — a  walk  blindfold  amid  open  graves,  and  on  the  brink  of  great  pre- 
cipices.    Think  of  it— oh,  think  of  it — "  An  appointed  time  to  die  1" 

In  yonder  prison  there  lies  a  man  appointed  to  execution.  All  appeals  for 
executive  clemency  have  been  in  vain.  On  snch.a  day,  in  such  a  month,  he 
dies.  Oh,  if  he  could  come  and  stand  in  this  place,  how  he  would  preach  to  yon  I 
How  think  ye  time  seems  to  him  ?  How  terrible  these  morning  and  evening 
bells  that  measure  his  being.  How  awful  the  slow  movement  of  sunbeams 
along  his  dungeon  walls  I  How  wild  each  hourly  stroke  on  the  great  time- 
keeper. How  every  sound  on  the  dull  ear^  and  every  shadow  that  creeps  through 
that  gloomy  cell — seems  the  footfall,  the  whisper,  the  shadow  of  that  dread  thing. 
Death  I  And  yet  is  he  nearer  to  death  surely  than  we  ?  Why,  where  is  death — 
away  yonder  ?  Nay,  sirs,  he  is  here — ^here— -sitting  in  these  seats— walking  through 
these  aisles — ^his  shadow  £ei11s  between  speaker  and  hearer— (2ea^  is  here! 
Where  is  eteniity — ^years  away  ?  Nay.  here — just  behind  the  curtain.  Hark  I 
this  little  knock  sounds  through^leath  and  eternity  are  here.  We  sometimes 
picture  life  as  a  great  path,  leading  to  a  precipice,  but  this  is  not  tme :  it 
IS  a  narrow  path,  right  along  a  precipice  I  The  verge  crumbles  now  I  The 
awful  abyss  yawns  at  your  feet  just  now  I    Oh  my  Gk>d  I  write  it  on  our  heart»— 
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Bend  from  the  gmve  of  the  glorioas  dead  a  roice  to  bring  the  mlghtr  troth  in 
tbacdeT  on  our  slumbering  souls — Tbtrt  U  a  tinutodie!  There  U  a  tune  to  die  I 
—Sen.  Charlet  Wadtteorth. 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  CLOSING  TEAR. 

Still  faithful  to  the  central  sun, 

Agun  completes  the  ancient  sphere ; — 
The  silent  race  so  often  rnn 

Again  resumes  its  old  career. 
Ahl  who  maj  tell  bav  very  neai 

The  solemn  period  draws  to  some, 
The  en  of  an  endless  jear 

That  soon  or  lBt«  to  all  moat  come  ? 

Frul  man  porsnes,  with  eager  race, 

Where  Pleasure  holds  her  dreamj  sway ; 
The  fleeting  shadow  shuas  embrace, 

And  mocks  him  in  bis  cloudy  day. 
Bat  sljll  be  loves  to  walk  astiay. 

Though  Bad  experience  cries,  "  Beware,** 
•       And,  passion-driven,  becomee  the  prey 

Of  many  an  unsuspected  snare. 

He  treads,  all  reckless  in  his  path, 

The  dust  of  generations  fled ; 
Around  him  lies  a  land  of  death, 

Disclosing  many  a  recent  bed. 
He  knows  bia  own  will  soon  be  made, 

And  little  recks,  when  time  has  flown. 
That  all  the  living  and  the  dead 

Must  stand  before  the  groat  white  Throna. 

But,  when  ascends  that  Throne  the  Jost, 

0  whither  shall  the  siuner  run? 
The  trumpet  sounds, — he  starts  from  dost  ^ 

Behold  creation's  wreck  begun, — 
The  flaming  world — the  falling  sun — 

The  beaveos  a  whirling  fiery  scroll, — 
While  yon  dread  Eje,  which  none  can  shnn. 

Is  piercing  bU  his  roiued  soul. 

7et  thottghtleis  man,  with  stubboru  will 

And  wayward  footsteps,  loves  to  range 
The  crooked  paths  of  folly  still. 

All  reckless  of  his  last  great  change ; 
Aod  still  have  envy,  pride,  revenge. 

Within  his  breast  their  dark  abode. 
And  eveiT  thought  that  can  estrange 

His  guilty  spirit  from  its  God. 
Edubdbqh,  December,  1853.  A. 
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COMFORT  IN  GOD'S  GOVERNMENT. 

Christians  I  here  is  matter  of  joy  for  you  I  Qod  reigns  over  the  world,  and 
although  wickedness  abounds,  and  sorrows  now  prevail,  ^et  the  world  is  in  good 
hands,  and  all  its  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  a  wise  and  powerful  God. 
Ay,  and  the  time  is  coming,  when  great  voices  shall  be  heard  in  heaven,  saying, 
''  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ  I'*  Moreover,  Christian,  your  Qod  reigns  over  the  Church.  Ay,  and 
''  Zion  enjoys  her  Monarch's  love."  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.  God  will  help . 
her,  and  that  right  early.  Look  upon  Zion !  the  city  of  our  solemnities.  Thine 
eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down.  Not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of 
the  cords  thereof  be  broken  \  but  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  onto  us  a  place 
of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall 

giillant  ship  pass  thereby!  But  God  reigns  not  only  over  the  world  and  the 
hurch.  He  reigns  over  all  things  I  Then,  believer,  remember.  He  reigns  over 
you  and  yours !  All  your  interests  are  safely  lodged  in  his  hands  I  Has  sorrow 
entered  your  dwelling  ?  Has  deep  affliction  come  upon  you  ?  0  remember  1  He 
who  notices  the  falling  sparrow  will  not  forget  the  children  of  his  love.  Fear  not, 
in  the  sight  of  your  heavenly  Father  you  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 
All  your  trials  are  known  to  him.  Your  sighs  are  heard.  Your  tears  are  in  his 
bottle ;  and  the  promise  is,  '^  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God."    Yes,  thank  God ! 

^  There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest, 

For  every  dark  and  stormy  night ; 
And  grief  may  hide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  shall  come  at  morning  light !'' 

Rm*  Dr.  Baker, 


MEDITATION. 

Meditation  is  like  the  watering  of  seed — ^it  makes  the  plants  of  grace  to  flourish, 
and  the  fruits  of  grace  to  ripen. 

Meditation  is  the  wing  of  the  soul. 

The  meditation  upon  truth  hath  more  sweetness  in  it  than  the  mere  remem- 
brance of  it.  The  mem6ry  is  the  chest  where  truth  is  laid  up— meditation  is  the 
eklate  to  feed  on  it.  The  memory  is  like  the  ark,  where  the  manna  was  laid  up. 
editation  is  like  gathering  the  manna,  and  feeding  upon  it  daily.  A  sermon 
remembered,  but  not  ruminated,  will  only  increase  our  condemnation. 

Without  meditation,  the  Word  preached  may  increase  notion,  but  not  affection. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  and  the  meditation 
of  a  truth,  as  there  is  between  the  light  of  a  torch  and  the  light  of  the  sun. 

He  that  loseth  his  heart  in  the  morning,  in  the  world,  will  hardly  find  it  again 
all  the  day  after. 

Meditation  doth  make  the  heart  serious — ^it  is  as  ballast  to  the  ship.  Medita- 
tion consolidates  a  Christian.  Solid  gold  is  best  The  more  serious  a  Christian 
ffrowfl,  the  more  spiritual  he  is ;  and  the  more  spiritual  he  becomes,  the  more  will 
he  resemble  the  Father  of  spirits. 

It  ia  better  to  meditate  on  one  sermon  than  to  hear  five.  If  an  anffd  were  to 
come  down  from  heaven  and  preach  to  men ;  yea,  if  Jesus  himself  were  the 
preacher,  none  would  profit  without  meditation.  The  bee  sucks  the  flower,  and 
then  works  it  in  the  nive,  and  it  becomes  honev.  We  must  not  only  suck 
the  flower  of  the  Word,  but  work  it  in  the  hive  of  the  heart 

Meditation  fits  for  prayer,  and  makes  the  pulse  of  the  sotil  beat  strongly  afier 
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